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THE 

HISTORY 

OF   THE 

PERSXANS  AND  GRECIANS. 

PLAN. 
This  Book  eontainfl  the  Historj  of  the  Persians  and  Grecians,  in  the  reigns  of  Darius  I.  and  X«nM  I.d» 
ring  the  space  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483,  to  the  year  3531. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BZSTOR7  OF  DARIUS,  CONNECTED  WITH 
THAT  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

JBefore  Darius  came  to  the  throne  he  was  called  Ochus.  At  his  accession 
he  took  the  name  of  Darius,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, signifies  an  avenger,  or  a  man  that  defeats  the  schemes  of  another :  pro- 
bably because  he  had  punished  and  put  an  end  to  the  insolence  of  the  Magian 
impostor.     He  reigned  thirty  years.* 

SECTION  I. — DARIUS's  MARRIAGES.  THE  IMPOSITION  OF  TRIBUTES.  THE  IN- 
SOLENCE AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  INTAPHERNES.  THE  DEATH  OF  ORETES. 
THE  STORY  OF  DEMOCEDES,  A  PHYSICIAN.  THE  JEWS  PERMITTED  TO  CARRY 
ON  THE  BUILDING  OF  THEIR  TEMPLE.  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SYLOSON 
REWARDED. 

Before  Darius  was  elected  king,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Gobryas, 
whose  name  is  not  known.  Artabarzanes,  his  eldest  son  by  her,  afterwards 
disputed  the  empire  with  Xerxes. 

When  Darius  was  seated  on  the  throne,  the  belter  to  secure  himself  therein, 
he  married  two  of  Cyrus's  daughters,  Atossa  and  Aiistona.  The  former  had 
been  wife  to  Cambyses,  her  own  brother,  and  afterwards  to  Smerdis  the  Ma 
gian,  during  the  time  he  possessed  the  throne.  Aristona  was  still  a  virgin,  when 
Darius  married  her  ,  and,  of  all  his  wives,  was  the  person  he  most  loved.  He 
likewise  married  Parmys,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cam- 
byses ;  as  also  Phedyma,  daughter  of  Otanes,  by  whose  management  the  im- 
posture of  the  Magian  was  discovered.  By  these  wives  he  had  a  great  number 
of  children  of  both  sexes.j 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  seven  conspirators,  who  put  the  Magian  to 
death,  had  agreed  among  themselves,  ihat  he  whose  horse,  on  a  day  appointed, 
first  neighed  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  should  be  declared  king ;  and  that  Darius'a 
horse,  by  an  artifice  of  his  groom,  procured  his  master  that  honour.  The  king, 
ilesiring  to  transmit  to  future  ages  his  gratitude  for  this  signal  and  extraordinary 
•ervice,  caused  an  equestrian  statue  to  be  set  up  with  this  inscription,  "Da- 
rius, the  son  of  Hystaspes,  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Persia  by  means  of  his 
horse,  (whose  name  was  inserted,)  and  of  his  groom,  CEbares.'*J    There  is  in 

*  H«rod.  I.  vL  c.  98.     Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  2.  t  A.  M.  3483.     A^\.  J    C.  521.     Herad.  1.  iii.  0. 1» 
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this  inscription,  in  which  we  see  the  king  is  not  ashamed  to  own  himself  in- 
debted to  his  horse  and  his  groom  for  so  transcendant  a  benefaction  as  the  re- 
gal diadem,  when  it  was  his  interest,  one  would  think,  to  have  it  considered 
as  the  fruits  of  a  superior  merit,  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  peculiar  to  the 
genius  of  those  ancient  times,  and  extremely  remote  from  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  ours. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Darius,  when  he  was  settled  on  the  throne,  was  to 
regulate  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  to  put  his  finances  in  good  order.  Be- 
fore his  time,  Cynis  and  Cambyses  had  contented  themselves  with  receiving 
from  the  conquered  nations  such  free  gifts  only  as  they  voluntarily  offered,  and 
with  requiring  a  certain  number  of  troops,  when  they  had  occasion  for  them. 
But  Darius  conceived,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  all  the  na- 
tions subject  to  him,  in  peace  and  security,  without  keeping  up  regular  forces, 
and  without  assigning  them  a  certain  pay ;  or  to  be  able  punctually  to  give  them 
that  pay,  without  laying  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  people.* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  administration  of  his  finances,  he  divided 
the  whole  empire  into  twenty  districts,  or  governments,  each  of  which  was 
annually  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  satrap,  or  governor  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  natural  subjects,  that  is,  the  Persians,  were  exempt  t>om  all 
imposts.  Herodotus  has  an  exact  enumeration  of  these  provinces,  which  may 
very  much  contribute  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

In  Asia,  it  comprehended  all  that  now  belongs  to  the  Persians  and  Turks  ; 
in  Africa,  it  included  Egypt  and  part  of  Nubia,  as  also  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Barca ;  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  vast  extent  of  country,  there 
were  several  nation?,  which  were  only  tributary,  and  ntt  properly  subjects  to 
Persia;  as  is  the  case  at  this  day,  with  respect  to  the  Turkish  empire. 

History  observes,  that  Darius,  in  imposing  these  tributes,  showed  great  wis- 
dom and  moderation.   He  sent  for  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  province  ; 
4uch  as  were  best  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  ability  of  their  country, 
iid  were  obliged  by  interest  to  give  him  a  true  and  impartial  account.  He  then 
aked  them,  if  such  and  such  sums,  which  he  proposed  to  each  of  them  for 
*.eir  respective  provinces,  were  not  too  great,  or  did  not  exceed  what  they 
^re  able  to  pay?  his  intention  being,  as  he  told  them,  not  to  oppress  his  sub- 
icts,  but  only  to  require  such  aids  from  them  as  were  proportioned  to  their 
..^comes,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state.     They  all  an- 
*i^ered  that  the  sums  he  proposed  were  very  reasonable,  and  such  as  would  not 
i  burdensome  to  the  people.     The  king,  however,  was  pleased  to  abate  one 
„ii If,  choosing  rather  to  keep  a  great  deal  within  bounds,  than  to  risk  a  possi- 

lity  of  exceeding  them.t 

But  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  moderation  on  the  king's  part,  as 
^ere  is  something  odious  in  all  imposts,  the  Persians,  who  gave  the  surname  of 
-ther  to  Cyrus,  and  of  master  to  Cambyses,  thought  fit  tc  characterize  Darius 

Lh  that  of  merchant.! 

The  several  sums  levied  by  the  imposition  of  these  tributes,  or  taxes,  as  fai 
.«  we  can  infer  from  the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  which  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  forty-four  millions  per  annvnn 
'  Tench,  or  something  less  than  two  millions  English  money. § 

After  the  death  of  the  Magian  impostor,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Persian  noble- 
rfien  who  had  conspired  against  him,  should,  besides  several  other  marks  of 
distinction,  have  the  liberty  of  free  access  to  the  king's  presence  at  all  times, 
except  when  he  was  alone  with  the  queen.     Intaphenies,  one  of  these  noble 
men,  being  reused  admittance  into  the  king's  apartment,  at  a  time  when  the 
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king  and  queen  were  in  private  together,  in  a  violent  rage  attacked  the  of 
ticers  of  the  palace,  abused  them  outrageously,  cutting  their  faces  '.vith  his 
scimitar.  Darius  highly  resented  so  heinous  an  insult ;  and  at  first  apprehended 
it  might  be  a  conspiracy  among  the  noblemen.  But  when  he  was  well  assured 
of  the  contrary,  he  caused  Intaphernes,  with  his  children,  and  all  that  were  ol 
his  family,  to  be  taken  up,  and  had  them  all  condemned  to  be  put  to  death, 
confounding,  through  a  blind  excess  of  severity,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
In  these  unhappy  circumstances,  the  criminal's  lady  went  eveiy  day  to  the 
gates  :>f  the  palace,  crying  and  weeping  in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  and 
never  ceasing  to  itnplore  the  king's  clemency  with  all  the  pathetic  eloquence  of 
sorrow  and  distress.  The  king  could  not  resist  so  moving  a  spectacle,  and 
besides  her  own,  granted  her  the  pardon  of  any  one  of  her  family  whom  sne 
should  choose.  This  gave  the  unhappy  lady  great  perplexity,  who  desired,  m 
doubt,  to  save  them  all.  At  last,  after  a  long  deliberation,  she  determined  in 
favour  of  her  brother. 

This  choice,  wherein  she  seemed  not  to  have  followed  the  sentiments  which 
nature  should  dictate  to  a  mother  and  a  wife,  surprised  the  king,  who  desired 
her  to  be  asked  the  reason  of  it,  to  which  she  made  answer,  that  by  a  second 
marriage,  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  children  might  be  retrieved  ;  but  that,  hei 
father  and  mother  being  dead,  there  was  no  possibility  of  recovering  a  brother. 
Darius,  besides  the  life  of  her  brother,  granted  her  the  same  favour  for  the 
eldest  of  her  children.* 

I  have  already  related  in  Vol.  I.  by  what  an  instance  of  perfidy  Oretes,  one 
of  the  king's  governors  in  Asia  Minor,  brought  about  the  death  of  Polycrates, 

Krant  of  Samos.  So  black  and  detestable  a  crime  did  not  go  unpunished, 
arius  found  out  that  Oretes  strangely  abused  his  power,  making  no  account  of 
the  blood  of  those  persons  who  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  him.  _  This 
satrap  carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  put  to  death  a  messenger  sent  him  by 
the  king,  because  the  orders  he  had  brought  him  were  disagreeable.  Darius, 
who  did  not  yet  think  himself  well  settled  on  the  throne,  would  not  venture  to 
attack  him  openly  ;  for  the  satrap  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  soldiers  for  his 
guard,  not  to  mention  the  forces  he  was  able  to  raise  from  his  government  ^N+iich 
included  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  The  king  therefore  thought  fit  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  secret  manner  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a  servant.  With  this 
commission  he  intrusted  one  of  his  officers,  of  approved  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  his  person.  The  officer,  under  pretence  of  other  business,  went  to  Sardis, 
where,  with  great  dexterity,  he  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  To 
open  the  way  to  his  design,  be  first  gave  the  principal  officers  of  the  governor's 
guard  letters  from  the  king,  which  contained  nothing  but  general  orders.  A 
little  while  after  he  delivered  them  other  letters,  in  which  their  orders  were 
more  express  and  particular.  And  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  perfectly  sure 
of  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  he  then  read  them  a  third  letter,  wherein  the 
king,  in  plain  terms,  commanded  them  to  kill  the  governor  ;  which^  order  was 
executed  without  delay.  All  his  effects  were  confiscated  to  the  king,  and  all 
the  persons  belonging  to  his  family  and  household  were  removed  to  Susa. 
Among  the  rest,  there  was  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  whose  name  was 
Democedes.  This  physician's  story  is  very  singular,  and  happened  to  be  tke 
occasion  of  some  considerable  events. t 

Not  long  after  the  above  mentioned  transactions,  Darius  chanced  to  have  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  by  which  he  sprained  one  of  his  feet  in  a  violeni 
manner,  and  put  his  heel  out  of  joint.  The,Egyptians  were  then  considered  the 
most  skilful  in  physic  ;  for  which  reason  Darius  had  several  physicians  of 
that  nation  about  him.  These  undertook  to  cure  the  king,!  and  exerted  al'. 
their  skill  on  so  important  an  occasion  :  but  they  were  so  awkward  in  the  open* 
ion,  and  in  handling  and  /nanaging  the  king's  foot,  that  they  put  him  to  incredi^ 
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ble  pam ;  so  that  he  passed  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  sleeping.  De 
mocedes  was  mentioned  on  this  occasion  b}'"  some  person,  who  had  heard  him 
extolled  at  Sardis  as  a  very  able  physician.  He  was  sent  for  immediately,  and 
brought  to  the  king  in  the  condition  he  was  in,  with  his  irons  on,  and  in  very  poor 
apparel :  for  he  was  at  that  time  actually  a  prisoner.  The  king  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  physic  ?  At  first  he  denied  he  had,  fearing 
that  if  he  should  give  proofs  of  his  skill,  he  should  be  detained  in  Persia,  ana 
by  that  means  be  for  ever  debarred  from  returning  to  his  own  countiy^for  which 
he  had  an  exceeding  affection.  Darius,  displeased  with  his  answer,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  Democedes  found  it  was  necessary  to  own  the 
truth,  and  therefore  offered  his  service  to  the  king.  The  first  thing  he  did,  was 
to  apply  gentle  fomentations  to  the  parts  affected.  This  remedy  had  a  speedy 
effect ;  the  king  recovered  his  sleep,  and  in  a  few  days  was  perfectly  cured,  both 
of  the  sprain  and  dislocation.  To  recompense  the  physician,  the  king  made  him 
a  present  of  two  pair  of  gold  chains.  Upon  which  Democedes  asked  him 
whether  he  meant  to  reward  the  happy  success  of  his  endeavours,  by  doubling 
his  misfortune.  The  king  was  pleased  w^ith  that  saying,  and  ordered  his  eunuchs 
to  conduct  Democedes  to  his  wives,  that  they  might  see  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  recovery.  They  all  made  him  very  magnificent  presents ; 
so  that  in  one  day's  time  he  became  extremely  rich.* 

Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,  a  city  of  Grsecia  Major,  in  the  Low 
Calabria  in  Italy,  from  whence  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  on  account  of  the  ill 
treatment  he  received  from  his  father.!  He  first  went  to  Egina,|  where  b^ 
several  successful  cures  he  acquired  great  reputation :  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  settled  on  him  a  yearly  pension  of  a  talent.  The  talent  contained  sixty 
minas,  and  was  worth  about  three  thousand  livres  French  money.  Some  time 
after,  he  was  invited  to  Athens,  vvhere  they  augmented  his  pension  to  five 
thousand  livres§  per  annum.  After  this,  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  crowns.H 
It  is  very  much  for  the  honour  of  cities,  or  princes,  b}'  handsome  pensions  and 
salaries,  to  engage  such  persons  in  their  service,  as  are  of  public  benefit  to 
mankind  ;  and  even  to  induce  foreigners  of  worth  and  merit  to  come  and  settle 
among  them.  The  Crotonians  from  this  time  had  tfce  reputation  of  having  the 
ablest  physicians ;  and  next  after  them,  the  people  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  The 
Ai^ives  were  at  the  same  time  reputed  to  excel  in  music. 

Democedes,  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the  king,  was  admitted  to  th« 
honour  of  eating  at  his  table,  and  was  highly  respected  at  Susa.  At  his  in- 
tercession, the  Egyptian  physicians  were  pardoned,  who  had  been  condemneti 
to  be  hanged  for  having  been  less  skilful  than  the  Grecian  physician ;  as  if  they 
were  obliged  to  answer  for  the  success  of  their  remedies,  or  that  it  was  a  crime 
not  to  be  able  to  cure  a  king.  This  is  a  strange  abuse,  though  loo  common  an 
ener.t  of  unlimited  powder,  which  is  seldom  guided  by  reason  or  equity,  and 
which,  being  accustomed  to  see  eveiy  thing  give  way  implicitly  to  its  autho- 
rity, expects  that  its  commands,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be  infallibly  per- 
formed! We  have  seen  something  of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who  pronounced  a  general  sentence  of  death  upon  all  his  magicians, 
because  they  could  not  divine  what  it  was  he  had  dreamed  in  the  night,  which 
he  himself  had  forgot.  Democedes  procured  also  the  enlai^ement  of  several 
of  those  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  hjm.  He  lived  in  the  greatest 
affluence,  and  was  in  the  highest  esteem  and  favour  with  the  king.  But  he 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  his  ow^n  countr}%  upon  which  his  thoughts  and 
desires  were  continually  Lent. IT 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  another  cure,  which  contributed  to  raise 
his  credit  and  reputation  still  higher.  Atossa,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  and 
(laughter  to  Cyrus,  was  attacked  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast.     As  long  as  the 
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pain  of  it  was  tolerable,  she  bore  it  with  patience,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on 
herself,  out  of  modesty,  to  discover  her  disorder.  But  at  last  she  was  con* 
btrained  to  it,  and  sent  for  Democedes ;  who  promised  to  cure  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  requested,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  a  certain  favour 
he  should  beg  of  her,  entirely  consistent  with  her  honour.  The  queen  engaged 
^r  word,  and  was  cured.  The  favour  promised  the  physician,  was  to  procure 
nim  a  journey  into  his  own  country  ;  and  the  queen^was  not  unmindful  of  her 
promise.*  It  is  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  such'events,  which,  though  not 
very  considerable  in  themselves,  often  give  occasion  to  the  greatest  enterprises 
of  princes,  and  are  even  the  secret  springs  and  distant  causes  of  them  + 

As  Atossa  was  conversing  one  day  with  Darius,  she  took  occasion  to  iiepre- 
sent  to  him,  that,  being  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
capable  of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  having  great  and  numerous  armies 
at  command,  it  would  be  for  his  honour  to  form  seme  great  enterprise,  and 
let  the  Persians  see  they  had  a  man  of  courage  for  their  king.  "  Your  thoughts 
coincide  with  mine,"  replied  Darius,  "  which  were  upon  invading  the  Scythians. 
"  I  had  much  rather,"  said  Atossa,  you  would  first  turn  your  arms  against  Greece. 
I  have  heard  great  things  said  in  praise  of  the  women  of  Lacedaemon,  of  Ar 
gos,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  have  some  of  them  in 
my  service.  Besides,  you  have  a  person  here,  that  might  be  very  useful  to 
you  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  could  give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country  ;  the  person  I  mean  is  Democedes,  who  has  cured  both  you  and  me." 
This  was  enough  for  the  king,  and  the  affair  was  resolved  on  immediately. 
Fifteen  Persian  noblemen  were  appointed  to  accompany  Democedes  into 
Greece,  and  to  examine  with  him  all  the  maritime  places,  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  The  king  farther  charged  those  persons,  above  all  things,  to  keep 
a  strict  eye  upon  the  physician,  that  he  did  not  escape  from  them,  and  to  bring 
him  back  with  them  to  the  Persian  court. 

Darius,  in  giving  such  an  order,  plainly  showed  he  did  not  understand  the 
proper  methods  for  engaging  men  of  wit  and  merit  to  reside  in  his  dominions, 
and  for  attaching  them  to  his  person.  To  pretend  to  do  this  by  authority  and 
compulsion,  is  the  sure  way  of  suppressing  all  knowledge  and  industry,  and  of 
driving  away  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  must  be  free  and  unconfined, 
like  the  genius  from  whence  they  spring.  For  one  man  of  genius  that  will  be 
kept  in  a  country  by  force,  thousands  will  be  driven  away,  who  would  proba 
bly  have  chosen  to  reside  in  it,  if  they  could  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  meet  with 
kind  treatment. 

When  Darius  had  formed  his  design  of  sending  into  Greece,  he  acquainted 
Democedes  with  it,  laid  open  hii-  ^^i.^wr.  :o  him,  and  told  him  the  occasion  he 
had  for  his  services  to  conduct  the  Pcihici:.  noblemen  thither,  particularly  to  the 
maritime  towns,  in  order  to  observe  their  situation  and  strength  ;  at  the  same 
time  earnestly  desiring  him,  that,  when  that  was  done,  he  would  return  with 
them  to  Persia.  The  king  permitted  him  to  carry  all  his  moveables  with  him, 
and  to  give  them,  if  he  pleased,  to  his  father  and  brothers,  promising,  at  his 
return,  to  give  him  as  many  of  greater  value  ;  and  signified  to  him  farther, 
that  he  would  order  the  galley  in  which  he  was  to  sail  to  be  laden  with  very 
rich  presents,  for  him  to  bestow  as  he  thought  fit  on  the  rest  of  his  family.  The 
king's  intention  appeared,  by  his  manner  of  speaking,  to  be  undisguised  and 
without  artifice  ;  but  Democedes  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  snare  laid  for  him, 
1  discover  whether  he  intended  to  return  to  Persia,  or  not :  and  therefore,  to 
.emove  all  suspicion,  he  left  his  own  goods  behind  him  at  Susa,  and  only  took 
A'ith  him  the  presents  designed  for  his  family. 

The  first  place  they  landed  at  was  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  where  they  equipped 
wo  large  vessels  for  themselves,  and  put  all  they  had  brought  along  with  them 
;»D.  board  another  vessel  of  burden.     After  having  passed  through,  and  care- 
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fully  examined  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  they  went  to  Taremum  in  Italy 
Here  the  Persian  noblemen  were  taken  up  as  spies  :  and  Democedes  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  arrest,  made  his  escape  from  them,  and  fled  to  Crotona.  When 
the  Persian  lords  had  recovered  their  liberty,  they  pursued  him  thither,  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen.  The 
city  moreover  seized  the  loaded  vessei ;  and  the  Persians,  having-  lost  their 
guide,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the  other  parts  of<jrreece,  and 
set  out  for  their  own  country.  Democedes  informed  them,  at  their  departure, 
that  he  ^vas  going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo,  a  famous  wrestler  of  Crotona. 
whose  name  was  very  well  known  to  the  king,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  oc 
casion  to  speak  hereafter.  This  voyage  of  the  Persian  noblemen  into  Greece. 
was  attended  with  no  immediate  consequence  ;  because,  on  their  return  home, 
they  found  the  king  engaged  in  other  affairs. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  which  was  but  the  second  according  to 
the  Jewish  computations,  the  Samaritans  excited  new  troubles  against  the  Jews.* 
In  the  preceding  reigns,  they  had  procured  an  order  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from 
proceeding  any  farther  in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  upon  the 
lively  exhortation  of  the  prophets,  and  the  express  order  of  God,  the  Israelites 
had  lately  resumed  the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  several  years, 
and  carried  it  on  with  great  vigour.  The  Samaritans  had  recourse  to  their  an- 
cient practices  to  prevent  them.  To  this  end  they  applied  to  Tatnai,  whom 
Darius  had  made  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  They 
complained  to  him  of  the  audacious  proceeding  of  the  Jews,  who,  of  their  own 
authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  presumed  to  re- 
build their  temple  ;  which  must  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  the  king's  inte- 
rest. Upon  this  representation  of  theirs  the  governor  thought  fit  to  go  himself 
to  Jerusalem.  And  being  a  person  of  great  equity  and  moderation,  when  he 
had  inspected  the  work,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  violently,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  without  any  farther  deliberation  ;  but  inquired  of  the  Jewish 
elders,  what  license  they  had  for  entering  upon  a  work  of  that  nature.  The 
Jews  hereupon  producing  the  edict  of  Cyrus  made  in  their  behalf,  he  would 
not  of  himself  ordain  any  thing  in  contradiction  of  it,  but  sent  anaccount  of  the 
matter  to  the  king,  and  desired  to  know  his  pleasure.  He  gave  the  king  a  true 
representation,  acquainting  him  with  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  the  Jews  al- 
leged in  their  justification,  and  desirin*^  him  to  order  the  registers  to  be  con- 
sulted, to  know  whether  Cyrus  had  really  published  such  an  edict  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  thereupon  to  send  him  instructions  of  what  he  thought  fit  to  order  in 
the  affair.  Darius  having  commanded  the  registers  to  be  examined,  the  edict 
was  found  st  Ecbatana  in  Media,  the  place  where  Cyrus  was  at  the  time  of  its 
being  granted.!  Now  Darius,  having  a  great  respect  for  the  memoiy  of  that 
prince,  confirmed  his  edict,  and  caused  another  to  be  drawn  up,  wherein  the 
former  was  referred  to,  and  ratified.  This  motive  of  regard  to  the  memoiy  of 
Cyrus,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  influence  the  king,  would  be  very  lauda- 
ble ;  but  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  it  was  God  himself  who  influenced  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  king,  and  inspired  him  with  a  favourable  disposition  to 
the  Jews.  The  truth  of  this  appears  pretty  plain  from  the  edict  itself.  In 
the  first  place,  it  ordains,  that  all  the  victims,  oblations,  and  other  expenses  of 
the  temple,  be  abundantly  furnished  the  Jews,  as  the  priests  require :  in  the 
second  place,  it  enjoins  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  where  they  offered  their  sacri* 
fices  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  king 
and  of  the  princes  his  children  :  and,  lastly,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  im 
precations  against  all  princes  and  people,  that  should  hinder  the  carrying  civ 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  that  should  attempt  to  destroy  it :  by  all  which, 
Darius  evidently  acknowledges,  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  able  to  overturn  the 
kingdom  of  the  world,  and  to  dethrone  the  most  mighty  and  powerful  princes. 

By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  Jews  were  not  only  authorized  to  proceed  in  the 
building  of  their  temple,  but  all  the  expenses  thereof  were  also  to  be  furnished 
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JO  them  out  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  the  province.  What  must  have  become 
of  the  Jews,  when  the  crimes  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  were  laid  to  their 
chaise,  if  at  such  a  juncture  their  superiors  had  only  hearkened  to  their  ene- 
mies, and  not  given  them  leave  to  justify  themselves! 

The  same  prince,  some  lime  after,  gave  a  still  more  signal  proof  of  his  lovu 
for  justice,  aod  of  his  abhorrence  for  accusers  and  informers,  a  detestable  race 
of  men,  who  are,  by  their  very  nature  and  condition,  enemies  to  all  merit  and 
all  virtue.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  I  mean  the  famous  edict  published  by  this 
prince  against  Haman,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  at  the  request  of  Esther,  whom 
the  king  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  the  room  of  Vashti,  one  of  his  wives.  Ac- 
cording to  Archbishop  Usher,  this  Vashti  is  the  same  person  as  is  called  by 
profane  writers  Atossa ;  and  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  holy  Scriptures  the  same 
as  Darius  ;  but  according  to  others  it  is  Artaxerxes.  The  fact  is  well  known, 
being  related  in  the  sacred  history  :  I  have  given,  however,  a  brief  account 
of  it  in  this  work. 

Such  actions  of  justice  do  great  honour  to  a  prince's  memory;  as  do  also 
those  of  gratitude,  of  which  Darius  on  a  certain  occasion  gave  a  very  lauda- 
ble instance.  Syloson,  brother  to  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  had  once  made 
Darius  a  present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  of  a  curious  red  colour  which  extremely 

B leased  Darius's  fancy,  and  would  never  suffer  him  to  make  any  return  for  it. 
•arius  at  that  time  was  but  a  private  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  guards  of 
Cambyses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Memphis  in  his  Egyptian  expedition. 
When  Darius  was  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  Syloson  went  to  Susa,  presented 
himself  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  sent  up  word  to  the  king,  that  there  was 
a  Grecian  below,  to  whom  his  majesty  was  under  some  obligation.  Darius, 
surprised  at  such  a  message,  and  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  in.  When  he  saw  him,  he  remembered  him,  and  acknowledged 
him  to  have  been  his  benefactor;  and  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  an 
adventure  which  might  seem  derogatory  to  his  honour,  that  he  ingenuously 
applauded  the  gentleman's  generosity,  which  proceeded  from  no  other  motive 
than  that  of  doing  a  pleasure  to  a  person  from  whom  he  could  have  no  ex- 
pectations ;  and  then  proposed  to  make  him  a  considerable  present  of  gold 
and  silver.  But  money  was  not  the  thing  Syloson  desired :  the  love  of  his 
country  was  his  predominant  passion.  The  favour  he  required  of  the  king 
was,  that  he  would  settle  him  at  Samos,  without  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
citizens,  by  driving  out  the  person  that  had  usurped  the  government  since  the 
death  of  his  brother.  Darius  consented,  and  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition  to  Otanes,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  who  undertook 
it  with  joy,  and  performed  it  with  success.* 

...^  SECTION  II. — REVOLT  AND  REDUCTION  OF  BABYLON. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Darius,  Babylon  revolted,  and  could 
not  be  reduced  till  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months.!  This  city,  formerly  mistress 
of  the  East,  grew  impatient  of  the  Persian  yoke,  especially  after  the  removal 
of  the  imperial  seat  to  Susa,  which  very  much  diminished  Babylon's  wealth 
and  grandeur.  The  Babylonians  taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  that  hap- 
pened in  Persia,  first  on  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  afterwards  on  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Magians,  made  secretly,  for  four  jes^rs  together,  all  kinds  of  pre- 
paration for  war.  When  they  thought  the  city  sufficiently  stored  with  pro- 
visions, for  many  years,  they  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion,  which  obliged 
Darius  to  besiege  them  with  all  his  forces.  Now,  God  continued  to  accom- 
plish those  terrible  threatenings  he  had  denounced  against  Babylon,  that  he 
would  not  only  humble  and  bringdown  that  proud  and  impious  city,  but  de- 
populate and  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  blood,  utterly  exterminate  it,  and  re- 
duce it  to  an  eternal  solitude.  In  order  to  fulfil  these  predictions,  God  por- 
mitted  the  Babylonians  to  rebel  against  Darius,  and  by  that  means  to  draw 
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upon  themselves  the  whole  force  of  fhe  Persian  empire  ;  and  the)'  themselves 
were  the  first  in  putting  these  prophecies  in  execution,  by  destro3nng  a  great 
number  of  their  own  people,  as  will  be  seen  presently.  It  is  probable  thaf. 
the  Jews,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  remained  at  Babylon,  went  out  of 
the  city  before  the  siege  was  formed,  as  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had 
exhorted  them  long  before,  and  afterwards  Zechariah,  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Thou,  Zion,  that  dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon,  flee  from  the 
country,  and  save  thyself."* 

The  Babylonians,  to  make  their  provisions  last  the  longer,  and  to  enabli 
them  to  hold  out  with  the  greater  vigour,  took  the  most  desperate  and  barba- 
rous resolution  that  ever  was  heard  of,  which  was,  to  destroy  all  such  of  their 
own  people  as  were  unserviceable  on  this  occasion.  For  this  purpose  they 
assembled  together  all  their  wives  and  children,  and  strangled  them.  Only 
every  man  was  allowed  to  keep  his  best  beloved  wife,  and  one  servant-maid 
to  do  the  business  of  the  family. 

After  this  cruel  execution,  the  unhappy  remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  think- 
ing themselves  out  of  all  danger,  both  on  account  of  their  fortifications,  which 
the}'  looked  upon  as  impregnable,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  provisions  they  had 
laia  up,  began  to  insult  the  besiegers  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and  to  pro- 
voke them  wiih  opprobrious  language.  The  Persians,  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
months,  did  all  that  force  or  stratagem  were  capable  of,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  :  nor  did  they  forget  to  make  use  of  the  same  means  as  had 
succeeded  so  happily  with  Cyrus  some  years  before ;  I  mean  that  of  turning 
the  course  of  the  river.  But  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless ;  and  Darius  began 
almost  to  despair  of  taking  the  place,  when  a  stratagem,  till  then  unheard  of, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him.  He  was  strangely  surprised  one  morn- 
ing to  see  Zopyrus,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  and  son  of  Mega- 
byzus,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  formed  the  conspiracy  against  the 
Magians,  appear  before  him  all  over  blood,  with  his  nose  and  ears  cut  ofi',  and 
his  whole  body  covered  with  wounds.  Starting  up  from  his  throne,  he  cried 
out.  Who  is  it,  Zopyrus,  that  has  dared  to  treat  you  thus?  You,  yourself,  O 
king!  replied  Zopyrus.  The  desire  I  had  of  rendering  you  service  has  put 
me  in  this  condition.  As  I  was  fully  persuaded  tliat  you  never  would  have 
consented  to  this  method,  I  have  consulted  none  but  the  zeal  I  have  for  your 
service.  He  then  opened  to  him  his  design  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  ;  and 
they  settled  every  thing  that  was  proper  to  be  done.  The  king  could  not  see 
him  set  out  upon  this  extraordinary  project  without  the  utmost  affliction  and 
concern.  Zopyrus  approached  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  having  told  them 
who  he  was,  was  soon  admitted.  They  then  carried  him  before  the  governor, 
to  whom  he  laid  open  his  misfortune,  and  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  met  with 
from  Darius,  for  having  dissuaded  him  from  continuing  any  longer  before  a 
city  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take.  He  offered  the  Babylonians  his 
service  which  could  not  fail  of  being  highly"  useful  to  them,  since  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  designs  of  the  Persians,  and  since  the  desire  of  revenge 
would  inspire  him  with  fresh  courage  and  resolution.  His  name  and  person 
were  both  well  known  at  Babylon  ;  the  condition  in  which  he  appeared,  his 
blood  and  his  wounds,  testified  for  him,  and,  by  proofs  not  to  be  suspectecL 
confirmed  the  truth  of  all  he  advanced.  They  therefore  entirely  believed 
whatever  he  told  them,  and  gave  him,  moreover,  the  command  of  as  many 
troops  as  he  desired.  In  the  first  sally  he  made,  he  cut  off  a  thousand  of  the 
besiegers ;  a  few  days  after  he  killed  double  the  number ;  and  on  the  third 
time,  four  thousand  of  their  men  lay  dead  upon  the  spot.  All  this  had  been 
before  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Darius.  Nothing  was  now  talked  of  in 
Babylon  but  Zopyrus  ;  the  whole  city  strove  w^ho  should  extol  him  most,  and 
they  had  not  wor^ls  sufficient  to  express  their  high  value  for  him,  and  how 
happy  they  esteemed  themselves  in  having  gained  so  great  a  man.     He  wai 
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HOW  declared  generalissimo  of  their  forces,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
guarding  the  walls  of  the  city.  Darius  approaching  with  his  army,  at  the 
time  agreed  on  between  them,  Zopyrus  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  by  that 
means  made  him  master  of  the  city,  which  he  could  never  have  taken  either 
by  force  or  stratagem. 

Powerful  as  this  prince  was,  he  found  himself  incapable  of  making  a  suffi 
cient  recompense  for  so  great  a  service  ;  and  he  used  often  to  say,  that  he 
would  with  pleasure  sacrifice  a  hundred  Babylons,  if  he  had  them,  to  re- 
store Zopyrus  to  the  condition  he  was  in  before  he  inflicted  that  cruel  treat- 
ment upon  himself.  He  settled  upon  him  during  life,  the  whole  revenue  of 
this  opulent  city,  of  which  he  alone  had  procured  him  the  possession,  and 
heaped  all  the  honours  upon  him  that  a  king  could  possibly  confer  upon  a  sub- 
ject. Megabyzus,  who  commanded  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt  against  the 
Athenians,  was  son  to  this  Zopyrus  :  and  that  Zopyrus  who  went  over  to  the 
Athenians  as  a  deserter,  was  his  grandson. 

No  sooner  was  Darius  in  possession  of  Babylon,  than  he  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  the  walls  of  that  proud  city  to  be  entirely  demo- 
lished, that  she  might  never  more  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  If 
he  had  pleased  to  make  use  of  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  he  might  upon 
this  occasion,  have  exterminated  all  the  inhabitants.  But  he  contented  him- 
self with  causing  three  thousand  of  those  who  were  principally  concerned  in 
the  revolt  to  be  impaled,  and  granted  a  pardon  to  all  the  rest.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  the  city,  he  caused  fifty  thousand  women  to  be 
brought  from  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  the  inhabitants  had  so  cruelly  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Babylon ;  and  thus  did  God  execute  his  vengeance  on 
that  impious  city,  for  the  cruelty  she  had  exercised  towards  the  Jews,  in  fall- 
ing upon  a  free  people  without  any  reason  or  provocation  ;  in  destroying  their 
government,  laws,  and  worship ;  in  forcing  them  from  their  country,  and  trans- 
porting them  to  a  strange  land,  imposing  upon  them  a  most  grievous  yoke  of 
servitude,  and  making  use  of  all  its  power  to  crush  and  afflict  an  unhappy  na- 
tion, favoured  however,  by  God,  and  having  the  honour  of  being  styled  his 
peculiar  people. 

SECTION    III. — DARIUS    PREPARES    FOR   AN   EXPEDITION   AGAINST    THE    SCYTHI- 
ANS.     A  DIGRESSION  UPON  THE    MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THAT  NATION. 

After  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  the 
war  against  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  that  lai^e  tract  of  land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.*  His  pretence  for  undertaking  this  war 
was,  to  be  revenged  of  that  nation  for  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  their  ancestors: 
a  very  frivolous  and  soriy  pretext,  and  a  veiy  ridiculous  ground  for  reviving  an 
old  quarrel,  which  had  ceased  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  While  the 
Scythians  were  employed  in  that  irruption,  which  lasted  twenty-eight  years, 
their  wives  married  their  slaves.  When  the  husbands  were  on  their  return 
home,  these  slaves  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a  numerous  army,  and  disputed 
Iheir  entrance  into  the  country.  After  some  battles  fought  with  nearly  equal 
loss  on  both  sides,  the  masters,  considering  that  it  was  doing  too  much  honour 
to  their  slaves  to  put  them  on  the  footing  of  soldiers,  marched  against  them 
in  the  next  encounter  with  whips  in  their  hands,  to  make  them  remember  their 
proper  condition.  This  stratagem  had  the  intended  effect :  for  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  sight  of  their  masters  thus  armed,  they  all  ran  away. 

I  design  in  this  place  to  follow  Herodotus,  who,  in  writing  of  this  war,  takes 
occasion  to  give  an  ample  account  of  all  that  relates  to  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  Scythians.  But  1  shall  be  much  more  brief  in  my  account  of  the 
matter  than  he  is. 

*  Herod.  1.  ir.  «•■  1.     Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
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A    DIGRESSION    CONCERNING    THE    SCYTHIANS, 

Formerly  there  were  Scythians  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  meet  of  them  in- 
habiting those  parts  that  lie  towards  the  north.  I  design  at  pr.esent  to  treat 
chiefly  of  the  first,  nameiy,  of  the  European  Scythians. 

The  historians,  in  the  accounts  they  have  left  us  of  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  the  Scythians,  relate  things  of  them  that  are  entirely  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory to  one  another.  At  one  lime  they  represent  them  as  the  most  just  and 
moderate  people  in  the  world  :  at  another,  they  describe  them  as  a  fierce  and 
barbarous  nation,  which  carried  its  cruelty  to  such  horrible  excesses  as  are 
shocking*  to  human  nature.  This  contrariety  is  a  manifest  proof,  that  those 
different  characters  are  to  be  applied  to  different  nations  of  Scythians,  all  com- 
prised in  that  vast  and  extensive  tract  of  country  ;  and  that,  though  they  were 
all  comprehended  under  one  and  the  same  general  denomination  of  Scythians, 
we  ought  not  to  confound  them  or  their  characters  together. 

Strabo  has  quoted  authors,  who  mention  Scythians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine  sea,  that  cut  the  throats  of  all  strangers  who  came  among  them,  fed 
upon  their  flesh,  and  made  pots  and  drinking-vessels  of  their  skulls,  when  they 
had  dried  them.*  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  sacrifices  which  the  Scythi- 
dijs  offered  to  the  god  Mars,  says  they  used  to  offer  human  sacrifices.!  Their 
manner  of  making  treaties,  according  to  this  author's  account,  was  veiy  strange 
and  particular.;!:  They  first  poured  wine  into  a  large  earthen  vessel,  and  then 
the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their  arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  their  blood 
run  into  the  wine,  and  stained  likewise  their  armour  therein;  after  which  they, 
themselves,  and  all  that  were  present,  drank  of  that  liquor,  making  the  strongest 
imprecations  against  the  person  that  should  violate  the  treaty.§ 

But  what  the  same  historian  relates,  concerning  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
the  funeral  of  their  kings,  is  still  more  extraol•dina^5^  I  shall  only  mention  such 
of  those  ceremonies  as  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  cruel  barbarity  of 
this  people.  When  their  king  died,  they  embalmed  his  body,  and  wrapped 
it  up  in  wax  ;  this  done,  they  put  it  into  an  open  chariot,  and  carried  it  from 
city  to  city,  exposing  it  to  the  view  of  all  the  people  under  his  dominion. 
When  this  circuit  was  finished,  they  laid  the  body  down  in  the  place  appointed 
for  the  burial  of  it,  and  there  they  made  a  large  grave,  in  which  they  interred 
the  king,  and  with  him  one  of  his  wives,  his  chief  cup-bearer,  his  great  cham- 
berlain, his  master  of  horse,  his  chancellor,  his  secretary  of  state,  all  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  for  that  purpose.  To  these  they  added  several  horses,  a 
great  number  of  drinking-vessels,  and  a  certain  part  of  every  kind  of  household- 
goods,  and  furniture  belonging  to  their  deceased  monarch :  aft^r  which  they 
filled  up  the  grave,  and  covered  it  with  earth.  This  was  not  all :  when  the 
anniversary  of  his  interment  came,  they  cut  the  throats  of  fifty  more  of  the  dead 
king's  officers,  and  of  the  same  number  of  horses,  and  placed  the  officers  on 
horseback  round  the  king's  tomb,  having  first  prepared  and  embalmed  their 
bodies  for  the  purpose  ;  this  they  did  probably  to  serve  him  as  guards.  Thes^ 
ceremonies  possibly  took  their  rise  from  a  notion  they  might  have  of  their 
king  being  still  alive  :  and  upon  this  supposition  they  judged  it  necessary  that 
he  should  have  his  court  and  ordinary  officers  still  about liim.  Whether  em- 
ployments, which  terminated  in  this  manner,  were  much  coveted,  I  will  not 
determine.il 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  such  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, as  had  more  of  humanity  in  them  ;  though  possibly  in  another  sense  they 
may  appear  to  be  equally  savage.  The  account  I  am  going  to  give  of  them 
is  chiefly  taken  from  Justin. II  According  to  this  author,  the  Scythians  lived  in 
great  innocence  and  simplicity.     They  were  ignorant  indeed  of  all  arts  and 

*  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  '^98.  f   Herod   1.  iv.  c.  62. 

J  This  custom  v»a»  still  practised  by  the  Iberians,  who  were  originally  Scythians,  in  the  time  of  Tacnua, 
who  makes  mention  of  it. —  Ajn.  1.  xii.  c.  47. 
--       {   Herod.  1.  ir.  c.  70.  [J   Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  71,  72.  U  Lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
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sciences,  but  then  they  were  equally  unacquainted  with  vice.  The;^  did  not 
make  any  division  of  their  lands  aiiiong  themselves,  says  Justin  :  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  for  them  to  do  it,  since  they  did  not  apply  themselves  to 
cultivate  them.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  of  which  I  shall  insert  a  part  by 
and  by,  tell  us,  that  some  of  them  did  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  land  allotted 
to  them  for  one  year  only  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  relieved  by 
others,  who  succeeded  them  on  the  same  conditions.  They  had  no  houses  ncr 
settled  habitations,  but  wandered  continually  with  their  cattle  and  their  flocks 
from  country  to  country.  Their  wives  and  children  they  carried  along  with 
them  in  wagons,  covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  were  the  only  houses 
they  had  to  dwell  in.  Justice  was  observed  and  maintained  among  them, 
through  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  without  any  com- 
pulsion of  laws,  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.*  No  crime  was 
more  severely  punished  among  them  than  theft  and  robbery  ;  and  that  with 
good  reason.  For  their  herds  and  their  flocks,  in  which  all  their  riches  con- 
sisted, being  never  shut  up,  how  could  they  possibly  subsist,  if  theft  had  not 
been  most  rigorously  punished?  They  coveted  neither  silver  nor  gold,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  made  milk  and  honey  their  principal  diet.  They 
were  strangers  to  the  use  of  linen  or  woollen  manufactures  ;  and  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  violent  and  continual  cold  weather  of  their  climate,  they 
made  use  of  nothing  but  the  skins  of  beasts. 

1  said  befbre,  that  these  manners  of  the  Scythians  would  appear  to  some 
people  very  wild  and  savage.  And  indeed,  what  can  be  said  for  a  nation  that 
has  lands,  and  yet  does  not  cultivate  them;  that  has  herds  of  cattle,  whose 
milk  alone  satisfies  them,  while  they  neglect  the  flesh  ?  The  wool  of  their 
sheep  might  supply  them  with  warm  and  comfortable  clothes,  and  yet  they 
use  no  other  raiment  than  the  skins  of  animals.  But  that  which  is  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  their  ignorance  and  savageness,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind,  is  their  utter  neglect  of  gold  and  silver,  which  have  al- 
ways been  had  in  such  great  request  in  all  civilized  nations. 

But,  oh!  how  happy  was  this  ignorance,  how  vastly  preferable  this  savage 
state  to  our  pretended  politeness.  This  contempt  of  the  conveniencips  of  life. 
says  Justin,  was  attended  with  such  an  honesty  and  uprightness  of  manners,  as 
hindered  them  from  ever  coveting  their  neighbour's  goods.  For  the  desire  of 
riches  can  only  take  place,  where  riches  can  be  made  use  of.  And  would  to 
God,  says  the  same  author,  we  could  see  the  same  moderation  prevail  among 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  like  indifference  to  the  goods  of  other  people  !  If 
that  was  the  case,  the  world  would  not  have  seen  so  many  wars  perpetually 
succeeding  one  another  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries  :  nor  would  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  cut  off  hj^  the  sword,  exceed  that  of  those  that  fall  by  the 
irreversible  decree  and  law  of  nature. t 

Justin  finishes  his  character  of  the  Scythians  with  a  very  judicious  reflection. 
It  is  a  surprising  thing,  says  he,  that  a  happy  natural  disposition,  without  the 
assistance  of  education,  should  carry  the  Scythians  to  such  a  degree  of  wisdom 
and  moderation,  as  the  Grecians  could  not  attain,  either  by  the  institutions 
of  their  legislators,  nor  the  rules  and  precepts  of  all  their  philosophers  ;  and 
<hat  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  nation  should  be  preferable  to  those  of  a  peo- 
ple so  much  improved  and  refined  by  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  So  much 
more  effectual  and  advantageous  was  the  ignorance  of  vice  in  the  one,  than  the 
knowledge  of  virtue  in  the  other.J 

The  Scythian  fathers  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  they  left  their  cnil- 
dren  a  valuable  inheritance,  when  they  left  them  in  peace  and  union  with  one 

*  Justitia  gcntising^enlis  culta,  nonleg-ibus. 
f  Hsc  continentia  illis  moram  quoque  justitiam  indidit,  nihil  alienum  concupiscentibus.     Quippe  ibidem 
fivitiarum  cupido  est,  ubi  et  usus.    Atque  utinam  reliquis  mortalibus  similis  moderatio  et  abitinentia  alieni 
foretl  profecto  non  tantum  bellorum  per  omnia  secula  terris  omnibus  continuareter :  neque  plus  hominunj 
itrmm  et  arma,  quam  naturalis  fatorum  conditio  raperet. 

i  Prorsus  ut  admirabile  videatur,  hoc  illis  naturam  dare,  quod  Graeci  longa  sapientium  docfrina  praecep- 
tisque  philosophorum  consequi  nequeunt,  cultosque  mores  incultae  barbariae  collatione  siiperari.  Tanto  plqi 
in  iHi«  proficit  vitiorum  ijnoratio,  qiism  in  his  cognitio  virtutis  ! 
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another.*  One  of  their  kings,  whose  name  was  Scyluius,  finding  himself  draw 
near  his  end,  sent  for  all  his  children,  and  giving  to  each  of  them,  one  after  another 
a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  fast  together,  desired  them  to  break  them.  Each  used 
his  endeavours,  but  was  not  able  to  do  it.  Then  untj^ing  the  bundle,  and 
giving  them  the  arrows  one  by  one,  they  were  very  easily  broken.  Let  thif 
emblem,  said  the  fatner,  be  a  lesson  to  you,  of  the  mighty  advantage  that  re- 
sults from  union  and  concord  In  order  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  these  do- 
mestic advantages,  the  Scyth.ans  used  to  admit  their  friends  into  the  same 
terms  of  union  with  them  as  their  relations.  Friendship  was  considered  by 
them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  alliance,  which  diflfered  but  little  from  the  al- 
liance nature  has  put  between  brethren,  and  which  they  could  not  infringe 
without  being  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime. t 

Ancient  authors  seem  to  have  contended  who  should  most  extol  the  innocence 
of  manners  that  reigned  among  the  Scythians,  by  magnificent  encomiums.  I 
shall  transcribe  that  of  Horace  at  large.  That  poet  does  not  confine  it  entirely 
to  the  Scythians,  but  joins  the  Getae  with  them,  their  near  neighbours.  It  is  in 
that  beautiful  ode,  where  he  inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  irregularities  oi' 
the  age  he  lived  in.  After  telling  us,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is  not 
to  be  procured  either  by  immense  riches,  or  sumptuous  buildings,  he  adds, 
"  a  hundred  times  happier  are  the  Scythians,  who  roam  about  in  their  itine- 
rant houses,  their  wagons;  and  happier  even  arc  the  frozen  Getae  Witn 
them  the  earth,  without  being  divided  by  land-marks,  produce th  her  fruits, 
which  are  gathered  in  common.  There,  each  man's  tillage  is  but  of  one  year's 
continuance  ;  and  when  that  term  of  his  labour  is  expired  he  is  relieved  by  a 
successor,  who  takes  his  place,  and  manures  the  ground  on  the  same  conditions. 
There  the  innocent  step-mothers  form  no  cruel  designs  against  the  lives  of  their 
husband's  children  by  a  former  wife.  The  wives  do  not  pretend  to  domineer 
over  their  husbands  on  account  of  their  fortunes,  nor  are  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
insinuating  language  of  spruce  adulterers.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  maiden, 
is  the  virtue  of  her  father  and  mother,  her  inviolable  attachment  to  her  husband, 
and  her  perfect  disregard  to  all  other  men.  They  dare  not  be  unfaithful, 
because  they  are  convinced  that  infidelity  is  a  crime,  and  its  reward  is  death,  j 

When  we  consider  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Scythians  without  pre- 
judice, can  we  possibly  forbear  to  look  upon  them  with  esteem  and  admira- 
tion ?  Does  not  their  manner  of  living,  as  to  the  exterior  part  of  it  at  least,  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  no  fixed  habitation  ;  who 
did  not  till  the  ground ;  who  had  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  feeding  their 
flocks  and  herds  ;  and  who  dwelt  in  tents  ?  Can  we  believe  this  people  were 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  not  understanding,  or  rather,  for  despising  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver?  Is  it  not  to  be  wished,  that  those  metals  had  for  ever  lain  buried 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  had  never  been  dug  from  thence,  to 
become  the  causes  and  instruments  of  all  vices  and  iniquity  ?§    What  advao- 

*  Plnt.de  Garrul.  p.  511.  t  Lucian.  in  Tex.  p   51. 

X  Campestres  melius  Scytha", 

Q,uoruin  plaustra  ragas  rite  trahiint  domof, 
Virunt,  et  rigidi  Getai  ; 

Immctata  quibus  jujera  libera* 
Frugei  et  Cerercm  ferunt: 

Sec  cultura  placet  longior  annua, 
DefuDCtumque  laboribus 

Squall  recreat  sorte  vicariui 
Illic  matre  carentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocent ; 
Nee  dotata  regit  virum 

Conjux,  nee  nitido  fidit  adultero : 
Dos  est  magna  parentium 

Virtus,  et  mctueiis  alterius  viri 
Certo  fosdcre  caslitas  : 

Et  peccare  nefas,  aut  pretium  est  mori. — Hor.  lib.  iii.  Oi   3^ 

t  Aurum  irrepertum,  et  sic  melius  situra 
Cum  terra  celat,  spernere  fortior, 
Q.uam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sarnim  mpiente  Hoxlra  ——Hor.  lib.  iii.  Od.  S. 
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t;ige  could  gold  or  silver  be  of  to  the  Scythians,  who  valued  nothing  but  what 
the  necessities  of  man  actually  require,  and  who  took  care  to  set  narrow  bounds 
to  those  necessities  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that,  Ijving  as  they  did,  without  houses, 
they  should  make  no  account  of  those  arts  that  were  so  highly  valued  in  other 
places,  as  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting ;  or  that  they  should  despise 
fine  clothes  and  cosily  furniture,  since  they  found  the  skins  of  beasts  sufficient 
to  defend  them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  After  all,  can  we  truly 
say,  that  these  pretended  advantages  contribute  to  the  real  happiness  of  life  '( 
Were  those  nations  that  had  them  in  the  greatest  plenty,  more  healthful  or 
rf-obust  than  the  Scythians  ?  Did  they  live  to  a  greater  age  than  they?  or  did 
they  spend  their  lives  in  greater  freedom  and  tranquillity,  or  in  a  greater  exemp- 
tion from  cares  and  troubles  ?  Let  us  acknowledge,  to  the  shame  of  ancienx 
philosophy,  that  the  Scythians,  who  did  not  particularly  apply  themselves  to 
the  study  of  wisdom,  carried  it,  however,  to  a  greater  height  in  their  practice, 
than  either  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  any  other  civilized  nation.  They  did 
not  give  the  name  of  goods  or  riches  to  any  thing,  but  what,  humanly  speaking, 
truly  deserved  that  title  ;  as  health,  strength,  courage,  the  love  of  exercise  and 
liberty,  innocence  of  life,  sincerity,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fraud  and  dissimula- 
tion, and,  in  a  word,  all  such  qualities  as  render  a  man  more  virtuous  and  more 
valuable.  If  to  these  happy  dispositions  we  add  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God  and  of  our  Redeemer,  without  which  the  most  exalted  virtues  are  of  no 
value  and  ineffectual,  they  would  have  been  a  perfect  people. 

When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythians  with  those  of  the  present 
age,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  pencils  which  drew  so  oeautiful  a 
picture  were  not  free  from  partiality  and  flattery  ;  and  that  both  Justin  and 
Horace  have  decked  them  with  virtues  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  all 
antiquity  agrees  in  giving  the  same  testimony  of  them  ;  and  Homer  in  parti- 
cular, whose  opinion  ought  to  be  of  great  weight,  calls  them  "  the  most  just 
and  upright  of  men. 

But  at  length,  who  could  believe  it  ?  luxury,  that  might  be  thought  to  thrive 
only  in  an  agreeable  and  delightful  soil,  penetrated  into  this  rough  and  uncul- 
tivated region  ;  and  breaking  down  the  barriers,  which  the  constant  practice  of 
several  ages,  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  genius  of  the  people, 
had  set  against  it,  did  at  last  effectually  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  Scythians, 
and  bring  them,  in  that  respect,  upon  a  level  with  other  nations,  where  it 
had  long  been  predominant.  It  is  Strabo  that  acquaints  us  with  this  particular, 
which  is  very  worthy  of  our  notice  :  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.*  After  he  has  greatly  commended  the  simplicity,  frugality,  and  in- 
nocence of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  their  extreme  aversion  to  all  dfissimula- 
tion  and  deceit,  he  owns  that  their  intercourse,  in  later  times,  with  other  nations, 
bad  extirpated  those  virtues,  and  planted  the  contrary  vices  in  their  stead. 
"  One  would  think,"  says  he,  "  that  the  natural  effect  of  such  an  intercourse  with 
civilized  and  polite  nations  should  have  consisted  only  in  rendering  them  more 
humanized  and  courteous,  by  softening  that  air  of  savageness  and  ferocity 
which  they  had  before  :  but  instead  of  that,  it  introduced  a  total  dissoluteness 
of  manners  among  them,  and  quite  transformed  them  into  different  creatures." 
It  is  undoubtedly  with  reference  to  this  change  that  Athenaeus  says,  the  Scy- 
thians abandoned  themselves  to  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  suflfered  self-interest  and  avarice  to  prevail  among  them.t 

Strabo,  in  making  the  remark  I  have  been  mentioning,  does  not  deny  that 
this  fatal  change  of  manners  was  owing  to  the  Romans  and  Grecians.  "  Our 
example,"  says  he, "  has  perverted  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world :  by  carry- 
ing the  refinements  of  luxury  and  pleasure  among  them,  we  have  taught  them 
insincerity  and  fraud,  and  a  thousand  kinds  of  shameful  and  infamous  arts  to 
Ifet  money."  It  is  a  miserable  talent,  and  a  very  unhappy  distinction  for  a 
edition,  through  its  ingenuity  in  inventing  modes,  and  refining  upon  every  thing 

♦  Strab.  I.  rii.  p.  301.  f  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  524. 
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that  tends  to  nourish  and  promote  luxury,  to  become  tne  corrupter  of  all  Hi 
neighbours,  and  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  their  vices  and  debauchery. 

it  was  against  these  Scythians,  but  at  a  time  when  they  were  yet  uncor 
rupted,  and  in  their  utmost  vigour,  that  Darius  undertook  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition; which  I  will  make  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

SECTION  IV. — DARIUS's  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  SCYTHIANS. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  the  pretence  used  by  Darius  for  undertakinj; 
the  war  against  the  Scythians,  was  the  irruption  formerly  made  by  that  peoplcj 
into  Asia  ;  but  in  reality  he  had  no  other  purpose,  than  to  satisfy  his  own  am 
b^tion,  and  to  extend  his  conquests. 

His  brother  Artabanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard,  and  who,  on  his  side 
had  no  less  zeal  for  the  true  interests  of  the  king  his  brother,  thought  it  his  dut}' 
on  this  occasion  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  all  the  freedom  that  an  affair  oi 
such  importance  required.  "  Great  prince,"  said  he  to  him,  "  they  who  forni 
any  great  enterprise,  ought  carefully  to  consider,  whether  it  will  be  beneficial 
or  prejudicial  to  the  state  ;  whether  the  execution  of  it  will  be  easy  or  difficult ; 
whether  it  be  likely  to  augment  or  diminish  their  glory  ;  and  lastly,  whether 
the  thing  designed  be  consistent  with,  or  contrary  to,  the  rules  of  justice.** 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive,  sir,  even  though  you  were  sure  of  suc- 
cess, what  advantage  you  can  propose  to  yourself  in  undertaking  a  war  against 
the  Scythians.  Consider  the  vast  distance  between  them  and  you,  and  the 
prodigious  space  of  land  and  sea  that  separates  them  from  your  dominions  ; 
besides,  they  are  a  people  that  dwell  in  wild  and  uncultivated  deserts  ;  thai 
have  neither  towns  nor  houses  ;  that  have  no  fixed  settlement,  or  place  of  hab« 
itation  ;  and  that  are  destitute  of  all  manner  of  riches.  What  spoil  or  benefit 
can  accrue  to  your  troops  from  such  an  expedition ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
what  loss  have  you  not  reason  to  apprehend  ? 

"  As  they  are  accustomed  to  remove  from  country  to  country,  if  they  should 
think  proper  to  fly  before  you ;  not  out  of  cowardice  or  fear,  for  they  are  a  verj' 
courageous  and  warlike  people,  but  only  with  a  design  to  harass  and  ruin  your 
army,  by  continual  and  fatiguing  marches ;  what  would  become  of  us,  in  such 
an  uncultivated,  barren,  and  naked  country,  where  we  should  neither  find  forage 
for  our  horses,  nor  provision  for  our  men  ?  I  am  afraid,  sir.  that  through  a  false 
notion  of  glory,  and  the  influence  of  flatterers  you  may  be  hurried  into  a  war, 
which  may  turn  to  the  dishonour  of  the  nation.  You  now  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
peace  ana  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  your  people,  where  you  are  the  object 
of  their  admiration,  and  the  author  of  their  happiness.  You  are  sensible  the 
gods  have  placed  you  upon  the  throne  to  be  their  coadjutor,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  M  be  the  dispenser  of  their  bounty,  rather  than  the  minister  of  their 
power.  It  is  your  pleasure  to  be  the  protector,  the  guardian,  and  the  father 
of  your  subjects  :  and  you  often  declare  to  us,  because  you  really  believe  so, 
that  you  look  upon  yourself  as  invested  with  sovereign  power,  only  to  make 
your  people  happy.  What  exquisite  joy  must  it  be  to  so  great  a  prince  as  you 
are,  to  be  the  source  of  so  many  blessings  ;  and  under  the  shadow  of  your  name 
to  preserve  such  infinite  numbers  of  people  in  so  desirable  a  tranquillity!  Is  it 
not  the  glory  of  a  king,  who  loves  his  subjects,  and  is  beloved  by  them,  who 
instead  of  making  war  against  the  neighbouring  or  distant  nations,  makes  use 
of  his  power  to  keep  them  in  peace  and  amity  with  each  other ;  is  not  such  a 
glory  vastly  preferable  to  that  of  ravaging  and  spoiling  nations,  of  filling  the 
earth  with  slaughter  and  desolation,  with  horror,  consternation  and  despair? 
But  there  is  one  motive  more,  which  ought  to  have  a  greater  influence  upon  you 
than  all  others,  I  mean  that  of  justice.  Thanks  to  the  gods,  you  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  princes,  who  acknowledged  no  other  law  than  that  of  force, 
End  who  imagine  that  they  have  a  peculiar  privilege  annexed  to  their  dignity, 

*  Omnes  qui  mag-narum  rerum  consilia  suscipiunt,  af;stimare  debent,  an,  quod  inehoatur,  reipiiblice  utils, 
ips»»  »lorioium,  aiit  promptum  effectu,  aut  certe  non  arduiim  stt, — Tacit.  Hist.  1,  ii.  c.  7fi. 
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fvhich  private  persons  have  not,  of  invading  other  men's  properties.*  You  do 
Dot  make  your  greatness  consist  in  being  able  to  do  whatever  you  will,  but 
in  willing  only  what  may  be  done,  without  infringing  the  laws,  or  violating 
justice.!  To  speak  plain,  shall  one  man  be  considered  unjust,  and  a  robber, 
for  seizing  on  a  few  acres  of  his  neighbour's  estate  ;  and  shall  another  be 
accounted  just  and  great,  and  have  the  title  of  hero,  only  because  he  seizes 
upon  and  usurps  whole  provinces  ?  Permit  me,  sir,  to  ask  you,  what  title  have 
you  to  ycythia?  What  injury  have  the  Scythians  done  you?  wha^ reason  can 
vou  allege  for  declaring  war  against  them  ?  The  war,  indeed  in  which  you 
nave  been  engaged  against  the  Babylonians,  was  at  the  same  time  both  just 
and  necessary  :  the  gods  have  accordingly  crowned  your  arms  with  success. 
It  belongs  to  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  that  which  you  are  now  going  to 
undertake  is  of  the  same  nature.'* 

Nothing,  on  the  one  hand,  but  the  generous  zeal  of  a  brother,  truly  concerned 
for  the  glory  of  tiis  prince,  and  the  good  of  his  country,  could  inspire  such 
a  freedom :  as  on  the  other,  nothing  but  a  perfect  moderation  in  the  prince 
could  make  him  capable  of  bearing  with  it.  Darius,  as  Tacitus  observes 
of  another  gre*at  emperor,  had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  things  which  are 
generally  incompatible,  the  sovereignty  and  liberty.];  Far  from  being  oflFended 
at  the  freedom  used  by  his  brother,  he  thanked  him  for  his  good  advice,  though 
he  did  not  follow  it ;  for  he  had  taken  his  resolution.  He  departed  from  Susa 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  his  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  six  hundred  sail  of  ships,  was  chiefly  manned  with  Ionians,and  other 
Grecian  nations,  that  dwelt  upon  the  .sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Helles- 
pont. He  marched  his  army  towards  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  he 
passed  upon  a  bridge  of  boats  :  after  which,  having  made  himself  master  of 
all  Thrace,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  otherwise  called  the  Ister, 
where  he  had  ordered  his  fleet  to  join  him.  In  several  places  on  his  march 
he  caused  pillars  to  be  erected,  with  magnificent  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  called,  "  the  best  and  handsomest  man  living." 
What  a  littleness  of  soul  and  vanity  was  this ! 

And  yet,  if  all  this  prince's  faults  had  terminated  only  in  sentiments  of  pride 
and  vanity,  perhaps  they  would  appear  more  excusable  than  they  do,  at  least 
they  would  not  have  been  so  pernicious  to  his  subjects.  But  how  shall  we 
reconcile  Darius's  disposition,  which  seemed  to  be  so  exceedingly  humane  and 
gentle,  with  a  barbarous  and  cruel  action  of  his  towards  (Ebasus,  a  venerable 
old  man,  whose  merit,  a^  well  as  quality,  entitled  him  to  respect !  This  noble- 
man had  three  sons  who  were  all  preparing  themselves  to  attend  the  king  in 
this  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  Upon  Darius's  departure  from  Susa, 
the  good  old  father  begged  as  a  favour  of  him,  that  he  would  please  to  leave 
him  one  of  his  sons  at  home,  to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age.  "  One," 
replied  Darius,  "  will  not  be  sufficient  for  you  ;  I  will  leave  you  all  the  three :" 
and  immediately  he  caused  the  whole  to  be  put  to  death. § 

When  the  army  had  passed  the  Danube  upon  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  king 
was  for  having  the  bridge  broken  down,  that  his  army  might  nut  be  weakened 
by  leaving  so  considerable  a  detachment  of  his  troops,  as  was  necessary  to 
guard  it.  But  one  of  his  officers  represented  to  him  that  it  might  be  proper 
to  keep  that  as  a  necessary  resource,  in  case  the  war  with  the  Scythians  shoulci 
prove  unfortunate.  The  king  assented  to  this  opinion,  and  committed  the 
guarding  of  the  bridge  to  the  care  of  the  lonians,  who  built  it,  giving  them 
leave  at  the  same  time  to  go  back  to  their  own  country,  if  he  did  not  return 
in  the  space  of  two  months:  he  then  proceeded  on  his  march  to  Scythia.H 

As  soon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed  that  Darius  was  marching  against 
them,  they  immediately  entered  into  consultation  upon  the  measures  neces- 

*  Id  in  summa  fortuDo  «equius,  quod  validiiis:  cl  sua  retinere,  private  domus  ;  de  alienis  certare,  regiam 
/tudem  esse. — Tacit.  Annal.  I.  xxv.  c.  1. 

t  Ut  felicitatis  est  quantum  velis  posse,  sic  magnitudinis  velle  quantum  possis.  — Plin.  in  Paneg.  Traj. 

I  Nerya  Cnjsar  res  olim  dissociabiles   miscuit,  principatum  et  libcrtatem Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  iii. 

i  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  84.     Senec.  do  <•""• '-    <cvi.  y   Herod.  1  iv.  c.  99,  lOj. 
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saiy  to  be  taken.  Thej^  w^^re  very  sensible  that  they  were  not  in  a  conditio5 
to  resist  so  formidable  an  enemy  alone.  They  applied  therefore  to  all  the 
neighbouring  people,  and  desired  their  assistance,  alleging  that  the  danger  was 
general,  and  concerned  them  all;  and  that  it  was  their  common  interest  to 
oppose  an  enemy,  whose  views  of  conquest  were  not  confined  to  one  nation. 
Some  returned  favourable  answers  to  their  demand ;  others  absolutely  refused 
to  enter  into  a  war,  which  they  said  did  not  regard  themj  but  they  soon  had 
reason  to  repent  their  refusal.* 

One  wise  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,  was  to  secure  their  wives  and 
children  by  sending  them  in  carriages  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  country  ; 
with  them  likewise,  they  sent  all  their  herds  and  flocks,  reserving  nothing  "to 
themselves  but  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  .?  'iiy.  Another 
precaution  of  theirs  was  to  fill  up  all  their  wells,  and  stop  up  tlieii  springs,  ^d 
to  consume  all  the  forage  in  those  parts  through  which  the  Persian  army  were 
to  pass.  This  done,  they  imarched  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  against  the 
enemy,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  him  battle,  for  they  were  determined  to 
avoid  that,  but  to  draw  him  into  such  places  as  best  suited  Jheir  interest. 
Whenever  the  Persians  seemed  disposed  to  attack  them,  they  still  retired  far- 
ther up  into  the  country  ;  and  thereby  drew  them  on  from  place  to  place,  into 
the  territories  of  those  nations  that  had  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
them,  by  which  means  their  lands  became  a  prey  to  the  two  armies  of  thi» 
Persians  and  Scythians. j 

Darius,  weary  of  those  tedious  and  fatiguing  pursuits,  sent  a  herald  to  the 
king  of  the  Scythians,  whose  name  was  Indathyrsus,  with  this  message,  in  his 
name  :  "  Prince  of  the  Scythians,  wherefore  dost  thou  continually  fly  before 
me  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  stop  somewhere  or  other,  either  to  give  me  battle,  if 
thou  believest  thyself  able  to  encounter  me,  or  if  thou  thinkest  thyself  too 
weak,  to  acknowledge  thy  master,  by  presenting  him  with  earth  and  water  ?" 
The  Scythians  were  a  high-spirited  people,  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
and  professed  enemies  to  all  slavery.  Indathyrsus  sent  Darius  the  following 
answer  :  "If  I  fly  before  thee,  prince  of  the  Persians,  it  is  not  because  I  fear 
thee  :  what  I  do  now,  is  no  more  than  what  I  am  used  to  do  in  time  of  peace. 
We  Scythians  have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  defend:  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to 
force  us  to  come  to  an  engagement,  come  and  attack  the  tombs  of  our  fathers, 
and  thou  shalt  find  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  As  to  the  title  of  master, 
which  thou  assumest,  keep  it  for  other  nations  than  the  Scythians.  For  my 
part  I  acknowledge  no  other  master  than  the  great  Jupiter,  one  of  my  own 
ancestors,  and  the  goddess  Vesta. "J 

The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country,  the  greater  hardships  bis 
army  was  exposed  to.  Just  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  there 
came  a  herald  to  Darius  from  the  Scythian  prince,  with  a  bird,  a  mouse,  ? 
frog,  and  five  arrows  as  a  present.  The  king  desired  to  know  the  meaning 
of  these  gifts.  The  messenger  answered,  that  his  orders  were  only  to  deliver 
them,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  that  it  was  left  to  the  Persian  king  to  find  out 
the  meaning.  Darius  concluded  at  first,  that  the  Scythians  thereby  corisented 
to  deliver  up  the  earth  and  water  to  him,  which  were  represented  by  a  mouse 
and  a  frog  ;  as  also  their  cavaliy,  whose  swiftness  was  represented  by  the 
bird  ;  together  with  their  own  persons  and  arms,  signified  by  the  arrows.  But 
Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  had  deposed  the  Magian  impostor,  ex- 
pounded the  enigma  in  the  following  manner:  "Know,"  said  he  to  the  Per- 
sians, "  that  unless  you  can  fly  away  in  the  air  like  birds,  or  hide  yourselves 
in  the  earth  like  mice,  or  swim  in  the  water  like  frogs,  you  shall  in  no  wise  be 
able  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Scythians. "§ 

And  indeed,  the  whole  Persian  army,  marching  in  a  vast  uncultivated  and 
barren  country,  in  which  there  was  no  water,  was  reduced  to  so  deplorable 
a  condition,  that  they  had  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  inevitable  ruin ;  nor 


*  Hcrod.  1.  iv.  c.  10-2,  118, 119.  t  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  120,  125  J  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  126,  127. 

{  Herod  I   iv.  c   128,  130. 
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rvas  Darius  himself  exempted  from  the  common  danger.  He  owed  his  pre- 
servation to  a  camel,  which  was  loaded  with  water,  and  followed  him  with 
great  difficulty  through  that  wild  and  desert  country.  The  king  did  not  af- 
terwards forget  this  benefactor.  To  reward  him  for  the  service  he  had  done 
him,  and  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  on  his  return  into  Asia,  he  settled  a 
certain  district  oi  his  own  upon  him  for  his  peculiar  use  and  subsistence  ;  for 
which  reason  the  place  was  called  Gaugamele,  that  is,  in  the  Persian  tor^e, 
**  the  Camel's  Habitation."*  It  was  near  this  same  place  that  Darius  Codo- 
manus  received  a  second  overthrow  by  Alexander  tb.e  Great. 

Darius  deliberated  no  longer,  finding  himself  under  an  absolute  necessity 
of  quitting  his  imprudent  enterprise.  He  began  then  to  think  in  earnest  upon 
returning  home  ;  and  saw  but  too  plainly  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  night  came,  the  Persians,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  lighted 
a  great  number  of  fires  as  usual ;  and  leaving  the  old  men  and  the  sicK  be- 
hind them  in  the  camp,  together  with  all  their  asses,  which  made  a  sufficient 
noise,  they  marched  with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danube. 
The  Scythians  did  not  perceive  they  were  gone  till  the  next  morning  ;  where- 
upon they  immediately  sent  a  considerable  detachment,  as  quick  as  possible,  to 
the  Danube :  this  detachment,  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  roads 
of  the  country,  arrived  at  the  bridge  a  considerable  time  before  the  Persians. 
The  Scythians  had  sent  expresses  before  hand  to  persuade  the  lonians  to  break 
the  bridge,  and  to  return  to  their  own  country  ;  and  the  latter  had  promised 
to  do  it,  but  without  intending  to  execute  their  promise.  The  Scythians  now 
pressed  them  to  it  the  more  earnestly,  and  represented  to  them,  that  the  time 
prescribed  by  Darius  for  staying  there  was  elapsed  ;  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  return  home,  without  either  violating  their  w^ord  or  their  duty ;  that  they  now 
had  it  in  their  power  to  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  their  subjection,  and 
make  themselves  a  happy  and  free  people  ;  and  that  the  Scythians  would  ren- 
der Darius  incapable  of  forming  any  more  enterprises  against  his  neighbours.] 

The  lonians  entered  into  consultation  upon  the  afifair.  Miltiades,  an  Athe- 
nian, who  was  prince,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  tyrant,  of  Chersonesus  of 
Thrace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  one  of  those  tliat  had  accompa- 
nied Darius,  and  furnished  him  with  ships  for  his  enterprise.  Having  the  pub- 
lic interest  more  at  heart  than  his  own  private  advantage,!  he  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Scythians,  and  embrace  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the  liberty  of  Ionia.  All  the  othei 
commanders  yielded  to  his  sentiments,  except  Hystiaeus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus. 
^V'hen  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  represented  to  the  Ionian  generals,  that 
their  fortune  was  linked  with  that  of  Darius  ;  that  it  was  under  that  prince? 
protection  each  of  them  was  master  in  his  own  city ;  and  if  the  power  of  the 
Persians  should  sink  or  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not  fail  to  depose 
their  tyrants,  and  recover  their  freedom.  All  the  other  chiefs  embraced  his 
opinion  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  most  cases,  the  consideration  of  privr.te  interest 
prevailed  over  the  public  good.  They,  therefore,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
vvajting  for  Darius :  but;  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  and  hinder  them  from 
undertaking  any  thin^,  they  declared  that  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  pursuant 
to  their  uquest ,  and  the  better  to  cei.Ty  on  the  fraud,  they  actually  began  to 
nreak  one  end  of  the  bridge,  exhorting  the  Scythians  at  the  same  time  to  do 
.'heir  part,  to  return  speedily  back  to  meet  the  common  enemy,  to  attack  and 
defeat  them  The  Scythians,  being  too  credulous,  retired,  and  were  deceived 
i  second  time. 

They  missed  Darius,  who  had  taken  a  different  route  from  that  in  whicti 
Ihey  expected  to  come  up  with  him.  He  arrived  by  night  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  and  finding  it  broken  down,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  the  lonians 
^ere  gone,  and  consequently  he  should  b?    virved.     He  made  his  people  calJ 
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out  with  a  loud  voice  tor  Hystiaeus,  the  Milesian,  who  at  last  answered  aiiK 
relieved  the  king  from  his  anxiety.  They  entirely  repaired  the  bridge ;  so  that 
Darius  repassed  the  Danube,  and  came  back  into  Thrace.  There  he  left  Me- 
gabyzus,  one  of  his  chief  generals,  with  part  of  his  army,  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  that  country,  and  entirely  reduce  it  to  his  obedience.  After  which 
he  repassed  the  Bosphorus  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  went  to  Sardis,  where 
he  spent  the  winter  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  following  year,  in  order  to  re- 
fresh his  army,  which  had  sufifered  extremely  in  that  ill-concerted  and  unfor- 
tunate expedition.* 

Megabyzus  continued  some  time  in  Thrace,  whose  inhabitants,  according  to 
Herodotus,  would  have  been  invincible,  had  they  used  the  discretion  to  unite 
their  forces,  and  to  choose  one  chief  commander.!  Some  of  them  had  very 
particulai  customs.  In  one  of  their  districts,  when  a  child  came  into  the  world, 
all  the  relations  expressed  great  sorrow  and  affliction,  bitterly  weeping  at  the 
prospect  of  misery  the  new-born  infant  had  to  experience :  and,  when  any 
person  died,  all  their  kindred  rejoiced,  because  they  looked  upon  the  deceased 
person  as  happy  only  from  that  moment,  wherein  he  was  delivered  for  ever 
from  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  this  life.  In  another  district,  where  poly- 
gamy was  in  fashion,  when  a  husband  died,  it  was  a  great  dispute  among  his 
wives,  which  of  them  was  the  best  beloved.  She  in  whose  favour  the  contest 
was  decided,  had  the  privilege  of  being  sacrificed  by  her  nearest  relation  upon 
the  tomb  of  her  husband,  and  of  being  buried  with  him  ;  while  all  the  other 
wives  envied  hei  happiness,  and  thought  themselves  in  some  sort  dishonoured. 

Darius,  on  his  return  to  Sardis  after  his  unhappy  expedition  against  the  Scy- 
thians, having  learned  to  a  certainty  that  he  owed  both  his  own  safety  and  that 
of  his  whole  army  to  Hystiaeus,  who  had  persuaded  the  lonians  not  to  destroy 
the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  sent  for  that  prince  to  his  court,  and  desired  him 
freely  to  ask  any  favour,  in  recompence  of  his  service.  Hystiaeus  hereupon 
desired  the  king  to  give  him  Marcina  of  Edonia,  a  territory  upon  the  river 
Strymon  in  Thrace,  together  with  the  liberty  of  building  a  city  there.  His  re- 
quest was  readily  granted :  whereupon  he  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  caused 
a  fleet  of  ships  to  be  equipped,  and  then  set  out  for  Thrace.  Having  taken 
possession  of  the  territory  granted  him,  he  immediately  set  about  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project  for  building  a  city,  j 

Megabyzus,  who  was  then  governor  of  Thrace  for  Darius,  nnmediately  per- 
ceived how  prejudicial  that  undertaking  would  be  to  the  king's  affairs  in  those 
quarters.  He  considered,  that  this  new  city  stood  upon  a  navigable  river  :  that 
the  country  round  it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for  the  building  of  ships ;  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  different  nations,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  that  might 
furnish  great  numbers  of  men  for  land  and  sea  service  ;  that  if  once  those  peo- 
ple were  tmder  the  management  of  a  prince  so  skilful  and  enterprising  as  Hy- 
stis&us,  they  might  become  so  powerful  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  it  would  be 
no  longer  possible  for  the  king  to  keep  them  in  subjection  ;  especially  consi- 
dering, that  they  had  a  great  many  gold  and  silver  mines  in  that  country,  which 
would  enable  them  to  carry  on  any  projects  or  enterprises.  At  his  return  to 
Sardis,  he  represented  all  these  things  to  the  king,  who  was  convinced  by  his 
reasons,  and  therefore  sent  for  Hystiaeus  to  come  to  him  at  Sardis,  pretending 
to  have  some  great  designs  in  view,  wherein  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  his 
counsel.  When  he  had  brought  him  to  his  court  by  this  means,  he  carried 
him  to  Susa,  making  him  believe,  that  he  set  an  extraordinary  value  upon  a 
friend  of  his  fidelity  and  understanding  :  two  qualifications  that  rendered  him 
so  very  dear  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  given  such  memorable  proofs  in  the 
Scythian  expedition  ;  and  giving  him  to  understand  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  find  something  for  him  in  Persia,  which  would  make  h»n 
ample  amends  for  all  that  he  could  leave  behind  him.  Hystiaeus,  pleased 
with  so  honourable  a  (listinclion,  and  finding  himself  likewise  under  a  neces- 
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-fflty  of  complying,  accompanied  Darius  to  Susa,  and  left  Aristagoras  to  govern 

kt  Miletus  in  his  stead. 

vviiile  Megabyzus  was  still  in  Thrace,  he  sent  several  Persian  noblemen  to 
Aniyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  require  him  to  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius 
his  master :  this  was  the  usual  form  of  one  prince's  submitting  to  another : 
Amyntas  readily  complied  with  that  request,  and  paid  all  imaginable  honour 
to  the  envoys.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  an  entertainment  which  he  made  foi 
(hem,  they  desired  that  the  ladies  might  be  brought  in,  which  was  a  thing  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  country  :  the  king  however,  would  not  venture  tc 
refuse  them.  The  Persian  noblemen  being  heated  with  wine,  and  thinking  they 
might  use  the  same  freedom  as  in  their  own  country,  did  not  observe  a  du6 
decorum  towards  those  princesses.  The  king's  son,  whose  name  was  Alexan- 
der, could  not  see  his  mother  and  sister  treated  in  such  a  manner,  without 
great  resentment  and  indignation.  Wherefore,  upon  some  preience  or  other, 
he  contrived  to  send  the  ladies  out  of  the  room,  as  if  they  were  to  return  again 
presently :  and  had  the  precaution  to  get  the  king,  his  father,  also  out  of  the 
company.  In  this  interval  he  caused  some  young  men  to  be  dressed  like  wo- 
men, and  to  be  armed  with  poignards  under  their  garments.  These  pretended 
ladies  came  into  the  room  instead  of  the  others  ;  and  when  the  Persians  began 
to  treat  them  as  they  had  before  treated  the  princesses,  they  drew  out  their 
poignards,  fell  violently  upon  them,  and  killed,  not  only  the  noblemen,  but 
every  one  of  their  attendants.  The  news  of  this  slaughter  soon  reached  Susa ; 
and  the  king  appointed  commissioners  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter ;  but 
Alexander,  by  the  power  of  bribes  and  present.s,  stifled  the  aflfair,  so  that  it 
came  to  nothing.* 

The  Scythians,  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  invading  their  countrj^  passed 
the  Danube,  and  ravaged  all  that  part  of  Thrace  that  had  submitted  to  the 
Persians,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  Miltiades,  to  avoid  their  fury,  abandoned 
the  Chersonesus :  but  after  the  enemy  retired,  he  returned  thither,  and  was 
restored  to  the  same  power  he  had  before  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.! 

SECTION-    V. DARIUS'S    CONQUEST    OF    INDIA 

About  the  same  time,t  which  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Darius's  reign, 
this  prince,  ambitious  of  extending  his  dominion  eastwards,  first  resolved,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  conquests,  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  To 
this  end,  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  at  Caspatyra,  a  city  upon 
the  Indus,  and  did  the  same  at  several  other  places  on  the  same  river,  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Scythia.§  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to 
Scylax,li  a  Grecian  of  Caryandia,  a  town  of  Caria,  who  was  perfectly  well 
versed  in  maritime  affairs.  His  orders  were,  to  sail  down  that  river,  and  get 
all  the  knowledge  he  possibly  could  of  the  country  on  both  sides,  quite  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  to  pass  from  thence  into  the  southern  ocean,  and  to 
steer  his  course  afterwards  to  the  west,  and  return  that  way  to  Persia.  Scy- 
lax,  having  exactly  observed  his  instructions,  and  sailed  qui^e  down  the 
river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  strait  of  Babelmandel ;  and  after  a 
voyage  of  thirty  r-^onths  from  the  time  of  his  setting  out  from  Caspatyra,  he 
arrived  in  Egypt  at  the  same  port  from  whence  Nechao,  king  of  Egypt,  had 
formerly  sent  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  service,  with  orders  '>  sail 
round  the  coast  of  Africa. *i[  Very  probably  this  was  the  same  port  where  now 
stands  thp  town  of  Suez,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  Scy- 
lax  returned  to  Susa,  where  he  gave  Darius  an  account  of  all  his  discoveries. 
Parius  afterwards  entered  India  with  an  army,  and  subjected  all  that  vast 
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countiy.  The  res  iei  will  naturally  expect  to  be  ii  formed  of  tlie  particulars 
of  so  important  a  war.  But  Herodotus*  does  not  say  one  word  about  it:  he 
only  tells  us,  that  India  made  the  twentieth  province,  or  government,  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  that  the  annual  revenue  of  it  was  worth  three  hundred  and 
sixty  talents  of  gold  to  Darius,  which  amount  to  near  eleven  millions  of  livres 
of  I'rench  money,  something  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
or  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

SECTIOxV  VI. THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  lONIANS. 

Darius,  after  his  return  to  Susa  from  the  Scythian  expedition  had  given  his 
brother  Artaphernes  the  government  of  Sardis,  and  made  Otanes  commandei 
in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  countries  along  the  sea-coast,  in  the  room  of  Me- 
gabyzus.f 

From  a  small  spark,  kindled  by  a  sedition  at  Naxus,  arose  a  great  flame, 
which  gave  occasion  to  a  considerable  war.  Naxus  w^as  the  most  important 
island  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago.  In 
this  sedition  the  principal  inhabitants  having  been  overpowered  by  the  po 
pulace,  who  were  the  greater  number,  many  of  the  richest  families  were 
banished  out  of  the  island.  Hereupon  they  fled  to  Miletus,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  Aristagoras,  imploring  him  to  reinstate  them  in  their  own  city. 
He  was  at  that  time  governor  of  that  city,  as  lieutenant  to  Hystiaeus,  to  whom 
he  was  both  nephew  and  son-in-la^v,  and  whom  Darius  had  carried  along 
with  him  to  Susa.  Aristagoras  promised  to  give  these  exiles  the  assistance 
they  desired.J 

But  not  being  powerful  enough  himself  to  execute  w^hat  he  had  promised,  he 
went  to  Sardis,  and  communicated  the  affair  to  Artaphernes.  He  represented 
to  him,  that  this  was  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  reducing  Naxus  under 
the  power  of  Darius  ;  that  if  he  was  once  master  of  that  island,  all  the  rest 
of  the  Cyclades  would  fall  of  theniselves  into  his  hands,  one  after  another; 
that  in  consequence,  the  isle  of  Eubusa,  now  Negropont,  which  was  as  lai^e  as 
Cyprus,  and  lay  very  near  it,  would  be  easily  conquered,  which  would  give 
the  king  a  free  passage  into  Greece,  and  the  means  of  subjecting  all  that 
country  ;  and,  in  short,  that  a  hundred  ships  would  be  sufficient  lor  the  ef- 
fectual execution  of  this  enterprise.  Artaphernes  was  so  pleased  with  the  pro- 
ject, that,  instead  of  one  hundred  vessels,  w^hich  Aristagoras  required,  he  pro- 
mised him  two  hundred,  in  case  he  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  the  expedition 

The  king,  charmed  with  the  mighty  hopes  with  which  he  was  flattered, 
very  readily  approved  the  enterprise,  though  it  was  founded  only  on  injustice, 
and  a  boundless  ambition ;  as  also  in  perfidiousness  on  the  part  of  Aristagoras 
and  Artaphernes.  No  consideration  gave  him  a  moment's  pause.  The  most 
injurious  project  is  formed  and  accepted  without  the  least  reluctance  or 
scruple  :  motives  of  advantage  and  convenience  solely  determine.  The  is»e 
lay  convenient  tor  the  Persians  :  this  was  concei^'ed  a  sufficient  title,  and  'i 
warrantable  ground  to  reduce  it  by  force  of  arms.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the 
other  expeditions  of  this  prince  had  no  better  principle. 

As  soon  as  Artaphernes  had  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  this  project,  ho 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  executing  it.  The  better  to  conceal  his 
design,  and  to  surprise  the  people  of  Naxus,  he  spread  a  report  that  his  fleet 
was  going  towards  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  spring  fbllowinghe  sent  the  number 
of  ships  he  had  promised  to  Miletus,  under  the  command  of  Megabates,  a 
Persian  nobleman  of  the  royal  faiiiily  of  Achaimenes.  But  being  directed  in 
lii=  commission  to  obey  the  orders  of  Aristagoras,  that  haughty  Persian  could 
not  bear  to  be  under  the  comir.and  of  an  Ionian,  especially  one  who  treated 
him  !P.  a  lofty  and  imperious  manner.  This  pique  occasioned  a  breach  be- 
tween (lie  two  generals,  v/hich  ror^r.  .^o  high,  that  Megabates,  to  be  revenged  of 
Aristagoras  grivc  tiie  Naxians  secret  intelligence  of  the  design  formed  againsi 
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thoTo.  Upoi!  v.huh  intelligence  they  niade  such  preparations  for  their  defence, 
ll!;it  tlie  Persians,  ai'ter  having  spent  four  months  in  besieging  the  capital  of  the 
:sjand.ri!5d  consinr.ed  all  their  provisions,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

This  project  having  thus  miscarried,  Megabates  threw  all  the  blame  upon 
Arrnagoras,  and  entirely  ruined  his  credit  with  Artaphernes.  The  lonians  fore- 
saw, that  this  accident  would  be  attended,  not  only  with  the  loss  of  his  gcvern- 
nunt,  but  with  his  utter  ruin.  The  desperate  situation  he  was  in  made  l.im 
think  of  revolting  from  the  king,  as  the  only  expedient  whereby  he  could  pos- 
s^ibiy  save  himself.  No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  design.^  than  a  messengei 
came  to  him  from.  Hystiaeus,  who  gave  him  the  same  counsel.  Hystiasu?,  who 
had  now  been  some  years  at  the  Persian  court,  being  disgusted  with  the  man- 
ners of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ardent  desire  to  return  to  his  own  counliy. 
•Jiought  this  ilie  most  likely  means  of  bringing  it  about,  and  therefore  gave 
A^ristagoras  that  counsel.  He  flattered  himself,  that  in  case  any  troubles  arose 
in  Ionia,  he  could  prevail  with  Darius  to  send  him  thither  to  appease  them  \ 
and,  in  fact,  the  thing  happened  according  to  his  expectation.  As  soon  as  Aris- 
tagoras  found  his  design  seconded  by  the  orders  of  Hystiaeus,  he  imparted  them 
V.J  the  principal  persons  of  Ionia,  whom  he  found  extremely  well  disposed  to 
enter  into  his  views.  He  therefore  deliberated  no  longer,  but  being  deter- 
mined to  revolt,  applied  himself  v.holly  to  making  preparations  for  it.* 

The  people  of  Tyre,  having  been  reduced  to  slavery  when  their  city  was 
token  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  groaned  under  that  oppression  for  the  space  of 
seventy  years.  But  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  they  were  restored,  ac- 
cording to  Isaiah's  prophecy,!  to  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges, 
with  the  liberty  of  having  a  king  of  their  own;  which  liberty  they  enjoyed 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  seems  probable,  that  this  favour  was 
granted  them  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  service  he  expected  to  receive 
from  that  city,  (which  was  so  powerful  by  sea,)  in  reducing  the  lonians  la 
their  ancient  subjection.     This  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Darius's  reign.] 

The  next  year,  Aristagoras,  in  order  to  engage  the  lonians  to  adhere  the 
more  closely  to  him,  reinstated  them  in  their  liberty,  and  in  all  their  former 
privileges.  He  began  with  Miletus,  where  he  divested  himself  of  his  power, 
and  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  then  made  a  journey  through 
all  Ionia,  where,  by  his  example,  his  influence  and  perhaps  by  the  fear  that 
they  would  be  forced  to  it  whether  they  would  or  not,  he  prevailed  upon  al) 
the  other  tyrants  to  do  the  same  in  eveiy  city.  They  complied  the  more 
readily  with  it,  as  the  Persian  power,  since  the  check  it  received  in  Scythia, 
was  the  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  lonians,  who  were  naturally  fond 
of  liberty  and  a  state  of  independence,  and  professed  enemies  to  all  tyranny. 
Having  united  them  all  in  this  manner  in  one  common  league,  of  which  he 
himself  was  declared  the  head,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
king,  and  naade  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land  for  supporting  a  wai 
against  him.§ 

To  enable  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  vigour,  Aristagoras  went, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  yeSiT  following,  to  Lacedaemon,  in  order  to  bring  that 
city  into  his  interests,  and  engage  it  to  furnish  him  with  succours.  Cleomenes 
was  at  this  time  king  of  Sparta.  He  w^as  the  son  of  Anaxandrides  by  a  second 
wife,  whom  the  Ephori  had  obliged  him  to  marry,  because  he  had  no  issue 
by  the  first.  He  had  by  her  three  sons  besides  Cleomenes,  namely,  Dorat-us. 
Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus,  the  two  last  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  of  La- 
cedaemon in  their  turns.  Aristagoras  then  addressed  himself  to  Cleomenes; 
and  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview  between  them  being  agreed  to,  he 
v»'aitedupon  him,  and  represented  to  him,  that  the  lonians  and  Lacedaemonians 
were  countrymen  ;    that  Sparta  being  the  most  powerful  city  of  Greece,  it 

=f   H-ro<!.  I.  V.  c.  35,  36. 
t  "  And  it  shall  ccme  to   pass  uft.  r  the  en:!  i  <'  seventy  yf;urs.  thp.t  the  Lord  will  visit  Tyre,  and  abe 
•ha"  tura  to  her  lui","  I-a.  xxiii.  17. 

1  A    M.  250?.     Aoi  .!.  r.  LO:i.  {  Herod.  1.  ^  .  c.  37. 3«, 
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would  be  for  her  honour  to  concur  >vith  him  in  the  design  he  had  formed  oi 
♦■estorinfj:  the  lonians  to  their  liberty:  that  the  Persians,  their  comm<5n  enemy., 
were  not  a  warlike  people,  but  exceeding  rich  and  wealthy,  and  consequently 
would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  that,  considering  the 
present  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  lonians,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them 
to  carry  their  victorious  arms  even  to  Susa,  the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  the  place  of  the  king's  residence  :  he  showed  him,  at  the  same  time, 
a  description  of  all  the  nations  and  towns  through  which  they  were  to  pas.-*, 
engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of  brass  which  he  had  brought  along  with  bim. 
Cleomenes  desired  three  days  to  consider  of  his  proposals.  That  term,  being, 
expired,  he  asked  the  Ionian  how  far  it  was  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  Susa,  and 
how  much  time  it  required  to  go  irom  the  one  place  to  the  other.  Aristagoras, 
without  considering  the  effect  his  answer  was  likely  to  have  with  Cleomenes, 
told  him,  that  from  Ionia  to  Susa  was  about  three  months  journey.*  Cleo- 
menes was  so  amazed  at  this  proposal,  that  he  immediately  ordered  him  to 
depart  from  Sparta  before  sun-set.  Aristagoras,  nevertheless,  followed  him 
home  to  his  house,  and  endeavoured  to  win  him  by  arguments  of  another  sort 
that  is,  by  presents.  The  first  sum  he  offered  him  was  only  ten  talents,  which 
were  equivalent  to  thirty  thousand  livres  French  money  :  that  being  refused,  he 
still  rose  in  his  offers,  till  at  last  he  proposed  to  g've  him  fifty  talents.  Goi^o, 
a  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  whom  her  fathei 
had  not  ordered  to  quit  the  room,  apprehending  nothing  from  so  young  a 
child,  hearing  the  proposals  that  were  made  to  her  father,  cried  out,  "  Fly. 
father,  fly,  this  stranger  will  corrupt  you,"  Cleomenes,  laughed,  yet  observeQ 
the  child  s  admonition,  and  actually  retired.     Aristagoras  left  Sparta. t 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  found  a  more  favourable 
reception.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  there  at  a  time  when  the  Athe- 
nians were  extremely  well  disposed  to  hearken  to  an}^  proposals  that  could  be 
made  to  them  against  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  were  highly  offended  on 
the  following  occasion.  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  about 
ten  years  before  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  having  been  banished,  after 
having  in  vain  tried  numerous  methods  for  his  re-establishment,  at  last  went 
to  Sardis,  and  made  application  to  Aitaphernes.  He  insinuated  himself  so 
far  into  the  good  opinion  of  that  governor,  that  he  listened  favourably  to  all 
he  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians,  and  became  extremely  preju- 
diced against  them.|  The  Athenians,  having  intelligence  of  this,  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Sardis,  and  desired  of  Artaphernes,  not  to  give  ear  to  what 
any  of  their  outlaws  should  insinuate  to  their  disadvantage.  The  answer  of 
Artaphernes  to  this  message  was,  that  if  they  desired  to  live  in  peace,  they 
must  recall  Hippias.  When  this  haughty  answer  was  brought  back  to  the 
Athenians,  the  whole  citj^  was  violently  enraged  against  the  Persians.  Aris- 
tagoras, coming  thithe^-  just  at  this  juncture,  easily  obtained  all  he  desired. 
Herodotus  remarks  on  this  occasion,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  impose  upon  a 
multitude  than  upon  a  single  person  ;  and  so  Aristagoras  found  it ;  for  he  pre 
vailed  with  thirty-thousand  Athenians  to  come  to  a  resolution,  into  which  he 
could  not  persuade  Cleomenes  alone.  They  engaged  immediately  to  furnish 
twenty  ships  to  assist  him  in  his  design  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  thia 
little  fleet  was  the  original  source  of  all  the  calamities  in  which  both  the  Per- 
sians and  Grecians  were  aftenvards  involved. 5 

In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  the  lonians,  having  collected  all  their  forces, 
together  with  the  twenty  vessels  furnished  by  the  city  of  Athens,  and  five 
more  from  Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,  where,  leaving 

*  According;  to  Herodotus,  who  reckons  the  parasanga,  a  Persian  measure,  to  contain  30  stadia,  the  dis- 
tance from  Sardis  to  Susa  is  450  parasang'as,  or  13,500  stadia,  which  makes  675  of  ourleag-ues;  for  we  gene 
rally  reckon  20  stadia  to  one  of  our  common  leagues.     So  that   by  travelling   150  stadia  per  day,  which 
makes  seven  leagues  and  a  half  of  our  measure,  it  is  ninety  dayt  journey  from  Sardis  to  Susa.     If  they  s«t 
lit  from  Ephesus,  it  would  require  about  four  days  more,  for  Ephesus  is  540 stadia  from  Sardis. 
t  Herod.  1.  V.  c.  38,  41,  49,  51. 
J    This  fact  has  been  before  treated  at  large  in  ihf  preceding  volume.  }  Herod.  1.  y.  c.  55,  96,  99« 
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Uieir  ships,  they  marched  by  land  to  the  city  of  Sardis  :  and,  finding  the  pi ac* 
Hi  a  defenceless  condition,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  it :  but  were  not 
p.bio  to  force  the  citadel,  into  which  Artaphernes  retired.  As  most  of  the 
houses  of  the  city  were  built  with  reeds,  and  consequent!;^  were  very  com- 
bustible, an  Ionian  soldier  set  fire  to  one  house,  the  flame  of  which  spreading: 
and  communicating  itself  to  the  rest,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes.  Upon  this 
accident,  the  Persians  and  Lydians  assembling  their  forces  together  for  thoii 
defence,  the  lonians  judged  it  was  time  for  them  to  think  of  retreating;  and 
accordingly  they  marched  back  with  all  possible  diligence,  in  order  to  re 
embark  at  Ephesus  :  but  the  Persians,  arriving  there  almost  as  socn  as  they, 
attacked  them  vigorously,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men.  The 
Athenians,  after  'he  return  of  their  ships,  would  never  again  engage  in  this 
war,  notwithstanding  all  the  intreaties  and  solicitations  of  Aristagoras.* 

Darius  being  informed  of  the  burning  oi  Sardis,  and  of  the  part  the  Atheni 
ans  took  in  that  affair,  resolved  from  that  very  time  to  make  war  upon  Greece  ^ 
and  that  he  might  never  foi^et  his  resolution,  he  commanded  one  of  his  offi- 
cers to  cry  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice  every  night,  when  he  was  at  supper, 
"  Sir,  remember  (he  Athenians."  In  the  burning  of  Sardis  it  happened  that 
the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  goddess  of  that  country,  was  consumed  with  the 
rest  of  the  city.  This  accident  served  afterwards  as  a  pretence  to  the  Per- 
sians to  burn  all  the  temples  they  found  in  Greece ;  to  which  they  were  like- 
wise induced  by  a  motive  of  religion,  which  I  have  before  explaii:ed.t 

As  Aristagoras,  the  head  and  manager  of  this  revolt,  was  Hystiseus's  lieu- 
tenant at  Miletus,  Darius  suspected  that  the  latter  might  probably  be  the  in- 
stigator of  the  whole  conspiracy  ;  for  which  reason  he  entered  into  a  free  con- 
ference with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  acquainted  him  with  hi.s  thoughts,  and 
the  just  grounds  he  had  for  his  suspicions.  Hystiaeus,  who  was  a  crafty  cour- 
tier, and  an  expert  master  in  the  art  of  dissembling,  appeared  extremely  sur- 
prised and  afflicted ;  and  speaking  in  a  tone  that  at  once  expressed  both  sor- 
row and  indignation,  thus  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself  to  the  king  :^  "  is 
It  possible,  then,  for  your  majesty  to  have  entertained  so  injurious  a  suspicion 
of  the  most  faithful  and  most  affectionate  of  your  servants?  I  concerned  in  a 
rebellion  against  you  !  Alas  !  what  is  there  in  the  world  that  could  tempt  me 
to  it?  Do  I  want  any  thing  here?  Am  I  not  already  raised  to^  one  of  th^ 
highest  stations  in  your  court?  And  besides  the  honour  I  have  of  assisting  at 
your  councils,  do  I  not  daily  receive  new  proofs  of  your  bounty,  by  the  num- 
berless favours  you  heap  upon  me  ?"  After  this  he  insinuated,  that  the  revolt 
in  Ionia  proceeded  from  his  absence  and  distance  from  the  country  ;  that  they 
had  waited  for  that  opportunity  to  rebel  ;  that  if  he  had  staid  at  Miletus,  the 
conspiracy  would  never  have  been  formed  :  that  the  surest  way  to  restore  the 
king's  affairs  in  that  province,  would  be  to  send  him  thither  ;  that  he  promised 
him  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  deliver  Aristagoras  into  his  hands;  and 
engaged,  besides  all  this,  to  make  the  large  island  of  Sardinia  tributary  to 
him.f  The  best  princes  are  often  too  credulous  ;  and  when  they  have  once 
taken  a  subject  into  their  cotifidence,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  withdraw  from 
him ;  nor  do  they  easily  undeceive  themselv,es.  Darius,  imposed  upon  by 
the  air  of  sincerity  with  which  Hystiaeus  spoke  on  this  occasion,  believed  him 
on  his  own  word,  and  gave  him  leave  to  return  to  Ionia,  on  condition  he  would 
return  to  the  Persian  court  as  soon  as  he  had  executed  what  he  proniised.§ 

The  revolters  in  the  mean  time,  though  deserted  by  the  Athenians,  and 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  check  they  had  received  in  Ionia,  did  not 
lose  courage  but  still  pushed  on  their  point  with  resolution.  Their  fleet  set 
«ail  towards  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  Byzantium,  with 


*  Herod.  I.  V.  c.  99,  103.  t  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  105. 

*  Tliis  island  is  very  remote  from  Ionia,  and  could  have  no  relation  to  it      I  am  therefore  incltaea  te  »#• 
ci/-  i!  niiisJ  l>c  an  erriir  that  has  crey-t  i.Tto  the  text  of  Herodotus, 
5   Hrrodl.  V.  c    105,  107. 
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the  major  part  of  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  that  quarter    after  which,  as  they 
were  returning,  they  obliged  the  Carians  and  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  join 
with  them  in  this  war.     jThe  Persian  generals,  having  divided  their  forces 
among  theniselves,  marched  three  different  ways  against  the  rebels,  and  de 
feated  them  in  several  encounters,  in  one  of  which  Aristagoras  Avas  slain.* 

When  Hystiaeus  came  to  Sardis,  his  intriguing  spirit  formed  a  plot  against 
the  government,  into  which  he  drew  a  great  number  of  Persians.  But,  per- 
ceiving by  some  discourse  he  had  with  Artaphernes,  that  the  part  he  had  ii 
the  revolt  of  Ionia  was  not  unknown  *o  that  governor,  he  thought  it  not  safe  foi 
him  to  stay  any  longer  at  Sardis,  and  retired  secretly,  the  night  following,  ti- 
the isle  of  Chios  :  from  thence  he  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  Sardis,  with  let 
ters  for  such  of  the  Persians  as  he  had  gained  to  his  party.  This  messengc 
betrayed  him,  and  delivered  his  letters  to  Artaphernes,  by  which  means  the 
plot  was  discovered,  all  his  accomplices  put  to  death,  and  his  project  utterly 
defeated.  But  still  imagining  that  he  could  bring  about  some  enterprise  of 
importance,  if  he  was  once  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  league,  he  made  several 
attempts  to  get  into  Miletus,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  by  the 
citizens  :  but  none  of  his  endeavours  succeeded,  and  he  v/as  obliged  to  return 
to  Chios.! 

Being  there  asked  why  he  had  so  strongly  urged  Aristagoras  to  revolt,  and 
by  that  means  involved  Ionia  in  such  calamities,  he  made  answer,  that  it  was 
because  the  king  had  resolved  to  transport  the  lonians  into  Phoenicia,  and  to 
plant  the  Phoenicians  in  Ionia.  But  all  this  was  a  mere  story  and  fiction  of  hi? 
own  inventing,  Darius  having  never  conceived  any  such  design.  The  artifice 
however,  served  his  purpose  extremely  well,  not  only  for  justifying  him  to  th- 
fonians,  but  also  for  engaging  them  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  Foi 
being  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  this  transmigration,  they  came  to  a  firm  reso 
lution  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Persians  to  the  last  extremity. J; 

Artaphernes  and  Otanes,  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  generals,  finding  that 
Miletus  was  the  centre  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  resolved  to  march  thither 
with  all  their  forces  ;  concluding,  that  if  they  could  carry  that  city,  all  the  rest 
would  submit  of  course.  The  lonians,  having  intelligence  of  their  design,  de- 
termined in  a  general  assembly  to  send  no  army  into  the  field,  but  to  fortify 
Miletus,  to  furnish  it  as  well  as  possible  with  provisions,  and  all  things  neces- 
sary for  enduring  a  siege  ;  and  to  unite  all  their  forces  to  engage  the  Persians 
at  sea,  their  skill  in  maritime  affairs  inducing  them  to  believe,  that  they  should 
have  the  advantage  in  a  naval  battie.  The  place  of  their  rendezvous  was 
Lade,  a  small  isle  opposite  to  Miletus,  where  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  vessels.  At  the  sight  of  this  fleet,  the  Persians,  though 
stronger  by  one  half  with  respect  to  the  number  of  their  ships,  were  afraid  to 
hazard  a  battle,  till  by  their  emissaries  they  had  secretly  corrupted  the  greatest 
part  of  the  confederates,  and  engaged  them^  to  desert :  so  that  when  the  two 
fleets  came  to  action,  the  ships  of  Samos,of  Lesbos,  and  several  other  places, 
sailed  off,  and  returned  to  their  own  countiy,  and  the  remaining  fleet  of  the 
confederates,  consisting  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  vessels,  were  all  quickly 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Alter  this,  the  city 
of  Miletus  was  besieged,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  conquerors,  who  utterly 
^Icstroyed  it.  This  happened  six  years  after  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras.  AH 
the  other  cities,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  isles, 
returned  to  their  duty  soon  after,  either  voluntarily,  or  by  force.  Those  per- 
sons who  stood  out  were  treated  as  they  had  been  threatened  beforehand. 
The  handsomest  of  the  young  men  were  chosen  to  serve  in  the  king's  palace, 
and  the  young  Avomen  were  all  sent  to  Persia  :  the  cities  and  temples  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  These  were  the  effects  of  the  revolt,  into  which  the  people 
were  drawn  by  the  anrjbitious  views  of  Aristagoras  and  Hystia;us.§ 


♦  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  103,  104,  103,  :.nd  102.  t  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  1—5. 

X  Herod.  1  vi   c.  3.  }   Hpioc?.  1.  \'   c.  6.  CO.  31.  and: 
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Hystieeus  suflfered  in  the  general  calamity  :  for  that  san^e  year  he  was  takeft 
i}y  the  Persians,  and  carried  to  Sardis,  where  Artaphemes  caused'tiim  to  be 
immediately  hanged,  without  consulting  Darius,  lest  that  prince's  affection  tor 
Hystiaeus  should  incline  him  to  pardon  him,  and  by  that  means  a  dangerous  en- 
emy should  be  left  alive,  who  might  create  the  Persians  new  troubles.  It  ap- 
peared by  the  sequel,  that  the  conjecture  of  Artaphernes  was  well  grounded  :  for 
when  Hystiaeus's  head  was  brought  to  Darius,  he  expressed  great  dissatisfac-» 
tion  at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caused  the  head  to  be  honourably  inter- 
red, as  being  the  remains  of  a  person  to  whom  he  owed  infinite  obligations,  the 
remembrance  of  which  was  too  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  ever  to  be  effaced 
by  the  greatness  of  any  crimes  he  had  afterwards  committed.  Hystiaeus  was 
one  of  those  restless,  bold,  and  enterprising  spirits,  in  whom  many  good  quali- 
ties are  joined  with  still  greater  vices  ;  with  whom  all  means  are  lawful  and 
good,  that  seem  to  promote  the  end  they  have  in  view  ;  who  look  uponjusticCj 
probity,  and  sincerity,  as  mere  empty  names  ;  who  make  no  scruple  to  em- 
ploy lying  or  fraud,  treachery,  or  even  perjury,  when  it  is  to  serve  their  turn  ; 
and  who  account  it  nothing  to  ruin  nations,  or  even  their  own  country,  if  neces- 
sary to  their  own  elevation.  His  end  was  w^orthy  his  sentiments,  and  what  is 
common  enough  to  these  irreligious  politicians,  who  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
their  ambition,  and  acknowledge  no  other  rule  of  their  actions,  and  hardly  any 
other  God  than  their  interest  and  fortune.* 

SECTION  VII. THE  EXPEDITION  OF  DARIUs's  ARMY  AGAINST  GREECE. 

Darius,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  having  recalled  all  his  other 
generals,  sent  Mardonius  the  son  of  Gobryas,  a  young  lord  of  an  illustrious  Per- 
sian family,  who  had  lately  married  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  to  command 
in  chief  throughout  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  with  a  particular  order  to 
invade  Greece,  and  to  revenge  the  burning  of  Sardis  upon  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians.t  The  king  did  not  show  much  wisdom  in  this  choice,  by  which  he 
preferred  a  young  man,  because  he  was  a  favourite,  to  all  his  oldest  and  most 
experienced  generals  ;  especially  as  it  was  in  so  difficult  a  war,  the  success  of 
which  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and  wherein  the  glory  of  his  reign  was  in- 
timately concerned.  His  being  son-in-law  to  the  king  was  a  quality  indeed 
that  might  augment  his  influence,  but  added  nothing  to  his  real  merit,  or  his 
cai)acity  as  a  general. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  into  which  he  had  marched  with  his  land- 
forces,  after  having  passed  through  Thrace,  the  whole  country,  terrified  by 
his  power,  submitted.  But  his  fleet,  attempting  to  double  Mount  Athos,  now 
called  Capo  Santo,  in  order  to  gain  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  was  attacked  with 
so  violent  a  storm  of  wind,  that  upwards  of  three  hundred  ships,  with  above 
twenty  thousand  men,  perished  in  the  sea.  His  land  army  at  the  same  time 
met  with  an  equally  fatal  overthrow.  For,  being  encamped  in  a  place  of  no 
security,  the  Thracians  attacked  the  Persian  camp  by  night,  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  men,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  All  this  ill  success 
obliged  him  shortly  after  to  return  into  Asia,  with  grief  and  confusion  at  hi? 
having  miscarried  both  by  sea  and  land  in  this  expedition. 

Darius,  perceiving  too  late  that  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Mardonius 
had  occasioned  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  recalled  him  and  gave  the  command 
to  two  generals,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes,  son  of  his  brother  Artapher- 
wjs,  who  had  been  governor  of  Sardis.  The  king  was  earnestly  bent  upon 
putting  in  execution  the  great  design  he  had  long  had  in  mind,  which  was  to 
attack  Greece  with  all  his  forces,  and  particularly  to  take  a  signal  vengeance 
on  the  people  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  whose  enterprise  against  Sardis  was  per- 
petually  in  his  thoughts. 

*  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  29,  30. 
t  A.  M.  3510.      Ant  J.  C.  494,     Herod.  1.  r\.  c.  43,  45. 
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I.    TMK  STATE  OF  ATHENS.      THE  CHARACTERS  OF  MILTIADES,   THEHlSTOCLUt 

AND  ARISTIDES. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  war,  it  will  be  proper  to  refresh  our  memories 
with  a  view  of  the  state  of  Athens  at  this  time,  which  alone  sustained  the  first 
shock  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  :  to  form  some  idea  beforehand,of  the  great 
men  who  shared  in  that  celebrated  victory. 

At};iens,  just  delivered  from  that  yoke  of  servitude  which  she  had  been  forced 
to  bear  for  above  thirty  years,  under  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  and  his  child 
ren,  now  peaceably  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  liberty,  the  sweetness  and 
value  of  which  were  only  heightened  and  improved  by  that  short  privation. 
Lacedaemon,  which  was  at  this  time  the  mistress  of  Greece,  and  had  contri- 
buted at  first  to  this  happy  change  in  Athens,  seemed  afterwards  to  repent  of 
her  good  offices  ;  and  growing  jealous  of  the  tranquillity  she  herself  had  pro- 
cured for  her  neighbours,  she  attempted  to  disturb  it,  by  endeavouring  to  rein- 
state Hippias.  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  in  the  g-overnment  of  Athens.  But  all 
her  attempts  w^•  re  fruitless,  and  served  only  to  manifest  her  ill-will,  and  her 
grief,  to  see  Athens  determined  to  maintain  its  independence  even  of  Sparta 
itself.  Hippias  hereupon  had  recourse  to  the  Persians.  Artaphernes,  governor 
of  Sardis,  sent  the  x\thenians  word,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  they 
must  re-establish  Hippias  in  his  authority,  unless  they  chose  rather  to  draw 
the  whole  power  of  Darius  upon  them.  This  second  attempt  succeeded  no 
ijetter  than  the  first ;  Hippias  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  junc- 
ture. We  shall  see  presently  that  he  served  as  a  conductor  or  guide  to  the 
Persian  generals  sent  by  Darius  against  Greece. 

Athens,  from  the  recovery  of  her  liberty  was  quite  another  city  than  under 
her  tyrants,  and  displayed  a  very  different  kind  of  spirit.  Among  the  citi- 
zens, Miltiades  distinguished  himself  most  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which 
we  are  going  to  i-elate.  He  was  the  son  of  Cimon,  an  illustrious  Athenian. 
This  Cimon  had  a  half  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  whose  name  was  like- 
wise Miltiades,  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family  in^Egina,  who  had  lately 
been  received  into  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
reputation  even  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  ;  but  being  unwilling  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  a  dcspoticgovernment,  he  joyfully  eml  raced  the  offer  made  him,  of 
going  to  settle  with  a  colony  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Dolonci,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  to  be  their  king,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  those  times,  their  tyrant.  He,  dying  without  child- 
ren, left  the  sovereignty  to  Stesagoras,  who  was  his  nephew, and  eldest  son  of 
his  brother  Cimon  ;  and  Stesagoras  also  dying  without  issue,  the  sons  of  Pi- 
sistratus, who  then  ruled  the  city  of  Athens,  sent  his  brother  Miltiades,  the 
person  we  are  now  speaking  of,  into  that  country  to  be  his  successor.  He  ar- 
rived there,  and  established  himself  in  the  government,  the  same  year  that 
Darius  undertook  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  He  attended  that 
prince  with  some  ships  as  far  as  the  Danube  :  and  was  the  person  who  advised 
the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  return  home  without  waiting  for  Darius. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  married  Hegesipyla,*  daughter 
of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  king  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  had  Cimon, 
die  famous  Athenian  general,  of  whom  a  great  deal  will  be  said  in  the  seque!. 
Miltiades,  having  for  several  reasons  abdicated  his  government  in  Thrace, 
embarked  with  all  his  effects  on  board  five  ships,  and  set  sail  for  Athens. 
There  he  settled  a  second  tim.e,  and  acquired  great  reputation.! 

At  the  same  time  two  other  citizens,  younger  than  Miltiades,  began  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  at  Athens,  namely,  Aristides  and  Themistocles.  Plu- 
tarch observes,  that  the  former  of  these  two  had  endeavoured  to  form  himself 


*  After  thr.  death  of  Miltiades,  this  princesi  had,  by  a  second  husband,  :i  bon  who  wns  called  Olorui,  after 
tic  name  of  his  grandfalher,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Thucydidcf  the  historian. — H*^rod. 
t   Herod.  1.  vi,  c.  .11.  11.      Corn.  \np    in' Mil.  cap.  i.— iii. 
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Upon  the  model  of  Clisthenes,  one  of  tlie  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  a 
zealous  defender  of  liberty,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  restoring  of  it 
at  Athens,  by  expelling  the  Pisistratidae  out  of  that  city  it  was  an  excellent 
custom  among  the  ancients,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  same  might  prevail 
among  us,  that  the  young  men,  ambitious  of  public  employments,  particularly 
attached  themselves  to  such  aged  and  experienced  person?  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  most  eminently  in  business,  and  who,  both  by  their  con- 
versation and  example,  could  teach  t-hem  the  art  of  conducimg  themselves, 
and  governing  others  with  wisdom  and  discretion.*  Thus,  says  jPlutarch,  did 
Aristides  attach  himself  to  Clisthenes,  and  Cimon  to  Aristides  ;  and  he  men- 
tions several  others,  among  the  rest  Polybius,  whom  we  have  mentionsd  so 
often,  and  who  in  his  youth  was  the  constant  disciple  and  faithful  imitator  of 
the  celebrated  Philopoemen.t 

Themistocles  and  Aristides  were  of  very  different  dispositions ;  but  they  both 
rendered  great  services  to  the  commonwealth.  Themistocles,  who  naturally 
inclined  to  popular  government,  omitted  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  ren- 
der him  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  to  gain  friends  ;  behaving  himself  with 
great  affability  and  complaisance  to  every  body  ;  always  ready  to  do  service 
to  the  citizens,  every  one  of  whom  he  knew  by  name ;  nor  Avas  he  very  scru- 
pulous about  the  means  he  used  to  oblige  them.  Somebody  talking  with  him 
once  on  this  subject,  told  him  he  would  make  an  excellent  magistrate,  if  his 
behaviour  towards  the  citizens  was  more  equal,  and  if  he  was  not  biassed  in 
favour  of  one  more  than  another .  "  God  forbid,''  replied  Themistocles,  1 
should  ever  sit  upon  a  tribunal,  where  my  friends  should  find  no  more  credit 
or  favour  than  strangers. "|  Cleon,  who  appeared  some  time  after  at  Athens, 
observed  a  quite  different  conduct,  but  yet  such  as  was  not  wholly  exempted 
from  blame.  When  he  came  into  th^  administration  of  public  affairs,  he  assem- 
bled all  his  friends,  and  declared  to  them,  that  from  tliat  moment  he  renounced 
their  friendship,  lest  it  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  cause  him  to  2Lct  with  partiality  and  injustice.  This  was  doing 
them  very  little  honour,  and  judging  harshly  of  their  integrity.  But,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  it  was  not  his  friends,  but  his  passions,  that  he  ought  to  have  re- 
{K)unce<L 

Aristides  had  the  discretion  to  observe  a  just  medium  between  these  two 
vicious  extremes.  Beir^  a  favourer  of  aristocrac)''  in  imitation  of  Lycui^s, 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  he  in  a  manner  struck  out  a  new  path  of  his  own  ; 
not  endeavouring  to  oblige  his  friends  at  the  expense  of  justice,  and  yet  always 
ready  to  do  them  service  when  consistent  with  it.  He  carefully  avoided  making 
use  of  his  friends'  recommendations  for  obtaining  employments,  lest  \t  should 
prove  a  dangerous  obligation  upon  him,  as  well  as  a  plausilple  pretext  for  them, 
to  expect  the  same  favour  on  the  like  occasion.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  true 
citizen,  or  the  honest  man,  ought  to  make  no  other  use  of  hi^  credit  and  power, 
than  upon  all  occasions  to  practise  what  was  honest  and  just,  and  engage  others 
to  tlo  the  same. 

Considering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  humours  among  these  great 
raf^n,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if,  during  their  administration,  there  was  a  continual 
opposition  between  them.  Themistocles,  who  was  bold  and  enterprising, 
was  still  sure  almost  always  to  find  Aristides  against  him,  who  thought  himself 
obliged  to  thwart  the  other's  designs,  even  sometimes  when  they  were  just  and 
./eneficial  to  the  public,  lest  he  should  get  too  great  an  ascendant  and  authority, 
which  might  become  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  One  day,  having  goi 
the  better  of  Themistocles,  who  had  made  some  proposal  really  advantageous 
to  the  state,  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  cried  out  aloud  as  he  went  out 
of  the  assembly,  -'That  the  Athenians  would  never  prosper,  till  they  threw 


*  Discere  a.  peritis,  seqiii  optimos.     Tacit,  in  Agrio, 
J'lat  1"  A  nisi,  p  319,  320.  et  in  Them.  112.  U3,     An  seui  sit  in  gfer.  Hesp.  p.- 196,  7»1. 

t    Cic.  df  HeaccU      Pl.it.  A<.\  Soni  sit  2;rr   ResP,  p,  ^06,  80T. 
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Ihera  both  into  the  Barathrum."  The  Barathrum  was  a  pit  into  which  mal«. 
factors,  condemned  to  die, were  thrown.  But  notwithstanding  this  mutual  op- 
position, when  the  common  interes-'  was  at  stake,  they  were  no  longer  enemies.  .- 
and  whenever  they  were  to  tak  the  field,  or  engage  in  any  expedition,  they 
mutually  agreed  to  lay  aside  alV  differences  on  leaving  the  city,  and  to  be  at 
liberty  to  resume  them  on  their  return,  if  they  thought  fit.* 

The  predominant  passion  of  Then.istocles  was  ambition  and  the  love  of 
glory,  which  discovered  itself  from  his  childhood.  After  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, which  we  shall  speak  of  presently,  when  the  people  were  every  where 
extolling  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Miltiades,  who  had  won  it,  Themistocles 
never  appeared  but  in  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy  humour ;  he  spent  whole 
nights  without  sleep,  and  was  never  seen  at  public  feasts  and  entertainments  as 
usual.  When  his  friends,  astonished  at  this  change,  asked  him  the  reason  of 
it,  he  made  answer,  "  that  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep.'' 
These  were  a-  kind  of  incentive,  which  never  ceased  to  prompt  and  animate  his 
ambition.  From  this  time  Themistocles  addicted  himself  wholly  to  arms  ;  and 
the  love  of  martial  glory  wholly  engrossed  him. 

As  for  Aristides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great  spring  of  all  his 
actions.  What  he  was  most  particularly  admired  for,  was  his  constancy  and 
steadiness  under  the  unforeseen  changes,  to  which  those  who  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  are  exposed :  for  he  was  neither  elevated  with  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  nor  cast  down  at  the  contempt  and  disappointments  he 
sometimes  experienced.  On  all  occasions,  he  preserved  his  usual  calmness 
and  temper,  being  persuaded,  that  a  man  ought  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to 
his  countr3%  and  to  serve  it  with  a  perfect  disinterestedness,  as  well  with  regard 
to  glory  as  to  riches.  The  general  esteem  he  had  gained  for  the  uprightness 
of  his  intentions,  the  purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  ."^tate,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  virtue,  appeared  one  day  in  the  theatre,  when  one  of  ^Eschylus's 
plays  was  acting.  For  when  the  actor  repeated  that  verse  which  describes  the 
character  of  Amphiaraus,  "He  does  not  desire  to  seem  an  honest  and  virtuous 
•nan,  iDut  really  to  be  so,"  the  whole  audience  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides,  and 
applied  the  eulogy  to  him. 

Another  tbin^  related  of  him,  w-ith  respect  to  a  public  employment,  is  very 
/emarkable.  He  was  no  sooner  made  treasurer-general  of  the  republic,  than  he 
made  it  appear  that  his  predecessors  in  office  had  defrauded  the  state  of  vast 
"ums  of  money,  and  among  the  rest  Themistocles,  in  particular  ;  for  this  great 
man,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  on  that  head.  For  which  reason, 
■^hen  Aristides  came  to  pass  his  accounts,  Themistocie,?  raised  a  mighty  fac- 
tion asrainst  him,  accused  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public  treasure,  and 
}>revai1^ed  so  far  as  to  have  him  condemned  and  fined.  But  the  principal  inha- 
Sitants,  and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rising  up  against  so  unjust  a 
sentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reversed,  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he 
was  elected  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  then  seemed  to  repent  of 
Uis  former  administration  ;  and  by  showing  himself  tractable  and  indulgent 
owards  others,  he  found  out  the  secret  of  pleasing  all  that  plundered  the 
..^mmonwealth.  For  as  he  neither  reproved  them,  nor  narrowly  inspected 
their  accounts,  all  these  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  spoil  and  rapine,  now  ex- 
tolled Aristides  to  the  skies.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  as  we  perceive, 
10  enrich  himself  in  a  post  of  that  nature,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  to  invite 
i  man  to  do  so  by  the  many  favourable  opportunities  presented  to  him ;  es> 
pecialiy  as  he  had  to  deal  with  officers,  who  for  their  part,  were  intent  upon 
nothing  but  robbi.ng  the  public,  and  would  have  been  ready  to  conceal  the 
frauds  of  the  treasurer  their  master,  upon  condition  he  did  them  the  same  favour. 

These  very  officers  now  made  interest  with  the  people  to  have  him  continued 
a  third  year  in  the  same  employment.  But  when  the  time  of  election  amved, 
just  a.s  they  were  upon  the  point  pf  electing  Aristides  una>uniously,he  rose  up, 
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and  warmly  reproved  the  Atrioiiinn  people  :  *'  ivhat,*"  s-nid  he, ''  when  I  manage(\ 
your  treasure  with  all  the  Hdelity  and  diligence  an  honest  man  is  capable  of, 
I  met  with  the  most  cruel  treatment,  and  the  most  mortifying  returns;  and  now 
that  I  have  abandoned  it  to  the  mercy  of  all  these  robbers  of  the  public,  am 
I  an  admirable  man,  and  the  best  of  citizens  ?  I  cannot  help  declaring  to  you, 
that  I  am  more  ashamed  of  the  honour  you  do  n:ie  this  day,  than  I  was  of  the 
condemnation  you  passed  against  me  this  time  twelve-month  :  and  with  grief 
I  find,  that  it  is  more  glorious  with  us  to  be  complaisant  to  knaves,  than  to 
save  the  treasures  of  the  republic."  By  this  declaration  he  silenced  the  public 
plunderers,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  these  two  illustrious  Athenians,  who  began  to 
display  their  extraordinary  merit,  when  Darius  turned  his  arms  against  Greece. 

2.  DARIUS  SENDS  HERALDS  INTO  GREECE,  IN  ORDER  TO  SOUND  THE  PEOPLE,  AHD 

TO  REQUIRE  THEM  TO  SUBMIT. 

Before  this  prince  would  directly  engage  in  this  enterprise,  he  judged  it 
expedient,  first  of  all,  to  sound  the  Grecians,  and  know  in  what  manner  the  dif- 
ferent states  stood  affected  towards  him.  With  this  vievi  he  sent  heralds  into 
all  parts  of  Greece  to  require  earth  and  water  in  his  name.  This  was  the  form 
used  by  the  Persians  when  they  demanded  submission  from  those  they  Avere 
desirous  of  bringing  under  subjection.  On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds,  many 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  dreading  the  power  of  the  Persians,  complied  with  their 
demands ;  as  did  also  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  a  small  island  opposite  ta 
and  not  far  from  Athens.  This  proceeding  of  the  people  of  .^gina  was  looked 
upon  as  a  public  treason.  The  Athenians  represented  the  matter  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  immediately  sent  Cleomenes,  one  of  their  kings,  to  apprehend  the 
luthors  of  it.  The  people  of  ^Egina  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  under  pretence 
ihat  he  came  without  his  colleague.* 

This  colleague  was  Demaratus,  who  had  himself  suggested  that  excuse. 
As  soon  as  Cleomenes  was  returned  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on 
Demaratus  for  that  affront,  he  endeavoured  to  get  him  deposed,  as  not  being  of 
ihe  royal  family,  and  succeeded  in  his  attempt  by  the  assistance  of  the  priestess 
i)f  Delphos,  whom  he  had  suborned  to  give  an  answer  favourable  to  his  designs. 
Demaratus,  not  being  able  to  endure  so  gross  an  injury,  banished  himself  from 
his  country,  and  retired  to  Darius,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  gave 
L.m  a  considerable  settlement  in  Persia.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by 
Leoty chides,  who  joined  his  colleague,  and  went  with  him  to  iEgina,  from 
whence  they  brought  away  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  committed 
them  to  the  custody  of  the  Athenian-  ♦heii  -Jeclared  enemies.  Cleomenes 
dying  not  long  after,  and  the  fraud  he  had  committed  at  Delphos  being  disco- 
vered, the  Lacedaemonians  endeavoured  to  oblige  the  people  of  Athens  to  set 
those  prisoners  at  liberty,  but  they  refused. 

The  Persian  heralds,  who  went  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  not  so  favoura- 
bly received  as  those  that  had  been  sent  to  the  other  cities.  One  of  them  was 
thrown  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  were  bid  to  take  earth 
and  water  from  thence. t  I  should  be  less  surprised  at  this  unworthy  treat- 
ment, if  Athens  alone  had  been  concerned  in  it.  It  was  a  proceeding  suitable 
enough  to  a  popula:r  government,  rash,  impetuous,  and  violent,  where  reason  is 
seldom  heard,  and  every  thing  determined  by  passion.  But  I  do  not  find  any 
thing  in  this,  agreeable  to  the  Spartan  equity  and  gravity.  They  were  at  lib- 
erty to  refuse  what  was  demanded :  but  to  treat  public  officers  in  such  a  man- 
ner, was  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  If  what  historians  say  on  this 
head  be  true,  the  crime  did  not  remain  unpunished.  Talthybius,  one  of  Aga- 
memnon's heralds,  was  honoured  at  Sparta  as  a  god,  and  had  a  temple  there, 
lie  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  the  heralds  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  made 
the  Spartans  feel  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  by  bringing-  many  terrible  accident* 


llrroi.  J.  ri.  c.  49«t8f). 
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upon  tbem.  In  order  to  appease  him,  and  to  expiate  tlieir  offence,  tney  sent 
attervvards  several  of  their  chief  citizens  into  Persia,  who  voluntarily  offered 
themselves  as  victims  for  their  country.  They  were  delivered  into  the  hand? 
oif  Xerxes,  who  \vould  not  let  them  suffer,  but  sent  them  back  to  their  own 
country.  As  for  the  Athenians,  Talthybius  executed  his  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  Miltiades,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  the  outrage  committed 
upon'Darius's  heralds.* 

3   THE    PERSIANS  DEFEATED    AT    MARATHON    BY   MILTIADES. 

Darius  immediately  sent  away  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed generals  in  the  room  of  Mardonius.t  Their  instructions,  were  to  gi\e 
up  Eretria  and  Athens  to  be  plundered,  to  burn  the  houses  and  temples,  to 
make  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  places  prisoners,  and  to  send  them  to  Darius  ; 
for  which  purpose  they  went  provided  with  a  great  number  of  chains  and  fet- 
ters. They  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  five  or  six  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men.  After  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isles  in 
the  ^gean  sea,  which  they  did  without  difficulty,  they  steered  their  course 
toAvards  Eretria,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  which  they  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  days, 
by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ;  they  reduced  it  entirely 
\o  ashes,  put  all  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  Persia.J  Darius, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them  kindly,  and  gave  them  a  village 
«n  the  country  of  Cissia§  for  their  habitation,  which  was  but  a  day's  journey 
from  Susa,  where  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  found  some  of  their  descendants  six  hun- 
dred years  afterwards. || 

After  this  success  at  Eretria,  the  Persians  advanced  towards  Attica.  Hjp 
pias  conducted  them  to  Marathon,  a  little  town  by  the  sea  side.  They  took 
care  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  the  fate  of  Eretria,  and  to  let  them  know, 
that  not  an  inhabitant  of  that  place  had  escaped  their  vengeance,  in  hopes  that 
ihis  news  would  induce  them  to  surrender  immediately. H  The  Athenians  had 
sent  to  Lacedsemon,  to  desire  succours  against  the  common  enemy,  which  the 
Spartans  granted  them  instantly  ;  but  which  could  not  set  out  till  some  days 
after,  on  account  of  an  ancient  custom  and  superstitious  maxim  among  them, 
that  did  not  allow  them  to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  Not  one  ot 
their  other  allies  prepared  to  succour  them,  such  terror  had  the  formidable  army 
of  the  Persians  spread  on  every  side.  The  inhabitants  of  Plataeae  alone  fur- 
nished them  with  a  thousand  soldiers.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenians  were . 
obliged  to  arm  their  slaves,  which  they  had  never  done  before  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  army  commanded  by  Datis,  consisted  of  a  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse.     That  of  the  Athenians  amounted  only  to  ten 
thousand  men.     It  was  headed  by  ten  generals,  of  whom  Miltiades  was  the 
chief;  and  these  ten  were  to  have  the  alternate  command  of  the  whole  army 
each  for  a  day.     There  was  a  great  dispute  among  these  officers,  whether  they 
should  hazard  a  battle,  or  await  the  enemy  within  the  walls.     The  latter  opin 
ion  had  a  great  majority,  and  appeared  very   reasonable.     For,  what  pros- 
pect of  success  could  there  be  in  facing,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  so  nume- 
rous and  formidable  an  army  as  that  of  the  Persians  ?  Miltiades,  however,  de 
clared  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  showed  that  the  only  means  to  rouse  the 
courage  of  their  own  troops,  and  to  strike  terror  into  those  of  the  enemy,  wa* 
to  advance  boldly  towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  intrepidity 
Aristides  strenuously  defended  this  opinion,  and  brought  some  of  the  othei 
commanders  into  it,  so  that  when  the  suffrages  came  to  be  taken,  they  were 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  question.     Hereupon  Miltiades  addressed  himself 
to  Callimachus,  who  was  then  polermarch,**  and  had  a  right  of  voting  as  wel' 

•  Herod.  5.  tU.  c.  135.  t3f.    Paus.  in  Lacoii.  p.  182,  183.  t  A.  M.  3ol4.     Ant.  J.  C.  490. 

X  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  829.  }  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  1 19.  ||   Pliilostr.  1.  i.  c.  17. 

H    Herod.  1.  ri.  c.  Ift2,  120.    Corn.  Ncp.  in  Mill.  c.  i; — vi.     Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  3.     Pint,  in  Arislid.  p.  321. 
♦*  The  polemarch  at  Athens  was  both  a  military  and   judicial  olticer,  equally  employed  to  command  » 
ke  wrmy,  and  to  adminijtcr    •istice.      I  «h«ll  ^ive  a  ntorc  particul  ir  account  of  this  offica  io  an»thar  plac 
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as  the  ten  cormnanders.  He  veiy  warmly  represented  to  him  that  the  late  of 
iheir  country  was  then  in  his  hands  :  that  his  single  vote  was  to  determine 
whether  Athens  should  preserve  her  liberty,  or  be  enslaved;  and  that  he  had 
it  in  his  powei  by  one  word  to  become  as  famous  as  Harmodious  and  Aristo- 
oilon,  tht,  authors  of  that  liberty  the  Athenians  enjoyed.  Callimachus  pro- 
nounced the  word  in  favour  of  Miltiades's  opinion.  And  accordingly  a  battle 
was  resolved  upon. 

Aristides,  reflecting  that  a  command  which  changes  every  day  must  neces- 
larily  be  t'eeble,  unequal,  often  contradictory,  and  incapable  either  of  project- 
ile or  executing  any  uniform  design,  was  of  opinion,  that  their  danger  was  both 
too  great  and  too  pressing  for  them  to  expose  their  affairs  to  such  inccnve- 
niences.  In  order  to  obviate  these,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  vest  the  whole 
power  in  a  single  person  ;  and,  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  act  conformably, 
ne  himself  set  the  first  example  of  resignation.  When  the  day  came,  en  which 
it  was  his  turn  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  he  resigned  it  to  Miltiades,  as 
the  more  able  and  experienced  general.  The  other  commanders  did  the 
same,  all  sentiments  of  jealousy  giving  way  to  the  love  of  the  public  good  ; 
and,  by  this  day's  behaviour  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  almost  as  glorious  to 
acknowledge  merit  in  other  persons,  as  to  have  it  one's  self.  Miltiades,  how- 
ever, thought  fit  to  wait  till  his  own  day  came.  Then,  like  an  able  captain, 
he  endeavoured,  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  to  gain  what  he  wanted  in 
strength  and  number.  He  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  that 
the  enemy  should  not  be  able  either  to  surround  him,  or  charge  him  in  the 
rear.  On  the  two  sides  of  his  army  he  caused  large  trees  to  be  thrown,  which 
were  cut  down  on  purpose,  in  order  to  cover  his  flanks,  and  render  the  Persian 
cavalry  useless.  Datis,  their  commander,  was  very  sensible  that  the  place 
was  not  very  advantageous  for  him  :  but,  relying  upon  the  number  of  his 
troops,  which  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  unwilling  to  delay  till  the  reinforcement  of  the  Spartans  arrived,  he  de- 
termined to  engage.  The  Athenians  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  charge 
them.  As  soon  as  the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  they  ran  against  the  enemy 
with  all  the  fuiy  imaginable.  The  Persians  looked  upon  this  first  step  of  the 
Athenians  as  a  piece  of  madness,  considering  their  army  was  so  small  and  ut- 
terly destitute  both  of  cavalry  and  archers :  but  they  were  quickly  undeceived. 
Herodotus  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  Grecians  began  an  engage- 
ment by  running  in  this  manner;  which  may  seem  somewhat  astonishing 
And,  indeed,  was  there  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  their  running  would  in 
some  measure  weaken  the  troops,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  their  first  impetuosity  ; 
and  that  the  soldiers  having  quitted  their  ranks,  might  be  out  of  breath,  spent, 
and  in  disorder,  when  they  came  to  the  enemy,  who,  waiting  to  receive  them 
in  good  order,  and  without  stirring,  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  sustain  the  charge  advantageously  ?  This  consideration  engaged  Poni- 
pey,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  keep  his  troops  in  a  steady  posture,  and  to 
lorbid  their  making  any  motion,  till  the  enemy  made  the  first  attack.*  But 
Caesart  blames  Pompey's  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  gives  this  reason  for  it, 
that  the  impetuosity  of  an  army's  motion  in  running  to  engage,  inspires  tlie 
soldiers  with  a  certain  enthusiasm  and  martial  fuiy,  gives  an  additional  force 
to  their  blows,  and  increases  and  inflames  their  courage,  which,  by  the  rapid 
movjmentof  so  many  thousand  men  together,  is  blown  up  and  animated,  to  use 
the  expression,  like  flames,  by  the  wind.+  I  leave  it  to  military  gentlemen 
to  decide  the  point  between  these  two  great  captains,  and  return  to  my  subject. 

*  Css.  in    Bell.  Civil.  1.  iii. 
t  Q,uod  nobis  quidem  nulla  ratione  factum  a  lompeio  videlur:  proptf-n  a  quod  est  quaedamincita».io  hc- 
|ue  alacrltas  naturaliter  innata  omnibus,  quae -tudio  pugnw  incenditur.     Hanc  non  reprimere,  sed  aiigero 
jaiperatores  debent. — Caei. 

Karcraj  veg\  t5to  JiajxafTsrv  (pr\a-\  tov  TTojijrmov.  dyvo-haavrr,  Tr;V  jitra  S^oj-ia  xai  (po^Efoiv  iy  b^x^ 
7ivo)iiVT)ycruppafiv.  eoi  Ivt£  Tottr\n7ar«  p'av  rrPori'Srio-i.  xai  (xuvfxxaifi  t:v  9-6jiOv  ix  ttolvtcov  dvapp  V'(y 
•  Jlfvov. — Pint,  in  Cci.  J    IMiit.  in  Pomp.  p.  C.vS.  «t  in  Caes.  p.  7l9. 
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The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obstinate.  Miltiades  had  made  the  wings  of 
his  army  exceeding  strong,  but  had  left  the  main  body  weaker,  and  not  so  deep ; 
the  reason  ol'  which  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Having  but  ten  thousand  men  to  op- 
pose to  such  a  numerous  and  vast  army,  it  was  impossible  for  him  either  to  make 
a  large  front,  or  to  give  an  equal  depth  to  his  battalions.  He  was  obliged  there- 
fore to  take  his  choice  ;  and  he  imagined,  that  he  could  gain  the  victory  in  no 
other  Avay,  than  by  the  efforts  he  should  make  with  his  two  wings,  in  order  to 
break  and  disperse  those  of  the  Persians  ;  not  doubting  that  when  once  his 
wings  were  victorious,  they  would  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy's  main  body  in 
Hank,  and  complete  the  victory  without  much  difficulty.  This  was  the  plan 
followed  by  Hannibal  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  succeeded  sc 
well  with  him,  and  which  indeed  can  scarce  ever  fail  of  succeeding.  The  Per- 
sians then  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  made  their  greatest 
effort,  particularly  upon  their  front.  This  was  led  by  Aristides  and  Themisto- 
cles,who  supported  it  a  longtime  with  intrepid  courage  and  bravery,  but  wer*- 
at  length  obliged  to  give  ground.  At  that  very  instant  came  up  their  two  vie 
torious  wings,"which  had  defeated  those  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight 
Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  for  the  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army 
which  began  to  be  broken,  being  quite  borne  down  by  the  number  of  the  Per 
sians.  The  scale  was  quickly  turned,  and  the  barbarians  were  entirely  routed. 
They  all  betook  themselves  to  flight,  not  towards  their  camp,  but  to  their  ships, 
that  they  might  make  their  escape.  The  Athenians  pursued  them  thither  and 
set  many  of  their  vessels  on  fire.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cynaegirus,  the 
brother  of  the  poet  jEschylus,  who  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  ships,  in  order  to 
get  into  it  with  those  that  fled,  had  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
and  was  drowned.*  The  Athenians  took  seven  of  their  ships.  They  lost  not 
more  than  two  hundred  men  on  their  side  in  this  engagement ;  whereas,  on  the 
side  of  the  Persians,  above  six  thousand  were  slain,  besides  those  who  fell  into 
the  sea  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or  those  that  were  consumed  with  the 
ships  on  fire. 

Hippias  was  killed  in  the  battle.  That  ungrateful  and  perfidious  citizen,  in 
order  to  recover  the  unjust  dominion  usurped  by  his  father  Pisistratus  over  the 
Athenians,  had  the  baseness  to  become  a  servile  courtier  to  a  barbarian  prince, 
and  to  implore  his  aid  against  his  native  country.  Urged  on  by  hatred  and 
revenge,  he  suggested  all  the  means  he  could  invent  to  load  his  country  with 
chains  ;  and  even  put  himself  at  the  head  of  its  enemies,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  that  city  to  ashes  to  which  he  owed  his  birth,  and  against  which  he 
had  no  other  ground  of  complaint,  than  that  she  would  not  acknowledge  him 
for  her  tyrant.  An  ignominious  death,  together  with  everlasting  infamy,  en- 
tailed upon  his  name,  was  the  just  reward  of  so  black  a  treachery. 

Immediately  after  ihe  battle,  an  Athenian  soldier,  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  the  enemy,  quitted  the  army,  and  ran  to  Athens,  to  carry  his  fellow-citizens 
the  happy  news  of  the  victory.  When  he  arrived  at  the  magistrate's  house, 
he  only  uttered  two  words,  "  rejoice,  rejoice,!  the  victoiy  is  ours,"  and  fell 
down  dead  at  their  feet.]; 

The  Persians  thought  themselves  so  sure  of  the  victory,  that  they  had  brought 
marble  to  Marathon,  to  erect  a  trophy  there.  The  Grecians  took  this  marble, 
and  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  of  it  by  Phidias  in  honour  of  the  goddey 
Nemesis,§who  had  a  temple  near  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought.H 

The  Persian  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  by  the  islands,  in  order  to  \  e-enter  Asia, 
doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium,  with  the  design  of  surprising  Athens,  before  the 

*  Justin  acjds,  that  Cvnaegirus,  having  first  had  his  ri^ht,  and  then  his  left  hand  cut  off  with  an  xxe,  laid 
boldo''  the  vessel  with  his   teeth,  and  would   not  let  go.  so  violent  was  his  rage  against  the  enemj.     Thi* 
Miatif  utterlj  fabulous,  and  has  not  the  jeast  appearance  of  truth. 

t  Xai(>£T£<  AQilooHEv.     I  could  not  render  the  liveliness  of  the  Greek  expression  inourlao^a^ 

i  Plut    lie  Glor.  Athen.  p.  C47. 

V,  T^ui  was  th«  ifoddess  whose  itusiness  it  was  to  punish  injustice  and  oppression. 

U  Paus.  I.  i.  p.  69. 
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A  denian  forces  should  arrive  there  to  defend  the  city     But  the  latter  had  the 

f)recaution  to  march  thither  with  nine  tribes  to  secure  their  country ;  and  pcr- 
brmed  their  inarch  with  so  much  expedition,  that  they  arrived  there  the  same 
day.  The  distance  from  Marathon  Ip.  Athens  is  about  forty  miles,  or  filtecn 
French  leagues.  This  was  a  great  elfirrlion  for  an  army  that  hnd  just  under- 
gone the  fatigue  of  a  long  and  severe  battle.  By  this  means  the  design  of  llieir 
enemies  miscarried. 

Aristides,  the  only  general  that  remained  at  Marathon  with  his  tribe,  to  lake 
tare  of  the  spoil  and  prisoners,  acted  suitably  to  the  good  opinion  that  was  en- 
tertained of  him.  For,  though  gold  and  silver  were  scattered  about  in  abun* 
dance  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  though  all  the  tents,  as  well  as  gallie?  that 
were  taken,  were  full  of  rich  clothes  and  costly  furniture,  and  treasure  of  all 
kinds  to  an  immense  value,  he  not  only  was  not  tempted  to  touch  an}'  of  it 
himself,  but  hindered  every  body  else  from  touching  it. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  over,  the  Lacedaemonians  began 
their  inarch  with  two  thousand  men  ;  and,  having  travelled  with  all  imagina- 
ble expedition,  arrived  in  Attica  after  three  days  forced  march,  the  distance 
from  Sparta  to  Attica  being  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  stadia,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  English  miles.  The  battle  was  fought  the  day  before  they  arrived  : 
they  however  proceeded  to  Marathon,  where  they  found  the  fields  covered 
with  dead  bodies  and  riches.  After  having  congratulated  the  Athenians  on  the 
nappy  success  of  the  battle,  they  returned  to  their  own  countiy.* 

They  \vere  prevented  by  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  superstition,  from  having 
a  share  in  the  most  glorious  action  recorded  in  history.  For  it  is  almost  with- 
out example,  that  such  a  handful  of  men  as  the  Athenians  were,  should  not 
only  make  head  against  so  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  the  Persians,  but  should 
entirely  rout  and  defeat  them.  One  is  astonished  to  see  so  formidable  a  powei 
miscarry  in  an  attack  on  so  small  a  city  ;  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ques- 
tion the  trdth  of  an  event  that  appears  so  improbable,  but  which  is,  however, 
well  authenticated.  This  battle  alone  shows  what  wonderful  things  may  be 
performed  by  an  able  general,  who  knows  how  to  take  his  advantages  ;  by  the 
intrepidity  of  soldiers,  who  are  not  afraid  of  death  ;  by  a  zeal  for  one's  coun- 
try ;  the  love  of  liberty  ;  a  hatred  and  detestation  of  slavery  and  tyranny  ; 
which  were  sentiments  natural  to  the  Athenians,  but  undoubtedly  very  much 
augmented  and  inflamed  in  them  by  the  very  presence  of  Hippias,  whom  they 
dreaded  to  have  again  for  their  master,  after  all  that  had  passed  between  them. 

Plato  in  more  places  than  one,  makes  it  his  business  to  extol  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  is  for  having  that  action  considered  as  the  source  and  original 
cause  of  all  the  victories  that  were  gained  afterwards.!  It  was  undoubtedly 
this  victory  that  deprived  the  Persians  of  that  power  and  terror  which  had  ren- 
dered them  so  formidable,  and  made  every  thing  yield  before  them  :  it  was  this 
victory  that  taught  the  Grecians  to  know  their  own  strength,  and  not  to  trem- 
ble before  an  enemy  terrible  only  in  name ;  that  made  them  find  by  experi- 
ence, that  victory  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  number,  as  the  courage 
of  troops  ;  that  set  before  their  eyes  in  a  most  conspicuous  light  the  glory  there 
IS  m  sacrificing  one's  life  in  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  ;  and,  lastly,  that  inspired  them,  through  the  whole  course  0/ 
succeeding  ages,  with  a  noble  emulation  and  warm  desire  to  imitate  their  an- 
cestors, and  not  to  degenerate  from  their  virtue.  For,  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, it  was  customar}'  among  them  to  put  the  people  in  mind  of  Miltiades  ajid 
his  invincible  troop,  that  is,  of  a  little  army  of  heroes,  whose  intrepidity  and 
oravery  had  done  so  much  honour  to  Athens. 

Those  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  had  all  the  honour  immediately  paid  to 
thern  that  was  due  to  their  merit.  Illustrious  monuments  were  erected  to  them 
all,  in  the  very  place  where  the  battle  was  fought;  upon  which  their  own 
names  and  that  of  their  tribes  were  recorded.  There  weie  three  distinct  sets  of 
monuments  separately  set  up  ;  one  for  the  Athenians,  another  for  the  Plataeans, 

■    *  '••cr  in  I'ancg,  ^.  113.  '•  Mfuex.  p.  'J39,  i-iO.     F.t  lih.  iii  de  I.ejf.  p.  098,  C'J» 
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an:!  a  third  for  the  slaves,  whom  they  had  admitted  among  their  soldiers  on 
that  occasion.    A  tomb  for  Miltiades  was  afterwards  erected  in  the  same  place.* 

The  reflection  Cornelius  Nepos  makes  upon  what  the  Athenians  did  to  honour 
the  memory  of  their  generals,  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Formerlj^  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  Romans,  our  ancestors  rewarded  virtue  by  marks  of  <iis- 
tinction  that  were  not  stately  or  magnificent,  but  such  as  were  rarely  grantp'i. 
and  for  that  very  reason  highly  esteemed;  whereas  now  they  are  so  profusely 
bestowed,  that  little  or  no  value  is  set  upon  them.  The  same  thing  happened^ 
adds  he,  among  the  Athenians.  All  the  honour  that  was  paid  to  Miltiades 
the  great  deliverer  of  Athens  and  of  all  Greece,  was,  that  in  a  picture  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  drawn  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  represented  at  the 
head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting  the  soldiers,  and  setting  them  an  ex- 
ample of  their  duty.  But  this  same  people  in  later  ages,  grown  more  power- 
ful and  corrupted  by  the  flatteries  of  their  orators,  decreed  three  hundred  statues 
to  Demetrius  Phalereus.j 

Plutarch  makes  the  same  reflection,  and  wisely  observes,  that|  the  honour 
which  is  paid  to  great  men  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  reward  of  their 
illustrious  actions,  but  only  as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  which  such  monuments  are 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance. §  It  is  not,  then,  the  stateliness  or 
magnificence  of  public  monuments,  which  gives  them  their  value,  or  makes 
them  durable,  but  the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  who  erect  them.  The  three 
hundred  statues  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  were  all  thrown  down  even  in  his  own 
life-time,  but  the  picture  representing  the  courage  of  Miltiades  was  preserved 
many  ages  after  him. 

This  picture  was  kept  at  Athens  in  a  gallery,  adorned  and  enriched  with  dif- 
ferent paintings,  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  done  by  the  greatest  masters  ; 
which  for  that  reason  was  called  n-jix  \ti,  signifying  varied  and  diversified.  The 
celebrated  Polygnotus,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  one  of  the  finest 
painters  of  his  time,  painted  this  picture,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it; 
and,  as  he  valued  himself  upon  his  reputation,  and  was  more  attached  to  glory 
than  interest,  he  did  it  gratuitously,  and  would  not  receive  any  recompense 
for  it.  The  city  of  Athens  therefore  rewarded  him  in  a  manner  that  was  more 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  by  procuring  an  order  from  the  Amphictyons  to  ap 
point  him  a  public  lodging  in  the  city,  where  he  might  live  during  his  own 
pleasure.  II 

The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards  Miltiades  was  of  no  very  long  dura- 
tion. After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  desired  and  obtained  the  command  oi 
a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  in  order  to  punish  and  subdue  the  islands  that  had 
favoured  the  barbarians.  Accordingly  he  reduced  several  of  them  :  but  havine 
been  unsuccessful  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  and  upon  a  false  report  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy's  fleet,  having  raised  the  siege  which  he  had  laid  to  the  capital  city, 
wherein  he  had  received  a  very  dangerous  wound,  he  returned  to  Athens  with 
his  fleet,  and  was  there  impeached  by  a  citizen,  called  Xanthippus,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  having  raised  the  siege  through  treachery,  and  in  consideration 
of  a  great  sum  of  money  given  him  by  the  king  of  Persia.^  Little  probability 
as  there  was  in  this  accusation,  it  nevertheless  prevailed  over  the  merit  and 
innocence  of  Miltiades.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life,  and  to  be  thro\\n 
into  the  barathrum :  a  sentence  passed  only  upon  the  greatest  criminals  and 
malefactors.  The  magistrate  opposed  the  execution  of  so  unjust  a  condemna- 
tion. All  the  favour  shown  to  this  preserver  of  his  country,  was  to  have  the 
sentence  of  death  cofiimuted  into  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  or  fifty  thousand 
crowns  French  money,  being  the  sum  to  which  the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  that 
had  been  equipped  upon  his  solicitation  and  advice,  amounted.  Not  beirig 
able  to  pay  this  sum,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  died  of  the  wound  he 
had  received  at  Paros.     Cimon,  his  son,  who  was  at  this  lime  very  young,  sig- 


•  Paus.  in  Attic,  p.  60.  61.  t  Corn.  N'ep.  in  Milt.  c.  vi. 
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naTized  himself  for  his  piety  on  this  occasion,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel  he 
afterwards  did  for  his  courage.  He  purchased  the  permission  of  burying:  his 
father's  body,  by  paying  the  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  in  which  he  had  been 
condemned ;  which  sum  the  young  man  raised  as  well  as  he  could,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  and  relations.* 

Cornelius  Nepos  observes,  that  what  chiefly  induced  the  Athenians  to  act  in 
this  manner,  wit'ti  regard  to  Miltiades,  was  only  his  great  merit  and  refutation, 
which  made  the  people  who  were  but  lately  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  slavery 
under  Pisistratus  apprehend,  that  Miltiades,  who  had  been  tyrant  before  in  the 
Chersonesus,  might  affect  the  same  a  Athens.  They  therefore  chose  rather 
to  punish  an  innocent  person,  than  to  be  under  perpetual  apprehensions  of  him. t 
To  this  same  principle  was  to  be  attributed  the  institution  of  the  ostracism  at 
Athens.  I  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  the  most  plausible  reasons  upon 
which  the  ostracism  could  be  founded :  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fully  justify- 
so  strange  a  policy,  to  which  all  merit  becomes  suspected,  and  virtue  itself  ap- 
pears criminal. J 

This  appears  plainly  in  the  banishment  of  Aristides.  His  inviolable  attach 
ment  to  justice  obliged  him  on  many  occasions  to  oppose  Themistocles,  who 
did  not  pride  himself  upon  his  delicacy  in  that  respect,  and  who  spared  no 
intrigues  and  cabals  to  engage  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  for  removing  a  rival 
who  always  opposed  his  ambitious  designs.  This  is  a  strong  instance,  that  a 
person  may  be  superior  in  merit  and  virtue,  without  being  so  in  influence. 
The  impetuous  eloquence  of  Themistocles  bore  down  the  justice  of  Aristides, 
and  occasioned  his  banishment. §  In  this  kind  of  trial, the  citizens  gave  their 
sufirages  by  writing  the  name  of  the  accused  person  upon  a  shell,  called  in 
Greek,  (5rpax:v.  from  whence  came  the  term  ostracism.  On  this  occasion  a 
peasant,  who  could  not  write,  and  did* not  know  Aristides,  applied  to  himself, 
and  desired  him  to  put  the  name  of  Aristides  upon  his  shell.  "Has  he  done 
you  any  wrong,"  said  Aristides,  "  that  you  are  for  condemning  him  in  this  man- 
ner ?"  ''  No,  replied  the  other,  "  I  do  not  so  much  as  know  him  ;  but  I  am  quite 
^ired  and  angry  with  hearing  every  body  call  him  the  Just."  Aristides,  with- 
out saying  a  word  more,  calmly  took  the  shell,  wrote  his  own  name  on  it,  and 
returned  it.  He  set  out  for  his  banishment,  imploring  the  gods  that  no  acci- 
dent might  befall  his  country'  to  make  it  regret  him.H  The  great  Camillus,  in 
a  like  case  did  not  imitate  his  generosity,  but  prayed  to  a  quite  different  ef- 
fect, desiring  the  gods  to  force  his  ungrateful  country,  by  some  misfortune  to 
have  occasion  foi  his  aid,  and  recall  him  as  soon  as  possible. IT 

O  fortunate  republic  !  exclaims  Valerius  Maximus,  speaking  of  thel)anish 
ment  of  Aristides,  which,  alter  having  so  basely  treated  the  most  virtuous  man 
it  ever  produced,  has  still  been  able  to  find  citizens  zealously  and  faithfully- 
attached  to  her  service!  Felices  Atheiias,  qu(z post  illius  exilium,  invenire  ah- 
quern  aut  virum  bonum,  aut  amantem  sui  civem  poiuerunt ;  cum  quo  tunc  ipsa 
sanctitas  migravit.** 

SECTION  VIII.    DARIUS  RESOLVES  TO  MAKE  WAR  IN  PERSON  AGAINST  EGYPT  AND 
AGAINST  GREECE,  &C. 

When  Darius  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Marathon,  he 
was  violently  enraged  ;  but  that  misfortune  was  so  far  from  discouraging  or 
diverting  him  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Greece,  that  it  only  served  to 
animate  him  to  pursue  it  with  the  greater  vigour,  in  order  to  be  revenged  at 
the  same  time  for  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  for  the  disgrace  suffered  at 

*  Plat,  in  Gorg-.  p.  5]9. 
I  Haic  populus  respiciens  maluit  eum  innocentem  plecti,  quam  le  diutius  e»se  in  timore. 
+  Man.  d'Etud.  Vol.  iii.  p.  407. 
J  In  his  cojiiitjm  esf.'quanto  antistaret  eloquentia  innocentia;.      Quanquam  enim  adeo  excellehat  Ari»- 
tides  abstinentia,  ut  unus  post  hominum  memoriam,  quod  quidem  nos  audierimus,  co^nomine  Justui  lit  appsW 
latus;  tamen  a 'I'hemistocle  collabefactus  testula  ilia  exilio  decern  annonim  mulctatus  est. — Corn    Nejx 
in   Arisi.  •  ||   Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  322,  323. 

^^  In  exilium  abiit,  precatus  ab  diis  Immortalibus,  si  inn'^vio  sibi  ea  injuria  fieret,  primo  quoque  tenipor* 
'Briurn  im  civitnti  inijrataa  facerent.— Liv.  1.  v.  n. '•Q.  '  **  Val.  Max    I.  v.  c.  3 
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IVIarathon.  Being  thus  determined  to  march  in  p?rson  with  all  his  forces,  ht 
despatched  orders  to  all  his  subjects  in  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire,  U: 
arm  themselves  for  this  expedition  * 

After  having  spent  three  years  in  making  the  necessary  preparations,  he  had 
another  war  to  carry  on,  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  It  seems  from 
what  we  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  Darius  went  thither  himself  to  quell  it, 
and  that  he  succeeded.!  The  historian  relates,  that  upon  this  princes's  desiring 
to  have  his  statue  placed  before  that  of  Sesostris,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Egyp- 
tians told  him,  "he  had  not  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  that  conqueror;"  and 
that  the  king,  without  being  offended  at  the  Egyptian  priest's  freedom,  made 
ans'.ver,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  surpass  it.  Diodorus  adds  farther,  that 
Darius,  detesting  the  impious  cruelty  which  his  predecessor  Cambyses  had 
exercised  in  that  country,  expressed  great  reverence  for  their  gods  and  temples ; 
that  he  had  several  conversations  with  the  Egyptian  priests  upon  matters  of 
religion  and  government ;  and  that  having  learned  of  them,  with  what  great  gen- 
tleness their  ancient  kings  used  to  treat  their  subjects,  he  endeavoured,  after  hi? 
return  into  Persia,  to  form  himself  upon  their  model.  But  Herodotus,  more 
worthy  of  belief  in  this  particular  than  Diodorus,  only  observes,  that  this  prince, 
resolving  at  once  to  chastise  his  revolted  subjects,  and  to  be  avenged  of  his 
ancient  enemies,  determined  to  make  war  against  both  at  the  same  time,  and 
to  attack  Greece  in  person  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  while  the  rest  of  il 
was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Egypt.l 

According  to  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Persians,  their  kin^  was  not 
allowed  to  go  to  war,  without  having  first  named  the  person  that  should  succeed 
him  on  the  throne;  a  custom  wisely  established  to  prevent  the  state's  being 
exposed  to  the  troubles  which  generally  attend  the  uncertainty  of  a  successor, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  anarchy,  and  to  the  cabals  of  various  pretenders.§  Da- 
rius, before  he  undertook  his  expedition  against  Greece,  thought  himself  the 
more  obliged  to  observe  this  rule,  as  he  was  already  advanced  in  years,  and  as 
there  was  a  difference  between  two  of  his  son«,upon  the  question  of  succeeding 
to  the  empire  ;  which  difference  might  occasion  a  civil  war  after  his  death,  if 
he  left  it  undetermined.  Darius  had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughtei 
of  Gobryas,  all  three  born  before  their  lather  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  four  by 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  were  all  born  after  their  father's  succession 
to  the  throne.  Artabazanes,  called  by  Justin  Artemenes,  was  the  eldest  of  thi: 
former,  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter.  Artabazanes  alleged  in  his  own  behalf 
that  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  all  the  brothers,  the  right  of  succession,  according 
to  the  custom  and  practice  of  all  nations,  belon»;ed  to  him,  in  preference  to  all 
the  rest.  Xerxes's  argument  was,  that,  as  son  of  Darius  by^  Atossa,  the  daughtei 
of  Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Persian  empire,  it  was  more  just  that  the  crown  of 
Cyrus  should  devolve  upon  one  of  his  descendants,  than  upon  one  who  was  not 
Demaratus,  a  Spartan  king,  unjustly  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  at  that  tim»j 
in  exile  at  the  court  of  Persia,  secretly  suggested  to  Xerxes  another  argument 
to  support  his  pretensions :  that  Artabazanes  was  indeed  the  eldest  son  of  Darius, 
but  he,  Xerxes,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king ;  and  therefore,  Artabazanes 
being  born  when  his  father  was  but  a  private  man,  all  he  could  pretend  to,  or. 
account  of  his  seniority,  was  onl)^  to  inherit  his  private  estate ;  but  that  he. 
Xei-xes,  being  the  first-born  son  of  the  king,  had  the  best  right  to  succeed  to 
the  crown.  He  farther  supported  this  argument  by  the  example  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  admitted  none  to  inherit  the  kingdom  but  those  children  who 
were  born  after  their  father's  accession.  The  right  of  succeeding  was  accord- 
jnf;ly  determined  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 

Justin;!  and  Plutarch  place  this  dispute  after  Darius's  decease. IT    They  both 
take  notice  of  the  prudent  conduct  of.  these  two  brothers  on  so  nice  an  occa- 

*  Ilerod.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  t  Lib.  :.  p.  54,  33.  ,   Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  }  Idem.  c.  2,  3. 

D  Ad<-o  fraterna  contenlio  fiiit,  ut  nee  victor  insultaverit,  nee  vict-is  doluerit;  ipsoque  litis  tempore,  invi 
^m  miinera  miserint;  jucunda  quoque  inter  s;^  non  solum,  sed  credula  convivia  habuerint;  judicium  quo 
«JH  ipsiim  sine  .-xrbitris,  sine  conritio  fuerit.  Tantc  n.oderatius  turn  fratres  inter  se  regna  maxima  divide 
bwtt,  quum  nunc  exij'io  patiiinonia  partiuntiir. — Justin 

•,I   Jiistiu.  1.  ii.  c.  IC.     Pl(,t.  -Ic  Frat.  Amore,  p.  440. 
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v<  rj.  According  to  their  manner  of  relating  this  fact,  Artabazanes  was  abs^iA 
\^!  en  the  king  died;  and  Xerxes  immediately  assumed  all  the  marks,  and  ex 
ficised  all  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty.  But,  upon  his  brother's  returning 
Is  me,  he  quitted  the  diadem  and  the  tiara,  which  he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as 
op.ly  suited  the  king,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  showed  him  all  imaginable 
r<:,-pect.  They  agreed  to  make  their  uncle  Artabanes  the  arbitrator  of  their 
-hiTerence,  and  without  any  farther  appeal,  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision.  All 
liie  while  this  dispute  lasted,  the  two  brothers  showed  one  another  every  de- 
nsonstration  of  a  truly  fraternal  friendship,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  inter- 
course of  presents  and  entertainments,  from  whence  their  mutual  esteem  and 
confidence  for  each  other  banished  all  their  fears  and  suspicions  on  both  sides, 
and  introduced  an  unconstrained  cheerfulness  and  a  perfect  security.  This  is 
ii  spectacle,  says  Justin,  highly  worthy  of  our  admiration  ;  to  see,  while  most 
brothers  are  at  deadly  variance  with  one  another  about  a  small  patrimony,  with 
\vhat  moderation  and  temper  both  waited  for  a  decision,  which  was  to  dispose 
of  the  greatest  empire  then  in  the  universe.  When  Artabanes  gave  judgment 
in  favour  of  Xerxes,  Artabazanes  the  same  instant  prostrated  himself  before 
him,  acknowledging  him  for  his  master,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  with 
his  own  hand  ;  by  which  proceeding  he  showed  a  greatness  of  soul  truly  royal, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  all  human  dignities.  This  ready  acquiescence  in  a 
sentence  so  contrary  to  his  interests,  was  not  the  effect  of  an  artful  policy,  that 
knows  how  to  dissemble  upon  occasion,  and  to  derive  honour  to  itself  from 
^^  hat  it  could  not  prevent.  No  ;  it  proceeded  from  a  real  respect  for  the  laws, 
a  sincere  affection  for  his  brother,  and  an  indifference  for  that  which  so  warmly 
inflames  the  ambition  of  mankind,  and  so  frequently  arms  the  nearest  relations 
against  each  other.  For  his  part,  during  his  whole  life,  he  continued  firmly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  Xerxes,  and  prosecuted  them  with  so  much  ardour 
and  zeal,  that  he  lost  his  life  in  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

At  whatever  time  this  dispute  is  to  be  dated,  it  is  evident  Darius  could  not 
execute  the  double  expedition  he  was  meditating  against  Egypt  and  Greece  ; 
and  that  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  pursuing  that  project.*  He  had 
reigned  thirty-six  years.  The  epitaphj  of  this  prince,  which  contains  a  boast, 
that  he  could  drink  much  without  disordering  his  reason,  proves  that  the  Per- 
sians actually  thought  that  circumstance  added  to  their  glory.  We  shall  see 
in  the  sequel,  that  Cyrus  the  younger  ascribes  this  quality  to  himself,  as  a  per- 
fection that  rendered  him  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  his  elder  brother. 
Who  at  the  present  day  would  think  of  annexing  this  merit  to  the  qualifications 
of  an  excellent  prince  ? 

Darius  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were  attended  with  great  fail- 
ings, and  the  kingdom  felt  thet  effects  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  For  such 
is  the  condition  of  princes,  they  never  act  nor  live  for  themselves  alone.  What- 
ever they  are,  either  as  to  good  or  evil,  they  are  for  their  people  ;  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  one  and  the  other,  are  inseparable.!  Darius  had  a  great  fund  of 
gentleness,  equity,  clemency,  and  kindness  for  his  people  ;  he  loved  justice 
and  respected  the  laws  ;  he  esteemed  merit,  and  was  careful  to  reward  it :  he 
was  not  jealous  of  his  rank  or  authority,  so  as  to  exact  a  forced  homage,  or  to 
render  himself  inaccessible  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  own  great  experience  and 
abilities  in  public  affairs,  he  would  hearken  to  the  advice  of  others,  and  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  counsels.  It  is  of  him  the  holy  Scripture  speaks,  where  it 
says,  that  he  did  nothing  without  consulting  the  wise  men  of  his  court. §  He 
was  not  afraid  of  exposing  his  person  in  battle,  and  was  always  cool  even  in  the 
heal  of  action  :  he  said  of  himself,  that  the  most  imminent  and  pressing  dan- 
cer served  only  to  increase  his  courage  and  his  prudence  :|1  in  a  word,  there 
nave  been  few  princes  more  expert  than  he  in  the  art  of  governing,  or  more  ex- 
perienced in  the  business  of  war.     Nor  was  the  glory  of  being  a  conqueror,  if 
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tbattnay  be  called  a  glory,  wanting  to  his  character.  For  he  jiot  only  restore (^ 
and  entirely  confirmed  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  which  had  been  very  much  shaKen 
by  the  ill  conduct  of  Cambyses  and  the  Magian  impostor;  but  he  iikevv!.^e 
added  many  great  and  rich  provinces  to  it,  and  particulary  India,  Thrace,  Ma- 
cedonia and  the  isles  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  Ionia. 

But  sometimes  these  good  qualities  of  his  gave  way  to  failings  of  a  quite 
opposite  nature.  Do  we  see  any  thing  like  Darius's  usual  gentlenees  and  good 
nature  in  his  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  father,  who  desired  the  favour 
of  him  to  leave  him  one  of  his  three  sons  at  home,  while  the  other  two  fol- 
lowed the  king  in  his  expedition  ?  Was  there  ever  an  occasion  wherein  he 
had  more  need  of  counsel,  than  when  he  formed  the  design  of  making  war  upon 
the  Scythians  ?  And  could  any  one  give  more  prudent  advice  than  his  brothei 
gave  him  on  that  occassion  ?  But  he  would  not  follow  it.  Does  there  appear  ir 
that  whole  expedition  any  mark  of  wisdom  or  prudence  ?  What  do  we  see  io 
all  that  affair,  but  a  prince  intoxicated  with  his  greatness,  who  fancies  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  resist  him  ;  and  whose  weak  ambition  to  signa- 
lize himself  by  an  extraordinary  conquest,  has  stifled  all  the  good  sense,  judg- 
ment and  even  military  knowledge,  he  possessed  before  ? 

What  constitutes  the  solid  glory  of  Darius's  reign  is  his  being  chosen  by 
God  himself,  as  Cyrus  had  been  before,  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  mercies 
towards  his  people,  the  declared  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  restorer 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  reader  may  see  this  part  of  his  history  in 
the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  propbf  ts  Haggai  andZechariah 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  XERXES  COHHECTED  VTITB 
THAT  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

The  reign  of  Xerxes  lasted  but  twelve  years,  but  abounds  with  great  events. 

SECTION    I. — XERXES    REDUCES    EGYPT,  &C.  &C. 

Xerxes  having  ascended  the  throne,  employed  the  first  year  of  his  reign  irv 
carrying  on  the  preparations  begun  by  his  father,  for  the  reduction  of  E^pl. 
He  also  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  granted  thein 
by  his  father,  and  particularly  that  which  assigned  them  the  tribute  of  Sama- 
ria, for  supplying  them  with  victims  for  the  temple  of  God.* 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Egyptians,  and  having 
reduced  and  subdued  these  rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  their  subjection  more 
heavy  ;  then  giving  the  government  of  that  province  to  his  brother  Achaeme- 
nes,  he  returned  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Susa.t 

Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,  was  born  this  same  year  at  Halicamassus 
in  Caria.  For  he  was  fifty-three  years  old,  when  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began.J 

Xerxes,  elated  with  his  success  against  the  p]gyptians,  determined  to  make 
ivar  against  the  Grecians. §  He  did  not  intend,  he  said,  any  longer  to  buy  the 
figs  of  Attica,  which  were  very  excellent,  because  he  would  eat  no  more  of 
them  till  he  was  master  of  the  country.!!  But  before  he  engaged  in  an  enter- 
prise of  that  importance,  he  thought  proper  to  assemb  e  his  council,  and  take 
the  advice  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  court.  He 
laid  before  them  the  design  he  had  of  making  war  against  Greece,  and  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  motives  ;  which  were,  the  desire  of  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  Avho  had  all  of  them  distinguished  their  names  and 
reigns  by  noble  enterprises  ;  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  revenge  the  inso* 
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lence  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  presumed  to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to 
ashes  ;  the  necessity  he  was  under  to  avenge  the  disgrace  his  country  had  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Marathon :  and  the  prospect  of  the  gi  eat  advantages 
that  might  be  reaped  from  this  war,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  con- 
quest of  Europe,  the  richest  and  most  fertile  country  in  the  universe.  He 
added  farther,  that  this  war  had  been  resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and 
he  meant  only  to  follow  and  execute  his  intentions  ;  he  concluded  with  nro 
mising  ample  rewards  to  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  that  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  Darius's  reign, 
grown  neither  wiser  nor  less  ambitious  by  his  ill  success,  and  being  anxious  for 
the  command  of  the  army,  was  the  first  who  gave  his  opinion.  He  began  by 
extolling  Xerxes  above  all  the  kings  that  had  gone  before  or  should  succeed 
him.  He  endeavoured  to  show  the  indispensable  necessity  of  avenging  the 
dishonour  done  to  the  Persian  name  ;  he  disparaged  the  Grecians,  and  repre- 
sented them  as  a  cowardly, timorous  people,  without  courage,  without  forces, or 
experience  in  war.  For  a  proof  of  what  he  said,  he  mentioned  his  own  con- 
quest in  Macedonia,  which  he  exaggerated  in  a  very  vain  and  ostentatious 
manner,  as  if  that  people  had  submitted  to  him  without  any  resistance.  He 
presumed  even  to  alBrm,  that  not  any  of  the  Grecian  nations  would  venture  to 
come  out  against  Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all  the  forces  of  Asia  ;  and 
if  they  had  the  temerity  to  present  themselves  before  him,  they  would  learn 
to  their  cost,  that  the  Persians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  nation  in 
the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flattering  discourse  extremely 
pleased  the  kmg,  were  afraid  to  contradict  it,  and  all  kept  silence.  This  was 
almost  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  Xerxes's  manner  of  proceeding.  A  wise 
prince,  when  he  proposes  an  affair  in  council,  and  really  desires  that  everyone 
should  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  extremely  careful  to  conceal  his  own  opin- 
•on,  that  he  may  put  no  constraint  upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  entirely 
at  liberty.  Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  had  openly  discovered  his  own  inclina- 
\ion,  or  rather  resolution  to  undertake  the  war.  When  a  prince  acts  in  this 
manner,  he  will  always  find  artful  flatterers,  who,  being  eager  to  insinuate  them- 
ifclves  and  to  please,  and  ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  passions,  will  not  fail 
,o  second  his  opinion  with  specious  and  plausible  reasons,  while  those  thai 
might  be  capable  of  giving  good  counsels  are  restrained  by  fear;  there  being 
very  few  courtiers  who  love  their  prince  well  enough,  and  have  sufficient  cou- 
rage, to  venture  to  displease  him,  by  disputing  what  they  know  to  be  his  taste 
or  opinion. 

Tha  excessive  praises  given  by  Mardonius  to  Xerxes,  which  is  the  usual 
lajlguage  of  flatterers,  ought  to  have  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  king,  and 
made  him  apprehend,  that  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  glory,  that  no- 
bleman endeavoured  to  cloak  his  own  ambition,  and  the  violent  desire  he  had 
to  command  the  army.  But  these  grateful  and  flattering  words,  which  glide 
like  a  serpent  under  flowers,  are  so  far  from  displeasing  princes,  that  they  cap- 
tivate and  charm  them.  They  do  not  consider,  that  men  flatter  and  praise 
them,  because  they  believe  them  weak  and  vain  enough  to  suffer  themseh^es  to 
be  deceived  by  commendations  that  bear  no  proportion  to  their  merits  and 
actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole  counsel  mute.  In  this  genera 
silence,  Artabanes,  the  king's  uncle,  a  prince  venerable  for  his  age  and  pru- 
dence, made  the  following  speech,  "  Permit  me,  great  prince,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Xerxes,  "  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  on  this  occasion, 
with  a  liberty  suitable  to  my  age  and  to  your  interest.  When  Darius,  your 
father  and  my  brother,  first  thought  of  making  war  against  the  Scythians,  I 
used  all  my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  that 
enterprise  cost,  or  what  was  the  success  of  it.  The  people  you  are  going  to 
attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the  Scythians      The  Grecians  are 
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esteemed  the  veiy  Desl  troops  in  the  world,  either  by  land  or  sea.  If  tU 
Athenians  alone  could  defeat  the  nuuieious  army  commanded  by  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  what  ought  we  to  expect  from  all  the  states  of  Greece  united  to- 
gether ?  You  design  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge  over 
the  sea.  What  will  become  of  us,  if  the  Athenians,  proving  victorious,  should 
advance  to  the  bridge  with  their  fleet  and  break  it  down  ?  I  still  tremble 
when  I  consider,  that  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  life  of  the  king  your  fa- 
ther, and  the  safety  of  all  his  army,  were  reduced  to  depend  upon  the  fidelity 
of  a  single  man ;  and  that,  if  Hystiaus  the  Milesian  had,  in  compliance  with 
v.ie.  strong  entreaties  made  to  him,  consented  to  break  down  the  bridge, whici 
had  been  laid  over  the  Danube,  the  Persian  empire  had  been  entirely'  ruined. 
Do  not  expose  yourself,  sir,  to  the  like  danger,  especially  since  you  are  not 
obliged  to  do  so.  Take  time  at  least  to  reflect  upon  it.  When  we  have  ma- 
turely deliberated  upon  an  affair,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  success  of  it,  we 
have  nothing  to  impute  to  ourselves.  Precipitation,  besides  its  being*  impru- 
dent, is  almost  always  unfortunate,  and  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
Above  all,  do  not  suffer  yourself,  great  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain 
splendour  of  imaginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your  troops. 
The  highest  and  most  lofty  trees  have  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  thunder. 
As  God  alone  is  truly  great,  he  is  an  enemy  to  pride,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
humbling  every  thing  that  exalteth  itself;  afjd  veiy  often  the  most  numerous 
armies  fly  before  a  handful  of  men,  because  he  inspires  these  with  courage, 
and  scatters  terror  among  the  others."* 

Artabanes,  after  having  spoken  thus  to  the  king,  turned  himself  towards 
Marlxius,  and  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  sincerity  or  judgment,  in 
giving  tlie  king  an  idea  of  the  Grecians  so  directly  contrary  to  truth ;  and 
showed  how  extremely  he  was  to  blame  for  desiring  rashly  to  engage  the  na- 
tion in  a  war,  which  nothing  but  his  own  views  of  interest  and  ambition  could 
tempt  him  to  advise.  "  If  a  war  be  resolved  upon,"  added  he,  "  let  the  king, 
whose  life  is  dear  to  us  all,  remain  in  Persia  :  and  do  you,  since  you  so  ardently 
desire  it,  march  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  army  that  can  be  assembled 
In  the  mean  time,  let  your  children  and  mine  be  given  up  as  a  pledge,  to  an- 
swer for  the  success  of  the  war.  If  the  issue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  consent 
that  mine  be  put  to  death  :t  but  if  it  prove  otherwise,  as  I  well  foresee  it  will, 
then  I  desire  that  your  children,  and  3^ou  yourself  on  your  return,  may  be 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  you  deserve,  for  the  rash  counsel  you  have  given 
your  master." 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  sentiments  contradicted  in  this 
manner,  fell  into  a  rage  :  "  Thank  the  gods,"  said  he  to  Artabanes,  '*  that  you 
are  my  father's  brotner ;  were  it  not  for  that,  you  should  this  moment  suffer 
the  just  reward  of  your  audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will  punish  you  for  it  in 
another  manner,  by'leaving  you  here  among  the  women,  whom  you  too  much 
resemble  in  your  cowardice  and  fear,  while  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops, 
where  my  duty  and  glory  call  me." 

Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  very  respectful  and  inoffensive 
terms:  Xerxes  nevertheless  was  extremely  offended.  It  is  the  misfortune  ot 
princes,  spoiled  by  flattery,  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  dry  and  austere,  tha 
IS  smcere  and  ingenuous,  and  to  regard  all  counsel,  delivered  with  a  generous 
and  disinterested  freedom,  as  a  seditious  presumption.];  They  do  not  consider, 
that  even  a  good  man  never  dares  to  tell  them  all  he  thinks,  or  discover  the 
whole  truth,  especially  in  things  that  may  be  disagreeable  to  them  ;  and  that 
what  they  most  stand  in  need  of,  is  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  that  will  con- 
ceal nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to  think  himself  very'  happy,  if  in  his 
whole  reign  he  finds  but  one  man,  born  with  that  degree  of  generosity,  whc 

*  <t>i\ii  0  ®tit  Ti  uWfixovTa  fl-dvra  wXaeiv— «  yaj  tu  (ppovkiv  &KKovnija  6  ©£oi  ",  iu'vrdv- 
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certainly  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  state : 
as  he  IS,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  both  the  mo-t  necessary,  and  at  th^ 
same  tune  the  most  rare  instrument  of  government.* 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occasion  we  are  speaking  of. 
When  the  first  emotions  of  his  anger  were  over,  and  he  had  time^  to  reflect  on 
his  pillow  upon  the  different  counsels  that  were  given  him,  he  confessed  he  had 
been  to  blame  in  giving  his  uncle  such  harsh  language,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  his  fault  the  next  day  in  open  council,  ingenuously  owning,  that  the 
iieat  of  his  youth,  and  his  want  of  experience,  had  made  him  negligent  in 
paying  the  regard  due  to  a  prince  so  worthy  of  respect  as  Artabanes,  both  for 
his  age  and  his  wisdom  :  and  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  inclined 
to  his  opinion,  notwithstanding  a  dream  he  had  in  the  night,  wherein  a  vision 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  undertake  that  war.  All 
the  lords  that  composed  the  council  were  delighted  to  hear  the  king  speak  in 
this  manner:  and  to  testify  their  joy, they  fell  prostrate  before  him,  striving; 
who  should  most  extol  the  glory  of  such  a  proceeding ;  nor  could  their  praises 
on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all  suspected.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern, 
whether  the  praises  given  to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are  founded 
upon  truth,  or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only,  as  an  effect  of  mere  flat- 
ter)' and  deceit.!  That  sincere  and  humble  declaration  made  by  the  king, 
far  from  appearing  as  a  weakness  in  him,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  effort 
of  a  great  soul,  which  rises  above  its  faults,  in  bravely  confessing  them,  by  way 
of  reparatioi  and  atonement.  They  admired  the  nobleness  of  this  procedure 
the  more,  as  they  knew  that  princes  educated  like  Xerxes,  in  a  vain  haughti- 
ness and  false  glory,  are  never  disposed  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and 
generally  make  use  of  their  authority  to  justify,  with  pride  and  obstinacy 
whatever  faults  they  have  committed  through  ignorance  or  imprudence.  We 
jiay  venture,  I  think,  to  say,  that  it  is  more  glorious  to  rise  in  this  manner, 
:rian  it  would  be  never  to  have  fallen.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  greater,  and 
Ki  ine  same  time  more  rare  and  uncommon,  than  to  see  a  mighty  and  powerfu' 
prince,  and  tliat  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  acknowledge  his  faults, 
when  he  happens  to  commit  any,  without  seeking  pretexts  or  excuses  to  cover 
them  ;  pay  homage  to  truth,  even  when  it  is  against  him,  and  condeiirns  him  ; 
and  leave  other  princes,  who  have  a  false  delicac}^  concerning  their  grandeur 
the  shame  of  always  abounding  with  errors  and  defects,  and  of  never  owning 
that  they  have  any. 

The  night  Ibllowing,  the  same  phantom,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  ap- 
peared again  to  the  king,  and  repeated  the  same  solicitations  with  new  menaces 
and  tbreatenings.  Xerxes  communicated  what  passed  to  his  uncle,  and  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  this  vision  was  divine  or  not,  entreated  him  earnestly  to  put 
on  the  royal  robes,  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  afterwards  to  take  his  place  in  his 
l>ed  lor  the  night.  Artabanes  hereupon  discoursed  very  sensibly  and  rationally 
with  the  king  upon  the  vanity  of  dreams  ;  and  then  coming  to  what  personally 
regarded  him  ;  "  I  look  upon  it,"  said  he,  "  almost  equally  commendable,  to 
tliink  well  of  one's  sel.f,  or  to  hearken  with  docility  to  the  good  counsels  of 
t»thers.|  You  have  both  these  qualities,  great  prince  ;  and  if  you  followed 
the  nJltural  bent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would  lead  you  entirely  to  sentiments 
of  wisdom  and  moderation.  You  never  take  any  violent  measures  or  resolu- 
tions, but  when  the  arts  of  evil  counsellors  draw  you  into  them,  or. the  poiso!) 
of  tlatteiT  misleads  you  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean,  which  of  itself  if 
caJm  and  serene,  nor  ever  disturbed  bui  by  the  extraneous  impulse  of  other 
bodies.  What  afflicted  me  in  the  answer  you  made  me  the  other  day,  when 
I  delivered  my  sentiments  freely  in  council,  was  not  the  personal  affront  to  m.e, 

*   Na'ilam  majns  boni  imperii  inslrunienturn  quam  bonus  amirus. — Tacit.  Hist.  I.  v.  <".  7. 

t  Nee  occullum  esi  quando  ex  vcritatc,  quando  adumbrata  iKtitia,  facta  imperatonim  celcbranlur.— 
Tecil.  Annal.  1.  ir.  c.  31. 

t  Thi«  thought  is  in  Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  293.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  n.  84.  et  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxVi.  n  13. 
Sepe  ego  audivi,  mililcs,  eum  primum  esse  virum,  qui  ipse  coiisulat  quid  in  rem  sit;  seriindurn  eum.  r;«si 
bene  moneoti  obed»at-  qni  nee  ipse  consulere,  nee  olleri  parere  <tciat,  cum  extremi  insjcnii  estc. 
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but  the  injury  you  did  yourself,  by  making  so  wrong;  a  choice  between  the  dif- 
lerent  counsels  that  were  offered  ;  rejecting  that  which  led  you  to  sentiments 
of  moderation  and  equity,  and  embracing  the  other,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
tended  only  to  cheiish  pride,  and  to  inflame  ambition. 

Artabanes,  through  complaisance,  passed  the  night  in  the  king's  bed,  and  had 
a  vision  similar  to  that  which  Xerxes  had  seen  ;  that  is,  in  his  sleep  he  saw  a 
man,  who  reproached  him  severely  and  threatened  him  with  the  greatest  mis- 
ortunes,  if  he  continued  to  oppose  the  king's  intentions.  This  so  much  affected 
him,  that  he  yielded  to  the  king's  opinion,  believing  that  there  was  something 
divine  in  these  repeated  visions ;  and  the  war  against  the  Grecians  was  resolved 
upon.     These  circumstances  1  relate  as  I  find  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes,  in  the  sequel,  did  but  ill  support  this  character  of  moderation.  We 
shall  find,  that  he  had  but  very  short  intervals  of  wisdom  and  reason,  which 
shone  out  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  way  to  the  most  culpable  and  ex- 
travagant excesses.  We  may  judge,  however,  even  from  thence,  that  he  had 
very  good  natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  most  excellent  qualities  are 
soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  poison  of  flattery,  and  the  possession  of  ab 
solute  and  unlimited  power.  Vi  dominationis  convulsus.* 

It  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  of  state,  to  be  less  affected  with  an  af- 
front to  himself,  than  with  the  wrong  done  his  master  by  giving  him  evil  and 
pernicious  counsel. 

The  counsel  of  Mardonius  was  pernicious,  because,  as  Artabanes  obser\'es, 
it  tended  only  to  cherish  and  increase  that  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  violence  in 
the  prince,  which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  him  already,  G€?iv  au^ao-nj ;  and  to 
dispose  and  accustom  his  mind  still  to  carry  his  views  and  desires  beyond  his 
present  fortune,  still  to  be  aiming  at  something  farther,  and  to  set  no  bounds 
to  his  ambition.!  This  is  the  predominant  passion  of  those  men  whom  we 
usually  call  conquerors,  and  whom,  according  to  the  language  of  the  holy 
Scripture,  we  might  call,  with  greater  propriety,  "  robbers  of  nations. "|  "  if 
you  consider  and  examine  the  whole  succession  of  Persian  kings,"  says  Seneca, 

will  you  find  any  one  of  them  that  ever  stopped  his  career  of  his  own  accord ; 
that  ever  was  satisfied  with  his  past  conquests ;  or  that  was  not  forming  some 
new  project  or  enterprise,  when  death  surprised  him  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  be  as- 
tonished at  such  a  disposition,"  adds  the  same  author:  "  for  ambition  is  a  gulf, 
and  a  bottomless  abyss,  wherein  ever}^  thing  is  lost  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where, 
though  you  were  to  heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom  upon  kingdom, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the  mighty  void."§ 

SECTION  II. — ^XERXES  BEGINS  HIS  MARCH,  AND  PASSES  FROM  ASIA  INTO  EUROPE, 
BY  CROSSING  THE  STRAIT  OF  THE  HELLESPONT  UPON  A  BRIDGE  OF  BOATS. 

The  war  being  resolved  upon,  Xerxes,  that  he  might  omit  nothing  which 
could  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  Carthaginians,  w^ho  were  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  people  of  the 
west,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them,  that  while  the  Persian  forces  should 
attack  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  should  fall  upon  the  Grecian  colonies  that 
were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  other  Grecians.  The  Carthaginians  made  Amilcar  their  general^  who 
did  not  content  himself  with  raising  as  many  troops  as  he  could  in  Africa,  but 
with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had  sent  him,  engaged  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his  service  ;  so  that  he  collected  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  ships,  in  ordei 
to  execute  the  projects  and  stipulations  of  the  league.il 

Tacitus.        'Qf  xttKov  t'r,  3i(5Acrx£i v  Triv  -viooc'iv  ffXiov  ri  JiTecrSai  atf  fx^iv  t3  jrou>i'o»TOi.        J  Jer.  ir.  7. 

}  Nee  hoc  Alexandri  tantum  vitium  fuit,  quern  per  Liberi  HercuHsque  restigia  felix  lemeritas  eg^it ;  sed 
•ntnium,  quos  fortuna  irritavit  implendo.  Totum  regni  Persici  stemma  percense,  quern  invenies,  cui  m»- 
dum  imperii  satietas  fecerit?  qui  non  vitam  in  aliqua  ulterius  procedendi  cogitat>',ne  finierit  ?  Nee  id  mi- 
ram  est.  Quicquid  ciip.ditati  contigit,  penitus  hauritur  ct  conditrir :  dcc  interest  quantum  eo,  qix>d  inc?.- 
t>1ebilee»t,  con-eras   -Si«ncc.  I.  vii.  de  Benef.  r.  3. 
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Thus  XtTxcs,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  Daniel's  prediction, "having,  through 
r"  r'-^at  power  and  his  great  riches,  stirred  up  all  the  nations  oF  the  then 
Kno'.vfi  world  against  the  realm  of  Greece."*  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  west 
under  the  command  of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  the  east,  that  was  under  his  own 
banner,  set  out  from  Susa,  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the  fifth  year  oi 
Ills  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  niarched  to- 
wards Sardis,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  whole  land  army,  while  the  fleet 
advanced  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  towards  the  Hellespont.! 

Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut  through  mount  Athos.  This 
Is  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  now  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  ex- 
tends a  great  way  into  the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula.  It  is  joined 
to  the  land  by  an  isthmus  only  of  about  half  a  league  over.  We  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  the  sea  in  this  place  was  very  tempestuous,  and  occasioned 
frequent  shipwrecks.  Xerxes  made  this  pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave  for  cut- 
ting through  the  mountain  ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  the  vanity  of  signalizing 
himself  by  an  extraordinary  enterprise,  and  by  doing  a  thing  that  was  ex 
tremely  difficult  ;  as  Tacit"=  says  of  Nero  :  Erat  mcredibilium  cupitor.  Ac- 
cordingly, Herodotus  observes,  that  this  undertaking  was  more  vain-glorious 
than  useful;  since  he  might  with  less  trouble  and  expense  have  had  his  vessels 
carried  over  the  isthmus,  as  was  the  practice  in  those  days.  The  passage  he 
caused  to  be  cut  through  the  mountain  was  broad  enough  to  let  two  gallies, 
with  three  benches  of  oars  each,  pass  through  it  abreast. J  This  prince,  who 
was  extravagant  enough  to  believe  that  all  nature  and  the  very  elements  were 
under  his  command,  in  consequence  of  that  opinion,  wrote  a  letter  to  mount 
Athos  in  the  following  terms:  "Athos,  thou  proud  and  aspiring  mountain,  that 
Ijftest  up  thy  head  into  the  heavens,  I  advise  thee  not  to  be  so  audacious,  as 
to  put  rocks  and  stones,  which  cannot  be  cut,  in  the  way  of  my  workmen.  If 
tb  u  givest  them  that  opposition,  I  shall  cut  thee  entirely  down,  and  throw 
tbee  headlong  into  the  sea."§  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  labourers  to 
be  whipt  in  order  to  make  them  carry  on  the  work  the  faster.il 

A  travellei,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  first,  and  who  wrote  a  book 
in  Latin  concerning  the  singular  and  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  in  his  tra- 
v'^ls,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  fact;  and  remarks,  that  as  he  passed  near  mount 
Attios,  he  could  perceive  no  traces  or  footsteps  of  the  work  we  have  been 
speaking  of. IT 

Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  towards  Sardis.  Havincr  left 
Cappadocia,  and  passed  the  river  Halys,  he  came  to  Cylene,  a  city  in  Phry- 
gia,  near  which  is  the  source  of  the  Meander.  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  had  his 
residence  in  this  city,  and,  next  to  Xerxes,  was  the  most  opulent  prince  of 
those  times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole  army  with  incredible  mag- 
nificence, and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  surprised  and  charmed  at  so  generous  an 
offer,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  to  what  sum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius 
answered,  that  having  designed  to  offer  them  to  his  service,  he  had  taken  an 
exact  account  of  them,  and  that  the  silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  two 
thousand  talents,  or  six  millions  French  money,**  and  the  gold  to  three  millions, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  darics,  or  thirty-nine  millions,  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  livres.jt  All  this  money  he  offered  him,  telling 
him,  that  his  revenues  were  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  household.  Xerxes 
made  him  very  hearty  acknowledgments,  entered  into  a  particular  friendship 
with  him;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  instead  of  accept- 
ing his  offers,  obliged  him  to  accept  of  a  present  of  the  seven  thousand  darics 
which  were  wanting  to  make  up  his  gold  to  a  round  «um  of  four  millions. || 

After  such  conflict  as  this,  who  would  not  think  that  Pythius's  peculiar  char- 
acter and  particular  virtue  had  been  generosity,  and  a  nob'Ie  contempt  of  riches  I 
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And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  penurious  princes  in  the  world ;  and  who,  be- 
sides Itifv  sordid  avarice  with  regard  to  himself,  was  extremely  cruel  and  in 
human  to  his  subjects,  whom  he  kept  continuallj  employed  in  hard  and  fniil 
less  labour,  always  digging  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  he  had  in  his 
territories.  When  he  was  absent  from  home,  all  his  subjects  went  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  to  the  princess  his  w^fe,  laid  iheir  complaints  before  her,  and  im- 
plored her  assistance.  Commiserating  their  condition,  she  made  use  of  a  very 
extraordinary  method  to  work  upon  her  husband,  and  to  give  him  a  clear  sense 
and  a  kind  of  palpable  demonstration  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  his  conduct. 
On  his  return  home,  she  ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared  for  him,  very 
nr.agnificent  in  appearance,  but  which  in  reality  was  no  entertainment.  All  the 
courses  and  services  were  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  prince,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  rich  dishes  and  splendid  rarities,  could  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  Ho 
conjectured  the  meaning  of  this  enigma,  and  began  to  consider,  that  the  end 
of  gold  and  silver  was  not  merely  to  be  looked  upon,  but  to  be  employed  and 
made  use  of;  and  that  to  neglect,  as  he  had  done,  the  business  of  husbandry 
and  the  tillage  of  lands,  by  employing  all  his  people  in  the  digging  and  work- 
ing of  mines,  was  the  direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both  upon  himself  and  his 
country.  For  the  future,  therefore,  he  only  reserved  a  fifth  part  of  his  people 
for  the  business  of  mining.  Plutarch  has  preserved  this  fact  in  a  treatise, 
wherein  he  has  collected  a  great  many  others  to  prove  the  ability  and  industry 
of  vromen.*  We  have  the  same  disposition  of  mind  detailed  in  Tabulous  story, 
in  the  example  of  a  prince,  who  reigned  in  that  very  country,  for  whom  every 
thing  that  he  touched  \yas  immediately  turned  into  gold,  according  to  the  re- 
quest which  he  himself  had  made  to  the  gods,  and  who  by  that  means  was  in 
danger  of  perishing  with  hunger.! 

^  The  same  prince,  who  had  made  such  obliging  offers  to  Xerxes,  having  de- 
sired as  a  favour  of  him  some  time  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five  sons  who 
served  in  his  army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave  him  the  eldest,  in  order  to  be 
a  support  and  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  ;  the  king  was  so  enraged  at  the 
proposal,  thougii  so  reasonable  in  itself,  that  he  caused  the  eldest  son  to  be 
killed  before  the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  understand,  it  w^as  a 
favour  that  he  spared  him  and  the  rest  of  his  children  ;  and  then  causing  the 
dead  body  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pass  between  them,  as  if  he  meant 
to  purge  and  purify  it  by  such  a  sacrifice.^  What  a  monster  in  nature  is  a 
prince  of  this  kind  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  have  any  dependence  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  the  great,  or  to  rely  upon  their  warmest  professions  and  protestations  of 
gratitude  and  service  ? 

From  Phr>^gia,  Xerxes  marched  and  arrived  at  Sard  is,  where  he  spent  the 
winter.  From  hence  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Athens 
a'ijd  Lacedremon,  to  require  them  to  give  him  earth  and  water,  which,  as  we 
have  remarked  before,  was  the  way  of  exacting  and  acknowledging  submission.^ 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on^,  he  left  wSardis,  and  directed  his 
march  towards  the  Hellespont.  Being  arrived  there,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing 
a  naval  engagement  for  his  curiosity  and  diversion.  A  throne  was  therefore 
erected  for  him  upon  an  eminence  ;  and  in  that  situation,  seeing  all  the  sea 
crowded  with  his  vessels,  and  the  land  covered  with  his  troops,  he  at  first  fe!t  a 
secret  j.oy  diffuse  itself  through  his  soul,  in  surveying  with  his  own  eyes  the 
vast  extent  of  his  power,  and  considering  himself  as  the  most  happy  of  mortals  : 
hut  reflecting  soon  afterwards,  that  of  so  many  thousands,  in  a  hundred  years 
time  there  would  not  be  one  living  soul  remaining,  his  joy  was  turned  into  grief, 
and  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  tiie  uncertainty  and  instability  of  human 
aflfairs.il  He  migfit  have  found  another  subject  of  reflection,  v  hiclTwouldhave 
more  Justly  merited  iiis  tears  and  affliction,  had  he  .'urned  his  thought?  upon 

*   Pliitirch  r.:>ll.^  hi 
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nin-self,  and  considered  ^e  reproaches  he  deserved  for  l-ein^  the  Instrumenl 
Di"  shortening  that  fatal  term  to  tniiiioiis  of  people,  whom  iiis  cruel  ainbilion 
was  dbout  to  sacrifice  in  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war. 

Arlabanes,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  useful  to  the 
young  prince,  and  of" instilling  into  him  sentiments  of  goodness  to  his  people, 
laid  hold  of  this  moment,  in  which  he  found  him  touched  with  a  sense  of  ten- 
derness and  humanity,  and  led  him  into  farther  reflections  upon  the  miseries 
with  which  the  lives  of  most  men  are  attended,  and  which  render  them  so  pain- 
ful and  unhappy  ;  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  sensible  of  tho 
duty  and  obligation  of  princes,  who,  not  being  able  to  prolong  the  natural  life 
r)f  their  subjects,  ought  at  least  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  alleviate  tl.e 
pains  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  it. 

In  the  same  conversation  Xerxes  asked  his  uncle,  if  he  still  persisted  in  his 
first  opinion,  and  if  he  would  still  advise  him  not  to  make  war  against  Greece, 
supposing  he  had  not  seen  the  vision,  which  occasioned  him  to  change  his  seiiti- 
inents.  Artabanes  owned,  he  still  had  his  fears;  and  that  he  was  very  uneasy 
concerning  two  things.  ""What  are  those  two  things?"  demanded  Xerxes.  "  The 
land  and  the  sea,"  replied  Artabanes:  "the  land,  because  there  is  no  countiy 
that  can  feed  and  maintain  so  numerous  an  army  ;  the  sea,  because  there  are 
no  ports  capable  of  receiving  such  a  multitude  oi  vessels."  The  king  was  very 
sensible  of  the  strength  of  this  reasoning  ;  but,  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go 
Itack,  he  made  answer,  that  in  great  undertakings, men  ought  not  so  narrowly 
to  examine  all  the  inconveniences  that  may  attend  them  ;  that  if  they  did,  no 
signal  enterprises  would  ever  be  attempted  ;  and  that,  if  his  predecessors  had 
observed  so  scrupulous  and  timorous  a  rule  of  policy,  the  Persian  empire 
would  never  have  attained  its  present  height  of  greatness  and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  prudent  advice,  which  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  follow  an}^  more  than  he  had  done  the  former.  This  advice 
v/as,  not  to  employ  the  lonians  in  his  service  against  the  Grecians,  from  whom 
tliey  were  originally  descended,  and  on  which  account  he  ought  to  suspect 
their  fidelity.  Xerxes,  however,  after  these  conversations  with  his  uncle, 
treated  him  with  great  friendship,  paid  him  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and 
respect,  sent  him  back  to  Susa  to  take  the  care  and  administration  of  the  em- 
pire upon  him  during  his  own  absence,  and,  to  that  end,  invested  him  with  his 
'vhole  authority. 

Xerxes,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built  across  the 
sea,  for  the  passage  of  his  forces  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  space  that 
separates  the  two  continents,  formerly  called  the  Hellespont  and  now  called  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  of  Gallipoli,  is  seven  stadia  or  nearly  an  En- 
glish mile  in  breadth.  A  violent  storm  rising  on  a  sudden,  soon  after,  broke 
down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing  this  news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  trans- 
{X)rt  of  anger ;  and,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  of  so  cruel  an  atfront,  com- 
manded two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  if  he  meant  to  shackle 
and  confine  it,  and  that  his  men  shf;n!d  give  it  three  hundred  strokes  of  a  whip  and 
speak  to  it  in  this  manner:  '■  thou  tjoublesome  and  unhappy  element,  thus  does 
thy  master  chastise  thee  for  having  affronted  him  without  reason.  Know,  that 
Xerxes  will  easily  find  means  to  pass  over  thy  waters  in  spite  of  all  thy  billows  and 
resistance."  The  extravagance  of  this  prince  did  not  stop  here  ;  but  making  im 
undertakers  of  the  work  answerable  for  events,  which  do  not  in  the  least  depend- 
upon  the  power  of  man,  he  ordered  all  the  persons  to  have  their  heads  struck 
oft",  that  had  been  charged  with  the  direction  and  management  of  that  under 
taking.* 

Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built,  one  for  the  army  to  pass  over, 
and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  He  appointed  workmen 
more  able  and  expert  than  the  former,  who  constructed  it  in  the  following 
manner :  they  placed  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  across  the  strait,  some 
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of  them  having  three  benches  of  oars,  and  otliers  fifty  oars  a  piece,  with  ihci'- 
sides  turned  towards  the  Euxine  sea;  and  on  the  side  that  faced  the  ^gean 
sea  they  put  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  They  then  cast  lai^e  anchors  into 
the  water  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  fix -and  secure  all  these  vessels  against  the 
violence  of  the  winds,  and  against  the  current  of  the  water.*  On  the  east 
iide  they  left  three  passages  or  vacant  spaces  betsveen  the  vessels,  that  there 
night  be  room  for  small  boats  to  pass  easily,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  and 
i-om  the  Euxine  sea.  After  this,  upon  the  land  on  both  sides  they  drove  large 
diles  into  the  earth,  with  huge  rings  fastened  to  them,  to  which  were  tied  six 
fast  cables,  which  w^nt  over  each  of  the  two  bridges  ;  two  of  which  cables 
vere  made  of  hemp,  and  four  of  a  sort  of  reeds,  called  [3:€x.s.  which  were  used 
n  those  times  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Those  that  wei-e  made  of 
L>emp  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  strength  and  thickness,  since  every 
vabit  of  those  cables  weighed  a  talent. t  The  cables,  laid  over  the  whole 
t-.Ttent  of  the  vessels  lengthwise,  reached  from  one  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other. 
V'?"hen  this  part  of  the  work  was  finished,  quite  over  the  vessels  lengthwise,  and 
over  the  cables  we  have  been  speaking  of,  they  laid  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut 
purposely  for  that  use,  and  flat  boats  again  over  them,  fastened  and  joined  to- 
gether, to  serve  as  a  kind  of  floor  or  solid  bottom  :  all  which  they  covered  over 
with  earth,  and  added  rails  or  battlements  on  each  side,  that  the  horses  and 
cattle  might  not  be  frightened  with  seeing  the  sea  in  their  passage.  Such  was 
the  o^nstruction  of  those  famous  bridges  built  by  Xerxes.^ 

When  the  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was  appointed  for  their  pas- 
sing over :  and  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  appear,  sweet 
odours  of  all  kinds  were  abundantly  spread  over  both  the  bridges,  and  the 
way  w;..^  strewed  with  myrtle.  At  the  same  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations 
into  the  eea,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  sun,  the  principal  object  of  the 
Persian  worship,  he  implored  the  assistance  of  that  god  in  the  enterprise  he 
had  und«i  taken,  and  desired  the  continuance  of  his  protection  till  he  had  made 
the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  and  had  brought  it  into  subjection  to  his  power. 
This  done,  he  threw  the  vessel  which  he  used  in  making  his  libations,  together 
with  a  goluencup,  and  a  Persian  scimitar,  into  the  sea.  The  army  was  seven 
days  and  seviin  nights  in  passing  over  the  strait ;  those  who  were  appointed 
to  conduct  tht  inarch,  lashing  the  poor  soldiers  all  the  Avhile  with  whips,  in 
order  to  quicki»n  their  speed,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  nation,  which 
properly  speak;;*g  was  only  a  vast  assemblage  of  slaves. 

SECTION  III. — THE  NUMBER  OF  XERXEs'  FORCES,  &C.  &C. 

Xerxes  direc*'ng  his  march  across  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  arrived  at 
Dor,  a  city  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace  ;  where,  having 
encamped  his  army,  and  given  orders  to  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  shore, 
he  reviewed  them  both. 

He  found  that  the  land  army,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Asia,  consisted 
of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  of  eighty  thousand  horse,  which, 
with  at  least  twenty-thousand  men  that  were  absolutely  necessary  for  conduct- 
ing and  taking  care  of  the  carriages  and  the  camels,  amounted  in  all  to  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  men.  When  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  the  other 
nations  that  submitted  to  him  made  an  addition  to  his  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  which  made  all  his  land  forces  together  amount  to  two  mil- 
lions one  hundred  thousand  men. 

His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  and  seven 
vessels,  or  gallies,  all  of  three  benches  of  oars,  and  intended  for  fighting.  Each 
vessel  carried  two  hundred  men,  natives  of  the  country  that  fitted  them  out, 
besides  thirty  more,  that  were'  either  Persians  or  Medes,  or  of  the  Sacae ; 

*  Polybius  remarks,  that  there  is  a  current  of  water  from  the  lake  Masolis  and  the  Euxine  Sea.  into  th« 
^gean  Sea,  occasioned  by  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  those  two  seas. — Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  307,  308. 

t  A  talent  in  weight  consisted  of  BOminac,  or  42  pounds  of  our  weight;  and  the  minae  consioted  of  109 
jrachmai.  ;  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  36. 
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which  tonned  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  men.  The  European  nations  augmented  his  fleet  with  a  hundred  and 
t'/v-enty  vessels,  each  of  which  carried  two  hundred  men,  in  ail  four  and  twenty 
thousand :  these,  added  to  tlie  otlier,  amounted  together  to  three  hundred  and 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  vessels,  the  small  galleys  of 
thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the  transport-ships,  the  vessels  that  carried  the  provisions, 
and  that  were  employed  in  other  uses,  amounted  to  three  thousand.  If  wc 
reckon  but  eighty  men  in  each  of  these  vessels,  one  with  another,  the  whole 
number  would  be  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 

Thus,  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his  land  and  sea  forces,  toge 
tlier,  made  up  the  number  of  two  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-one  thousan. 
six  hundred  and  ten  men,  exclusive  of  servants,  eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  anr. 
other  people  of  that  sort,  who  usually  follow  an  army,  and  whose  number  at 
this  time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces :  so  that  the  whole  number  of  .souls 
that  followed  Xerxes  in  this  expedition  amounted  to  five  millions,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty.*     This  is  the  computa 
tion  made  of  them  by  Herodotus,  and  in  which  Plutarch  and  Isocrates  agree- 
with  him.     Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  iElian,  and  others,  fall  very  short  of  this 
number  in  their  calculation  ;  but  their  accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  less 
authentic  than  that  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  in  which  this  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken.,  and  who  repeats  the  inscription  engraved,  by  order 
of  the  Amphictyons,  upon  the  monument  of  those  Grecians  who  were  killed  at 
Thermopylae,  which  expressed  that  they  fought  against  three  millions  of  men. 1 

For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons,  there  must  have  been  daily  con- 
sumed, according  to  Herodotus's  computation,  above  a  hundred  and  ten  thou 
sand  three  hundred  and  forty  medimni  of  flour,  (the  medimnus  was  a  mea 
sure,  which,  according  to  Budaeus,  was  equivalent  to  six  of  our_  bushels)  al- 
lowing for  every  head  the  quantity  of  a  chuenix,  which  was  the  daily  portion  or 
allowance  that  masters  gave  their  slaves  among  the  Grecians.  We  have  no  ac- 
count in  history  of  any  other  army  so  numerous  as  this.  And  among  these  mil- 
lions of  men,  there  was  not  one  that  could  vie  with  Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty, 
either  for  the  comeliness  of  his  face,  or  the  tallness  of  his  person. ^  But  this 
is  a  poor  merit  or  pre-eminence  for  a  prince,  when  attended  with  no  other. 
Accordingly  Justin,  after  he  has  mentioned  the  number  of  these  troops,  adds 
that  this  vast  body  of  forces  wanted  a  chief:  Huic  tanto  agmini  dux  defuit.^ 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  find  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  provisions  for  such  an  immense  number  of  persons,  if  the 
historian  had'not  informed  us  that  Xerxes  had  employed  four  whole  years  in 
making  preparations  for  this  expedition. §  We  have  already  seen  how  many 
vessels  of  burden  there  were  that  coasted  along  continually  to  attend  upon 
and  supply  the  land  army  ;  and  doubtless  there  were  fresh  ones  arriving  every 
day,  that  furnished  the  camp  with  a  sufficiency  of  all  things  necessaiy. 

Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  they  made  use  of  to  calculate  their 
forces,  which  were  almost  innumerable.  They  assembled  ten  thousand  men 
m  a  particular  place,  and  ranked  them  as  close  together  as  was  possible  ;  after 
which  they  described  a  circle  quite  round  them,  and  erected  a  little  wall  upor 
that  circle  about  half  the  height  of  a  man's  body ;  when  this  was  done,  they 
made  the  whole  army  successively  pass  through  this  space,  and  thereb)^  knew 
to  what  number  it  amounted.!! 

Herodotus  gives  us,  also,  a  particular  account  of  the  different  armour  of  all  the 
nations  which  composed  this  army.  Besides  the  generals  of  every  nation,  who 
each  of  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respective  country,  the  land  army 
was  under  the  command  of  six  Persian  generals  ;  viz.    Mardonius,  the  son  of 

-      *  Herod.  1,  vii.  c.  5G-,99,  and  184—187. 
,  !    ■.  ri.  p.  3.     Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.     .^:iian.  xiu.  c.  3.  t  Herod.  1   viii.  c.  137 

ilerod.  1.  riiLc.  20.  il  I^lern.  c  CO. 
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Gobryas  ;  Tirintatechmus,  the  son  of  Aitabanes,  and  Sraerdcnus,  son  of  Ota 
nes,  both  near  relations  to  the  king;  Masistiis,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa  ;  Ger 
^is,  son  of  Ariazes  ;  and  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus.     The  ten  thousand 
Persians,  ^vho  were  called  the  Immortal  Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydarnes. 
■The  cavalry  had  its  particular  commanders. 

There  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who  commanded  the  fleet.  In 
Herodotus  we  have  a  particular  account  of  all  the  nations  by  which  it  was  fit- 
ted out.  Artemisa,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  who  from  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band governed  the  kingdom  for  her  son,  who  was  still  a  minor  brought  but  five 
vessels  along  with  her  ;  but  they  w^ere  the  best  equipped,  and  the  lighted  ships 
m  the  whole  fleet,  next  to  those  of  the  Sidonians.  The  princess  distinguished 
herself  in  this  war  by  her  singular  courage,  and  still  more  by  her  prudence  and 
conduct.  Herodotus  observes,  that  among  all  the  commanders  in  the  army, 
there  was  not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  so  good  advice  and  such  wise  counsel  as 
this  queen  ;  but  he  was  not  prudent  enough  to  apply  it  to  his  advantage.* 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by  land  and  sea,  he  asked 
Demaratus,  if  ne  thought  the  Grecians  would  dare  to  withstand  him.  I  have  al- 
ready taken  notice,  that  this  Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 
who,  being  exiled  by  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest  marks  of  honour  and 
beneficence.  As  the  courtiers  were  one  day  expressing  their  surprise  that  a 
king  should  suffer  himself  to  be  banished,  and  desired  him  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  reason  of  it:  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  because  the  law  is  more  powerful 
than  the  kings  at  Sparta."!  This  prince  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  Persia  : 
but  neither  the  injustice  of  the  Spartan  citizens,  nor  the  kind  treatment  of  the 
Persian  king,  could  make  him  forget  his  country. +  As  soon  as  he  knew  that 
Xerxes  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  he  found  means  to  give  the  Gre- 
cians secret  intelligence  of  it.  And  now.  being  obliged,  on  this  occasion,  to 
speak  his  sentiments  to  the  king,  he  did  it  with  such  a  noble  freedom  and  dig- 
nity, as  became  a  Spartan  and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

Demaratus,  before  he  answered  the  king's  question,  desired  to  know  whether 
it  was  his  pleasure  that  he  should  flatter  him,  or  that  he  should  speak  his  thoughts 
to  him  freel}^  and  truly.  Xerxes  having  declared  that  he  desired  him  to  act 
with  entire  sincerity,  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Great  prince,"  said 
Demaratus,  "  since  it  i^  agreeable  to  your  pleasure  and  commands,  I  shall  de- 
liver my  sentiments  to  you  with  the  utmost  truth  and  sincerity.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  Greece  has  been  trained  up,  and 
accustomed  to  povertj^ :  but  then  she  has  introduced  and  established  virtue 
within  her  territories,  which  wisdom  cultivates  and  the  vigour  of  her  laws  main 
tains.  And  it  is  by  the  use  which  Greece  knows  how  to  make  of  this  virtue,  thai 
she  equally  defends  herself  against  the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  and  the  yoke 
of  servitude.  But,  to  speak  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  my  particular  coun- 
trymen, you  may  assure  yourself,  that  as  they  are  born  and  bred  up  in  liberty, 
they  will  never  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  tend  to  slavery.  Though  they 
were  deserted  and  abandoned  by  all  the  other  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a 
band  of  a  thousand  men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconsiderable  number,  they  ^vill 
-till  come  out  to  meet  you,  and  not  refuse  to  give  you  battle. "§  Xerxes,  upon 
•  earing  this  discourse,  laughed,  and  said  he  could  not  comprehend  how  men, 
in  such  a  state  of  libertj''  and  independence  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  dc- 
-oribed  to  enjoy,  who  had  no  master  to  force  and  compel  them  to  it,  could  be 
capable  of  exposing  themselves  in  such  a  manner  to  danger  and  death  :  De- 
i:;aratu3  replied  :  "  The  Spartans  indeed  are  free,  and  under  no  subjection  to 
die  will  of  any  man;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  laws,  to  which  they  are 
bulyject,  and  of  whidi  they  stand  in  greater  awe  than  j^our  subjects  do  of  your 
majesty.     Now,  by  these  laws  they  are  forbid  ever  to  fly  in  battle,  let  the  num- 

*   Her.-J.  t.  vii.  89.  90.  ^   PI„t  .n  Aropli.  Lncon.  p.  Q20. 

I   Aiiiii.itir  ^■.Ht^ii>i  I'"«l  f.^Mn,  qiiam  rctri  ]  ost  b<;n>l"ici«. — Justiii.  i    liiiod.  1.  vii.o.  lUI — lOi 
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ber  of  their  enemies  be  ever  so  superior;  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding 
firm  in  their  post,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die."* 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith  Demaratus  spoke  to  him, 
and  continued  his  march. 

SKCTLON  IV. THE  LACEDEMONIANS   AND  ATHENIANS  SEND  TO  THEIR  ALLIES  IN 

VAIN  TO  REQUIRE  SUCCOURS  FROM  THEM.    THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  FLEET  GIVEN 
TO   THE  LACEDiEMONIANS. 

Lacf.d.«mon  and  Athens,  which  were  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece^ 
and  the  cities  against  which  Xerxes  was  most  exasperated,  were  not  indo 
lent  or  negligent  while  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  approaching.  Having 
received  intelligence  long  before  of  the  designs  of  that  prince,  they  had  sent 
spies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  have  a  more  exact  information  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  his  forces.  These  spies  were  seized  and  as  they  were  just  on  the 
point  of  being  put  to  death,  Xerxes  countermanded  it,  and  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  conducted  through  his  army  and  then  sent  back-  without  any  harm 
being  done  to  them.  At  their  return,  the  Grecians  understood  what  they  had 
to  apprehend  from  so  potent  an  enemy. j 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into  Sicily,  to  Gelon  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of  Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  desire  succours  from  them,  and 
to  form  a  league  against  the  conmion  enemy. 

The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  considerable  succour,  on  condition  they  should 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  authority  as  either  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.  This 
was  granting  them  a  great  deal  :  but  into  what  errors  and  mischiefs  are  not 
men  led  by  a  mistaken  point  of  honour",  and  a  foolish  jealousy  of  command! 
The  Argives  were  not  contented  with  this  offer,  and  refused  to  enter  into  a 
ieague  with  the  Grecians,  without  considering,  that  if  they  suffered  them  to  be 
destroyed,  their  own  ruin  must  inevitably  follow. | 

The  deputies  proceeded  fiom  Argos  to  Sicily,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
Gelon,  who  WdS  the  most  potent  prince  of  tlie  Greeks  at  that  lime  He  promised 
to  assist  them  with  two  hundred  vessels  of  three  benches  of  oars,  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  light-armed 
soldiers,  and  the  same  number  of  bow-men  and  siingers,  and  to  supply  the 
Grecian  army  with  provisions  during  the  whole  war,  on  condition  they  would 
make  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  both  b}--  land  and  sea.  The  Lacedae- 
monians were  highly  offended  at  such  a  proposal.  Gelon  then  abated  some- 
what in  his  demands,  and  promised  the  same,  provided  he  had  at  least  the 
command  either  of  the  fleet  or  of  the  army.  This  proposal  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  answer,  that  they  alone  had  a  right  to 
command  the  fleet,  in  case  the  Lacedaemonians  were  willing  to  give  it  up. 
Gelon  had  a  more  substantial  reason  for  not  leaving  Sicily  unprovided  with 
troops,  which  was  the  approach  of  the  formidable  army  of  the  Carthaginians, 
commanded  by  Amilcar,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.§ 

The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,  gave  the  envoys  a  more  favour- 
able answer,  and  immediately  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels.  But  they  ad- 
vanced no  farther  than  to  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  pretending  they  were  hindered 
by  contrary  winds,  but  in  reality  waiting  to  see  the  success  of  an  engagement, 
that  they  might  afterwards  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror.il 

'^'le  people  of  Crete,  having  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  know  what 
resolution   they  were  to  take  on  this  occasion,  refused  to  enter  into  the  league. IF 

Thus  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  left  almost  to  themselves,  all 
the  rest  of  the  cities  and  nations  having  submitted  to  the  heralds  that  Xerxes  had 
sent  to  require  earth  and  water  of  them,  excepting  the  people  of  Thespia  and 
of  Plataeae.**  In  so  pressing  a  danger,  their  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  all 
discord  and  division  among  themselves  ;  for  which  reason  the  Athenians  made 
peace  with  the  people  of  ^ginA,  w^ith  whom  they  were  actually  at  war.jt 
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Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general :  for  there  never  was  anyoccasior 
wherein  it  was  more  necessary  to  choose  one  capable  of  so  important  a  trust, 
than  in^he  present  conjuncture,  when  Greece  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Asia.  The  mcst  able  and  experienced 
captains,  terrified  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
not  presenting  themselves  as  candidates.  There  was  a  certain  citizen  at 
Athens,  whose  name  was  Epicydes,  who  had  some  eloquence,  but  in  other 
respects  was  a  person  of  no  merit,  was  in  disrepute  for  his  want  of  courage,  and 
notorious  for  his  avarice.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  it  was  apprehended,  that, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  the  votes  would  run  in  his  favour.*  Themisto- 
cles,  who  was  sensible  that  in  calm  weather  almost  any  mariner  may  be 
capable  of  conducting  a  vessel,  but  that  in  storms  and  tempests,  the  most  able 
pilots  are  at  a  loss,  was  convinced,  that  the  commonwealth  was  ruined,  if  Epi- 
cydes was  chosen  general,  whose  venal  and  mercenary  soul  gave  them  the 
justest  reason  to  fear  that  he  was  not  proof  against  the  Persian  gold.j  There 
are  occasions,  when,  in  order  to  act  wisely,  I  had  almost  said  regularly,  it  is 
necessary  to  dispense  with  and  rise  above  all  rule.  Themistocles,  who  knew 
very  well  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  was  the  only  person  capable 
of  commanding,  did  for  that  reason  make  no  scruple  of  emplojnng  bribes  and 

E resents  to  remove  his  competitor  :  and  having  found  means  to  satisfy  the  am- 
ition  of  Epicydes  by  gratifying  his  avarice,  he  got  himself  elected  general  in 
his  stead.;];  We  may  here,  1  think,  very  justly  apply  to  Themistocles  what 
Titus  Livius  says  of  Fabius  on  a  like  occasion.  This  great  commander  finding, 
when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  people  were  inclined  to  make 
a  man  of  no  merit  consul,  employed  all  his  own  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
friends,  to  be  continued  in  the  consulship,  without  being  concerned  at  the 
clamour  that  might  be  raised  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The 
historian  adds,  "  the  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  the  com- 
monwealth was  exposed  to,  were  arguments  of  such  weight,  that  they  prevented 
any  one  from  being  offended  at  a  conduct  which  might  appear  to  be  contrary 
to  rules,  and  removed  all  suspicion  of  Fabius's  having  acted  upon  any  motive 
of  interest  or  ambition.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  admired  his  generosity 
and  greatness  of  soul,  in  that,  as  he  knew  the  com.monwealth  had  occasion  for 
an  accomplished  general,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  his  own  singu- 
lar merit  in  that  respect,  he  had  chosen  rather  in  some  sort  to  hazard  his  own 
reputation,  and  perhaps  expose  his  character  to  the  reproaches  of  envious 
tongues,  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  service  he  could  render  his  country."§ 

The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recall  all  their  citizens  who  were  in_ 
banishment.  Th^  feared  that  Aristides  would  join  their  enemies,  and  influ- 
ence a  great  many  others  to  side  with  the  barbarians.  But  they  had  a  very 
false  opinion  of  their  citizen,  who  was  infinitely  remote  from  such  sentiments 
Be  that  as  it  might,  at  this  extraordinary  juncture  they  thought  fit  to  recah 
him,  and  Themistocles  was  so  far  from  opposing  the  decree  for  that  purpose, 
that  he  promoted  it  with  all  his  credit  and  authority.  The  hatred  and  division 
of  these  great  men  had  nothing  of  that  implacable,  bitter,  and  outrageous  spirit, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic.  The 
danger  of  the  state  was  the  means  of  their  reconciliation,  and  when  their  ser- 
vice was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public,  they  laid  aside  all  theii 
jealousy  and  rancour:  and  we  shall  see,  hereaf'ter,  that  Aristides  was  so  far 
mun  secretly  thwarting  his  ancient  rival,  that  he  zealously  contributed  to  the 
iuccess  of  his  enterprises,  and  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory. |1 

*  Plut.  in  Themikt.  p.  114. 
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The  alarm  increased  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as  th<^y  received  adMce  that 
the  Persian  army  advanced.  If  the  Athetiians  and  Laced'Ecaonians  had  been 
able  tj  make  no  other  resistance  than  with  their  land-forces.  Greece  had  been 
utterly  ruined  and  reduced  to  slavery.  This  exigence  taug"ht  (hem  how  to  set 
a  right  value  upon  the  prudent  foresight  of  Themistoclea,  who,  upon  some  other 
pretext,  had  caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  be  built.  Instead  of  judging  like 
the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  who  looked  upon  the  victoiy  of  Marathon  as  the  end 
of  the  war,  he,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  rather  as  the  beg^inping,  or  as 
the  signal  of  still  greater  battles,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the 
Athenian  people  ;  and  from  that  very  time  he  began  to  think  of  rai:.iing  Athen? 
to  a  superiority  over  Sparta,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  mistress  of 
all  Greece.     With  this  view  he  judged  it  expedient  to  make  the  Athenian 

f)ower  entirely  maritime,  perceiving  very  plainly,  that  as  she  was  so  weak  by 
and,  she  had  no  other  way  to  render  herself  useful  to  her  allies,  or  formidable 
to  her  enemies.  His  opinion  herein  prevailed  among  the  people  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Miltiades,  whose  difference  of  opiniovi  undoubtedly  arose 
from  the  little  probability  there  was,  that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted  with 
fighting  at  sea,  and  who  were  only  capable  of  fitting  out  and  arming  very  small 
vessels,  should  be  able  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  both  a  numerous  land-army,  and  a  fleet  of  above  a  thousand  ships. 
The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part  of  Attica,  called  Laurium, 
the  whole  products  and  revenue  of  which  used  to  be  distributed  among  them. 
Themistocles  had  the  courage  to  propose  to  the  people,  that  they  should  abo- 
lish these  distributions,  and  employ  that  money  in  building  vessels  with  three 
benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  people  of  .^gina,  against  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  inflame  their  ancient  jealousy.  No  people  are  ever  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  the  general  utility  of  the  public  :  for 
they  seldom  have  so  much  generosity  or  public  spirit,  as  to  purchase  the  wel- 
fare or  preservation  of  the  state  at  their  own  expense.  The  Athenian  people, 
however,  did  it  upon  this  occasion  :  moved  by  the  lively  remonstrances  of 
Themistocles,  they  consented  that  the  money  which  arose  from  the  product 
of  the  mines,  should  be  employed  in  building  a  hundred  galleys.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Xerxes  they  doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece  owed  its 
preservation.* 

When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general  for  the  command  of  the 
navy,  the  Athenians,  who  alone  had  furnished  two  thirds  of  it,  laid  claini  to 
that  honour  as  appertaining  to  them,  and  their  pretensions  were  certainly  just 
and  well  grounded.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  allies  all 
concurred  in  favour  of  Eurybiades,  a  Lacedaemonian.  Themistocles,  though 
>ery  aspiring  after  glory,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  hinj  on  this  occasion,  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation :  and  giving  the 
Athenians  to  understand,  that,  provided  they  behaved  themselves  with  courage 
and  conduct,  all  the  Grecians  would  quickly  desire  lo  confer  the  command  upon 
them  of  their  own  accord,  he  persuaded  them  to  consent,  as  he  himself  would 
do,  to  give  up  that  point  at  present  to  the  Spartans. t  It  may  justly  be  said, 
that  this  prudent  moderation  in  Themistocles  was  another  means  of  saving  the 
state.  For  the  allies  threatened  to  separate  themselves  from  them,  if  they  re- 
fused to  comply  ;  and  if  that  had  happened,  Greece  must  have  been  inevita- 
bly ruined. 

SECTION    V. THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOrVL^E.       THE    DEATH    OF    LEONIDAS. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  be  discussed,  was  to  know  in  whai 
place  they  should  resolve  to  meet  the  Persians,  in  order  to  dispute  their  en- 
trance into  Greece.  The  people  of  Thessaly  represented,  that  as  they  were 
the  most  exposed,  and  likely  to  he  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  their  defence  and  security,  on  which  the  safety  of  all  Greece 
so  much  depended,  should  first  be  provided  for  ;  without  which  they  should 
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be  obliged  to  take  other  measures,  that  would  be  contrary  to  tbeir  inclinationa^ 
but  yet  absolutely  necessary,  in  case  their  country  was  left  unprotected  and 
defenceless.  It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that  ten  thousand  men  should  be  sent 
to  guard  the  passage  which  separates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  near  the  river 
Peneus,  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  Ossa.  But  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  having  given  them  to  understand,  that  if 
they  waited  for  the  Persians  in  that  place,  they  must  inevitably  be  overpow 
ered  by  their  numbers,  they  retired  to  Thermopylae.  The  Thessalians  find- 
ing themselves  thus  abandoned,  without  any  farther  deliberation,  submitted 
to  the  Persians.* 

Thermopylae  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  mount  CEta,  between  Thessaly  and 
Phocis,  but  twenty-five  feet  broad,  which  therefore  might  be  defended  by  a 
small  number  of  forces,  and  which  was  the  only  way  through  which  the  Per 
sian  land-army  could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege  Athens.  This  was 
the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait  for  the  enemy  ;  the  per 
son  who  commanded  it  was  Leonidas,  one  of  the  two   kings  of  Sparta. t 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march  ;  he  had  given  orders  for  his 
fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  according  to 
those  of  the  land-army.  Wherever  he  came,  he  found  provisions  and  refresh- 
ments prepared  beforehand,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  sent ;  and  every  city 
he  arrived  at  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment,  which  cost  immense  sums 
of  money.  The  vast  expense  of  these  treats  gave  occasion  to  a  witty  saying 
of  a  certain  citizen  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the  king  was  gone,  said, 
they  ought  to  thank  the  gods  that  he  eat  but  one  meal  a-day.l 

An  extraordinaiy  instance  of  magnanimit}'  was  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
the  king  of  the  Bisaltes,  a  people  ot  Thrace.  While  all  the  other  princes  ran 
rnto  servitude,  and  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  he  bravely  refused  to  receive 
his  yoke,  or  to  obey  him.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist  him  with  open 
force,  he  retired  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inaccessible  place, 
and  forbade  all  his  sons,  whow'ere  six  in  number,  to'carry  arms  against  Greece. 
But  they,  either  out  of  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  out  of  a  curiosity  to  see  so  important 
a  war,  followed  the  Persians,  in  opposition  to  their  father's  injunction.  On 
their  return  home,  their  father,  to  punish  so  direct  a  disobedience,  condemned 
all  his  sons  to  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Xerxes  continued  his  march  through 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  every  thing  giving  way  before  him  till  he 
came  to  the  strait  of  Thermopylre.§ 

One  cannot  behold  without  the  utmost  astonishment,  with  what  a  handful  of 
troops  the  Grecians  opposed  the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.  We  find  a  par- 
ticular account  of  their  number  in  Pausanias.  All  trieir  forces  joined  together 
amounted  only  to  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  men;  of  which  number  only 
four  thousand  were  employed  at  Thermopylffi  to  defend  the  pass.  But  these 
soldiers,  adds  the  historian,  were  all  determined  to  a  man  either  to  conquer  or 
die.     And  what  is  it  that  an  army  of  such  resolution  is  not  able  to  efTect  ?i! 

When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  strait  of  ThcFmopylaj,  he  was  strangely 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage.  He  ha^ 
always  flattered  himself,  that  on  the  first  hearing  of  his  ai rival,  the  Grecians 
would  betake  themselves  to  flight;  nor  could  he  ever  be  ]>ersuaded  to  believe, 
vyhat  Demaratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  project,  that  at  the 
virst  pass  he  came  to,  he  would  find  his  whole  army  stopped  by  a  handful  (if 
men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  before  hiirt  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The  spy 
brought  him  word,  that  hq  found  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  their  entrenchments, 
and  that  they  were  diverting  themselves  WMth  military  exercises,  and  combing 
their  hair,  which  was  the  Spartan  manner  of  preparing  themselves  for  battle.^! 

Xerxes,  still  entertaining  some  hopes  of  their  flight,  waited  four  days  on  pur- 
pose to  give  them  time  to  retreat.  And  in  this  interval  of  time  he  used  his 
wtmost  endeavours  to  g^An  Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnificent  promises,  and 
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assuring  him  that  he  would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece,  if  he  would  come 
over  to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn  and  indignation. 
Xerxes,  having  afterwards  written  to  him  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  Leonidas,  in  a 
style  and  spirit  truly  laconic,  answered  him  in  these  words,  "  Come  and  take 
them."*  Nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  themselves  to  engage  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Xerxes  first  commanded  his  Median  forces  to  march  against  them, 
with  orders  to  take  them  all  alive,  and  bring  them  to  him.  These  Medes  were 
not  able  to  stand  the  chai^  of  the  Grecians  ;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flight, 
they  showed,  says  Herodotus,  that  Xerxes  had  a  great  many  men,  but  few  sol 
diers.t  The  next  that  were  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  those  Persians  called 
the  Immortal  Band,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best 
troops  in  the  whole  army.     But  these  had  no  better  success  than  the  former. J 

Xerxes,  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force  his  way  through  troops  so 
determined  to  conquer  or  die,  was  extremely  perpbxed,  and  could  not  tell 
what  resolution  to  take,  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  came  to  him  and  dis- 
covered a  secret  path  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  overlooked  and  com- 
manded the  Spartan  forces. §  He  quickly  despatched  a  detachment  thither, 
which  marching  all  night,  arrived  there  at  the  break  of  day,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  that  advantageous  post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprized  of  this  misfortune,  and  Leonidas,  seeing 
that  it  was  now  impossible  to  repulse  the  enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of  the  allies 
to  retire,  but  staid  himself  with  his  three  hundred  Lacedsemonians,  all  resolved 
to  die  with  their  leader,  who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Lacedsemon 
or  her  king  must  necessarily  perish,  determined,  without  the  least  difficulty  or 
hesitation,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  countiy.  The  Spartans  lost  all  hopes 
either  of  conquering  or  escaping,  and  looked  upon  Thermopylaa  as  their 
burying-place.  The  king,  exhorting  his  men  to  take  some  nourishment,  and 
telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  sup  together  with  Pluto,  they 
set  up  a  shout  of  joy,  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  full  of 
ardour  advanced  with  their  king  to  battle.  The  shock  was  exceedingly  violent 
and  bloody.  Leonidas  himself  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell.  The  endeavours 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  defend  his  dead  body  were  incredible.  At  length, 
not  vanquished,  but  oppressed  by  numbers,  they  all  fell,  except  one  man,  who 
escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  nobody  would  keep  company  or  converse  with  him.  But  soon  afterwards 
he  made  a  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of  Plata^ae,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Xerxes,  enraged  to  the  last 
degree  against  Leonidas  for  daring  to  make  a  stand  against  him,  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  hung  up  on  a  gallows,  and  made  this  intended  dishonour  of 
his  enemy  his  own  immortal  shame. Il 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the  Amphictj^ons,  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  was  erected  at  Thermopylae  to  the  honour  of  these  brave  de- 
fenders of  Greece,  and  upon  the  monument  were  two  inscriptions  ;  one  of  vs^ich 
was  general,  and  related  to  all  those  that  died  at  Thermopylae,  importing,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  number  only  of  four  thousand,  had  withstood 
the  Persian  army,  which  consisted  of  three  millions  of  men  :  the  other  related 
to  the  Spartans  in  particular.  It  was  composed  by  the  poet  Simonides,  and  h 
very  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"^Q  ^£7v\  (577£i\ov  Aax£Oai|iovi'oii,  on  rri5( 


t  "On  ffoXXci  fijv  avSfcJToi  sTtv,  (5\i7o-  5*  avS^ts.     Q,nod  multi  homines  essent,  pauci  autem  yir 
I  Plut.  in  [,acon.  Apoph.  p.  225. 
(  V/hen  the  Gauls,  two  hundred  years  after  this,  came  to  invade  Greece,  thev  possessed  themselves  c/ 
the  s'rait  of  Thermopyias  by  means  of  the  same  by-path  which  the  Grecians  had  slill  neglected  to  sa 
cure  — Pausaa  1.  i.  p.  7.  8. 

II   Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  238. 
^  Pari  animo  I^acediemonii  in  Thermopylis  occiderunt,  in  duos  Simonides: 
Die,  hospes,  SpartK  nos  le  hie  vidisse  jacentes, 
Dum  Sanctis  patriae  legi'ns  obgcquiinui. 
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That  is  to  say,  "go,  passenger,  and  tell  at  Lacedaemon,  that  we  died  here  w 
obedience  to  her  sacred  laws."  Forty  years  atlerwards,  Paiisanias,  who  ob- 
tained the  victory  of  Platffiae,  caused  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be  carried  fronn 
Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  ; 
near  which  was  likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias.  Every  year  at  these 
tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  to  the  honour  of  those  heroes,  and  a 
public  game,  wherein  none  but  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  right  to  participate  ; 
in  order  to  show,  that  they  alone  were  concerned  in  the  glory  obtained  at 
Thermopylae. 

Xerxes  in  that  affair  lost  above  twenty  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  two 
of  the  king's  brothers.  He  was  very  sensible,  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was 
a  manifest  proof  of  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  was  capable  of  alarming  and 
discouraging  his  soldiers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  them,  he  caused  alibis  men  that  were  killed  in  that  action,  except  a  thou- 
sand, whose  bodies  he  ordered  to  be  left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  together 
into  large  holes,  which  were  secretly  made,  and  covered  over  afterwards  with 
earth  and  herbs.  This  stratagem  succeeded  very  ill ;  for  when  the  soldiers  in 
his  fleet,  being  curious  to  see  the  field  of  battle,  obtained  leave  to  come  thither 
for  that  purpose,  it  served  rather  to  discover  his  own  littleness  of  soul,  than  to 
conceal  the  number  of  the  slain.* 

Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  dear,  he  asked  Demaratus  if 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  many  such  soldiers  ?  that  prince  told  him,  that  the 
Spartan  republic  had  a  great  many  cities  belonging  to  it,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  exceedingly  brave  ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  about  eight  thousand  in  number, 
surpassed  all  the  rest  in  valour,  and  were  all  of  them  such  as  those  who  had 
fought  under  Leonidas. t 

I  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  issue  of  which,  fatal 
in  appearance,  might  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  reader  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  occasion  their  courage  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  effect  of  a  presumptuous  temerity,  or  a  desperate  resolution. 

That  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  three  bundled  Spartans,  was  not  the  effect 
of  rashness  or  despair,  but  was  a  wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
has  taken  care  to  observe,  in  the  magnificent  encomium  upon  that  famous  en 
gagement,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  success  of  all  the  ensuing  victories  and  cam- 
paigns.! Leonidas,  knowing  that  Xerxes  marched  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  East,  in  order  to  overwhelm  and  crush  a  little  country  by  his  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  rightly  conceived,  from  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  under- 
standing, that  if  they  pretended  to  place  their  hopes  of  success  in  that  war  in 
opposing  force  to  force,  and  numbers  to  numbers,  all  the  Grecian  nations  together 
would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Persians,  or  to  dispute  the  victory  with  them  ; 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  point  out  to  Greece  other  means  of  safety  and 
preservation,  while  she  was  under  these  alarms  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  show  to 
the  world  whose  eyes  were  upon  them,  what  glorious  things  may  be  done,  when 
greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  force  of  body,  true  courage  and  bravery  to 
blind  impetuosity,  the  love  of  liberty  to  tyrannical  oppression,  and  a  few  dis- 
ciplined veteran  troops  to  a  confused  multitude,  however  numerous.  These 
brave  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  became  them,  who  were  the  choicest  soldiers 
of  the  chief  people  of  Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death,  in  order 
to  impress  upon  the  Persians  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  free  men  to  slavery 
and  to  teach  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  their  example,  e.ther  to  vanquish  or  to 
perish. 

These  sentiments  do  not  originate  in  fancy,  nor  do  I  ascribe  them  to  Lboni- 
das  without  foundation  :  they  are  plainly  comprised  in  the  short  answer  which 
that  worthy  king  of  Sparta  made  to  a  certain  Lacedaemonian,  who,  being  as- 
tonished at  the  generous  resolution  the  king  had  taken,  spoke  to  him  m  thi» 

*    M--od.  I.  viii    c.  24.  25.  t  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  134.  137  +  T)\oA.  /.  y"    p.  9. 
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manner:  "  is  it  possible  then,  sir,  that  you  can  think  of  marching  with  a  land- 
ful  of  men  against  such  a  mighty  and  innumerable  army  V  "  If  we  are  to  rely 
upon  numbers,"  replied  Leonidas,  "  all  the  people  of  Greece  together  would 
not  be  sufficient,  since  a  small  part  of  the  Persian  army  is  equal  to  her  entire 
population  :  but  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  valour,  my  little  troop  is  more  than 
*^ufficient."* 

The  event  showed  the  justness  of  this  prince's  sentiments.  That  illustrious 
example  of  courage  astonished  the  Pere.ians,  and  gave  new  spirit  and  vigour 
to  the  Greeks.  The  lives  then  of  this  heroic  leader  and  his  brave  troop  were 
not  thrown  away,  but  usefully  employed ;  and  their  death  was  attended  with 
a  double  effect,  greater  and  more  lastin;^  than  they  .themselves  had  imagined. 
On  one  hand  it  was  in  a  manner  the  cause  of  their  ensuing  victories,  which  made 
the  Persians  for  ever  after  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  attacking  Greece;  so  th;t 
during  the  seven  or  eight  succeeding  reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince,  who 
durst  entertain  such  a  design,  nor  any  flatterer  in  his  court,  who  durst  propose 
the  thing  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  so  singular  and  exemplary  an  instance 
of  intrepidity  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians, 
and  left  a  persuasion  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to  sub- 
due the  Persians,  and  subvert  their  vast  empire.  Cimon  was  the  first  who 
made  the  attempt  with  success.  Agesilaus  afterwards  pushed  that  design  so 
far,  that  he  made  the  great  monarch  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Susa.  Alexan- 
der at  last  accomplished  it  with  incredible  facility.  He  never  had  the  least 
doubt,  any  more  than  the  Macedonians  who  followed  him,  or  the  whole  country 
of  Greece  that  chose  him  general  id  that  expedition,  that  with  thirty  thousand 
men  he  could  reduce  the  Persian  empire,  as  three  hundred  Spartans  had  been 
sufficient  to  check  the  united  forces  of  the  whole  East. 

SECTION    VI.     -NAVAL    BATTLE    NEAR    ARTEMISIUM. 

The  very  same  day,  on  which  the  glorious  action  was  fought  at  1  hermo- 
pylae.  there  was  also  an  engagement  at  sea  between  the  two  fleets.  That  (A' 
the  Grecians,  exclusive  of  the  little  galleys  and  small  boats,  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  vessels.  This  fleet  had  lain  by  near  Artemisiuni,  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  upon  the  northern  coast  towards  the  strait.  Thai  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  was  near  the  same  place,  but  had 
lately  suffered  in  a  violent  tempest,  which  had  destroyed  above  four  hundred 
of  their  vessels.  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  as  it  was  still  vastly  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Grecians  which  they  v.ere  preparing  to  attack,  they  de- 
tached two  hundred  of  their  v(.ssels  with  orders  1o  wait  afeout  Eubrea,  so  thai 
none  of  the  enemy's  vessels  might  be  able  to  escape  them.  The  Grecians 
having  got  intelligence  of  this  separation,  immediately^  set  sail  in  the  night,  iii 
order  to  attack  that  detachment  at  day-break  the  ne;>(t  morning.  But  not 
meeting  with  it,  they  went,  towards  the  evening,  and  fell  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  they  treated  very  roughly.  Night  coming  on,  they 
were  obliged  to  separate,  and  both  parties  retired  to  their  post.  But  the  very 
night  that  parted  them,  proved  more  destructive  to  the  Persians  than  the  en- 
gagement which  had  proceeded,  from  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  accompanied 
with  rain  and  thunder,  which  distressed  and  harassed  their  vessels  till  break 
of  day  :  and  the  two  hundred  ships  also  that  had  been  detached  from  their 
fleet,  as  we  mentioned  before,  were  almost  all  cast  away  upon  the  coasts  of 
Euboea :  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods,  says  Herodotus,  that  the  two  fleets  should 
become  very  nearly  equal. t 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three 
vessels,  the  Grecians,  who  were  apprised  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  part 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  Cilicians,  at  the  same  hour  they 
[lad  attacked  the  fleet  the  day  before,  and  sunk  a  great  number  of  them.  The 
Persians  ashamed  of  seeing  themselves  tnus  insulted  by  an  enemy  so  muck 

•  Plut.  in  Ltcon.  Apoph.  p.  2-75.  t  Uerod.  I.  vii.  1— K=>.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  10,  11. 
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int'erioi  ;n  nuniher,  thoLglit  fit  the  next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  dispositioi  o 
engage.  The  battle  was  very  obstinate  this  time,  and  the  success  pretty  near/y 
equal  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Persians,  who  were  incommoded  by  the  great 
size  and  number  of  their  vessels,  sustained  the  greater  loss.  Both  paitios, 
however,  retired  in  good  order. 

All  these  actions,  which  took  place  near  Artemisium,  did  not  bring  matters 
to  an  absolute  decision,  but  contributed  very  much  to  animate  the  Athenian^;. 
as  the}^  were  convinced  by  experience,  that  there  is  nothing  really  formidab.Ip, 
either  in  the  number  and  magnificent  ornaments  of  vessels,  or  in  the  insolent 
shouts  and  songs  of  victory  of  barbarians,  to  men  that  know  how  to  come  to 
close  engagement,  and  haye  the  courage  to  fight  with  steadiness  and  resohj- 
tion  ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  such  an  enemy,  is  to  despise  .ill 
that  vain  appearance,  to  advance  boldly  up  to  them,  and  to  charge  briskly  and 
vig(>rously,  without  ever  giving  ground.* 

The  Grecian  fleets  having  by  this  time  had  intelligence  of  what  had  pa&std 
at  Thermopylae,  resolved  upon  the  course  they  were  to  take  without  any  far- 
ther deliberation.  They  immediately  sailed  away  from  Artemisium  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  stopped  at  Salamis,  a  small  island 
very  near  and  opposite  to  Attica.  While  the  fleet  was  retreating,  Themisto- 
cles  passed  through  all  the  places  where  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  land,  in 
Older  to  take  in  fresh  water  or  other  provisions,  and  engraved  in  large  charac- 
ters, upon  the  rocks  and  the  stones,  the  following  w^ords,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  lonians  :  "Be  of  our  side,  ye  people  of  Ionia  :  come  to  the  party  of 
your  fathers,  who  exposed  their  own  lives  for  no  other  object  than  to  maintain 
your  liberty  :  or,  if  you  cannot  possibly  do  that,  at  least  do  the  Persians  all 
the  mischief  you  can,  when  we  are  engaged  with  them,  and  put  their  army 
into  disorder  and  confusion."  By  this  means  Themistocles  hoped  either  to 
bring  the  lonians  really  over  to  their  party,  or  at  least  to  cause  them  to  be 
suspected  by  the  barbarians.  We  see  this  general  had  his  thoughts  always 
intent  upon  his  business,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the 
success  of  his  designs.! 

SECTION    VII. — THE    ATHENIANS    ABANDON    THEI-R    CITY,  WHICH    IS    TAKEN  AND 
BURNT    BY    XERXES. 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  had  entered  into  the  country^  of  Phocis  by  the  upper 
part  of  Doris,  and  w  as  burning  and  plundering  the  cities  of  the  Phocians.  The 
irihabitants  of  Peloponnesus  having  no  thoughts  but  to  save  their  own  country, 
resolved  to  abandon  all  the  rest,  and  to  collect  all  the  Grecian  forces,  within 
the  isthmus,  which  they  intended  to  fortify  by  a  strong  wall,  extending  from 
one  sea  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  English  miles.  The  Athenians 
were  highly  provoked  at  so  base  a  desertion,  seeing  themselves  ready  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  likely  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their  fury 
and  vengeance.  Some  time  before,  they  had  consulted  the  oracles  of  Delpfios, 
which  had  given  them  for  answer,  "that  there  would  be  no  way  of  sa  ig  the 
city  but  by  walls  of  wood."  The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  much  divided 
about  this  ambiguous  expression  :  some  thought  it  was  to  be  understood  to 
mean  the  citadel,  because,  heretofore,  it  had  been  surrounded  with  wooden 
palisades.  But  Themistocles  gave  another  sense  to  the  words,- which  was 
much  more  natural,  understanding  it  to  mean  shipping  ;  and  demonstrated,  that 
the  only  measures  they  had  to  take,  were  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to  em- 
bark all  the  inhabitants.  But  this  was  a  resolution  the  people  would  not  listen 
U),  thinking  they  would  relinquish  all  hope  of  victory  and  even  of  safety  when 
once  they  had  abandoned  the  temples  of  their  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors. Here  Themistocles  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  all  his  elo- 
quence, to  prevail  upon  the  people.  After  he  had  represented  to  then,  that 
Athens  did  not  consist  either  of  its  walls,  or  its  houses,  but  of  its  citizens,  and 

•    Alut.  \a  Themist,  p.  115,  117.     Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  Q1,Q2.  t  Hero<1.  1.  viii.  c.  40,  41 
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hat  the  saving  of  these  was  the  prescivalion  of  the  city,  he  endeavoured  lo 
persuade  them,  by  the  argument  mo.st  capable  of  making  an  impression  upon 
them,  in  the  unhappy,  afflicted,  and  dangerous  condition  they  were  then  in,- 
I  mean  the  argument  and  motive  of  divine  authority  ;  giving  them  to  under- 
stand by  the  very  woids  of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  prodigies  which  had  hap- 
pened, that  their  removing  for  a  time  fiom  Athens  was  manifestl}^  the  will  of 
the  gods.* 

A  decree  was  therefore  passed,  by  which,  in  order  to  soften  what  appeare(i 
so  hard,  in  the  resolution  of  deserting  the  city,  it  was  ordained,  "  that  Athens- 
should  be  given  up  in  trust  into  the  hands,  and  committed  lo  the  keeping  and 
protection  of  Minerva,  patroness  of  the  Athenian  people  ;  that  all  such  ijihabit- 
ants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should  go  on  board  of  ships  ;  and  thai  ever^ 
citizen  should  provide,  as  well  as  he  could,  for  the  safety  and  security  of  hia 
wife,  children  and  slaves."! 

The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  who  was  at  this  tim.e  wry  young, 
was  of  great  weight  on  this  singular  occasion.  Followed  by  his  companions, 
with  a  gay  and  cheerful  countenance,  he  went  publicly  along  the  street  of  the 
Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  in  order  to  consecrate  the  bit  of  a  bridle,  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  intending  to  impress  upon  the 
people  by  this  religious  and  affecting  ceremony,  that  they  had  no  farther  busi- 
ness with  land-forces,  and  that  it  behooved  them  now  to  betake  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  sea.  After  he  had  made  an  offering  of  this  bit,  he  took  one  of  the 
shields  that  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple,  paid  his  devotions  to  the  god- 
dess, went  down  lo  the  water-side,  and  w^as  the  first  who  by  his  example  in- 
spired the  greatest  part  of  the  people  with  confidence  and  resolution,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  embark. J; 

The  greater  part  of  them  senf  their  fathers  and  mothers  that  were  old,  to- 
gether with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  city  of  Trcezene,§  where  the  in- 
habitants received  them  with  great  humanity  and  generosity ;  for  ihey  made 
an  ordinance  that  they  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
assigned  for  each  person's  subsistence  two  oboli  a  day,  w^hich  were  worth  a!)out 
two  pence  English  money.  Besides  this,  they  permitted  the  children  to  gall-er 
fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  or  wherever  they  came,  and  settled  a  fuiid  forthe 
payment  of  the  masters  who  had  the  care  of  their  education.  How  noble,  how- 
magnanimous,  in  a  city,  exj^osed  as  this  was  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  ca- 
lamities, to  extend  her  care  and  generosity,  in  the  very  midst  of  such  alarms, 
even  to  the  education  of  other  people's  children  ! 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  so  moving  and  melancholy  a  scene, 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  that  were  present,  and  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sioned great  admiration  with  regard  to  the  steadiness  and  courage  of  those 
men,  who  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers  another  way,  and  to  other  places,  and 
who,  without  being  moved  either  at  their  grief  and  lamentations,  or  at  the  ten- 
der embraces  of  their  wives  and  children,  passed  over  with  so  much  firmness 
and  resolution  to  Salamin.  But  what  extremely  raised  and  augmented  the 
general  compassion,  w^as  the  great  number  of  old  men  they  were  forced  to  leave 
m  the  city  on  account  of  their  age  and  infirmities,  many  of  whom  voluntarily 
remained  there,  from  a  motive  of  religion,  believing  the  citadel  to  be  the  thing 
meant  by  the  oracle  in  the  above  mentioned  ambiguous  expression  of  wood'^-n 
walls.  There  was  no  creature,  for  history  has  deemed  this  circumstance  worthy 
■of  being  remembered,  there  was  no  creature,  even  to  the  very  Jumestic  ani- 
mals, but  what  took  part  in  this  public  mourning;  nor  was  it  possible  to  look 
on  those  poor  creatures,  running,  howling  and  crying  after  their  masters,  who 
were  going  on  board,  without  being  affected.  Among  these  animals,  particular 
notice  is  taken  of  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  which, 
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unwilling  to  be  abandoned  by  his  master,  jumped  into  the  sea  after  him,  and 
contin  jed  swimming-  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  vessel  his  master  was  on  board 
of,  till  be  landed,  quite  spent,  at  Salamin,  and  died  the  moment  after  upon  the 
shore.  In  the  same  place,  even  in  Plutarch's  time,  they  used  to  show  the  spot 
wherein  this  faithful  animal  was  said  to  be  buried,  which  was  called  "  the  dog's 
burying  place." 

While  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,  some  deserters  from  Arcadia  came 
and  joined  his  army.  The  king  having  asked  them  what  the  Grecians  were 
then  doing,  was  extremely  surprised  when  he  was  told,  that  they  were  em- 
ployed in  seeing  the  games  and  combats  then  celebrating  at  Olympia  :  and  hit 
surprise  was  still  increased,  when  he  understood  that  the  victor's  reward  in 
those  engagements  was  only  a  crown  of  olive.  "  What  men  must  thev  be," 
cried  one  of  the  Persian  nobles  with  great  wonder  and  astonishment,  "  that  are 
influenced  only  by  honour,  and  not  by  money  !"* 

Xerxes  had  sent  off  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  in  which  he  knew  there  were  immense  treasures,  being  re- 
solved to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more  favour  than  the  other  gods  whose  temples 
he  had  pillaged.  If  we  may  believe  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
say  of  this  matter,  no  sooner  had  this  detachment  advanced  near  the  temple 
of^ Minerva,  surnamed  the  Provident,  than  the  air  suddenly  grew  dark,  and  a 
violent  tempest  arose,  accompanied  with  impetuous  winds,  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  and  two  huge  rock^  being  detached  from  the  mountain,  fell  upon  the 
Persian  troops,  and  crushed  the  greatest  part  of  them. t 

The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city  of  Athens,  which  was 
deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  except  a  small  number  of  citizens  ^Vlit>  had  re- 
tired into  the  citadel,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible  bravery 
till  they  were  all  killed,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation 
whatever.  Xerxes  having  stormed  the  citadel,  reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  im- 
mediately despatched  a  courier  to  Susa,  to  carry  the  agreeable  news  of  his  sue 
cess  to  Artabanes  his  uncle  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  him  a  great  number  of 
pictures  and  statues.^  Those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient  de- 
liverers of  Athens,  were  sent  with  the  rest.  One  of  the  Antiochuses,  kings  of 
Syria,  (I  do  not  know  which  of  them,  nor  at  what  time  it  was,)  returned  them 
to  the  Athenians,  being  persuaded  he  could  not  possibly  make  theni  a  more 
acceptable  present. § 

SECTION.    VIII. — THE    BATTLE    OF    SALAMIN,    &C. 

At  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  commanders  of  the  Grecian  fleet ; 
and  the  confederates,  in  a  council  of  war  which  was  held  for  that  purpose, 
were  of  very  different  sentiments  concerning  the  place  for  engaging  the  enemy. 
Some  of  them,  and  indeed  the  major  part,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Eurybia- 
des,  the  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for  having  them  advance  near  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  that  they  might  be  nearer  the  land-army,  which  was  posted 
there  to  guard  that  pass,  under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  brother  of  Leo- 
nidas,  and  more  ready  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus.  Others,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Themistocles,  alleged,  that  it  would  be  betraying  their  country 
to  abandon  so  advantageous  a  post  as  that  of  Salamin.  And  as  he  supported 
his  opinion  with  great  warmth,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  over  him  in  a 
menacing  manner.  "  Strike,"  said  the  Athenian,  unmoved  at  the  insult,  ''but 
hear  me  :"  and  continuing  his  discourse,  proceeded  to  show  of  what  impor- 
tance it  was  for  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels  were  lighter  and  much  fewer  in 
number  than  those  of  the  Persians,  to  engage  in  such  a  strait  as  that  of  Salamin, 
which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable  of  using  a  great  part  of  theii  forces. 
Eurybiades,  who  could  not  help  being  surprised  at  this  moderation  m  Themis- 
tocles, submitted  to  his  reasons,  or  at  least  complied  with  his  opinion,  for  feai 

•  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  16.  t  I«lem,  c.  35—39.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.    12. 
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the  Athenians,  whose  ships  constituted  more  than  one  half  of  the  fleet,  should 
separate  themselves  from  the  allies,  as  their  general  had  taken  occasion  to 
insinuate.* 

A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  should  hazard  a  naval  engagement.  Xerxes  himself  also  wenf 
on  board  the  fleet  to  take  the  advice  of  his  captains  and  officers  ;  who  were 
ail  unanimous  for  the  battle,  because  they  knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the  king's 
inclination.  Queen  Artemisia  was  the  only  person  who  opposed  that  resolu 
tion.  She  represented  the  dangerous  consequences  of  coming  to  blows  with 
people  much  more  conversant  and  more  expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the 
rersians  ;  alleging,  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  at  sea  would  be  attended  with  the 
ruin  of  their  land-army :  whereas,  by  protracting  the  war,  and  approachir^ 
Peloponnesus,  they  would  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among  their  enemies, 
or  rather  augment  the  division  already  very  great  among  them  :  that  the  con- 
federates in  that  case  would  not  fail  to  separate  from  one  another,  to  return 
and  defend  their  respective  countries  ;  and  that  then  the  king  without  difficulty, 
and  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  might  make  himself  master  of  all  Greece. 
This  wise  advice  was  not  followed,  and  a  battle  was  resolved  upon.j 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  success  of  all  his  former  engagements  at  sea  to 
his  own  absence,  was  resolved  to  be  a  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an 
eminence,  where  he  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose.  This 
might  have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  animate  his  forces :  but  there  is 
another  much  more  sure  and  efifectual  means  of  doing  it ;  I  mean,  by  the 
prince's  real  presence  and  example,  Avhen  he  himself  shares  in  the  danger,  and 
thereby  shows  himself  worthy  of  being  the  soul  and  head  of  a  brave  and 
numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die  for  his  service.  A  prince  that  has  not  this 
sort  of  fortitude,  which  nothing  can  shake,  and  which  even  takes  new  vigour 
from  danger,  may  nevertheless  be  endued  with  other  excellent  qualities,  but 
then  he  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an  army.  No  qualification  what- 
ever can  supply  the  want  of  courage  in  a  general ;  and  the  more  he  labours 
to  show  the  appearance  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality,  the  more  he  dis- 
covers his  cowardice  and  fear.|  There  is,  it  nmst  be  owned,  a  vast  difference 
between  a  general  officer  and  a  private  soldier.  Xerxes  ought  not  to  have 
exposed  his  person  otherwise  than  became  a  prince  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head, 
not  as  the  hand  ;  as  he  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders,  not  as 
those  who  are  to  put  them  in  execution.  But  to  keep  himself  entirely  at  a 
distance  from  danger,  and  to  act  no  other  part  than  that  of  a  spectator,  was 
really  renouncing  the  quality  and  office  of  a  general. 

Themistocles,  knowing  that  some  of  the  commanders  in  the  Grecian  fleet 
still  entertained  thoughts  of  sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to  have 
notice  secretly  given  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies  were  now  assembled 
together  in  one  place,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  subdue  and  des- 
troy them  altogether  ;  whereas,  if  they  once  separated  from  one  another,  as  they 
were  about  to  do,  he  might  never  meet  with  another  opportunity  so  favourable. 
The  king  adopted  this  opinion  ;  and  immediately  commanded  a  great  number 
of  his  vessels  to  surround  Salamin  by  night,  in  order  to  make  it  impracticable 
for  the  Greeks  to  quit  their  post.§ 

It  was  not  perceived  among  the  Grecians  that  their  army  was  surrounded  in 
this  manner.  Aristides  came  the  same  night  from  ^Egina,  where  he  had  some 
forces  under  his  command,  and  with  very  great  danger  passed  through  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  enemy.  When  he  came  to  the  tent  of  Themistocles  he  took 
him  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner:  "  If  we  are  wise,  The- 
mistocles, we  shall  from  henceforward  lay  aside  the  vain  and  childish  dissent 
Bion  that  has  hitherto  existed  between  us.  and  strive,  with  a  more  noble  and  use- 
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lul  ernulalion,  which  of  us  shall  render  the  best  service  to  his  country ;  you  by 
commanding:,  and  doing  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  able  captain,  and  I  by  obey- 
me;  your  orders,  and  by  assisting  you  with  my  person  and  advice."  He  then 
informed  him  of  the  army's  being  surrounded  with  the  ships  of  the  Persians, 
and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  give  them  battle,  without  delay.  Themistocles, 
extremely  astonished  at  such  magnanimity,  and  such  noble  and  generous 
frankness,  was  somewhat  ashamed  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  so  much 
excelled  by  his  rival ;  but,  without  being  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promised  Aris- 
tides,  that  he  would  henceforward  imitate  his  generosity,  and  even  exceed  it, 
if  it  were  possible,  in  the  whole  of  his  future  conduct.  Then,  after  having  im- 
parted to  him  the  stratagem  he  had  contrived,  to  deceive  the  barbarian,  he 
desired  him  to  go  in  person  to  Eurybiades,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  thore 
was  no  other  means  of  safety  than  to  engage  the  enemy  by  sea  at  Salamin; 
which  commission  Aristides  executed  with  pleasure  and  success;  for  be  was  in 
great  credit  and  esteem  with  that  sreneral.* 

Both  sides  therefore  prepared  themselves  for  the  battle.  The  Grecian  i'tet 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of  ships,  which  in  every  thing  fol- 
lowed the  direction  and  orders  of  Themistocles.  As  nothing  escaped  his 
vigilance,  and  as,  like  an  able  commander,  he  knew  how  to  improve  every  cir- 
cumstance and  incident  to  advantage,  before  he  would  begin  the  engagement, 
he  waited  till  a  certain  wind,  which  rose  regularly  every  day  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  enemy,  began  to  blow.  As  soon  as  this 
wind  rose,  *he  signal  was  given  for  battle.  The  Persians,  who  knew  that  their 
king  had  his  eyes  upon  them,  advanced  with  such  courage  and  impetuosity,  as 
were  capable  of  striking  an  enemy  \viih  terror.  But  the  heat  of  the  first 
attack  quickly  abated,  when  they  came  to  be  engaged.  Every  thing  was 
against  them ;  the  wind,  which  blew  directly  in  their  faces ;  the  height,  and 
the  heaviness  of  their  vessels,  which  could  not  move  and  turn  without  great 
difficulty  ;  and  even  the  number  of  their  ships,  which  was  so  far  from  being  of 
use  to  them,  that  i*  only  served  to  embarrass  them  in  a  place  so  strait  and  nar- 
row as  that  they  fought  in :  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  every  thing 
was  done  with  good  order,  and  without  hurry  or  confusion  ;  because  they  were 
all  directed  by  one  commander.  The  fonians,  whom  Themistocles  had 
advised,  by  characters  engraven  upon  stones  along  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  to  re- 
member from  whom  they  derived  their  origin,  were  the  first  that  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  But 
queen  Artemisia  distinguished  herself  by  incredible  efforts  of  resolution  and 
courage,  so  that  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  in  what  manner  she  behaved  herself, 
cried  out,  that  the  men  had  behaved  like  women  in  this  engagement,  and  that 
the  women  had  showed  the  courage  of  men.t  The  Athenians,  being  enraged 
that  a  woman  had  dared  to  appear  in  arms  against  them,  had  promised  a  re- 
ward of  ten  thousand  drachms,  to  any  one  that  should  be  able  to  take  her  alive  : 
but  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  their  pursuit.  If  they  had  taken  her, 
she  could  have  deserved  nothing  from  them  but  the  highest  commendations, 
and  the  most  honourable  and  generous  treatment.| 

The  manner  in  which  that  queen  escaped  ought  not  to  be  omitted.§  Seeing 
herself  warmly  pursued  by  an  Athenian  ship,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible 
for  her  to  escape,  she  hung  out  Grecian  colours,  and  attacked  one  of  tne  Per^ 

*  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  323.     Herod.  1.  TJii.  c.  78-82. 
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,  It  api)cars  iVial  Artemisia  vriliicd  herself  no  IcfS  upon  stratagem  than  coiirnc:f,  and  at  the  same  lime 
was  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  the  measures  ^he  used.  It  is  said,  tliatbeins^  desirous  of  seizing  I.at- 
rnus,  a  s:Mail  city  of  CHna,  that  hiy  very  comino.liously  for  her,  she  put  h-.-r  iroop?  in  ambush,  and,  under 
pretence  of  cclebratiim-  I'le  feast  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  a  wood  rnnsecrnt'^d  !o  her  neor  that  city, 
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thronrs  to  see  that  relis^ious  ceremony;  and  in  the  mean  time  Artciuifia'*  troo|  s  Uok  possession  of  the 
riace.  —  Polyain.  Stratatf   1   viii.  c.  53. 
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8ian  vessels,  onboard  of  which  was  Damasithymus,  king  of  Calynda,*  with 
whom  she  had  some  difference,  and  sunk  it :  this  made  her  pursuers  believe 
that  her  ship  was  one  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  diey  gave  up  the  chase/t 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamin,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
actions  related  in  ancient  history,  and  which  has,  and  will  render  the  name  and 
courage  of  the  Grecians  for  ever  famous.  A  great  number  of  the  Persian  ships 
were  taken,  and  a  much  greater  sunk  on  this  occasion.  Many  of  their  allies, 
who  dreaded  the  king's  cruelty  no  less  than  the  enemy,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  into  their  own  country. 

Themistocles,  in  a  secret  conversation  with  Aristides,  proposed  to  his  coi> 
sideration,  in  order  to  sound  him  and  to  learn  his  true  sentiments,  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  them  to  send  some  vessels  to  break  down  the  bridge 
which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  built ;  to  the  end,  says  he,  that  \ye  may  take 
Asia  into  Europe :  but  though  he  made  this  proposal,  he  was  far  from  approv- 
ing it.  Aristides,  believing  him  to  be  in  earnest,  argued  very  warmly  and 
strenuously  against  any  such  project,  and  represented  to  him  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  reduce  so  powerful  an  enemy  to  despair,  from  whom  it  was  their  inter- 
est to  deliver  themselves  as  soon  as  possible.  Themistocles  seemed  to  acqui- 
esce in  his  reasons  ;  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  king's  departure  contrived  to 
have  him  secretly  informed,  that  the  Grecians  designed  to  break  down  the 
bridge.  The  object  Themistocles  seems  to  have  had  in  view  by  this  feigned 
confidence,  was  to  strengthen  himself  with  Aristides'  opinion,  which  w^as  of 
great  weight  against  that  of  the  other  generals,  in  case  they  inclined  to  go  and 
break  down  the  bridge.  It  may  be  too,  that  he  aimed  at  guarding  himself  b^ 
this  means  against  the  ill  will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one  day  accuse  him  of 
treason  before  the  people,  if  ever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had  been  the  au- 
thor of  that  secret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

This  prince,  being  alarmed  with  such  news,  made  the  best  use  he  could  of 
his  time,  and  set  out  by  night,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  with  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men  in  order  if  possible  to  reduce  Greece. |  The  Gre 
cians,  who  expected  that  Xerxes  would  come  to  another  engagement  the 
next  day,  understanding  that  he  had  fled,  pursued  him  as  fast  as  they  could, 
but  to  no  purpose.  They  had  destroyed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  ships 
besides  those  which  they  had  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet,  after 
having  suffered  extremely  by  the  winds  in  their  passage,  retired  towards  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of  Cuma,  a  city  in  ^olia,  where  they 
passed  the  winter,  without  daring  afterwards  to  return  into  Greece. § 

Xerxes  took  the  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him  and  marched  by  the  way  of 
the  Hellespont.  As  no  provisions  had  been  previously  prepared  for  them,  they 
underwent  great  hardships  during  their  whole  march,  which  lasted  forty-five 
days.  After  having  consumed  all  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the  soldiers  were' 
(.  bliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  This 
occasioned  a  great  sickness  in  the  army,  and  great  numbers  died  of  fluxes 
and  the  plague. 

The  king,  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to  make  his  escape,  left  his 
army  behind  him,  and  travelled  on  before  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  to 
reach  the  bridge  with  the  greater  expedition ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  place, 
he  found  the  bridge  broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a  great  tem- 
pest that  had  happened,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  strait 
in  a  cock-boat.  This  scene  was  to  show  mankind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly 
things  and  the  instability  of  human  greatness ;  a  prince,  whose  armies  and 
fleets  but  a  short  time  before,  the  land  and  sea  were  scarcely  able  to  contain, 
now  stealing  away  in  a  little  boat,  almost  without  any  servants  or  attendants  Hj 
Such  was  the  event  and  success  of  Xerxes's  expedition  against  Greece. 

•  A  city  of  Lycia.  t  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  87,  88.     Polyosn.  1.  riii.  c.  ^. 

+  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  115—1-20.  }  Idem,  c.  130. 

'J   Erat  rei  speclaculo  digna,  et  Kstimatmnes  sorlis  humanre,  rerum  varietate  tniranda,  in  cxigDO  latenloir- 

videre  narigio,  quem  paulo  ante  vix  aiquor  oinne  capiebr.t ;  carentem  etiam  orani  scrvorum  minigterio.  r.v- 

iiii  exprcitus,  ore  iter  miilUtiidincm,  frris  irrHVPs  crant. — Justin.  !    ii.  c.  13- 
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^  If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himself  at  different  times  and  on  different  occa 
sions,  we  shall  hardly  know  him  for  the  same  man.  When  affairs  were  under 
consideration  and  debate,  no  person  could  show  more  courage  and  intrepidity 
than  this  prince  ;  he  is  surprised,  and  even  offended,  if  any  one  foresees  the 
least  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  or  shows  any  apprehension  con- 
cerning events.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  point  of  execution,  and  to  the  houi 
of  danger,  he  flies  like  a  coward,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  saving  his  own  Iife_ 
and  person.  Here  we  have  a  sensible  and  evident  proof  of  the  difference  be- 
tween true  courage,  which  is  never  destitute  of  prudence,  and  temerity,  al 
ways  blind  and  presumptuous.  A  wise  and  great  prince  weighs  every  thing, 
and  examines  all  circumstances,  before  he  enters  into  a  war,  of  which  he  is 
not  afraid,  but  which  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  desire  ;  and  when  the  time 
of  action  is  come,  the  sight  of  danger  serves  only  to  animate  his  courage.* 
Presumption  inverts  this  order.  When  she  has  introduced  assurance  and  bold- 
ness where  wisdom  and  circumspection  ought  to  preside,  she  admits  fear  and 
despair  where  courage  and  intrepidity  ought  to  be  exerted. j 

The  first  care  of  the  Grecians  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  was  to  send  the 
first  fruits  of  the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken  to  Oelphos.  Cimon,  who  was  then 
very  young,  signalized  himself  in  a  particular  manner  in  that  engagement,  and 
performed  actions  of  such  distinguished  valoui,  as  acquired  him  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  made  him  be  considered  from  henceforth  as  a  citizen  that  would 
be  capable  of  rendering  the  most  important  services  to  his  country  on  future 
occasions.^ 

But  Themistocles  carried  off  almost  all  the  honour  of  this  victory,  which 
was  the  most  signal  that  ever  the  Grecians  obtained  over  the  Persians.  The 
force  of  truth  obliged  even  those  who  envied  his  glory  most,  to  render  him 
this  testimony.  It  was  a  custom  in  Greece,  that  after  a  battle,  the  commandirig 
officers  should  declare  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most,  by  writing  in 
a  paper  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  merited  the  first  prize,  and  of  him  who 
had  merited  the  second.§ 

On  this  occasion,  by  a  judgment  which  shows  the  good  opinion  natural  foi 
every  man  to  have  of  himself,  each  officer  concerned  adjudged  the  first  rank 
to  himself,  and  allowed  the  second  to  Themistocles,  which  was  indeed  giving 
him  the  preference-to  them  all. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  carried  him  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  pay  him 
the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  decreed  to  their  general  Eurybiades  the  prize 
of  valour,  and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom,  which  was  a  crown  of  olive  for 
both  of  them.  They  also  made  a  present  to  Themistocles  of  the  finest  chariot 
in  the  city ;  and  on  his  departure  sent  three  hundred  young  men  of  the  most 
considerable  families  to  wait  upon  him  to  the  frontiers  :  an  honour  they  had 
ever  before  shown  to  any  person  whatever. 

But  what  gave  him  a  still  more  sensible  pleasure,  were  the  public  acclama- 
.ons  he  received  at  the  first  Olj^mpic  games  that  were  celebrated  after  the 
jattle  of  Salamin,  where  all  the  people  of  Greece  were  met  together.  As  soon 
as  he  appeared,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him  honour :  nobody  re- 
garded either  the  games  or  the  combats  ;  Themistocles  was  the  only  objec 
of  attention.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  every 
!*erson  was  eager  to  show  him  and  point  him  out  to  the  strangers  that  did  nut 
know  him.  He  acknowledged  afterwards,  to  his  friends,  that  he  looked  upon 
that  day  as  the  happiest  of  his  life;  that  he  had  never  tasted  any  joy  so  sensi- 
I)le  and  so  transporting:  and  that  this  reward,  the  genuine  fruit  of  his  labours 
exceeded  all  his  desires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  observed  in  Themistocles  two  or  three  princi- 
pal strokes  of  his  character,  which  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among,  the  greatest 
men.     The  design  which  he  formed  and  executed,  of-  making  the  whole  force 

*  Non  times  bclla,  non  provocas. —  Plin.  de  Traj.  Forlissimiis  in  ipso  discriniinc,  qui  ante  dlscn»e« 
tuie'.isxirniis. — Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  H. 

t  Ant<!  discrimcn  ferocrs,in  < vrciilo  pavii'i. — Tacit  Hist.  1.  c.  68. 
1  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  1^2.  195.  J   Pint,  in  Themist.  p.  lOO. 
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of  Athens  maritime,  showed  him  to  liavc  a  superior  genius,  Cr^pable  of  tht 
highest  views,  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  judicious  in  seizing  the  decisive 
moment  in  great  aftairs.  As  the  territory  belonging  to  Athens  was  of  a  barren 
nature  and  small  extent,  he  rightly  conceived,  that  the  only  way  that  city  had 
to  enrich  and  aggrandize  herself  was  by  sea.  And  indeed,  that  scheme  may 
justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  and  cause  of  all  those  great  events,  which 
subsequently  raised  the  republic  y)(  Athens  to  so  flourishing  a  condition. 

But  in  my  opinion,  though  this  wisdom  and  foresight  is  a  most  excellent  and 
valuable  talent,  yet  it  is  infinitely  less  meritorious  than  that  uncommon  temper 
and  moderation,  which  Themistocles  showed  on  two  critical  occasions,  when 
Greece  had  been  utterly  undone,  if  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  an  ill- 
judged  ambition,  and  had  piqued  himself  upon  a  false  point  of  honour,  as  is 
usual  among  persons  of  his  age  and  profession.  The  first  of  these  occasions 
was,  when,  notwithstanding  the  ciying  injustice  that  was  copamitted,  both  in 
regard  to  the  republic  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  his  own  person,  in 
appointing  a  Lacedaemonian  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  he  exhorted  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  Athenians  to  desist  from  their  pretensions,  however  justly 
founded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  with  which  a  division  among  the 
confederates  must  have  been  necessarily  attended.  And  what  an  admirable 
instance  did  he  give  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  of  temper,  when  the 
same  Eurybiades  not  only  insulted  him  with  harsh  and  offensive  language,  but 
lifted  up  his  cane  at  him  in  a  menacing  manner!  Let  it  be  remembered  at  the 
same  time,  that  Themistocles  was  then  but  young  ;  that  he  was  full  of  an  ardent 
ambition  for  glory  ;  that  he  was  commander  of  a  numerous  fleet ;  and  that  he 
had  right  and  reason  on  his  side.  How  would  our  young  officers  behave  on  a 
like  occasion  ?  Themistocles  bore  all  patiently,  and  the  victory  of  SaIaminwas 
the  fruitof  his  patience. 

As  to  Aristides,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  more  extensively  upon 
his  character  and  merit.  He  was,  properly  speaking,  the  man  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  provided  that  was  well  and  faithfully  served,  he  was  very  little  con- 
cerned by  w^hom  it  was  done.  The  merit  of  others  was  far  from  ofiending  him  ; 
but  rather,  became  his  own  by  the  approbation  and  encouragement  he  gave  it. 
We  have  seen  him  make  his  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  give  Themistocles  some  good  intelligence  and  advice  :  and 
Plutarch  takes  notice,  that  during  all  the  time  the  latter  had  the  command 
Aristides  assisted  him,  on  all  occasions,  with  his  counsel  and  influence,  notwith- 
standing he  had  reason  to  look  upon  him  not  onl}'"  as  his  rival,  but  his  enemy.* 
net  us  compare  this  nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  with  the  littleness  of  spirit 
and  meanness  of  th^"'-'  men,  who  are  so  nice,  punctilious,  and  jealous  in  regard 
to  command  ;  \r  .  unwilling  to  assist   their  colleagues,  using  all  their 

endeavours  and  iiniustry  to  engross  the  glory  of  every  thing  to  themselves ; 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  public  to  their  private  interests,  or  to  suffer  their 
rivals  to  commit  blunders,  that  they  themselves  may  reap  advantage  from  them. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  action  at  Thermopylffi  happened,  the  formi- 
dable army  of  the  Carthaginians, which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
»?as  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.     Herodotus  places  this 
'jattle  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Salamin.    The  circumstances  of  that  vie 
.cry  in  Sicily  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.! 

After  the  battle  of  Salamin,  tiie  Grecians  being  returned  from  pursuing  the 
Persians,  Themistocles  sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  declared  for  them,  to 
levy  contributions  and  exact  money  from  them.  The  first  he  began  with  was 
that  of  Andros,  from  whose  inhabitants  he  required  a  considerable  sum,  speak 
ing  to  them  in  this  manner  :  "  I  come  to  you  accompanied  with  two  powenul 
divinities,  Persuasion  and  Force."  The  answer  they  made  him  was  .  "  We  also 


*  IltivTa  <n;v£»jaTT£    xa.\   cvvtt'sXtvEv,  ivdo^drarcv  i>ri  croJT-nj ,'a   xoiv't  no  tCiv  tov  'x^iSo\ — In  VH 
Afsat  p.  833. 

t   Herod.  1.  vi;.  c.  165.  167. 
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have  two  other  divinities  on  our  side,  no  less  powerful  than  your's,  and  which  o  i 
not  permit  us  to  |e:ive  the  money  you  demand  of  us,  Poverty  and  Weakness.  * 
L'pon  this  refusal  he  made  a  feint  of  besieging  them,  and  threatened  that  he 
would  entirely  ruin  their  city.  He  dealt  in  the  samp  manner  with  sevi>ral  other 
islands,  which  durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew  gr  ^at  sums 
from  them  without  the  privity  of  the  other  commanders ;  for  he  was  ccnsidered 
as  a  lover  of  money,  and  desirous  of  enriching  himself.* 

SECTION    IX. THE    BATTLE    OF    VLATX.JE. 

Mardonius,  who  remained  in.  Greece  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  let  his  troops  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing, led  them  into  Boeotia.  There  was  a  very  famous  oracle  in  that  country, 
the  oracle  of  Lebadia,  which  he  thought  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  know 
what  would  be  the  success  of  the  war.  The  priest,  in  his  enthusiastic  fit,  an- 
swered in  a  language  which  nobody  that  was  present  understood,  as  much  as 
to  insinuate,  that  the  oracle  would  not  deign  to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  barba- 
rian. At  the  same  time  Mardonius  sent  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  with 
several  Persian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by  them,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the  Athenian  people,  to  separate  them 
from  the  rest  of  their  allies.  The  offers  he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild  their 
city  which  had  been  burnt  down,  to  give  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  suffer  them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  give 
them  the  government  and  command  of  all  Greece.  Alexander,  as  their  an- 
cient friend,  exhorted  them  in  his  own  name  to  lay  hold  on  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  re-establishing  their  affairs,  alleging,  that  they  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  withstand  a  power  so  formidable  as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  Greece.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  embassy,  the 
Spartan*  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  prevent  its  success. 
These  were  present  when  the  others  had  their  audience  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Al 
exander  had  finished  his  speech,  they  began  in  their  turn  to  address  themselves 
to  the  Athenians,  and  strongly  exhorted  them  not  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  allies,  nor  to  desert  the  common  interest  of  their  country  ;  representing 
to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  union  in  the  present  situation  of  their  affairs  was 
their  whole  strength,  and  would  render  Greece  invincible.  They  added  far 
ther,  that  the  Spartan  commonwealth  w^as  very  sensibly  moved  with  the  me 
lancholy  state  which  the  Athenians  -were  in,  who  were  destitute  both  of  houses 
and  retreat,  and  who  tor  two  years  together  had  lost  all  their  harvest ;  that,  in 
consideration  of  that  calamity,  she  would  engage  herself,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  to  maintain  and  support  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
old  men,  and  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  for  all  their  wants.  They  concluded 
by  adverting  to  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  whose  discourse,  they  said,  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  tyrant  who  spoke  in  favour  of  another  ;  but  that 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  people  whom  he  addressed  had  show^ed 
themselves,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  common  liberty 
of  their  country.! 

Aristides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  say,  principal  of  the  archons. 
As  it  was  therefore  his  business  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  to  the  barbarians, 
who  made  silver  and  gold  the  chief  objects  of  their  esteem,  he  forgave  them 
for  thinking  they  could  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a  nation,  by  large  bounties  and 
promises  :  but  that  he  could  not  help  being  surprised,  and  affected  with  some 
degree  of  indignation,  to  see  that  the  Lacedsemonians,  regarding  only  the  present 
distress  and  necessity  of  the  Athenians,  and  forgetting  tjieir  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity, should  come  to  persuade  them  to  persist  steadfastly  in  the  defence 
of  the  common  liberty  of  Greece,  by  arguments  and  motives  of  gain,  and  by 


*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  Ill,  112.     Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  12i!. 
JAM.  3525.     Ant.  J.  C.  479.     Herod.  1.  riii   c.  113— 131.  13G— 140,  144.     Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  354.  D-oi 
«i.  p.  22,  23.     Plut.  de  Orac.  Deffict.  p.  TlQ. 
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proposing  to  give  them  victnals  and  provision  :  he  desired  them  to  acquaint 
their  republic,  that  all  the  gold  in  the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting  the 
Athenians,  or  of  making  them  desert  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty  ;  that 
the}^  had  the  grateful  sense  they  ought  to  have,  of  the  kind  offers  which  La- 
cedaen-on  had"^made  them  ;  but  that  they  would  endeavour  to  manage  their 
aflfairs  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  any  of  their  allies.  Then,  turning  himselt 
towards  the  ambassadors  of  Mardonius,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  sun, 
"  be  assured,"  said  he  to  them,  '*  that  as  long  as  that  planet  shall  continue  his 
course,  the  Athenians  will  be  mortal  enemies  to  the  Persians,  and  will  not  cease 
to  take  vengeance  of  them  for  ravaging  their  lands,  and  burning  their  houses 
and  temples."  After  which,  he  desired  the  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  was  m- 
c'\ir>!d  to  be  truly  their  friend,  that  he  would  not  make  himself  any  more  the 
oearer  of  such  proposals  to  them,  which  would  only  serve  to  reflect  dishonouf 
upon  him,  without  ever  producing  any  other  effect. 

Aristides,  having  made  this  plain  and  peremptory  declaration,  did  not  stop 
there;  but  that  he  might  excite  still  greater  horror  at  such  proposals,  and  for 
ever  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  the  barbarians,  from  a  principle  of  religion, 
he  ordained  that  the  Athenian  priests  should  denounce  anathemas  and  execra- 
tions upon  any  person  whatever,  who  should  presume  to  propose  the  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Persians,  or  the  breaking  of  their  alliance  with  the  rest  of 
the  Grecians. 

When  Mardonius  had  learned,  by  the  answer  which  the  Athenians  had  senl 
him,  that  they  were  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  no  proposals  or  advantages  what- 
ever to  sell  their  liberty,*  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  Attica, 
wasting  and  destroying  whatever  he  found  in  his  way.  The  Athenians,  not  be 
ing  in  a  condition  to  withstand  such  a  torrent,  retired  to  Salamin,  and  a  second 
time  abandoned  their  city.  Mardonius,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  bringing 
fliera  to  some  terms  of  accommodation,  sent  another  deputy  to  them  to  make 
the  same  proposals  as  before.  A  certain  Athenian,  called  Lycidas,  being  of 
opinion  that  they  should  hearken  to  what  he  had  to  offer,  was  immediately 
stoned,  and  the  Athenian  women  running  at  the  same  time  to  his  house,  did  the 
same  execution  upon  his  wife  and  children ;  so  detestable  a  crime  did  they 
think  it  to  propose  any  peace  with  the  Persians.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
they  respected'the  character  wherewith  the  deputy  was  invested,  and  sent  him 
back  without  offering  him  any  indignity  or  ill  treatment.  Mardonius  now  found 
that  there  was  no  peace  to  be  expected  with  them.  He  therefore  entered 
Athens,  and  burned  and  demolished  every  thing  that  had  escaped  their  fuiy 
the  preceding  year.f 

The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops  into  Attica,  according  to 
their  engagements,  thought  only  of  keeping  themselves  shut  up  within  the  Pe- 
loponnesus for  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view  had  begun  to  build  a  wall 
over  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by 
which  means  they  hoped  they  should  be  safe  themselves,  and  should  have  no 
farther  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon  sent 
depuiies  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  complain  of  the  slowness  and  neglect  of  their 
allies.  But  the  ephori  dM  not  seem  to  be  much  moved  at  their  remonstrances: 
and,  as  that  day  was  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus,J  they  spent  it  in  feasts  and 
pejoicing,  and  deferred  giving  the  deputies  their  answer  till  the  next  day.  And 
•till  procrastinating  the  affair  as  much  as  they  could,  on  various  pretexts,  they 
gained  ten  days  time,  during  which  the  building  of  the  wall  was  completed. 
They  \\ere  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a  scandalous 
manner,  when  a  private  citizen  expostulated  with  them,  and  represented  to 

*   Posteaquar.i  nullo  pretio  libertatem  hl«  videt  venalem,  &c. — Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  14 
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t  Amonj  the    Lacedaamonians  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus  continued  three   days:  the  fint  and  the  last  of 

Wfcich  were  days  of  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus.  but  the   secoud   wai  u  day  of  re- 

wicinj,  which  was  spent  in  feasting-,  sports,  and  shows,  and  all  kinds  of  diversiong.  Thi»  fettiral  waicelt- 

brated  «very  year  in  the  month  of  August,  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus. 
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thfein,  liow  base  it  would  be  lo  treat  the  Athenians  in  such  a  manner,  after  all 
the  calaii  ities  and  voluntary  losses  they  had  so  generously  suffered  for  the 
common  defence  of  liberty,  and  all  the  important  services  they  had  rendered 
Greece  in  general.  This  opened  their  eyes  and  made  them  ashamed  of  theif 
perfidious  design.  The  very  next  night,  following,  they  sent  ol]\  unknown  to 
the  Athenian  deputies,  five  thousand  Spartans,  who  had  each  of  them  seven 
helots,  or  slaves,  to  attend  him.  In  the  morning  afterwards,  the  deputies  re- 
newed their  complaints  with  great  warmth  and  resentment,  and  were  extremely 
feurpriscd  when  they  were  told  that  the  Spartan  succours  were  on  tlieir  march, 
and  by  this  time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

Mardonms  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  was  on  his  return  into  the  coun- 
try of  Bceotia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open  and  flat  country,  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  fight  there,  than  in  Attica,  which  was  uneven 
and  rugged,  full  of  hills  and  narrow  passes,  and  which  for  that  reason  would 
not  allow^  him  space  enough  for  drawing  up  his  numerous  army  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, nor  leave  room  for  his  cava'jy  to  act.  When  he  came  back  into  Boeotia, 
he  encamped  by  the  river  Asopus.  The  Grecians  followed  him  thither  under 
the  command  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Aristides,  general  of  the 
Athenians.  The  Persian  army,  according  to  Herodotus,  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  according  to  Diodorus,  of  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
That  of  the  Grecians  did  not  amount  to  seven*y  thousand  ;  of  which  there  were 
but  five  thousand  Spartans ;  but,  as  these  w^ere  accompanied  with  thirty-five 
thousand  of  the  helots,  viz,  seven  for  each  Spartan,  they  made  up  together 
forty  thousand  :  the  latter  of  these  were  light-armed  troops,  the  Athenian  for- 
ces consisted  but  of  eight  thousand,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made  up  the 
remainder.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  commanded  by  the  Spartans,  and 
the  left  by  the  Athenians,  an  honour  which  the  people  of  Tegaea  pretended  to, 
and  disputed  with  them,  but  in  vain.* 

While  all  Greece  was  in  suspense,  expecting  a  battle  that  should  determine 
their  fate,  a  secret  conspiracy,  formea  in  the  midst  of  the  Athenian  camp,  by 
some  discontented  citizens,  who  intended  the  subvertion  of  their  popular  govern- 
ment, or  to  deliver  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  gave  Aristides 
a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On  this  emergency  he  had  occasion 
for  all  his  prudence  :  not  knowing  exactly  how  many  persons  might  be  concerned 
in  this  conspiracy,  he  contented  himself  with  having  eight  of  them  taken  up  ;  and 
of  those  eight,  the  only  two  whom  he  caused  to  be  accused,  because  they  had 
the  most  laid  to  their  charge,  made  their  escape  out  of  the  camp  Avhile  their 
trial  was  preparing.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Aristides  favoured  their  escape, 
lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  punish  them,  and  their  punishment  might  occasion 
some  tumult  and  disorder.  The  others,  who  were  in  custody,  he  released,  leaving 
them  room  to  believe,  that  he  had  found  nothing  against  them ;  and  telling  them 
that  the  battle  with  the  enemy  should  be  the  tribunal,  where  they  might  fully 
justify  theii  characters,  and  show  the  world  how  unlikely  it  was  that  they  had 
ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying  their  country.  This  well  timed  ana  wise 
dissimulation,  which  opened  a  door  for  repentance,  and  avoided  driving  the  of- 
fenders to  despair,  appeased  all  commotion,  and  quashed  the  whole  affair.} 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  out  his  cavalry,  in  which  he 
was  strongest,  to  skirmish  .with  them.  The  Megarians,  who  were  encamped 
upon  a  plain,  suffered  extremely  by  them  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  vigour  anti  re- 
solution with  which  they  defended  themselves,  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
giving  way,  when  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  Athenians,  with  some  troops 
armed  with  missive  weapons,  advanced  to  their  succour.  Masistius,  the  general 
of  the  Persian  horse,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  noblemen  of  his  coun* 
try,  seeing  them  advance  towards  him  in  good  order,  made  his  cpvaliy  fact 
about  and  attack  them.  The  Athenians  stood  their  ground,  and  waited  to  re« 
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Sfcive  tbeni.  The  shock  was  very  fierce  and  violent,  both  sides  eiideavourin* 
p^'Killy  to  show,  by  the  issue  of  this  encounter,  what  would  be  the  success  oi 
t;-e  general  engrigenient.  The  victory  was  a  long  time  disputed  :  but  at  last 
Masistius's  horse  being  wounded,  threw  his  master,  who  was  quicklj"  aftcr 
killed;  upon  which  the  Persians  immediately''  iled.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  hi? 
death  reached  the  barbarians,  their  grief  was  excessive.  They  cut  off  the  ha'r 
of  their  heads,  as  also  the  manes  of  their  horses  and  mules,  filling  the  camp 
wjth  their  cries  and  lamentations,  having  lost,  in  their  opinion,  the  bravest  moi) 
of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  the  two  armies  were  a  long 
time  without  coming  to  any  action  ;  because  the  soothsayers  and  divi^iers,  upon 
their  inspecting  the  entrails  of  their  victims,  equally  foretold  both  jpartiei^, 
that  they  should  be  victorious,  provided  they  acted  only  upon  the  defensive  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  threatened  them  equally  with  a  total  over- 
thcow,  if  they  acted  offensively,  or  made  the  first  attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  sight  of  each  other  :  but  Mardonius 
v/ho  was  of  a  fiery  impatient  nature,  grew  very  uneasy  at  so  long  a  delay. 
Besides,  he  had  only  a  tew  days  provision  left  for  his  army;  and  the  Grecians 
grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  addition  of  new  troops,  that  were  continually 
coming  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate 
whether  they  should  give  battle.  Artabazus,  a  nobleman  of  singular  merit  and 
great  experience,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  should  not  hazard  a  battle,  but 
should  retire  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  where  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
supply  the  army  with  provision  and  forage.  He  alleged,  that  delays  alone  would 
be  capable  of  diminishing  the  ardour  of  the  allies  ;  that  they  would  thereby  have 
time  to  tamper  with  them,  and  might  be  able  to  draw  some  of  them  off  by 
gold  and  silver,  which  they  would  take  care  to  distribute  among  the  leaders, 
and  among  such  as  had  the  greatest  sway  and  authority  in  theirseveral  cities  ; 
and  that,  in  short,  this  would  be  both  the  easiest  and  sure?t  method  of  subject- 
ing Greece.  This  opinion  was  very  wise,  but  was  over-ru'ed  by  Mardonius. 
whom  the  rest  had  not  courage  to  contradict.  The  result  therefore  of  theii 
deliberations  was,  that  they  should  give  battle  next  day.  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  on  the  side  of. the  Grecians  in  his  heart,  came  secr<^  tly 
about  midnight  to  their  camp,  and  informed  Aristides  of  all  that  had  pasf^d 

Pausanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to  prepare  themselves  fci 
battle;  and  imparted  to  Aristides  the  design  he  had  formed  of  changing  hii 
order  of  battle,  by  placing  the  Athenians  in  the  right  wing,  instead  of  the  left 
in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  engage.  Whether  it  was  fear  or  prudence  that  induced  Pausanias  to  propose 
this  new  disposition,  the  Athenians  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing  was 
heard  among  them  but  mutual  exhortations,  to  acquit  themselves  bravely, 
bidding  each  other  remember,  that  neither  they  nor  their  enemies  were  changed 
since  the  battle  of  Marathon,  unless  it  were,  that  victory  had  increased  the 
courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  had  dispirited  the  Persians.  We  do  not  fight, 
?aid  they,  as  they  do,  for  a  country  only,  or  a  city,  but  for  the  trophies  erected 
it  Marathon  and  at  Salamin,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  the  work  only  of 
^Iiltiades  and  of  Fortune,  but  the  work  of  the  Athenians.  Encouraging  one 
another  in  this  manner,  they  went  with  all  the  alacrity  imaginable  to  changf^ 
dieir  post.  But  Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  he  recei-ved  of  this  move 
ment,  having  made  the  like  change  in  his  order  of  battle,  both  sides  ranged 
their  troops  again  according  to  their  former  disposition.  The  whole  div 
passed  in  this  manner  without  their  coming  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolverx 
that  they  should  decamp  from  the  place  they  were  in,  and  march  to  another 
more  conveniently  situated  for  water.  Night  being  arrived,  and  the  officers 
endeavouring  at  the  head  of  their  corps  to  make  more  haste  than  ordinary  to 
the  camp  marked  out  for  them,  great  confusion  happened  among  the  troops 
some  going  one  way  and  some  another,  without  observing  any  order  or  regu 
larity  in  their  march.     At  last  they  hrdted  near  the  little  city  of  Plataeae. 
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On  the  first  news  of  the  Grecians  having  decamped,  Mardonius  drew  hi& 
whole  army  into  order  of  battle,  and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous  shouting 
and  howling  of  his  barbarian  forces,  who  thought  they  were  marching,  not  so 
much  in  order  to  fight,  as  to  strip  and  plunder  a  flying  enemy  ;  and  their  general 
likewise,  making  himself  sure  of  victory,  proudly  insulted  Artabazus,  reproach- 
ing him  with  his  fearful  and  cowardly  prudence,  and  with  the  false  notion  he 
nad  conceived  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended,  before 
an  enemy  ;  whereas  here  was  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  But  the  general 
quickly  found  this  was  no  false  or  ill  grounded  notion.  He  happened  to  fall  in 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  alone  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
Srecian  army,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  men,  together  with  three  thousand 
)f  the  Tegeans.  The  encounter  was  exceedingly  fierce  and  resolute  :  on  both 
ides  the  men  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions;  and  the  barbarians  perceived 
hat  they  had  to  do  with  soldiers  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  in 
'  'le  field.  The  Athenian  troops,  to  whom  Pausanias  sent  an  officer,  were 
<h'eady  upon  their  march  to  aid  them  :  but  the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  part 
with  tlie  Persians,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  men,  went  out  to  meet  them 
CI.  their  way,  and  hindered  them  from  proceeding  any  farther.  Aristides,  with 
h's  little  body  of  men,  bore  up  firmly  against  them,  and  withstood  their  attack, 
showing  them  of  how  little  avail  a  superiority  of  numbers  is  against  true  courage 
and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  they  fought  in  two  different  places  ; 
the  Spartans  were  the  first  who  broke  in  upon  the  Persian  forces,  and  threw 
them  into  disorder.  Mardonius  their  general,  falling  dead  of  a  wound  he  had 
received  in  the  engagement,  all  his  army  betook  themselves  to  flight;  and  those 
Greeks,  who  were  engaged  against  Aristides,  did  the  same  as  soon  as  they 
under!5tocd  the  barbarians  were  defeated.  The  latter  ran  away  to  their  former 
camp,  whjch  they  had  quitted,  where  they  were  sheltered  and  fortified  with  an 
enclosure  of  wood.  The  Lacedaemonians  pursued  them  thither,  and  attacked 
them  i;i  their  intrenchment ;  but  this  they  did  poorly  and  weakly,  like  people 
that  were  not  much  acccustomed  to  sieges,  and  to  attack  walls.  The  Athenian 
troops,  hi).v''ng  advice  of  this,  left  the  pursuit  of  their  Grecian  adversaries,  and 
i/iarched  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians,  which  after  several  assaults  they  carried, 
aiid  made  a  horrible  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

Artabazu,";.  who  from  Mardonius's  imprudent  management  had  but  too  well 
I'oieseen  the  misfortune  that  befel  them,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in 
ihe  engagement,  j^nd  given  all  possible  proofs  of.  his  courage  and  intrepidity, 
rjjade  a  timely  ret: eat  with  the  forty  thousand  men  he  commanded  ;  and,  pre- 
venting his  flight  frvm  being  known  by  the  expedition  of  his  march,  he  arrived 
safe  at  Byzantium,  ;\nd  from  thence  returned  into  Asia.  Of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Persian  army,  i^ot  four  thousand  men  escaped  after  that  day's  slaughter :  all 
were  killed  and  out  to  pieces  by  the  Grecians,  who  by  that  means  delivered 
Themselves  at  once  frcm  all  farther  invasions  by  that  nation,  no  Persian  araiy 
;•  iving  ever  afterwards  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Hellespont. 

This  battle  was  fuuphl  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  Bcedromion,*  accor- 
ding to  the  Athenian  in.iir.er  of  reckoning.  Soon  after,  the  allies,  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  to  heavea,  caused  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  the  joint 
and  common  expense,  whVjh  they  placed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia.  The 
names  of  the  several  nations  of  Greece  that  were  present  in  the  engagement, 
yreve  engraven  on  the  right  side  of  the  Pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  the  Lacedaemo- 
liians  first,  the  Athei/iians  next,  and  all  the  rest  in  order.! 

One  of  the  principal  citiz^•^;^  of  .^gina  came  and  addressed  himself  to  Pau 
sanias,  desiring  him  to  avenge  the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had 
shown  to  Leonidas,  whose  dead  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows  by  their  order, 
and  ui-ging  him  to  use  Mardonius's  body  after  the  saniC  manner.    As  a  farther 
motive  for  doing  io,  he  added,  that  by  thus  satisfying  the  manes  of  those  that 
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•vere  killed  at  Thermopylae,  he  would  be  sure  to  immortalize  his  own  name 
Ihroughout  all  Greece,  and  make  his  memoiy  precious  to  the  latest  posterity. 
*'  Carry  thy  base  counsel  elsewhere,''  replied  Pausanias,  "  thou  must  have  a 
very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory,  to  imagine  that  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it 
is  to  resemble  the  barbarians  .  \(  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  JCgina  is  not 
to  be  purchased  but  by  such  actions,  I  shall  be  content  with  preserving  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  only,  among  whom  the  base  and  ungenerous  spirit  of 
revenge  is  never  put  in  competition  with  that  of  showing  clemency  and  mode- 
ration to  their  enemies,  and  especially  after  tneir  death.  As  for  the  souls  of 
my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  death  of  the 
many  thousand  Persians  slain  upon  the  spot  in  the  last  engagement."* 

A  dispute,  which  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  about 
determining  which  of  the  two  people  should  have  the  prize  of  valour  adjudged 
to  them,  as  also  which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  tropny, 
had  like  to  have  sullied  all  the  glory  and  embittered  the  joy  of  their  late  vic- 
tory. They  were  just  on  the  point  of  carrying  things  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
would  certainly  have  decided  the  ditference  by  the  sword,  had  not  Aristi- 
des  prevailed  upon  them,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and  reasonings,  to  refer 
the  determination  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Grecians  in  general. 
This  proposition  being  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  the  Greeks  being  assem- 
bled upon  the  spot  to  decide  the  contest,  Theogitonof  Megara,  speaking  upon 
the  question,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  ad- 
judged neither  to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  some  other  city  ;  unless  they  de- 
sired to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more  fatal  consequences  than  that  they  had  just  put 
an  end  to.  After  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Cleocritus  of  Corinth  rose  up  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  of  the  matter  :  and  when  he  began,  nobody,  doubted  "that 
he  was  going  to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of  which  he  was  a  member  and 
a  native  ;  for  Corinth  was  the  next  city  of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity  after 
those  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  everj'^  body  was  agreeably  deceived  when 
they  found  that  all  his  discourse  tended  to  the  praise  of  the  Plataeans,  and  that 
all  the  conclusion  he  made  from  the  whole  was,  that  in  order  to  extinguish  so 
dangerous  a  contention,  they  ought  to  adjudge  the  prize  to  them  only,  against 
whom  neither  of  the  contending  parties  could  have  any  grounds  of  anger  or 
jealousy.  This  discourse  and  proposal  were  received  with  general  appbuse 
by  the  whole  assembly.  Aristides  immediately  assented  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenians,  and  Pausanias  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians. t 

All  panies  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began  to  divide  the  spoil  of  the 
enemy,  they  put  fourscore  talents];  aside  for  the  Plataeans,  who  laid  tJhem  out 
in  building  a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  to  her  honour,  and  in 
adorning  the  temple  with  curious  and  valuable  paintings,  which  existed  still  in 
Plutarch's  time,  that  is  to  say,  above  six  hundred  years  afterwirds,  and  which 
were  then  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  but  lately  come  out  of  the  lionri.n  of  the  paint- 
ers. As  for  the  trophy,  which  had  been  another  article  of  the  dispute,  the 
Lacedaemonians  erected  one  for  themselves  in  particular,  and  the  Athenians 
another.^ 

The  spoil  was  immense  :  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius  they  found  prodigious 
sums  of  money  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  cups,  vessels,  beds,  tables  necklace?, 
and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  or  numbered.  It  is  observed 
by  a  certain  historian,  that  these  spoils  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becoming 
the  instruments  of  introducing  avarice  and  luxury  among  her  inhabitants. || 
Accoi-ding  to  the  religious  customs  of  the  Grecians,  before  they  divided  the  trea- 
sure,they  appropriated  the  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  the  whole  to  the  use  of  the 
gods  ;  the  rest  was  distributed  equally  am.onf  the  cities  and  nations  that  had 

*  Iler.r.l.  1.  ix.  c.  77.  70.  t   Pint,  in  Arist.  p.  331.  1  About  ASO.OOO. 

;  ;    Herod.  1.  ]t.  c.  79,  80. 

\]  Viclo    M.sr'lonio,  CAstr:i    r.lVr'.;>   n'--;i!is  opiilentia;   capta,  nnde   primiiii   Gr^v.cos,  diviso   inters*  itag 
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furnished  troops  ;  and  th*^*  chief  officers  who  had  di.stinguibhed  themselves  m. 
the  field  of  battle  were  likewise  distinguished  in  this  distribution.  Thf^vsent 
a  present  of  a  golden  u^nod  to  Delphos,  in  the  inscription  upon  which  Pausa- 
nius  caused  these  words  to  be  inserted :  "  That  he  hiid  defeated  the  barbariaris 
at  Plataese  ;  and  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  victory,  he  had  made  thif 
present  to  Apollo."* 

This  arrogant  inscription,  wherein  ho  ascribed  the  honour  both  of  the  v:c 
tory  and  the  offering  to  himself  only,  offended  the  Lacedctmonian  people,  who, 
in  order  to  punish  his  pride  in  the  very  point  and  place  where  he  thought  to 
exalt  himself,  as  also  to  do  justice  to  thei;-  confederates,  caused  his  name  to  be 
erased  and  that  of  the  cities  which  had  contributed  to  the  victory  to  be  in- 
serted instead  of  it.  Too  ardent  a  thirst  after  giory,  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
allow  him  to  consider  that  a  man  loses  nothing  by  discreet  modesty,  which 
forbears  the  setting  too  high  a  value  upon  one's  own  services,  and  which,  by 
screening  a  man  from  envy,  serves  really  to  enhance  his  reputation.! 

Pausanias  gave  a  still  farther  specimen  of  his  Spartan  spirit  and  humour,  in 
two  entertainments  which  he  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  few  days  after  the  en- 
gagement :  one  of  which  was  costly  and  magnificent,  in  which  was  served  all 
the  variety  of  delicacies  and  dainties  that  used  to  be  served  at  the  table  of 
Mardonius  ;  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spartans. 
Then  comparing  the  two  entertainments  together,  and  observing  the  difference 
of  them  to  his  officers,  whom  he  had  invited  on  purpose  :  "  what  madness," 
said  he, "  was  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was  accustomed  to  such  a  luxurious  diet 
to  think  of  attacking  a  people  like  us,  who  live  without  any  superfluities,  and 
indulge  in  no  delicacies  !" 

All  the  Grecians  sent  to  Delphos,  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  sacri- 
fice that  was  proper  to  be  offered.  The  answer  they  received  from  the  god 
was, "  that  they  should  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator ;  but  that  they  should 
take  care  not  to  offer  any  sacrifice  upon  it,  before  they  had  extinguished  all 
the  fire  in  the  country,  because  it  had  been  polluted  and  profaned  by  the  bar- 
barians ;  and  that  they  should  come  as  far  as'Delphos,  to  obtain  pure  fire,  which 
they  were  to  take  from  the  altsr,  called  the  common  altar. "| 

This  answer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from  the  oracle,  the  generals  im- 
mediately dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  whole  countiy,  and  caused  all 
the  fires  to  be  extinguished  ;  and  Euchidas,  a  citizen  of  Flatff;sE,  having  taken 
upon  himself  to  go  and  fetch  the  sacred  fire  v.ith  all  possible  expedition,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Delphos.  On  his  arrival  he  purified  himself,  sprinkled 
his  body  with  consecrated  water,  put  on  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached 
the  altar, from  whence,  with  great  reverence, he  took  the  holy  fire,and  carried 
it  with  him  to  Flatses,  where  he  arrived  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  hav- 
ing travelled  a  thousand  stadia,  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  English 
miles,  in  one  day.  As  soon  as  he  came  back,  he  saluted  his  fellow-citizens, 
delivered  the  fire  to  them,  fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  died  in  a  moment  after- 
wards. His  countrymen  carried  away  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  the  temple 
of  Diana  surnamed  Eucleia,  which  signifies  "of  good  renown,"  and  put  the 
following  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  in  the  compass  of  one  verse  :  "  here  lies 
Euchidas,  who  went  from  hence  to  Delphos,  and  retured  back  the  same  day." 

In  the  next  general  assembl}'^  of  Greece,  which  A\as  held  not  long  after  this 
occurrence,  Aristides  proposed  the  following  decree,  that  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  should  every  year  send  their  respective  deputies  to  Plateeae,  in  order 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Liberator,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city  ;  (this  assem- 
bly was  still  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;)  that  every  five  yeara 
there  should  be  games  celebrated  there,  which  should  be  called  the  Games  of 
Liberty  ;  that  the  several  states  of  Greece  should  raise  a  body  of  troops,  con- 
•isting  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  and  should  equip  a  fleet  of 

•  Corn  Nep.  In  Pausan.  c. ».  t  Ipuidiiiimulatione  famaj  famam  auxit.— TuciJl 
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a  hundred  ships,  which  should  be  constantly  maintained  for  mailing-  war  against 
ihe  barbarians  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Plataeae,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  gods,  should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  be 
occupied  in  no  other  function  than  that  of  oflering  prayers  and  sacrifices  for 
the  general  preservation  and  prosperity  of  Greece. 

All  these  articles  being  approved  and  passed  into  a  law,  the  citizens  of 
Plataeae  took  upon  them  to  solemnize,  every  year,  the  anniversary  festival  in 
honour  of  those  persons  who  were  slain  in  this  battle.  The  order  and  manner 
of  performing  this  sacrifice  was  as  follows  :  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month 
Maimacterion,  which  answers  to  our  month  of  December,*  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  day-break,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession,  which  was  preceded 
by  a  trumpet  that  sounded  to  battle.  Next  to  the  trumpeter  marched  several 
ohariots,  filled  with  crowns  and  branches  of  myrtle.  After  these  chariots, 
was  led  a  black  bull,  behind  which  marched  a  company  of  young  persons, 
carrying  pitchers  in  their  hands,  full  of  wine  and  milk,  the  ordinary  libations 
offered  to  the  dead,  and  vials  of  oil  and  incense.  All  these  young  persons 
were  freemen  ;  for  no  slave  was  allowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony, 
which  was  instituted  for  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  liberty.  In  the 
rear  of  this  pomp  followed  the  archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Plataeans, 
for  whom  it  was  unlawful,  at  any  other  time,  even  so  much  as  to  touch  iron, 
or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than  a  white  one.  But  upon  this  occasion,  being 
clad  in  purple  raiment,  having  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  holding  an  urn  in  his 
hands,  which  he  took  from  the  place  where  they  kept  their  public  records,  he 
marched  quite  through  the  city  to  the  place  where  the  tombs  of  his  memorable 
countrymen  were  erected.  As  soon  as  he  came  there,  he  drew  out  water  with 
his  urn  from  the  fountain,  washed  with  his  own  hands  the  little  columns  that 
stood  by  the  tombs,  rubbed  them  afterwards  with  incense,  and  Ihen  killed  the 
bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  for  that  purpose.  After  having  ofre red  up 
certain  prayers  to  the  terrestrial  Jupitert  and  Mercury,  he  invited  those  valiant 
souls  deceased  to  come  to  their  feast,  and  to  partake  of  their  funeral  libations  ; 
then  taking  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  having  filled  it  Avith  wine,  he  poured  it  on 
the  ground,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  present  this  cup  to  those  valiant 
men,  who  died  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians."  These  ceremonies  were  an- 
nually performed  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Diodorus  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular  embellished  the  monuments 
of  their  citizens,  who  died  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  with  magnificent  orna- 
ments, instituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour,  and  appointed  a  solemn  pane- 
gyric to  be  pronounced  over  them,  which  in  all  probability  was  repeated 
every  year.]; 

T.ie  reader  v/ill  be  sensible,  without  my  observing  it,  how  much  these  so- 
lemn testimonies  and  perpetual  demonstrations  of  honour,  esteem,  and  grati- 
tude, for  soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  con- 
duced to  enliance  the  merit  of  valour,  and  of  the  services  they  rendered  theii 
country,  an  1  to  inspire  the  spectators  with  emulation  and  courage  ;  and  how 
exceedingly  proper  all  this  was  for  cultivating  and  perpetuating  a  spirit  of 
braverj^  in  the  people,  and  for  making  their  troops  victorious  and  invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  surprised,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see 
how  wonderfully  careful  and  exact  these  people  were  in  acquitting  themselves 
on  all  occasions  of  the  duties  of  religion.  The  great  event  which  I  have  just 
been  relating,  viz.  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  affords  us  very  remarkable  proofs 
of  this,  in  the  annual  and  perpetual  sacrifice  they  instituted  to  Jupiter  Libera- 
tor, which  was  still  continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;  in  the  care  they  took  to 
coasecrate  the  tenth  part  of  all  their  spoil  to  the  gods  ;  and  in  the  decree  pro- 

*  Three  rr^onths  after  the   bat'.le  of  Plato-K  vrai   fought.     Probably  these  funeral  rites  were  not  at  first 
(..crformeJ,  til!  after  the  enemies  were  entirely  s;one,  and  the  country  was  free. 

t  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto  ;  and  the  same  epithet  of  terrestrial  was  also  ^tven  to 
Mprc!»7,  because    it  wat  believed  to  be  his  office  to  conduct  departed  souls  to  the  infernal  regions 

t  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  26. 
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posed  by  Arislides  to  establish  a  solemn  t'estival  for  ever,  as  an  anniversary 
commemoration  of  that  success.  It  is  a  delightful  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  see 
pagan  and  idolatrous  nations  thus  publicly  confessing  and  deciding,  that  all 
their  expectations  centre  in  the  Supreme  Being;  that  they  thinR  themselves 
obliged  to  ascribe  the  success  of  all  their  undertakings  to  him  ;  that  they  look 
upon  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  victories  and  prosperities,  as  the  sovereign 
ruler  and  disposer  of  states  and  empires,  as  the  source  from  whence  all  salu- 
tary counsel,  wisdom  and  courage  are  derived,  and  as  entitled  on  all  these  ac- 
counts to  the  first  and  best  part  of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  acknowl- 
edgments and  thanksgiving  for  such  distinguished  favours  and  benefits. 

SECTION  X. THE  BATTLE  NEAR  MYCALE.   THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  FERSfc^S. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle  of  Platacse.  their  navA 
forces  obtained  a  memorable  victory  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  For  while  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  iEgina,  under  the  command  of 
Leotychides,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus  the  Athenian,  am- 
bassadors came  to  those  generals  from  the  lonians,  to  invite  them  into  Asia  to 
deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  their  subjection  to  the  barbarians.  On  this  in- 
vitation they  immediately  set  sail  from  Asia,  and  steered  their  course  by  De 
los  ;  where,  when  they  arrived,  other  ambassadors  came  iVom  Samos,  ana 
brought  them  intelligence,  that  the  Persian  fleet,  w^hich  had  passed  the  win- 
ter at  Cumae,  was  then  at  Samos,  wh^.re  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  defea\ 
and  destroy  it,  earnestly  pressing  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity.  The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed  away  directly  for  Sa 
mos.  But  the  Persians,  receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach,  retired  to 
Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  their  land-army  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were  the  remainder  of  those  that  Xer- 
xes had  carried  back  from  Greece  the  year  before,  was  encamped.  Here  thej 
drew  their  vessels  ashore,  which  was  a  common  practice  among  the  ancients, 
and  encompassed  them  with  a  strong  rampart.  The  Grecians  followed  thera 
to  the  very  place,  and  with  the  help  of  the  lonians  defeated  their  land-army, 
forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all  their  vessels.* 

The  battle  of  Plataese  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  Mycale  in  the 
atternoon  of  the  same  day  :  and  yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pjetend  that  the  vic- 
tory of  Plataeae  was  known  at  Mycale  before  the  latter  engagement  was  begun 
though  the  whole  ^-Egean  sea,  which  requires  several  days  sailing  to  cross  it 
was  between  these  two  places.  But  Diodorus,  the  Sicilian,  explains  thismys 
tery  to  us.  He  tells  us,  that  Leotychides,  observing  his  soldiers  to  be  mucfe 
dejected  for  fear  their  countrymen  at  Plataese  should  sink  under  the  numbers 
of  Mardonius's  army,  contrived  a  stratagem  to  reanimate  them  ;  and  that  t^'ere 
fore,  when  he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  making  the  first  attack,  lie  caused  a 
rumour  to  be  spread  among  his  troops,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Pla- 
taeae, though  at  that  time  he  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter.! 

Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  overthrows,  left  Sardis  with  as  much 
haste,  as  he  had  before  left  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  retired 
with  great  precipitation  into  Persia,  in  order  to  put  himself,  as  far  as  he  possi- 
bly could,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  victorious  enemies.^  But,  before  he  set  cut, 
he  gave  orders  that  his  people  should  bum  and  demolish  all  the  ten:ples  be- 
longing to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  ;  which  order  was  so  far  executed,  thaf 
rK)t  one  escaped,  except  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,§  He  acted  in  thi* 
manner  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  who  were  professed  enemies  to  templef 
and  images. 1!  The  second  Zoroaster  had  thoroughly  instructed  him  in  their 
religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  defender  of  it.  Pliny  informs  us.  that  Osta- 
nes,  the  head  of  the  magi,  and  the  patiiarch  of  that  sect,  uho  maintained  it4 

•  Hero.!.  1.  ix.  c.  SP— 105.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  =JC—=:v.. 
f  What  we  are  told    also  of  Paulus    ^'.milius's    victory  over   the    A?;  rr('(  lii:  n^,  v  hn  !i    n;.s   known  » 
Rome  the  Feiy  day  it  wasobtcinf  4,  v.itliciit  doubt  hnp|-irnc()  in  the  s;.ii  '•  nv  r:i-  r. 

t  DteA  I.  si.  p.  23.  ■   Sirab.  !.  xiv.  p   iM.  [■       r    I.  \\.  Ji-  I.rj.  a  !». 
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maxims  and  Interests  with  luc  :2:re;iiest  violence,  attended  Xerxes  upon  this  ex- 
pedition against  Greece,*  This  prince,  as  he  passed  through  Bahylon  on  his 
return  to  Susa,  destroyed  also  all  the  temples  in  that  city,  as  he  had  done 
those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor:  doubtless  through  the  same  principle,  and 
out  of  hatred  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabsans,  who  made  use  of  images  in  their  di- 
vine worship,  which  was  a  thing  extremely  detested  by  the  magi.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  desire  of  making  himself  amends  tor  the  charges  of  his  Grecian  ex- 
pedition by  the  spoil  and  plunder  of  those  temples,  might  be  another  motive 
that  induced  him  to  destroy  them  ;  for  it  is  certain  he  found  immense  riches 
and  treasure  in  them,  which  had  been  amassed  together  through  the  supersti- 
tion of  princes  and  people  during  a  long  series  of  ages. t 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set  sail  towards  the  Helles- 
pont, in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to 
he  thrown  over  that  narrow  passage,  and  which  they  supposed  were  still  en- 
tire. But  finding  them  broken  by  tempestuous  weather,  Leotychidesandhls 
Peloponnesian  forces  returned  towards  their  own  country.  As  for  Xanthippus, 
he  staid  with  the  Athenians  and  their  Ionian  confederates,  and  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Sestus  and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  in  which  places  they 
found  great  booty,  and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  After  which,  before 
winter  came  on,  they  returned  to  their  own  cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from  the  Persians,  and  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  preserved  their  liberty 
during  the  time  that  empire  subsisted. 

SECTION    XI. THE    BARBAROUS    AND    INIIUMAI^    REVENGE  OF    AMESTRIS,    THE 

WIFE    OF    XERXES. 

During  the  residence  of  Xerxe^  at  Sardis,  he  conceived  a  violent  passion 
(or  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistus,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  merit, 
had  always  served  the  king  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  had  never  done 
any  thing  to  disoblige  him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  and  her  great  affection 
and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  made  her  inexorable  to  all  the  king's  solicitations. 
He  however,  still  flattered  himself,  that  by  a  profusion  of  favours  and  liberalities, 
he  might  possibly  gain  upon  her :  and  among  other  kind  things  he  did  to 
oblige  her,  he  married  his  eldest  son  Darius,  whom  he  intended  for  his  suc- 
cessor, to  Artainta,  this  lady's  daughter,  and  ordered  that  the  marriage  should 
be  consummated  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Susa.  But  Xerxes,  finding  the  prirs- 
cess  still  unyielding  to  all  his  temptations  and  attacks,  immediately  changed 
his  object,  and  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her  daughter,  who  did  not  imitate 
the  glo  'ous  example  of  her  mother's  constancy  and  virtue.  While  thi^  intrigue 
was  carrying  on,  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  made  him  a  present  of  a  rich  and 
magnificent  robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes,  being  extremely  pleased  with 
this  robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it  on,  upon  the  first  visit  he  afterwards  made  to 
Artainta  ;  and  in  the  conversaliori  he  had  with  her,  he  mightily  pressed  her  to 
let  him  know  what  she  desired  he  should  do  for  her,  assuring  her,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  grant  her  whatever  she  asked  of  him.  Ar- 
tainta, upon  this,  desired  him  to  give  her  the  robe  he  had  on.  Xerxes,  fore- 
seeing the  ill  consequence  that  would  necessarily  ensue  his  making  her  this 
present,  did  all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  insisting  upon  it,  and  offered 
her  anything  in  the  world  instead  of  it.  But,  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon 
her,  and  thinking  himself  bound  by  the  imprudent  promise  and  oath  he  had 
vvjide  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The  lady  no  sooner  received  it,  than  she 
put  it  on,  and  wore  it  publicly  by  way  of  trophy.| 

Amestris,. being  confirmed  by  this  action  in  the  suspicions  she  had  enter- 
tained, was  enraged  to  the  highest  degree.  But,  instead  of  taking  vengeance 
upon  the  daughter,  who  was  the  only  offender,  she  resolved  to  wreak  it  upon  the 
mother,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  whole  intrigue,  iLoLgh  she 
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was  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter.  For  the  better  executing  of  her  purpose 
she  waited  until  the  grand  feast,  which  was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king's 
birth-day,  and  which  was  not  far  off;  on  which  occasion  the  king,  according 
to  the  established  custom  of  the  country,  granted  her  whatever  she  demanded. 
On  the  arrival  of  that  day,  she  desired  of  his  majesty  that  the  wife  of  Masistus 
should  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  apprehended  the  queen'3 
design,  and  who  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  as  well  out  of  re- 
gard to  his  brother,  as  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  the  lady,  against  whom 
he  perceived  his  wife  was  so  violently  exasperated,  at  first  refused  her  request, 
and  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  dissuade  her  from  it.  But  unable  either  to 
prevail  upon  her,  or  to  act  with  steadiness  and  resolution  himself,  he  at  hst 
yielded,  and  was  guilty  of  the  weakest  and  most  cruel  piece  of  complaisance 
that  ever  was  acted,  making  the  inviolable  obligations  of  justice  and  humanitf 
give  way  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a  custom,  that  had  only  been  established  to 
give  occasion  for  the  doing  of  good,  and  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  generosity. 
In  consequence,  then,  of  this  compliance,  the  lady  was  apprehended  by  the 
king's  guards,  and  delivered  to  Amestris,  who  caused  her  breasts,  tongue,  nose, 
ears,  and  lips,  to  be  cut  off,  ordered  them  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs  in  her  own 
presence,  and  then  sent  her  home  to  her  husband's  house  in  that  mutilated  and 
miserable  condition.  In  the  mean  time,  Xerxes  had  sent  for  his  brother,  in 
order  to  prepare  him  for  this  melancholy  and  tragi'cal  adventure.  He  first 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  should  be  glad  he  would  put  away  his  wife, 
and  10  induce  him  thereto,  offered  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  her 
stead.  But  Masistus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  his  wife,  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  divorce  her :  whereupon  Xerxes  in  great  wrath  told  him,  that 
since  he  had  refused  his  daughter,  lie  should  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife  ;  and 
that  he  would  teach  him  not  to  reject  the  offers  his  master  had  made  him  ;  and 
with  this  inhuman  reply  dismissed  him. 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistus  into  the  greatest  anxiety ;  who, 
thinking  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst  of  accidents,  hastened  home, 
to  see  what  had  passed  there  during  his  absence.  On  his  arrival  he  found  his 
wife  in  that  deplorable  condition  we  have  just  been  describing.  Being  en- 
raged thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  naturally  imagine,  he  assembled  all  his 
family,  his  servants  and  dependents,  and  set  out  with  all  possible  expedition 
for  Bactriana,  of  which  he  was  governor,  determined,  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
there,  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war  against  the  king,  in  order  to  avenge  him- 
self for  his  barbarous  treatment.  But  Xerxes  being  informed  of  his  hasty  de- 
parture, and  from  thence  suspecting  the  design  he  had  conceived  against  him, 
sent  a  party  of  horse  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  which  having  overtaken  him,  cut  him 
in  pieces,  together  with  his  children  and  all  his  retinue.  I  I0  not  know  that 
a  more  tragical  example  of  revenge  than  I  have  now  related,  is  to  be  found 
m  history. 

There  is  still  anothe*-  actioii,  no  less  cruel  or  impious  than  the  former,  related 
of  Amestris.  She  caused  fourteen  children  of  the  best  families  in  Persia  to 
be  burnt  alive  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  in  compliance  with  a  super- 
stitious custom  practised  by  the  Persianr.* 

Masistus  being-  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  government  of  Bactriana  to  his  second 
son  Hystaspes;  who,  being  by  that  means  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
court,  gave  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes  the  opportunity  of  ascending  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  their  father,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.t 

Here  the  history  of  Herodotus  terminates,  viz  :  at  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
and  the  siege  ot  the  city  of  Sestos  b}''  the  Athenians. 

SECTION  XII. — THE    ATHENIANS    REBUILD    THE  WALLS    OK     THEIR    CITY,    NOT- 
WITHSTANDING THE  OPPOSITION  OF  THE  LACED.*:M0NIANS. 

The  war,  commonly  called  the  war  of  Media,  which  had  lasted  about  two 
years,  being  terminated  in  tiit  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians  re~ 
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turned  to  th^ir  own  country,  and  sending  for  their  wives  and  children  whom 
they  had  committed  to  the  care  of  their'friends  durmg  the  war,  began  to  think 
of  rebuilding  their  city,  which  was  ahnost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  of  surrounding  it  with  strong  walls,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  farther  vio- 
lence.* The  Lacedjemonians  having  intelligence  of  this,  conceived  a  jealousy, 
and  began  to  appreher>d  that  Athens,  which  was  already  veiy  powerfid  by  sea, 
if  it  should  go  on  to  increase  its  s.  'ength  by  land  also,  might  take  upon  ner  in 
time  to  give  laws  to  Sparta,  and  to  deprive  her  of  that  authority  and  pre-emi- 
nence which  she  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  rest  of  Greece.     They  there- 
fore sent  an  embassy  to  the  Athenians,  the  purport  cf  which  was  to  represent 
to  them,  that  the  common  interest  and  safet;^  required  that  there  should  be  po 
fortified  city  out  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lest,  in  case  of  a   second  invasion,   it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  who  would  be  sure  to  settle  them- 
selves in  it,  as  they  had  done  before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be 
able  to  infest  the   whole  country,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it  very 
speedily.    Themistocles,  who,  since  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  greatly  con- 
sidered and  respected  at  Athens,  easily  penetrated  into  the  true  design  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  it  was  concealed  under  the  specious  pretext  of  pub- 
lic good;  but,  as  the  latter  were  able  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  to 
hinder  the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  work,  in  case  the}"  should 
positively  and  absolutely  refuse  to  comply  with  their  demands,  he  advised  the 
senate  to  make  use  of  cunning  and  dissimulation  as  well  as  they.     The  answer 
therefore,  they  made  the  envoys  was,  that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to 
Sparta,  to  satisfy  the  commonwealth  concerning  their  jealousies  ^d  appre- 
hensions.    Themistocies  procured  himself  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, and  persuaded  the  senate  not  to  let  his  colleagues  set  out  along  v.itli 
him,  but  to  send  them  one  after  another,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  on 
the  work.     The  matter  Avas  executed  pursuant  to  his  advice :  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  alone  to  LacedEemon,  Avhere  lie  let  a  great  many  days  pass  without 
waiting  upon  the  magistrates,  or  applying  to  the  senate.     And  upon  their  press- 
mg  him  to  do  it,  and  asking  the  reason  why  he  deferred  it  so  long,  he  tnade 
answer,  that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  might  all 
have  their  audience  of  the  senate  together,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  sur- 
prised that  they  were  so  long  coming.    At  length  they  arrived,  but  came  singl^^ 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time  one  trom  another.     During  all  this  while, 
the  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  industry  and  vigour.     The 
women,  children,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  all  employed  in  it :  nor  was  it 
interrupted  nig.it  or  day.     The  Spartans  were  not  ignorant  of  this  matter  but 
made  great  complaints  of  it  to  Themistocles,  who  positively  denied  the  fact, 
and  pressed  them  to  send  other  deputies  to  Athens,  jn  order  to  inform  them- 
selves better  of  the  fact,  desiring  them  not  to  give  credit  to  loose  and  flying 
reports,  without  foundation.     At  the  same  time  he  secretly  advised  the  Athe- 
nians to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys  as  so  many  hostages,  until  he  and  his  cot- 
leagiie-s  returned  from  their  embassy,  fearing,  not  without  good  reason,  that 
they  themselves  might  be  served  in  the  same  manner  at  Sparta.     At  last,  when 
all  his  fellow  ambassadors  were  arrived,  he  desired  an  audience,  and  declared 
in  full  senate,  that  it  was  really  true  the  Athenians  had  resolved  to  fortify  their 
city  with  strojig  walls  ;  that  the  work  was  almost  completed  ;  that  they  had 
judged  it  to  be  absolutely  necessaiy  for  theirown  S€'curity,  and  for  the  public 
good  of  the  allies ;  trilling  them  at  the  same  time,  that,  after  the  great  expe- 
rience they  had  of  the  Athenian  people's  behaviour,  they  could  not  v/ell  sus- 
pect them  of  being  wanting  in  their  zeal   for  the^  common  interest  of  their 
country  ;    that,  as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  the  allies  ought  to  be 
equal,  it  was  just  the  Athenians  should  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  all  the 
means  they  judged  necessary,  as  well   as  the  other  confederates;  that  they 
bad  tJiought  of  Ihis  expedient,  ajjd  witre  in  a  condition  to  defend  their  citv 
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aga\.)st  wnoever  should  presume  to  attack  it ;  and  that  as  for  the  Laceda.Miio- 
nians,  it  was  not  much  for  their  honour,  that  t'ney  should  desire  to  establish 
their  power  and  superiority  rather  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless  condition  of 
their  allies  than  upon  their  own  strength  and  valour.*  The  Lacedaemonians, 
were  extremely  displeased  with  this  discourse  ;  but,  either  out  of  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  esteem  for  the  Athenians,  who  had  rendered  such  important  ser- 
vices to  the  country,  or  out  of  a  conviction  that  they  were  not  able  to  oppos». 
their  enterprise,  they  dissembled  their  resentments ;  and  the  ambassadors  or 
both  sides,  having  all  suitable  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their  respective 
cities. 

Themistocles,  who  always  had  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  raising-  and  aug- 
menting the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  did  not  confine  hia 
views  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  went  on  with  the  same  vigorous  application  to 
finish  the  building  and  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  ;  for,  from  the  time  he  entered 
into  office,  he  had  commenced  that  great  work.  Before  this  time  they  had  no 
other  port  at  Athens  but  that  of  Phalerus,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor  com- 
modious, and  consequently  not  capable  of  answering  the  great  designs  of  The- 
mistocles. For  this  reason  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Piraeus,  which  seemed 
to  invite  him  by  its  advantageous  situation,  and  by  the  conveniency  of  its  three 
spacious  havens,  which  were  capable  of  containing  above  four  hundred  ves- 
sels. This  undertaking  was  prosecuted  v/ith  so  much  diligence  and  activity, 
that  the  work  was  considerably  advanced  in  a  very  little  time.  Themistocles 
likewise  obtained  a  decree,  that  every  year  they  should  build  twenty  vessels 
for  the  augmentation  of  their  fleet :  and  in  order  to  engage  the  greater  number 
of  workmen  and  sailors  to  resort  to  Athens,  he  caused  particular  privileges 
and  immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.  His  design  was,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  to  make  the  whole  force  of  Athens  maritime ;  in  which  be 
followed  a  very  different  course  of  politics  from  what  had  been  pursued  by 
their  ancient  kings,  who,  endeavouring  all  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  from  seafaring  business  and  from  war,  and  to  make  them  apply 
themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  to  peaceable  employments,  published 
this  fable  :  that  Minerva,  disputing  uith  Neptune,  to  know  which  of  them 
should  be  declared  patron  of  Attica,  and  give  their  name  to  the  city  newly 
built,  gained  her  cause  by  showing  her  judges  the  branch  of  an  olive-tree, 
the  happy  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty,  which  she  had  planted  :  whereas  Nep- 
tune had  caused  a  fiery  horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  confusion,  to  rise  out  of 
the  earth  before  them.t 

SECTION  XIII.^'THE  BLACK  DESIGN  OF  THEMISTOCLES  REJECTED  UNANIMOUSLY 
'    BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ATHENS. 

Themistocles  who  conceived  the  design  of  supplanting  the  Laced^^^mo- 
nians,  and  of  taking  the  government  of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to 
p'-it  it  into  those  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  continually 
fixed  upon  that  great  project.  And  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  his  measures,  whatever  tended  towards  accomplishing  the  end 
he  had  in  view,  he  looked  upon  as  just  and  lawful.  He  one  day  declared, 
in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  important  design  to 
propose,  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the  people,  because  its  success 
required  that  it  should  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  secrecy;  he  there- 
fore desired  they  would  appoint  a  person  to  whom  he  might  explain  himyelf 
upon  the  matter  in  question.  Aristiiies  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  whole 
assembly,  who  referred  themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  gftair ;  so 
great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and  prudence.  Th^^mistoclea 
therefore  having  taken  him  aside,  told  him  that  the  design  he  had  conceived 
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was  to  bum  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  lest  of  the  Grecian  slates,  which  then  lay 
in  a  neighbouring  port,  and  that  by  this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become 
mistress  of  all  Greece.  Aristides  hereupon  returned  to  the  assembly,  and  only 
declared  to  them,  that  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
commonwealth  than  the  proposition  of  Themistocles*  but  at  the  same  time 
nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more-unjust.  The  people  unanimously  ordained, 
that  Themistocles  should  entirely  desist  from  his  project.  We  see  in  this  in- 
stance, thnt  the  title  of  Just  was  not  given  to  Aristides,  even  in  his  life-time, 
without  ^om.e  foundation;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  infinitely  superior  to  ail  those 
which  conquerors  pursue  wilh  so  much  ardour,  and  which  in  some  measure, 
assimilates  a  man  to  the  Divinity.''^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  history  can  afford  us  a  fact  more  worthy  of  admi 
ration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  philosophers  with  whom  it  is  easy  to 
establish  fine  maxims  and  sublime  ideas  of  morality  in  the  schools,  who  de- 
termine on  this  occasion,  that  the  consideration  of  profit  and  advantage  ought 
never  to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and  just.  It  is  an  entire 
people,  who  are  highly  interested  in  the  proposal  made  to  them,  who  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  who 
however  reject  it  with  unanimous  consent,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  that  for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  contrary  to  justice.  How  black  and 
perfidious,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  design  which  Themistocles  proposed  to 
them  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  solely  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Athenians !  Had  he  a  hundred 
times  the  merit  ascribed  to  him,  this  single  action  would  be  sufficient  to  sully 
all  his  glory.  For  it  is  the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  that 
constitutes  a*id  distinguishes  true  merit. 

I  am  sorry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of  things  wilh  great  justness, 
does  not  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  condemn  Themistocles.  After  having 
spoken  of  the  works  he  had  effected  in  the  Piraeus,  he  goes  on  to  the  fact  in 
question ;  of  which  he  says,  "  Themistocles  projected  something  still  greater 
Cor  the  augmentation  of  their  maritime  power."! 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  proposed  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
that  all  the  cities  which  had  not  taken  arms  against  Xerxes  should  be  excluded 
from  that  assembly,  Themistocles,  who  apprehended,  that  if  the  Thessalians, 
the  Argives,  and  the  Thebans,were  excluded  from  that  council,  the  Spartans 
would  by  that  means  become  masters  of  the  suffrages,  and  consequently  deter- 
mine all  affairs  according  to  their  pleasure;  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
cities  they  were  for  excluding,  and  brought  the  deputies  that  composed  the 
assembly  over  to  his  sentiments.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  cities  that  had  entered  into  the  confederacy,  which  were  but  thirty- 
one  in  the  whole,  were  very  small  and  inconsiderable ;  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  a  very  strange,  as  well  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  to  deprive  all 
the  other  cities  of  Greece  of  their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assembly  of 
the  nation,  and  by  that  means  suffer  the  august  council  of  the  Amphictyons 
to  fall  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  powerful 
cities,  which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all  the  rest,  and  would  subvert 
and  abolish  that  equality  of  poAver,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  and 
soul  of  all  republics.  Themistocles,  by  this  plain  and  open  declaration  of  his 
opinion,  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  from  that 
time  became  his  professed  enemies.  He  had  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  rest  of  the  allies,  by  his  having  exacted  contributions  from  them  in  too  rig- 
orous and  rapacious  a  manner.J 

When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,  the  people  finding  themselves 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  endeavoured,  by  all  means  to  get  the  ec>- 
vemment  into  their  hands,  and  to  make  the  Athenian  state  entirely  popular. 
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This  design  of  theirs,  though  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  did  not  escajte  the 
vigilance  and  penetration  of  Aristides,  who  saw  all  the  consequences  with  which 
such  an  innovation  would  be  attended.  But,  as  he  considered  on  one  hand, 
that  the  people  were  entitled  to  some  regard  on  account  of  the  valour  they  had 
shown  in  all  the  late  battles  which  had  been  gained ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  curb  and  restrain  a  people  who  still,  in  a  manner, 
6ad  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  were  grown  more  insolent  than  ever  from 
^eir  victories  ;  on  these  considerations,  he  thought  it  proper  to  compromise 
/vith  them,  and  to  find  out  some  medium  to  satisfy  and  appease  them.  He 
therefore  passed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  government  should 
6e  common  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  archons,  who  were  the  chief  nia« 
ifistrates  of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  were  formerly  chosen  out  of  the  rich- 
est of  its  members,  or  those  who  received  at  least  five  hundred  medinani  of 
i^ra'm  out  of  the  product  of  their  lands,  should,  for  the  future,  be  elected  indis 
"criminately  from  the  general  body  of  the  Athenians.  By  thus  giving  up  some- 
thing to  the  people,  he  prevented  all  dissensions  and  commotions,  which  might 
bave  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  Athenian  state,  but  to  all  Greece.* 

JECTION     XIV. —  THE     LACEDEMONIANS    LOSE    THE    CHIEF    COMMAND     THROWGH 
THE    PRIDK    AND    ARROGANCE    OF    PAUSANIAS. 

The  Grecians,  encouraged  by  the  happy  success  which  had  everywhere  at- 
ended  their  victorious  arms,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea  in  order  to  deliver 
luch  of  their  allies  as  were  still  under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  out  of  their  hands. 
Pausanias  was  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Aristi- 
des, and  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  commanded  for  the  Athenians.  They 
irst  directed  their  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored  all  the 
cities  to  their  liberty  :  then  steering  towards  the  Hellespont,  they  attacked  the 
■city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made  themselves  masters,  and  took  a  vast 
.number  of  prisoners,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  of  the  richest  and  most  con- 
siderable families  of  Persia.t 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts  of  betraying  his  country, 
judged  it  proper  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes. 
To  this  end  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among  his  troops,  that  the  Persian 
noblemen,  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one  of  his  oflicers, 
had  made  their  escape  by  night  and  were  fled:  but  he  had  set  them  at  liberty 
himself,  and  sent  a  letter  by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deliver  the 
city  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  into  his  hands  on  condition  he  would  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  give  him  a  favourable  an- 
swer, and  to  send  him  very  lai-ge  sums  of  money  also,  in  order  to  win  over  as 
many  of  the  Grecians  as  he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his  designs.  The 
person  he  appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him  was  Artabazus  ;  and  to  the 
end  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  transact  the  matter  with  the  greater 
ea«e  and  security,  he  made  him  governor  of  all  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Pausanias,  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  his  future  great- 
ne«;s,  Ijegan  from  this  moment  to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour. 
The  poor,  modest,  and  frugal  way  of  living  at  Sparta  ;  the  subjection  to  rigid 
and  austere  laws,  which  neither  spared  nor  respected  any  man's  person,  but 
were  altogether  as  inexorable  and  inflexible  to  the  greatest  as  to  the  meanest 
condition  :  all  this,  became  insupportable  to  Pausanias.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thou^lits  of  going  back  to  Sparta,  after  having  been  possessed  of  such  high  com- 
nirsnils  and  employments,  to  return  to  a  state  of  equality  that  would  confound 
huii  with  the  meanest  of  the  citizens  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  enterir^ 
into  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians.  He  therefore  entirely  laid  aside  the  man- 
ners and  behaviour  of  his  country ;  assumed  both  the  dress  and  state  of  the 
Persians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their  expensive  luxuries  and  magnificence. 
He  treated  the  allies  with  an  insulTerable  rudeness  and  insolence  ;  never  spoke 
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to  the  officers  but  with  menaces  and  arrogance  ;  required  extraordinary  and 
unusual  honours  to  be  paid  him  ;  and  by  his  whole  behaviour  rendered  the 
Spartan  dominion  odious  to  all  the  confederates.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
courteous,  affable,  and  obliging  deportment  of  Aristides  and  Cimon  ;  their  to- 
tal disdain  of  all  imperious  and  haughty  airs,  which  only  tf^nd  to  alienate  peo- 
ple and  multiply  enemies  ;  a  gentle,  kind,  and  beneficent  disposition,  which 
showed  itself  in  all  their  actions,  and  which  served  to  temper  the  authority 
of  their  commands,  and  to  render  it  both  easy  and  amiable ;  the  justice  and 
humanity  conspicuous  in  every  thing  they  did  j  the  great  care  they  took  te 
offend  no  person  whatever,  and  to  do  kind  offices  and  services  to  all  about 
them  ;  all  this,  hurt  Pausanias  exceedingly,  by  the  contrast  of  their  opposite 
characters,  and  greatly  increased  the  general  discontent.  At  last  this  dissatis- 
faction publicly  broke  out;  and  all  the  allies  deserted  him,  and  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  and  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did  Arist- 
ides, says  Plutarch,  by  the  prevalence  of  that  humanity  and  gentleness,  which 
he  opposed  to  the  arrogance  and  roughness  of  Pausanias,  and  by  inspiring  Ci- 
DT^on  his  colleague  with  the  same  sentiments,  insensibly  draw  off  the  minds  of 
the  allies  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  their  perceiving  it,  and  at  length 
deprived  them  of  the  command ;  not  by  open  force,  or  by  sending  out  armies 
or  fleets  iigainst  them,  and  still  less  by  making  use  of  any  arts  or  perfidious 
practices,  but  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  by  render- 
ing the  government  of  the  Athenians  respectable.* 

It  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Spartan  people  on  this  occasion 
showed  a  greatness  of  soul  and  a  spirit  of  moderation,  that  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.  For  when  they  were  convinced  that  their  commanders  grew 
haughty  and  insolent  from  their  too  great  authority,  they  willingly  renounced 
the  superiority  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  Grecians, 
and  forbore  sending  any  more  of  their  generals  to  command  the  Grecian  ar- 
mies ;  choosing  rather,  adds  the  historian,  to  have  their  citizens  wise,  modest 
and  submissive  to  the  discipline  and  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  main- 
tain their  pre-eminence  and  superiority  over  all  the  Grecian  states. 

SECTION  XV. THE    SECRET    CONSPIRACY    OF    PAUSANIAS  WITH    THE    PERSIANS. 

HIS    DEATH. 

Upon  the  repeated  complaints  which  the  Spartan  commonwealth  received  on 
all  hands  against  Pausanias,  they  recalled  him  home  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  But  not  having  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of  hi.'^  having  car- 
ried on  a  con'espondence  with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him  on  his 
first  trial ;  after  which  he  returned  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  republic,  to  the  city  of  Bj-zantium,  from  whence  he 
continued  to  carry  on  his  secret  practices  with  Artabazus.  But  as  he  was  still 
guilty  of  many  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  while  he  resided  there,  the  Athe- 
nians obliged  him  to  leave  the  place  ;  and  he  then  retired  to  Colonae,  a  small 
city  of  the  Troas.  There  he  received  an  order  from  the  ephori  to  return  to 
Sparta,  on  painof  being  declared,  in  case  of  disobedience, a  public  enemy  and 
traitor  to  his  country.  He  complied  with  the  summons,  and  went  home,  hoping 
■he  should  still  be  able  to  bring  himself  off  by  the  power  of  money.  On  hit 
arrival  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  afterwards  brought  agaia 
upon  his  trial  before  the  judges.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was  sup- 
ported by  many  suspicious  circumstances  and  strong  presumptions.  SevenJ 
of  his  own  slaves  confessed  that  he  had  promised  to  give  them  their  liberty, 
in  case  they  would  enter  into  his  designs,  and  serve  him  with  fidelity  and  zeal 
in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  But,  ss  it  was  the  custom  for  the  ephori  never 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  a  Spartan,  without  a  full  and  direct  proof 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they  looked  upon  the  evidence  against  him  .ss 
insufficient ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  actually 
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invested  with  the  a-Jminlstratinn  of  the  regal  office;  for  Pausaiiias  exerr.is*  J 
-the  fuijction  of  kiiig-,  as  being  the  guardian  anft  nearest  relation  to  Plistarchus, 
the  son  of  Leonidas,  who  v/as  then  in  his  minority.  He  was  therefore  acquitted 
a  second  tiir^e,  :ind  set  at  liberty.* 

While  the  ephori  were  tlius  perplexed  for  want  of  clear  and  plain  evidence 
against  the  offender,  a  certain  slave,  who  was  called  the  Ai^ilian,  came  to  them, 
and  brought  them  a  letter,  written  b}'  Pausanias  himself  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
which  the  slave  was  to  have  carried  and  delivered  to  Artabazus.  It  must  be 
observed  by  the  way,  that  this  Persian  governor  and  Pausanias  had  agreed  to- 
l^ether,  to  put  to  death  all  the  couriers  sent  from  one  to  the  other,  as  soon  as 
their  packets  or  messages  were  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility 
left  of  tracing  out  or  discovering  their  correspondence.  The  Argilian,  who 
saw  none  of  his  fellow  servants  that  were  sent  expresses  return  again,  had 
some  suspicion;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he. 
was  entrusted  with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  positively  desired  to  kill  him,  pur- 
suant to  their  agreement.  This  was  the  letter  the  slave  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  ephori';  who  still  thought  even  this  proof  insufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testimony  of  Pausanias  him- 
self. The  slave,  in  concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in 
Tenaros,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Two  small  closets  were  purposely  made 
there,  in  which  the  ephori  and  some  Spartans  hid  themselves.  The  instant 
Pausanias  was  informed  that  the  Argilian  had  fled  to  this  temple,  he  hastened 
thither  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  slave  confessed  that  he  had  opened  the  let- 
ter ;  and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
had  fled  to  the  temple  to  save  his  life.  As  Pausanias  could  not  deny  the  fact,  he 
made  the  best  excuse  he  could :  promised  the  slave  a  great  reward  ;  obliged 
bim  to  promise  not  to  mention  what  had  passed  between  their  ♦o  any  person 
whatever.     Pausanias  then  left  him. 

His  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The  moment  he  returned  to  the  city,  the 
ephori  were  resolved,  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect  of  one  of  these  magis- 
trates, he  plainly  perceived  that  'Some  danger  was  impending  over  him,  and 
therefore  ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalcioecos, 
near  that  place,  and  got  into  it  before  his  pursuers  could  overtake  him.  The 
entrance  was  immediately  stopped  up  with  great  stones,  and  history  informs 
us,  that  the  criminal's  mother  set  the  first  example  on  that  occasion.  They 
now  tore  off  the  roof  of  the  building  ;  but  as  the  ephori  did  not  dare  to  take 
him  out  of  it  by  force,  because  this  would  have  been  a  violation  of  that  sacred 
asylum,  they  resolved  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather 
and  accordingly  he  was  starved  to  death.  His  corpse  was  buried  not  far  from 
that  place ;  but  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  whom  they  consulted  soon  after,  declared, 
that  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  who  was  justly  offended  on  account 
of  the  violation  of  her  temple,  two  statues  must  be  setup  there  in  honour  of 
Pausanias,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  and  inconsiderate  ambition  had 
gti.ied  in  him  all  sentiments  of  probity,  honour,  love  of  country,  zeal  for  liberty, 
and  of  hatred  and  aversion  for  the  barbarians  ;  sentiments  which,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  were  inherent  in  ail  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemonians. 

SECTION    XVI. THEMISTOCLES    FLIES    FOR    SHELTER    TO    KING    ADMETUS. 

Themistocles  was  also  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  Pausanias. 
He  was  then  in  exile.  A  passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  strong  desire  to  com- 
mand arbitrarily  over  the  citizens,  had  made  him  very  odious  to  them.  He 
had  built,  very  near  his  house,  a  temple  in  honour  of  Diana,  under  this  title,  "  to 
Diana,  goddess  of  good  counsel ;"  thereby  hinting  to  the  Athenians,  that  he 
had  given  good  counsel  to  their  city,  and  to  all  Greece  ;  and  he  had  also  placed 
bis  statue  in  it,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  who  says  it  ap-« 
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peared,  from  this  statue,  that  his  physiognomy  was  as  heroic  as  his  valour. 
Finding  that  men  listened  with  pleasure  to  all  the  calumnies  his  enemies  spread 
affains»  him,  to  silence  them  he  was  for  ever  expatiating,  in  all  public  assem- 
blies, on  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  As  they  were  at  last  tired 
with  hearing  him  repeat  the  same  thing  so  often,  "how !"  said  he,  "  are  you 
weary  of  having  good  offices  frequently  done  you  by  the  same  persons  ?"  He 
did  not  consider,  that  putting  them  so  often  in  mind  of  his  services,  was  in  a 
manner  reproaching  them  with  their  having  forgotten  them,  which  was  not  very 
obliging  ;*  and  he  seemed  not  to  know,  that  the  surest  way  to  acquire  ap- 
plause, is  to  leave  it  to  be  bestowed  by  others,  and  to  resolve  to  do  such  things 
only  as  are  praise-worthy  ;  and  that  a  frequent  mention  of  one's  own  virtue  and 
exalted  actions,  is  so  far  from  appeasing  envy,  that  it  only  inflames  it.j 

Themistocles,  after  having  been  banished  from  Athens  by  Che  ostracism, 
withdrew  to  Argos.  He  was  there  when  Pausanias  was  prosecuted  as  a  traitor 
who  had  conspired  against  his  country.  He  had  at  first  concealed  his  designs 
from  Themistocles,  though  he  was  one  of  his  best  friends  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  expelled  his  country,  and  had  highly  resented  that  injury,  he  disclosed  his 
projects  to  him,  and  pressed  him  to  join  in  them.  To  induce  this  compliance, 
he  showed  him  the  letters  which  the  king  of  Persia  wrote  to  him;  and  en- 
deavoured to  animate  him  against  the  Athenians  by  painting  their  injustice  and 
ingratitude  in  the  strongest  colours.  Themistocles,  however,  rejected  with 
indignation  the  proposals  of  Pausanias,  and  refused  peremptorily  to  engage  in 
any  manner  in  his  schemes  ;  but  then  he  concealed  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  did  not  discover  the  enterprise  he  had  formed,  whether  it  was  that 
he  imagined  Pausanias  would  renounce  it  of  himself,  or  was  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  discovered  some  other  way  ;  it  not  being  possible  for  so  dangerous 
and  ill-concerted  an  enterprise  to  take  effect.]; 

Alter  the  death  of  Pausanias,  several  letters  and  other  thing*  were  found 
among  his  papers,  which  raised  a  violent  suspicion  of  Themistocles.  The  La- 
cedaemonians sent  deputies  to  Athens,  to  accuse  and  have  sentence  of  death 
passed  upon  him  ;  and  those  citizens  who  envied  him  joined  these  accusers. 
Aristides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  on  his  rival,  for  the 
injurious  treatment  he  had  received  from  him,  had  his  soul  been  capable  of  re- 
ceiving so  cruel  a  satisfaction.  But  he  refused  absolutely  to  join  in  so  horrid 
a  combination  ;  as  little  inclined  to  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  adversary, 
as  he  had  been  before  to  regiet  his  success.  Themistocles  answered  by  letters 
all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  charged ;  and  represented  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  as  he  had  ever  been  fond  of  ruling,  and  his  temper  being  such  as- 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  lorded  over  by  others,  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  he  should  have  a  design  to  deliver  up  himself,  and  all  Greece,  to  enemies 
and  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  too  strongly  wrought  upon  by  his  accusers, 
sent  some  persons  to  seize  him,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  the  council  of  Greece. 
Themistocles,  having  timely  notice  of  it,  went  into  the  island  of  Corcyra,  to 
whose  inhabitants  he  had  formerly  done  some  service .  however,  not  thinking 
himself  safe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus,  and  finding  himself  still  pursued  by 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  despair  he  made  a  very  dangerous 
choice,  which  was,  to  fly  to  Admetus  king  of  Molossus  for  refuge.  This 
prince,  having  formerly  desired  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  refused 
with  ignominy  by  Themistocles,  who  at  that  time  presided  in  the  govern- 
ment, had  retained  the  deepest  resentment  on  that  account,  and  declared,  that 
he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  revenge  himself.  But  Themistocles, 
imagining  that  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  recent  envy  of  his 


*  Hoc  molestum  est.     Nam  iflhaec  commemoratio  quasi  exprobatie  eit  immemoris  beneficii.— Terrent 
■  Andr. 

t  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  89,  90.     Plot,  in  Themist.  p.  128,  124.     Cora.  Nep.  in  Themist.  c.  Tiii 
t  Plut.  ia  Theniift  p.  112. 
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fellow-citizens  was  inoi;j  to  be  feared  than  the  ancient  grudi^'c  of  that  kijig^ 
was  resolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  it.  On  his  arrival  at  the  palace  of  that 
monarch,  on  being  informed  that  he  was  absent,  he  addressed  him.self  to  the 
queen,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  and  instructed  him  in  the  manner 
n  which  it  was  proper  to  make  his  request.  When  Admetus  returned,  The- 
mistocles  took  the  king's  son  in  his  arms,  seated  himself  on  his  hearth  amidst 
his  household  gods,  and  there  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  the  cause  why  he 
fled  to  him  for  refuge,  he  implored  his  clemency,  owned  that  his  lite  was  in  his 
hand,  entreated  him  to  foi^et  the  past ;  and  represented  to  him,  that  no  action 
can  be  more  worthj'  in  a  great  king  than  to  exercise  clemency.  Admetus,  sur- 
prised and  moved  with  compassion  in  seeing  at  his  feet,  in  so  humble  a  posture, 
the  greatest  man  of  all  Greece,  and  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia,  raised  him  im- 
mediately from  the  ground,  and  promised  to  protect  him  against  all  his  ene- 
mies. Accordingly,  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  came  tc  de- 
mand him,  he  absolutely  refused  to  deliver  up  a  person  who  had  made  his 
palace  his  asylum,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  would  be  sacred  and  inviolable 
While  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  his  friends  found  an  oppor 
tunity  to  carry  off  his  wife  and  children  from  Athens,  and  to  send  them  to  him  ; 
for  which  that  person  was  sometime  after  seized,  and  condemned  to  die.  Hiv 
friends  secured  the  greatest  part  of  his  effects  for  him,  which  they  afterwarr^ 
found  opportunity  to  remit  to  him  ;  but  all  that  could  be  discovered,  whirH 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents,*  was  carried  to  the  public  treasury.  Whe  - 
he  entered  upon  the  administration,  he  was  not  worth  three  talents.  I  sha* 
leave  this  illustrious  exile  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  king  Admetus,  to  if 
sume  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

SKCTION    XVII. DISINTERESTED    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    PUBLIC    TREASURB 

BY  ARISTIDES.       HIS  DEATH  AND  EULOGIUM. 

I  HAVE  before  observed,  that  the  command  of  Greece  had  passed  from  Sparta 
to  the  Athenians.  Hitherto  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had  indeed  con- 
tributed some  sums  of  money  towards  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  barbarians  ;  but  this  partition  or  division  had  always  occasioned 
great  feuds,  because  it  was  not  made  in  a  just  or  equal  proportion.  It  was 
thought  proper,  under  this  new  government,  to  lodge  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  common  treasure  of  Grreece  ;  to  fix  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
public  moneys  ;  and  to  lay  such  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  accordii^  to  the 
revenue  of  each  city  and  state  ;  in  order  that,  the  expenses  beirg  equally 
borne  by  the  several  indi'iduals  who  composed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one 
might  have  reason  to  murmur.  The  business  was,  to  find  a  person  of  so  honest 
and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to  discharge  an  employment  of  so  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous a  kind,  the  due  administration  of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  public 
welfare.  All  the  allies  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides  ;  accordingly  they  invested 
him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying 
entirely  on  his  wisdom  and  justice.! 

They  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  choice.  He  presided  over  the  treasun' 
With  the  fidelity  and  disinterestedne.ss  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  capital 
crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest  portion  of  another's  possessions;  with  the  care 
and  activity  of  a  father  of  a  family,  in  the  management  of  his  own  estate  ;  and 
with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  person  who  considers  the  public  moneys  as 
s^icred.  In  fine,  he  succeeded  in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary, 
VIZ.  in  acquiring  the  love  of  all,  in  an  office  in  which  he  that  escapes  the  public 
•  dium  gains  a  great  point.|     Such  is  the  glorious  character  which  Seneca  gives 

*  About  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
t  Plut.  in  Arist   p.  333,  334.     Diod.  1.  xi,  p.  36. 
J  Tu  quidem  orbis  terrarum  rationes   ndministr.is  ;  t.iin  ibstinenlcr  quam  alit-rias,  inrn    .lil-geBter  qui 
tiuit,  t*m  religiose  quam  publicas.     In  oflGcioamorcm  cnn^pqueris.  in  quo  odium  vitR.-f  difTicilp  eit.-    ~ 
Sib.  Je  BKTit.  Vit.  cap.  xviii. 


.:i  a  person  cii.-.iged  with  r.ti  cii^ployinci-lcf  almost  t!ie  sarnt-  Kind,  and  the  no- 
blest euloe:ium  ll.at  can  be  given  of  -uch  ::s  administer  the  public  revenue.  It 
IS  the  exact  picture  of  Aristidcs.  He?  discovered  so  much  probity  and  \visdom 
in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  no  man  complained;  and  th.ose  limes  were  con- 
sidered ever  after  as  the  groldcn  age,  that  is,  the  period  in  which  Greece  l.ad 
attained  its  iiighest  pitch  of  virtue  and  happiness.  And  indeed,  the  tax  whicii 
he  had  fixed  in  the  wliole  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents*  was  raised  by  l*e- 
ricles  to  six  hundred,  and  soon  after  to  thirteen  hundred  talents  :  it  was  not 
tiiat  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  increased,  but  the  treasure  was  employed 
to  very  useless  purposes,  in  di.'rtribulions  to  the  Athenians,  in  solemnizing  • 
arames  and  festivals,  in  building  teniples  and  public  editices  ;  not  to  mention, 
tiiat  the  hands  of  those  who  supci intended  the  treasury  were  not  always  clean 
and  uncorrupt,  as  those  oi'  Aristides.  This  wise  and  equitable  conduct  secured 
*o  him,  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  glorious  surname  of  "  the  Just." 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aristides,  which  shows  that  the 
(Greeks  (and  the  same  mjiy  be  said  of  the  Romans)  had  a  veiy  narrow  and  im- 
perfect idea  of  justice.  They  confined  the  6,\ercise  of  it  to  the  interior,  as  it 
were  of  civil  society  ;  and  acknowledged  that  individuals  were  bound  to 
observe  strictly  its  several  maxinis:  but  with  regard  to  their  country,  to  the 
r(>public,  their  great  idol,  to  which  they  reduced  every  thing,  they  thought  in  a 
quite  different  manner ;  and  imagined  themselves  essentially  obliged  to  sacrifice 
'u  it,  not  only  their  lives  and  possessions,  but  even  their  religion  and  the  most 
>;.-icred  engagements,  contrary  to  and  in  contempt  of  tiie  most  solemn  oaths. 
This  will  appear  evidently  in  vvhat  follows. 

After  the  regulation  had  been  made  in  respect  to  the  tributes  of  which  I  have 
ji;st  spoken,  A'ristides,  having  settled  the  several  articles  of  the  alliance,  made 
the  confederates  take  an  oath  to  observe  them  punctually,  and  he  himselt 
sivore  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians;  and  in  denouncing  the  curses  which  always 
accompanied  the  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  pursuant  to  the  usual  custom, 
large  bars  of  red-hot  iron.  But  the  ill  state  of  the  Athenian  affairs  forcing 
thein  afterwa-rds  to  infringe  some  of  those  articles,  and  to  govern  a  little  more 
'irhitrarily,  he  entreated  them  to  vent  those  curses  on  him,  and  discharge  them- 
selves thereby  of  the  punishment  due  to  such  as  had  forswtjrn  themselves, 
and  who  had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the  unhappy  situation  of  their  affairs. 
Theophrastus  tells  us,  that  in  general  (these  words  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch) 
\ristides,  who  executed  all  matters  relating  to  himself  or  the  public  with  the 
most  impartial  and  rigorous  justice,  used  to  act,  during  his  administration,  in 
several  things,  according  as  tlie  exigency  of  affairs,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  might  require  ;  it  being  his  opinion,  that  a  government,  in  order  to 
"support  itself,  is,  on  some  occasions,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  injustice  ;  of 
which  he  gives  the  followii^g  example.  One  day,  as  the  Athenians  were 
debating  in  their  council,  about  bringing -to  their  city,  in  opposition  to  the 
-irticlesof  the  treaty,  the  common  treasures  of  Greece,  which  were  deposited 
in  Delos  :  the  Sam'ians  having  opened  the  debate  ;  when  it  was  Aristides's 
hirn  to  speak,  he  said,  that  the  dislodging  of  the  treasure  w'as  an  unjus 
action,  but  useful,  and  caused  this  opinion  to  prevail.  The  incident  shows, 
that  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  heathens  was  overspread  with  great  obscurity 
and  error.t 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  have  a  greater  contempt  for  riches  than  Aristides 
had.  Themistocles,  Avho  was  not  pleased  with  the  encomiums  bestowed  oa 
other  men,  hearing  Aristides  applauded  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  with 
which  he  administered  the  public  treasures,  did  but  laugh  at  it ;  and  said,  that 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  for  it,  show^ed  no  greater  merit  or  virtue  than 
that  of  a  strong  chest,  which  faithfully  preserves  all  the  moneys  that  are  shut 
up  in  it,  without  retaining  any.  This  low  sneer  was  by  way  of  revenge  for  a 
stroke  of  raillery  that  had  stung  hini  to  the  quick.    Themistocles  saying,  that, 
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in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  talent  a  general  could  possess,  was  to  be  able  if 
foresee  the  designs  of  an  enemy.  "  This  talent,"  replied  Aristides  '*  is  neces. 
sary ;  but  there  is  another  no  less  noble  and  worthy  in  a  general  ;  that  is,  to 
have  clean  hands,  and  a  soul  superior  to  venality  and  views  of  interest." 
Aristides  might  very  justly  answer  Theniistocles  in  this  manner,  since  he  was 
i-eally  very  poor,  though  he  had  possessed  the  highest  employments  in  the 
state.  He  seemed  to  have  an  innate  love  for  poverty  ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  it,  he  thought  it  reflected  as  much  glory  on  him,  as  all  the  trophies 
and  victories  he  had  won.     History  gives  us  a  shining  instance  of  this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  and  the  most  wealthy  citizen 
in  Athens,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  judges.  The  accuser,  laying  very 
little  stress  on  the  cause  itself,  reproached  him  especially  with  permitting 
Aristides,  his  wife  and  children,  to  live  in  poverty,  while  he  himself  wallowed 
in  riches.  Callias  perceiving  that  these  reproaches  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  judges,  summoned  Aristides  to  declare  before  them,  whether  he  had 
not  often  pressed  him  to  accept  of  lai^e  sums  of  money ;  and  whether  he  had 
not  obstinately  refused  to  accept  of  his  offer,  asserting,  that  he  had  more  reason 
to  boast  of  his  poverty,  than  Callias  of  his  riches ;  that  many  persons  were  to 
be  found  who  had  made  a  good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  were  few 
who  bore  their  poverty  with  magnanimity,  and  even  joy  ;  and  that  none  had 
cause  to  blush  at  their  abject  condition,  but  such  as  had  reduced  themselves 
to  it  by  their  idleness,  their  intemperance,  their  profusion,  or  dissolute  conduct. 
Aristides  declared,  that  his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and  added, 
that  a  man  whose  frame  of  mind  is  such  as  to  suppress  a  desire  of  superii^ioiis 
things,  and  who  confines  the  wants  of  life  within  the  narrowest  limits,  besides 
being  freed  from  a  thousand  importunate  cares,  and  left  so  much  master  ot  his 
time,  as  to  devote  it  entirel}''  to  the  public,  is  also  assimilated  in  some  measure 
to  the  Deity,  who  is  wholly  void  of  cares  or  wants.  There  was  no  man  in  the 
assembly,  but,  at  his  leaving  it,  would  have  chosen  to  be  Aristides,  though  so 
poor,  rather  than  Callias  with  all  his  riches.* 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  (ew  words,  Plato's  glorious  testimony  to  the  virtue  of 
Aristides,  for  which  he  looks  upon  him  as  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  illustrious 
men  w^ho  were  his  cotemporaries.  "  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,"  says 
he,  "  did  indeed  fill  their  city  w  ith  splendid  edifices,  with  porticoes,  statues,  rich 
ornaments,  and  other  vain  superfluities  of  that  kind  ;  but  Aristides  did  all  tha 
lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  eveiy^  part  of  it  with  virtue  :  now,  to  raise  a  city  to 
true  happiness,  it  must  be  made  virtuous,  not  rich." 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Aristides,  which, 
though  of  the  simplest  kind,  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  may 
serve  as  an  excellent  lesson.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  treatise  in  which  he  inquires 
whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men  to  concern  themselves  with  affairs  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  where  he  points  out  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  various  services 
they  may  do  the  state,  even  in  an  advanced  age.  "  We  are  not  to  fancy,"  says  he, 
"  that  all  public  services  require  great  action  and  tumult,  such  as,  to  harangue  the 
people,  to  preside  in  the  government,  or  head  armies  :  an  old  man,  whose  mind 
is  informed  with  wisdom,  may,  without  going  abroad,  exercise  a  kind  of  magis- 
tracy in  it,  which,  though  secret  and  obscure,  is  not  therefore  the  less  important ; 
and  that  is,  in  training  up  youth  by  good  counsel,  teaching  them  the  various 
springs  of  policy,  and  how  to  act  in  public  affairs.  Aristides,"  adds  Plutarch, 
"  was  not  always  inoffice,but  was  always  useful  to  his  country.  His  house  was  a 
public  school  of  virtue,  wisdom  and  policy.  It  was  open  to  all  young  Athenians, 
who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  these  used  to  consult  him  as  an  oracle.  He  gave 
them  the  kindest  reception,  heard  them  with  patience,  instructed  them  with 
familiarity ;  and  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  animate  their  courage,  and 
inspire  them  with  confidence."  It  is  observed  particularly,  that  Cimon,  after- 
wards so  famous,  was  obliged  to  him  for  this  important  service.] 

*   Pint,  in  Compar.  Arist.  ct  C-xton.  p.  .^o.'.  t  Idftm,  p    79.'i — 798 
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Plutarch  divided  the  life  of  statesmen  into  three  ages.  In  llie  iirst,  he  would 
have  them  learn  the  principles  of  government;  in  the  second,  reduce  them  to 
practice :  and  in  the  third,  instruct  others  * 

History  does  not  mention  tlie  exact  time  when,  nor  place  wiiere,  Aristide? 
died  ;  b-it  then  it  pays  a  glorious  testimony  to  his  memory,  when  it  assures  us, 
that  this  great  man,  who  had  possessed  the  highest  employments  in  the  repub- 
lic, and  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  its  treasures,  died  poor,  and  did  notlenve 
money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  :  so  that  the  government 
was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge  of  it,  and  to  maintain  his  family.  His  daughters 
<vere  married,  and  Lysimachus  his  son  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Piytaneum  ;  which  also  gave  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  after  his  death,  th?: 

Sension  with  which  those  were  honoured  who  had  been  victorious  at  tlie 
>lympic  games, t  Plutarcii  relates  on  this  occasion,  the  liberality  of  tne  Athv 
nians  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Aristogiton  their  deliverer,  who  was  failen 
10  decay  ;  and  he  adds,  that  even  in  his  time,  almost  six  hundred  years  after, 
the  same  goodness  and  liberality  stilL subsisted:  it  was  glorious  for  the  city,  to 
have  preserved,  for  so  many  centuries,  its  generosity  and  gratitude  ;  and  a 
strong  motive  to  animate  individuals,  who  were  assured  that  their  children 
would  enjoy  the  rewards  which  death  might  prevent  them  from  receiving!  It 
was  delightful  to  see  the  remote  posterity  of  the  defenders  and  deliverers  of 
the  commonwealth,  who  had  inherited  nothing  from  their  ancestors  but  the 
gloiy  of  their  actions,  maintained  for  so  many  ages  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
in  consideration  of  the  services  their  families  had  rendered.  They  liv^ 
in  this  manner  with  much  more  honour,  and  called  up  the  remembrance  of 
their  ancestors  with  much  greater  splendour,  than  a  miultitude  of  citizens, 
whose  fathers  had  been  studious  only  of  leaving  them  great  estates,  which  gene- 
rally did  not  long  survive  those  who  raised  them,  and  often  left  their  posterity 
nothing  but  the  odious  remembrance  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  by  which 
they  were  acquired. J 

The  greatest  honour  which  the  ancients  conferred  on  Aristides,  was  bestowing 
on  him  the  glorious  title  of  "  the  Just."  He  gained  it,  not  by  one  particulai 
action,  but  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct.  Plutarch  makes  a  reflection 
on  this  occasion,  which  being  very  remarkable,  1  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
not  to  omit. 

"Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,"  says  this  judicious  author, "  'hat  for 
which  he  was  most  renowned,  was  his  justice  ;  because  this  virtue  is  of  most 
general  use  ;  its  benefits  extending  to  a  greater  number  of  persons  :  as  it  is  the 
foundation,  and  in  a  manner  the  soul,  of  every  public  office  and  employment. 
Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  though  in  low  circumstances  and,  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, merited  the  title  of  Just;  a  title"  says  Plutarch,  "  truly  noble,  or  rather  truly 
divine ;  but  one  of  which  princes  are  seldom  ambitious,  because  generally  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty  and  excellency.§  They  choose  rather  to  be  called  the  con- 
querors of  cities,  and  the  thunderbolts  of  war ;  and  sometimes  even  eagles 
And  lions,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of  pompous  titles,  which  convey  no  other 
idea  than  of  violence  and  slaughter,  to  the  solid  glory  of  those  expressive  of 
goodness  and  virtue. ||  They  do  not  know,"  continues  Plutarch,  "that  of  the 
three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  whom  kings  boast  themselves  the  image, 
I  mean,  immortality,  power,  and  justice;  that^of  these  three  attributes,  the 
first  of  which  excites  our  admiration  and  desire,  the  second  fills  us  with  dread 
and  terror,  and  the  third  inspires  us  with  love  and  respect,  this  last  only  is 
truly  and  personally  communicated  to  man,  and  is  the  only  one  that  can  con- 
<luct  tiim  to  the  other  two  ;  it  being  impossible  for  man  to  become  truly  immor- 
tal and  powerful  without  being  just." 

*  He  applies  on  this  occasion  the  custom  used  in  Rome,  where  the  vestals  spent  the  first  ten  years  in 
learning  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  this  was  a  kind  of  noviciate  ;  the  next  ten  years  they  employed  Im 
Ibe  exercise  of  their  functions  ;  and  the  last  ten  in  instructing  the  young  novices  in  them. 

t  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  334,  335.  t  Vid.  Book.  V.  Art.  viu. 

i  PVut.  in  Vit.  Arist.  p.  321,  332.  )I  Poliorcetes,  Ceraunus,  Nicator 
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Before  I  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history,  it  may  not  be  improper  toobsene, 
that  it  was  about  this  period  the  fame  of  the  Greeks,  still  more  renowned  foi 
the  wisdom  of  their  polity  than  the  gloiy  of  their  victories,  induced  the  Roman> 
to  have  recourse  to  their  lights  and  knowledge.*  Rome,  formed  under  kings, 
was  in  want  of  such  laws  as  were  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  acorn- 
monwealtli.  For  this  purpose  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  copy  the  laws 
oi^  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  which  were  still  better 
adapted  to  the  popular  government  that  had  been  established  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings.  On  this  model  the  ten  magistrates,  called  Decemviri,  and 
who  were  invested  w^th  absolute  authority,  were  created  ;  these  digested  thi 
iaws  of  the  tw'elve  tables,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Roman  law.t 

SECTION    XVm        XERXES    KILLED    BY    ARTABAN'US.      HIS    CHARACTER. 

T'he  ill  success  ot  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  the  Greeks,  which  con 
r>nued  afterwards,  at  length  discouraged  him.  Renouncing  all  thoughts  of 
war  and  conquest,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  ease,  and  was 
studious  of  nothing  but  his  pleasures. |  Artabanus,§  a  native  of  Hyrcaiii,!, 
captain  of  his  guards,  and  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  chief  favourite.-,, 
found  that  this  dissolute  conduct  had  drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his 
subjects.  He  therefore  imagined  that  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  conspire  against  his  sovereign  ;  and  his  ambition  was  so  vast,  tfiat  he  fi;;!- 
tered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  the  throne.  It  is  very  proba- 
i)le,  that  he  was  excited  to  the  commissionof  this  crime  from  another  motive. 
Xerxes  had  commanded  him  to  murder  Darius,  his  eldest  son,  but  for  whnt 
.cause  history  is  silent.  As  tliis  order  had  been  given  at  a  banquet,  and  when 
the  company  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did  not  doubt  that  Xerxes  would  for- 
get it,  and  therefore  was  not  in  haste  to  obey  it :  however,  he  ^vas  mistaken 
for  the  king  complained  upon  that  account,  which  made  Artabanus  dread  hii 
resentment,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  prevent  him.  Accordingly  he  pre 
vailed  upon  Mithridates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and  great  cham- 
berlain, to  engage  in  the  conspiracy  ;  and  by  his  means  entered  the  chambe. 
where  the  king  lay,  and  murdered  him  in  his  sleep.  He  then  went  immedi- 
ately to  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son  of  Xerxes,  and  infonned  him  of  the  murder  : 
chaining  Darius  his  eldest  brother  with  it  ;  as  if  impatience  to  ascend  the 
throne  had  prompted  him  to  that  execrable  deed.  He  added,  that  to  secure 
the  crown  to  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  murder  him  also,  for  which  reason 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  keep  upon  his  guard.  These  words 
having  made  such  an  impression  on  Artaxerxes,  a  youth,  as  Artabanus  desired 
he  went  immediately  into  his  brother's  apartment,  where,  being  assisted  by 
Artabanus  and  his  guards,  he  murdered  hiui.  Hystaspes,  the  second  son  ot 
Xerxes,  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Darius  ;  but  as  he  was  then  in  Bac- 
triana,  of  which  he  was  governor,  Artabanus  seated  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne 
but  did  not  design  to  suffer  him  to  enjoy  it  longer  than  until  he  had  formed  a  fac- 
tion strong  enough  to  drive  him  from  it,  and  ascend  it  himself.  His  great  au 
thority  had  gained  him  a  multitude  of  creatures ;  besides  this,  he  haa  seven  sons 
who  were  of  a  very  tall  stature,  handsome,  strong,  courageous,  and  raised  to  the 
highest  employments  in  the  empire.  The  aid  he  hoped  to  recieve  from  them 
was  the  chief  motive  of  his  raising  his  views  so  high  But,  while  he  was  at. 
tempting  to  complete  his  design,  Artaxerxes,  being  informed  of  this  plot  by 
MegabyzuSjWho  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  endeavoured  to  anticipate  him, 
and  killed  him  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  treason  in  execution 
His  death  established  this  prince  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom. |1 


*  A.  M.  3532.     A.  Rome,  302. 
\  Mi«si  lejati  Athenas,  jussiquc  inclytas  lejes  Solonis  describere,  et  aliariini  Graiciae  ci\  itatiirn  instittila, 
aiores  juraque  noscere.     Decern  tabularum  leges  perlatas  sunt   (quibus  adjectiK  noslca  durn,)  qui  DUUC  quo. 

Iue  in  hoc  immenso  aliarum  super  aliai  privatarum  legum  cumulo,  fons  omnis  publici  privatique  est  juris.-** 
,17.  I.  iii.  n.  31.  et  34. 

{  A.  M.  3531.     Ant.  J.  C.  473.     Ctes.  c.  ii.     Diod.  1    xi.  p.  5Q.     Justin.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
Thi!»  was  not  Artabsows  the  uncle  of  Xencej.  ||   Arist.  Polit.  I.  v.  c.  Id.  p.  404 
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Thus  w«s  have  seen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  that  ever  lived.  It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  anticipate  tlie  rcade* 
with  respect  to  the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of  him.  We  see  him  su  Tounded 
with  whatever  is  greatest  and  most  august  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  the  most 
extensive  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world  ;  immense  treasures,  and  ai,  incredi 
ole  number  of  land  as  well  as  sea  forces.  But  all  these  things  are  around  him, 
not  in  him,  and  add  no  lustre  to  his  natural  qualities  :  for,  by  a  blindness  too 
common  to  princes  and  great  men,  born  in  the  midst  of  all  terrestrial  blessings, 
iioir  to  boundless  power,  and  a  lustre  that  cost  him  nothing,  he  had  acustomed 
himself  to  judge  of  his  own  talents  and  personal  merit  from  the  exterior  of  his 
txalted  station  and  rank.  He  disreganis  the  wise  counsels  of  Artabanus  his 
uncle,  and  of  Demaratus,  who  alone  had  courage  enough  to  speak  truth  to  bin.; 
and  he  abandons  himself  to  courtiers,  the  adorers  of  his  fortune,  whose  sole  study 
it  was  to  soothe  his  passions.  He  proportions,  and  pretends  to  regulate  the 
success  of  his  enterprises  by  the  extent  of  his  po-wer.  The  slavish  submission 
of  so  many  nations  no  longer  soothes  his  ambition  ;  and  little  affected  with  too 
easy  an  obedience,  he  takes  pleasure  in  exercising  his  power  over  the  elements 
in  cutting  his  way  through  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable;  in  chas- 
tising the  sea  for  having  broken  down  his  bridge,  and  in  foolishly  attempting 
to  shackle  the  waves,  by  throwing  chains  into  them.  Elated  with  a  childish 
vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  nature : 
he  imagines,  that  not  a  nation  in  the  world  will  dare  to  oppose  him  ;  and 
fondly  and  presumptuously  relies  on  the  millions  of  men  and  ships  which  he 
drags  after  him.  but  when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  he  beholds  the  sad 
ruins,  the  shameful  remains  of  his  numberless  troops  scattered  overall  Greece, 
he  then  is  sensible  of  the  wide  difference  between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of 
men.*  In  a  word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we  need  but  contrast 
him  with  a  plain  citizen  of  Athens,  a  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  or  Aristides. 
In  the  latter  we  find  all  the  good  sense,  prudence,  ability  in  war,  valour,  and 
greatness  of  soul ;  in  the  former  we  see  nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy, 
tlio  meanest  and  most  grovelling  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the  most  horrid 
barbarity 

^  Stratusque  p«r  tatam  pusim  Gneciam  Xencs  iotollexit,  quAotum  ab  eztrcitu  turba  diatarit. — 8«««e 
^  3«iMf.  L Vi  «  S3. 
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CHAPTER  I 

s  HIS  chapter  includes  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  in 
V.ie  forty-second  year  of  that  king's  reign. 

SECTION  I. ARTAXERXES  RUINS  THE  FACTION  OF  ARTABANUS,  &C. 

1'hf.  Greek  historians  give  this  prince  the  surname  of  Longimanus,  Stnbo 
says,  it  was  because  his  hands  were  so  long,  that  when  he  stood  upright  he 
could  touch  his  knees  with  them  ;*  but  according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  because 
his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left-t  Had  it  not  been  for  this  blemish,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  graceful  man  of  his  age.  He  was  still  more  re 
markable  for  his  goodness  and  generosity.     He  reigned  about  forty-nine  years. 

Although  Artaxerxes  by  the  death  of  Artabanus,  was  delivered  from  a  dan- 
gerous competitor,  there  still  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way  to  be  removed 
before  he  could  establish  himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne  ;  one 
of  which  was  his  brother  Hystaspes,  governor  of  Bactria ;  and  the  other,  the 
faction  of  Artabanus.     He  began  with  the  latter.]; 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons,  and  a  great  number  of  partisans,  who  assem- 
bled to  revenge  his  death.  These  and  the  adherents  of  Artaxerxes,  fought  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Persian  nobles  lost  their  fives. 
Artaxerxes  having  at  last  entirely  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  death  all  who 
had  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  He  took  an  exemplaiy  vengeance  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  his  father's  murder,  and  particularly  of  Mithridates 
the  eunuch  who  had  betrayed  him.  and  who  was  executed  in  the  following 
manner.  He  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of  horse-trough,  and  stror^ly 
fastened  to  the  four  corners  of  it.  Every  part  of  him,  except  his  head,  his 
hands,  and  his  feel,  which  came  out  at  holes  made  for  that  purpose,  was 
covered  with  another  trough.  In  this  horrid  situation  victuals  were  given 
him  from  time  to  time  ;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  eat,  they  were  forced 
down  his  throat :  honey  mixed  with  milk  was  given  him  to  drink,  and  all  hi.^ 
tace  was  smeared  with  it,  which  by  that  means  attracted  a  numberless  multi- 
tude of  flies,  especially  as  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
llie  sun.  The  vvorms  which  bred  in  his  excrements  preyed  upon  his  bcwrjs, 
The  criminal  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  inexpressible  torments.§ 

*  Lib.  XV.  p.  735.     A.  M.  3531.      Ant.  .F.  C.  47.X  f    Jn  Art-.x.  n.  1011, 

i   Ctes.  r..30.  Pint,  in  Arlux.  p    Lns). 

Vol.  I:  4 
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Artaxerxes  having  cruslied  the  faction  of  Artabnnus,  was  powerful  enoug-h 
to  send  an  army  into  Bactriana,  which  had  declared  in  favour  oi  his  brother, 
but  he  was  not  successful  on  this  occasion.  The  tv.o  armies  engaging,  Hys- 
taspes  stood  his  ground  so  well,  that,  if  he  did  not  gain  the  victory' ,^he  at  least 
sustained  no  loss ;  so  that  both  armies  separated  with  equal  success  :  and  each 
retired  to  prepare  for  a  second  battle.  Artaxerxes  having  raised  a  greater 
arqiy  than  his  brother,  and  having  the  whole  empire  in  his  favour,  defeated 
him  in  a  second  engagement,  and  entirely  ruined  his  part3\  By  this  victory  he 
tecured  to  himself  the  quiet  possession  of  the  empire.* 

To  maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  he  removed  all  such  governors  of  cities 
and  provinces  from  their  employments,  as  he  suspected  of  holding  a  covres- 
pcndence  WMth  either  of  the  factions  he  had  overcome,  and  substituted  others 
CWJ  whom  he  could  rel}'.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  reforming  the  abuses 
and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  government.  By  his  wise  conduct  and 
zeai  for  the  public  good,  he  soon  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority,  with 
the  Jove  of  his  subjects,  the  strongest  support  of  sovereign  power.! 

SECTION  II. THEMISTOCLES  FLIES  TO  ARTAXERXES. 

According  to  Thucydides,ThemistocIes  fled  to  this  prince  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  ;  but  other  authors,  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  inci- 
dent under  Xerxes  his  predecessor  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  the  latter  opinion ; 
he  likewise  thinks  that  the  Artaxerxes  in  question,  is  the  same  person  that  is 
called  Ahasuerus  in  Scripture,  and  who  married  Esther ;  but  we  suppose  with 
the  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  that  it  was  Darius  the  son  of  Mystaspes,  who 
espoused  this  illustrious  Jewess.  I  have  already  declared  more  than  once, 
toat  I  Avould  not  engage  in  controversies  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore,  with  regard 
to  Uiis  flight  of  Themistocles  into  Persia,  and  the  histoiy  of  Esther,  I  shaR 
fol/DW  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Usher,  my  usual  guide  on  these  occasions. J 

^Ve  have  seen  that  Themistocles  had  fied  to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi, 
and  had  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  him :  but  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedaemonians would  not  suffer  him  to  live  in  peace,  and  required  that  prince 
to  deliver  him  up;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  carry  their  arms  into  his 
country.  Admetus,  who  was  unwilliFig  to  draw  such  formidable  enemies  upon 
himself,  and  much  more  to  deliver  up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge, 
informed  him  of  the  great  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  favoured  his 
flight.  Themistocles  went  as  far  b}'  land  as  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  and 
there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  which  was  sailing  to  Ionia.  None 
of  the  passengers  knew  him.  A  storm  having  carried  this  vessel  near  the 
island  of  Naxos,  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
Themistocles  was  exposed,  obliged  him  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot  and 
master  of  the  ship  ;  after  which,  ly  entreaties  and  menaces,  he  forced  them 
to  sail  towards  Asia.§ 

Themistocles  migfit  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind  an  expression  which  his 
father  had  made  use  of,  when  he  was  veiy  young,  in  order  to  warn  him  to  lay 
rery  little  stress  on  the  favour  of  the  common  people.  They  were  then  walk- 
ing together  in  the  harbour.  His  father  pointing  to  some  rotten  gallies  that 
Uy  neglected  on  the  strand.  "  look  there,"  said  he,  "  my  son,"  pointing  to  them, 
*'thus  do  the  people  treat  their  governors,  when  they  can  do  them  no  farther 
service."!! 

He  was  now  arrived  in  Cumec,  a  city  of  iEolia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  kinj? 
of  Persia  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  two  hundred  talents  IT  to 
any  man  who  should  deliver  him  up.  The  whole  coast  was  covered  with  peo- 
ple who  were  watching  for  him.  He  fled  to  jEgse,  a  little  city  of  iEolia,  where 
no  one  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.     He  was  the 


*  Ctes.  c.  31.  t  Piod.  1.  >.i.  r-  ■^'-  t  A.M.  3531.     Am.  .1.  C.  473. 
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most  wealthy  man  in  tliat  country,  and  very  intimate  with  all  the  lords  of  the 
P«^rsian  court.  Themisloclcs  was  concealed  some  dsiys  in  his  house,  till  Nico- 
^enes  sent  him  under  a  strong  guard  to  Susa,  in  one  of  those  covered  chariots 
in  which  the  Persians,  who  were  extremely  jealous,  used  to  carry  their  wives  ; 
those  who  carried  him  telling  every  body,  that  they  were  carrying  a  young 
Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of  great  distinction. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon  the  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  to^d  him,  that  he  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and -begged  the  king  would  ad- 
mit him  to  an  audience,  having  matters  of  great  importance  to  communicate  to 
him.  The  officer  informed  him  of  a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  was  insup- 
portable to  some  Greeks,  but  without  which  none  were  allowed  to  speak  to  the 
king  ;  and  this  was,  to  fall  prostrate  before  him.  "Our  laws,"  said  he,  "  com- 
mand us  to  honour  the  king  in  that  manner,  and  to  worship  him  as  the  living 
image  of  the  immortal  God,  who  maintains  and  preserves  all  things."  The- 
mistocles  promised  to  comply.  Being  admitted  to  audience,  he  fell  on  his  face 
before  the  king,  after  the  Persian  manner;  and  afterwards  rising  up,  "great 
king,"  said  he  by  an  interpreter,  "  I  am  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  who  hav- 
ing been  banished  by  the  Greeks,  have  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding 
an  asylum  in  it.  I  have  indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the  Persians  ;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  I  have  done  them  no  less  services,  by  the  salut.iry  advices 
I  have  given  them  more  than  once;  and  I  now  am  able  to  do  them  more  im- 
portant services  than  ever.  My  life  is  in  your'hands.  You  may  now  display 
your  clemency,  or  exert  your  vengeance  ;  by  the  former  you  will  preserve 
your  suppliant ;  by  the  latter  you  will  destroy  the  greatest  enemy  of  Greece.* 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience,  though  he  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  his  great  sense  and  boldness  ;  but  history  intonns  us,  that  he  told 
his  friends,  he  considered  the  arrival  of  Themistocles  as  a  very  great  happiness  , 
that  he  implored  his  god  Arimanius  always  to  inspire  his  enemies  with  such 
thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish  and  make  away  WMth  their  most  illus- 
trious personages.  It  is  added,  that  when  the  king  was  asleep,  lie  started  up 
three  times  in  excess  of  joy,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  got  Their.istocles  the 
Athenian!" 

The  next  morning,  at  day  break,  he  sent  for  the  greatest  lords  of  his  court, 
and  commanded  Themistocles  to  be  brought  before  him,  who  expected  nothing 
but  destruction  ;  especially  after  what  one  of  his  guards,  upon  hearing  his  name, 
had  said  to  him  the  night  before,  even  in  the  presence-chamber,  just  as  he  had 
left  the  king:  "thou  serpent  of  Greece,  thou  compound  of  fraud  and  malice, 
the  good  genius  of  our  prince  brings  thee  hither!"  However,  the  serenity 
which  appeared  in  the  king's  face  seemed  to  promise  him  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. Themistocles  was  not  mistaken,  for  the  king  began  by  making  him  a 
present  of  two  hundred  talents,!  which  sum  he  had  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  deliver  him  up,  which  consequently  was  his  due,  as  Themistocles  had 
brought  him  his  head,  by  surrendering  himself  to  him.  He  afterwards  desired 
him  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  as  Themistocles  could 
not  express  his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  he 
desired  time  might  be  allowed  him  to  learn  the  Persian  tongue  ;  hoping  he 
■hould  then  be  able  to  explain  those  things  he  was  desirous  of  communicating 
to  him  better  than  he  could  by  the  aid  of  a  third  person.  It  js  the  same.,  sayn 
he,  with  the  speech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece  of  tapestry,  which  must  be  spread 
out  and  unfolded,  to  show  the  figures  and  otber  beauties  wrought  in  it.  The 
mistocles  having  studied  the  Persian  tongue  twelve  months,  made  so  great  a 
progress,  that  he  spoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Persians  themselves, 
and  consequently  could  converse  with  the  king  without  the  help  of  an  interpre- 
ter.    This  prince  treated  him  wiih  uncommon  marks  of  friendship  and  es- 

•  Thucyd'cles  relates  very  nearly  the  same  words  ;  but  informs  us  that  Themistocles  ili'i  not  spcnk  there 
to  the  kiog"  but  sent  them  in  writing  before  he  was  introduced  to  him. 
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feem;  he  made  him  many  a  lady  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Persia  ;  ^Rve  him  a  palace  and  an  equipage  suitable  to  it,  and  settled  a  no- 
ble pension  on  him.  He  used  to  carry  him  abroad  on  his  parties  of  hunting, 
and  to  every  banquet  and  entertainment ;  and  sometimes  conversed  privately 
with  him,  so  that  the  lords  of  the  court  e^rew  jealous  and  uneasy  on  that  ac- 
count. He  even  presented  him  to  the  princesses,  who  honoured  him  with  their 
esteem  and  received  his  visits.  It  is  observed,  as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour showed  him,  that  by  flie  king's  special  order,  Themistocles  was  admitted 
to  hear  the  lectures  and  discourses  of  the  magi,  and  was  instructed  by  them  in 
all  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  credit  is  related.  Demaratus  of  Sparta,  Avho  was 
then  at  court,  being  commanded  by  the  king  to  ask  ai  v  thing  of  him,  he  de- 
•ired  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  make  his  entry  on  horseback,  into  the  city 
of  Sardis,  with  the  royal  liara  on  his  head;  a  ridiculous  vani'y  !  equally  un- 
worthy of  the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  simplicity  of  a  Lacedaemonian  !  The 
king,  exasperated  at  the  insolence  of  his  demand,  expressed  his  disgust  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon  him  ;  but  Themistocles 
having  interceded,  the  king  restored  him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  Themistocles  was  in  such  great  credit,  that  under  the  succeeding' 
reigns,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Persia  were  still  more  blended  with  those  ot 
Greece,  whenever  the  kings  were  desirous  of  drawing  over  c^ry  Greek  to  their 
interest,  they  used  to  declare  expressly  in  their  letters,  that  he  should  be  in 
greater  favour  with  them  than  Themistocles  had  been  witii  king  Artaxerxes. 

It  is  said  also,  that  Themistocles,  when  in  his  most  flourishing  condition  in 
Persia,  and  was  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  the  world,  who  were  emulous 
in  making  their  court  to  him,  said  one  day,  when  his  table  was  covered  mag- 
nificently, "  children,  we  should  have  been  ruined,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined." 

But  at  last  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the  king's  interest  that  Themistocles 
should  reside  in  some  city  of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might  be  ready  on  any  occa- 
sion which  should  present  itself;  accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Magnesia,  situated 
on  the  Meander ;  and  for  his  subsistence,  besides  the  whole  revenues  of  that  city, 
which  amounted  to  fifty  talents*  annually,  he  had  those  of  M3'us  and  Lampsa- 
cus  assigned  him.  One  of  the  cities  was  to  furnish  him  with  bread,  another 
with  wine,  and  a  third  with  other  provisions.  Some  authors  add  two  more, 
viz.  for  his  furniture  and  clothes.  Such  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  the  East :  instead  of  settling  pensions  on  persons  they  rewarded,  they  gave 
them  cities,  and  sometimes  even  provinces,  which,  under  the  name  of  bread, 
wine,  &,c.  were  to  furnish  them  abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  for  sup- 

f)orting,  in  a  magnificent  manner,  their  family  and  equipage.  Themistocles 
ived  for  some  years  in  Magnesia  in  the  utmost  splendour,  till  he  came  to  his 
end  in  the  manner  which  will  be  related  hereafter. 

SECTION    III. CJMON    BEGINS  TO    MAKE    A    FIGURE    AT    ATHENS. 

The  Athenians  having  lost  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens,  as  well 
as  ablest  generals,  by  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  endeavoured  to  retrieve 
that  loss,  by  bestowing  the  command  of  the  armies  on  Ciinon,  who  was  not  in- 
ferior to  him  in  merit. t 

He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  him  no  honour,  and  ])resaged  no 
^ood  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct.  The  example  of  this  illustrious  Athe- 
nian, who  passed  his  juvenile  years  in  so  dissolute  a  manner,  aiul  afterwards 
rose  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory,  shows,  that  parents  must  not  always  despair 
of  the  happiness  of  a  son,  when  wild  and  irregular  ir.  his  youth  ;  especially 
when  nature  has  endued  him  with  genius,  goodness  of  heart,  generous  inclina* 
tions,  and  esteem  for  persons  of  merit. J     Such  was  the  character  of  Cimoa 

*  Fiftv  thousHnd  cmwns,  oralioul  ^50,000. 
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The  dishonour  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  having  prejudiced  tht  people  against 
bim,  he  at  first  was  very  ill  received  by  them  ;  when,  being  discouraged  by 
this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  concerning  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  the  public.  But  Aristides,  perceiving  that  his  dissolute  turn  of 
Tnind  was  united  with  many  fine  qualities,  consoledjiim,  inspired  him  with  l>ope, 
pointed  out  the  paths  he  should  take,  instilled  good  principles  into  him,  and  die! 
not  a  little  contribute,  by  the  excellent  instructions  he  gave  him,  and  the  affection 
he  expressed  for  him  on  all  occasions,  to  make  him  the  man  he  afterwards  ap. 
peared.     What  more  important  service  could  he  have  done  his  countiy? 

Plutarch  observes,  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  aside  his  juvenile  extrava- 
gances, his  conduct  was  in  all  things  great  and  noble ;  and  that  he  was  not  in* 
^erior  to  Miltiades  either  in  courage  or  intrepidity,  nor  to  Themistocles  inpm 
dence  and  sense,  but  that  he  was  more  just  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them  J 
and  that,  without  being  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  militaiy  excellence,  he  sur- 
passed them  far  in  the  practice  of  the  moral  virtues.*' 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those  who  excel  in  professions 
of  every'^  kind,  would  take  pleasure,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  fashion  and  in- 
struct such  youths  as  are  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  thefr  genius  and  good- 
ness of  disposition.  They  would  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  their 
country  even  after  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating  i.j  it,  and  in  the  person  of 
their  pupils,  a  taste  and  inclination  for  true  merit,  and  the  practice  of  the 
wisest  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  shortly  after  Themistocles  had  left  his  countrj',  having  pui 
to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cimon, the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  Amphipolis,  and  other  places  of  Thrace;  and  as  this 
was  a  very  fruitful  country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent  ten  thousand 
Athenians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

The  fate  of  Eion  is  too  singular  to  be  omitted  here.  Bogesf  was  governor 
of  it  under  the  king  of  Persia,  and  acted  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  for  his  sove- 
reign, of  which  we  have  but  few  examples.  When  besieged  by  Cimon  and  the 
Athenians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms,  and 
he  might  have  retired  to  Asia  with  his  familj^  and  all  his  effects.  Being  per- 
suaded however,  that  he  could  not  do  this  with  honour,  he  resolved  to  die  ra- 
ther than  surrender.  The  city  was  assaulted  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  he  de- 
fended it  with  incredible  braver}''.  Being  at  last  in  the  utmost  want  of  provi- 
sions, he  threw  from  the  walls  into  the  river  Strymon  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  place;  caused  a  pile  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  after  having  killed  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  whole  family,  he  threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
then  rushed  into  them  himself.  Xerxes  could  not  but  admire,  and  at  the  same 
time  bewail,  so  surprising  an  example  of  generosity.  The  heathens,  indeed, 
might  give  this  name  to  what  is  rather  savage  ferocity  and  barbarity .t 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of  Scyros  where  he  found  the 
bones  of  Theseus,  the  son  of  ^geus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city, 
and  there  ended  his  days.  An  oracle  had  commanded  that  search  shculd  be 
made  after  his  bones.  Cimon  put  them  on  board  his  galley,  adorned  them 
magnificently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  country,  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  after  Theseus  had  left  it.  The  people  received  them  with  the  highest 
expressions  of  joy  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  thej 
founded  a  disputation  or  prize  for  tragic  writers,  which  became  very  famoue, 
and  contributed  exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of  the  drama,  by  the  wonder 
ful  emulation  it  excited  among  the  tragic  poets,  whose  pieces  were  represented 
in  it.  For  Sophocles  having,  in  his  youth,  brought  his  first  play  on  the  stage, 
the  archon,  or  chief  magistrate,  who  presided  at  these  games,  observing  there 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  481. 
t  Plutarch  calls  him  Butis.     Herodotus  seems  to  place  this  history  under  Xenes:  but't  is  more  prob** 
U«  that  it  happened  under  Artaxerxes,  his  successor. 
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was  a  strong  faclion  among  the  spectators,  prevailed  with  Cimon,  and  the  re«{ 
VI  the  generals,  his  colleagues,  who  were  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  out  of 
each  tribe,  to  sit  as  judges.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  which  so 
deeply  atliicted  iEschylus,  who  till  then  had  been  considered  as  the  gj-eatest 
dramatic  poet,  that  Athens  became  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  withdrew  to 
Sicil}'^,  where  he  died. 

The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of  barbarian  prisoners  in  Sestos 
and  Byzantium  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  had  for  Cimon,  en- 
treated him  to  distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly  Cimon  placed  all  the  cap 
lives,  stark  naked,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  spoils. 
The  allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unequal ;  but  Cimon  giving  them 
the  choi-ce,  they  immediately  took  the  riches  which  had  belonged  to  the  Per* 
sians,  and  left  the  prisoners  for  the  Athenians.  Cimon  therefore  set  out  with 
his  portion,  and  was  thought  a  person  no  w^ays  qualified  to  settle  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes :  for  the  allies  carried  off  a  great  number  of  chains,  necklaces,  and 
bracelets  of  gold;  a  large  quantity  of  rich  habits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks ;  while 
the  Athenians  had  only  for  their  share,  a  multitude  of  human  creatures,  quite 
naked  and  unfit  for  labour.  However,  the  relations  and  friends  of  these  cap- 
tives came  soon  after  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  purchased  them  all  at  a 
very  high  price;  so  that,  with  the  moneys  arising  from  the  ransom  of  them, 
Cimon  had  enough  to  maintain  his  fleet  four  months ;  besides  a  great  sum  of^ 
money  which  was  put  into  the  exchequer,  i>ot  to  mention  what  he  himself  had 
for  his  own  share.  He  afterwards  used  to  take  very  great  pleasure  in  relating 
this  adventure  to  his  friends.* 

He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riches,  as  Goi^ias  the  rhetorician  has  happily 
expressed  it  in  iew,  but  strong  and  elegant  words  :t  "  Cimon,"  says  he, 
"  amassed  riches  only  to  use  them  ;  and  he  employed  them  so  as  to  acquire 
esteem  and  honour."  We  may  here  perceive,  by  the  way,  what  was  the 
scope  and  aim  of  the  most  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens  :  and  with  what 
justice  Tertullian  defined  a  pagan,  however  perfect  he  might  appear,  to  be  a 
vain-glorious  animal,  "animal  gloriae."  The  gardens  and  orchards  of  Cimon 
were  always  open,  by  his  order,  to  the  citizens  in  general,  w^ho  were  allowed 
to  gather  whatever  fruits  they  pleased.  His  table  was  daily  covered  frugally 
but  elegantly.  It  was  entirely  different  from  those  delicate  and  sumptuous 
tables,  to  which  only  a  (ew  persons  of  great  distinction  are  admitted;  and 
which  are  covered  merely  to  display  a  vain  magnificence  or  elegance  of  taste. 
That  of  Cimon  was  neat  but  abundant,  and  all  the  poor  citizens  were  received 
at  it  without  distinction.  In  thus  banishing  from  his  entertainments  whatever 
had  the  least  air  of  ostentation  and  luxury,  he  reserved  to  himself  an  inex- 
haustible fund,  not  only  for  the  expenses  of  his  house,  but  for  the  wants  of  his 
friends,  his  domestics,  and  a  very  great  number  of  citizens;  demonstrating  by 
this  conduct,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  most  rich  men,  the  true  use  and 
value  of  riches.]: 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who  were  ordered  to  slip  pri 
vately  some  piece  of  money  into  the  hands  of  such  poor  as  they  met,  and  to 
give  clothes  to  those  who  were  in  w^ant  of  them.  He  often  buried  such  personi 
as  had  not  left  money  enough  behind  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
funeral ;  and  what  is  admirable,  and  which  Plutarch  does  not  fail  to  observe, 
he  did  not  act  in  this  manner  to  gain  favour  among  the  people,  nor  to  pur<:hase 
their  votes;  since  we  find  him,  on  all  occasions,  declaring  for  the  opposite 
faction,  that  is,  in  favour  of  such  citizens  as  were  most  considerable  for  their 
wealth  or  authority. 

Although  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  governors  of  his  time  enrich  themselves 
by  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  the  public,  he  was  always  inconnptible,  and 


*  Plul.  inCim.  p.  484. 
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bis  iiaiids  were  never  stained  with  extortion,  or  the  smallest  present ;  and  he  con- 
tinued during  his  whole  life,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  act  sincerely,  and  with- 
r,ut  the  least  view  of  interest,  whatever  he  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to 
the  commonwealth.* 

Besides  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities,  Cimon  possessed  sound 
judgment,  extraordinary  prudence,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  genius  and 
characters  of  men.  The  allies,  besides  the  sums  of  money  in  which  each  of 
them  was  taxed,  were  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  and  ships.  Several 
among  them,  who,  from  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  were  studious  of  nothing  but 
theirease,  and  applied  themselves  entirely  to  tilling  and  cultivating  their  lands, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war,  chose  to  furnish  their  quota 
m  money  rather  than  in  men,  and  left  to  the  Athenians  the  care  of  manning  with 
soldiers  and  rowers,  the  ships  they  were  obliged  to  turnish.  The  other  gene- 
rals, who  had  no  forecast  and  penetration  for  the  future,  gave  such  people 
some  uneasiness  at  first,  and  were  for  obliging  them  to  observe  the  treaty 
literally.  But  Cimon,  when  in  power,  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and 
suffered  them  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  they  chose;  plainly  perceiving  that  the 
allies,  from  being  warlike  in  the  field,  would  insensibly  lose  their  martial  spirit, 
and  be  fit  for  nothing  but  husbandry  and  trade ;  while  the  Athenians,  by  exer- 
cising the  oar  perpetually,  would  be  more  and  more  inured  to  hardships,  and 
daily  increase  in  power.     What  Cimon  had  foreseen  happened ;    this    very 

Eeople  purchased  themselves  masters  at  their  own  expense  ;  so  that  they  who 
efore  had  been  companions  and  allies,  became  in  some  measure  the  subjects 
and  tributaries  of  the  Athenians. 

No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  great  a  blow  to  the  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  as  Cimon.  After  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  out 
of  Greece,  he  did  not  give  them  time  to  take  breath,  but  sailed  immediately 
after  them  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  ships,  took  their  strongest 
cities,  and  brought  over  all  their  allies ;  so  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  not 
one  soldier  left  in  Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphyha.  Still  pursuing  his  design, 
he  bravely  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet,  though  much  stronger  than  his  own. 
It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sail  of  ships,  supported  by  the  land  army  on  the  coast.  It  was 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  two  hundred  sail  were  taken,  besides  those  that  were 
sunk.  A  greatihlimber  of  the  Persians  had  left  their  ships,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea,  in  order  to  join  their  land-army,  which  lay  on  the  shore.  It  was 
very  hazardous  to  attempt  a  descent  in  sight  of  the  enemy ;  and  to  lead  on 
troops  which  were  already  fatigued  by  their  late  battle,  against  fresh  forces 
much  superior  in  number.  Cimon,  however,  finding  that  the  whole  army  w£.s 
eager  to  engage  the  barbarians,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the  ardour 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  greatly  animated  with  their  first  success.  He  ac- 
cordingly landed,!  and  marched  them  directly  against  the  barbari-^ns,  who 
waited  resolutely  for  their  coming  up,  and  sustained  the  first  onset  with  great 
valour;  however,  being  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  they  broke  and  fled.  A 
great  slaughter  ensued,  and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners  and  immensely  rich 
spoils  were  taken.  Cimon,  having  in  one  day  gained  two  victories  which 
almost  equalled  those  of  Salamin  and  Plataeae,  to  crown  all,  sailed  ort  to  meet 
a  reinforcement  of  eighty-four  Phcenician  ships,  which  were  come  from  Cy^ 
prus,  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed.  They 
were  all  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  or  drowned.* 
Cimon,  having  achieved  such  glorious  exploits,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Athens,  and  employed  part  of  the  spoils  in  fortifying  the  harbour,  and  in 
beautifying  the  city.     The  riches  which  a  general  amasses  in  the  field,  are  ap- 

*  Piut.  in  Cim.  p  4fj5. 
We  do  not  find   that  the  ancients  made   use  of  long  boats  in   making  descents  ;  the  reason  of  which 

rihaps  was.  that,  as  their  galleys  weia  flat-bottomej,  they  were  brought  to  shore  without  any  difficulty 
»  A.  M   353        Ant.  J.  C.  470.     Plut.  in  Cim.  »   •«J5^4n7       Tbucyd.  1.  i.  p.  66.      Diod,  1.  xi.  p.  45—47- 
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plied  to  the  noblest  uses  when  they  are  disposed  o*  in  this  manner ;  and  must 
reflect  infinitely  gieater  honour  upon  him,  than  if  he  expended  them  in  building 
magnificent  palaces  for  himself,  which  must  one  ime  or  other  devolve  on 
strangers;  whereas  works,  built  for  public  use,  are  his  property  in  some 
measure  for  ever,  and  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  is  well 
knowTi,  that  such  embellishments  in  a  city  give  infinite  pleasure  to  the  .^eople, 
who  are  always  struck  with  works  of  this  kind  ;  and  this,  as  PlutarcJ  observe? 
in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  law- 
ful methods  of  acquiring  their  friendship  and  esteem.* 

Tne  year  following,  this  general  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont;  and  having 
driven  the  Persians  out  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  of  which  tiiey  had 
possessed  themselves,  he  conquered  it  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  though  li£ 
himself  had  more  right  to  it,  as  Miltiades  his  father  had  been  its  sovereign] 
He  afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the  island  of  Thasus,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenians,  and  defeated  their  fleet.  These  maintained  their  revull 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  obstinacy  and  fury.  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  enemies,  from  whom  they  had  the  wors* 
ot  evils  to  fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the  first  man  who  should  only  mention 
the  concluding  of  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  should  be  put  to  death.;};  The 
siege  was  carried  on  three  years,  during  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all 
the  calamities  of  war  with  the  same  obstinacy.  The  women  weie  no  less 
inflexible  than  the  men;  for,  when  the  besieged  wanted  ropes  for  their  miKtary 
engines,  all  the  wom.en  cut  off  their  hair  in  a  seeming  transport ;  and  when  the 
citv  was  in  the  utmost  distress  by  famine,  which  sw^ept  away  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  Hegetorides  a  Thasian,  deeply  afilicted  with  seeing  such  mul- 
titudes of  his  fellow-citizens  perish,  resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  Accordingly, he  put  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  and  presenting  himself  to  the  assembly,  "  countrymen,"  said  he,  "  do 
with  me  as  you  please,  and  do  not  spare  me  if  you  judge  proper ;  but  let  my 
death  save  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  prevail  with  you  to  abolish  the  cruel  law 
you  have  enacted,  so  contrary  to  your  welfare."  The  Thasians,  struck  with 
these  words,  abolished  the  law,  but  would  not  suffer  it  to  cost  so  generous  a 
citizen  his  life  ;  for  they  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  who  spared 
their  lives,  and  only  dismantled  their  city.§ 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Thrace,  he  seized 
on  all  the  gold  mines  of  those  coasts,  and  subdued  every  part  of  that  country 
as  far  as  Macedonia.  He  might  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  , 
and,  in  all  probability,  could  have  easily  possessed  himself  of  part  of  it,  had 
he  improved  the  occasion.  And  indeed,  for  his  neglect  in  this  point,  at  his 
return  to  Athens,  he  was  prosecuted,  as  having  been  bribed  by  the  mcney  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  of  Alexander  their  king.  But  Cimon  had  a  soul  superior 
to  all  temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved  his  innocence  in  the  clearest  light. 

The  conquests  of  Cimon,  and  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  which  increased 
every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes  great  uneasiness.  To  prevent  the  consequences 
of  it,  he  resolved  to  send  Themistocles  into  Attica  with  a  great  army,  and  ac- 
cordingly proposed  it  to  him.H 

Themistocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occasion.  On  one  side,  the 
remembrance  of  the  favours  the  king  had  heaped  upon  him  ;  the  positive  as- 
surances he  had  given  that  monarch,  to  serve  him  with  the  utmost  zeal  on  all 
occasions  ;  the  earnestness  of  the  king,  who  claimed  his  promise  ;  all  these 
considerations  would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the  commission.  On  the  other 
side,  the  love  of  his  country,  which  the  injustice  and  ill  treatment  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens could  not  banish  from  his  mind  ;  his  strong  reluctance  to  sully  the 
glory  of  his  former  laurels  and  mighty  achievements,  by  so  ignominious  a  step; 


•  Plut.  de  Gcpend.  Rep.  p.  818.         r  P>t-  >«  Cim.  p.  4C7.     Thucyd.  1.  i.  j..  66,  67.     Diod.  1.  xi    p.  59 

t  PolyKn.  Sir.  1.  ii.  i  Polysen.  1.  riii. 

II  A.M.  3538       Ant.  J.  C  4fit^,     Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  92.     Pint-  in  Themist.  p.  127- 
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^rhaps,  too,  the  fear  of  being  unsuccessful  in  a  war,  in  which  he  should  be 
opposed  by  excellent  generals,  and  particularly  Cimon,  who  hitherto  had  been 
as  successful  as  valiant;  these  different  reflections  would  not  suffer  him  to  de- 
clare against  his  country  in  an  enterprise,  which,  whether  successful  or  not, 
would  reflect  shame  on  himself. 

To  relieve  himself  at  once,  of  all  these  inward  struggles,  he  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  the  only  method  for  him  not  to  be  wanting  in  the 
duty  he  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  he  had  made  that  priiice.*  He 
therefore  prepared  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends ; 
when,  after  embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a  last  farewell  of  them,  he  dranK 
bull's  blood,  or,  according  to  others,  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  and  died  in 
this  manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  sixty-hve  years,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he 
had  spent  either  in  the  government  of  the  republic,  or  the  command  of  the 
armies.  When  the  king  was  told  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death,  h« 
esteemed  and  admired  him  still  more,  and  continued  his  favour  to  his  friends 
and  domestics.  But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themistocles  proved  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  design  he  meditated  of  attacking  the  Greeks.  The  Magnesians 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  general  in  the  public 
square,  and  granted  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  to  his  descendants.  They 
continued  to  enjoy  them  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  nearly  six  hundred  years 
after,  and  his  tomb  was  still  standing.! 

Atticus,  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  entitled  Brutus,  refutes,  in  an 
agreeable  and  ingenious  manner,  the  tragical  end  which  some  writers  ascribe 
to  Themistocles,  as  related  above  ;  pretending  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction^  in- 
vented by  rhetoricians,  who,  on  the  bare  rumour  that  this  great  man  had  poi 
soned  himself,  had  added  all  the  other  particulars  to  embellish  the  story  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  ver}^  dry  and  unaffecting.J  He  appeals  for  this 
to  Thucydides,  that  judicious  historian,  who  was  an  Athenian,  and  almost 
cotemporary  with  Themistocles.  This  author,  indeed  owns,  that  a  report 
had  prevailed,  that  this  general  had  poisoned  himself;  however,  his  opinion 
was,  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones 
secretly  to  Athens,  where,  in  Pausanias's  time,  his  mausoleum  was  standing,  near 
the  great  harbour.§    This  account  seems  much  more  probable  than  the  other 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece  ever  pro- 
duced. He  had  a  great  soul  and  invincible  courage,  which  danger  ever  in- 
flamed: was  fired  with  an  incredible  thirst  for  glory,  which  his  love  of  country 
would  sometimes  temper  and  allay,  but  which  often  carried  him  too  far;  his 
presence  of  mind  was  such  that  it  immediately  suggested  whatever  was  most 
necessary  to  be  done  ;  in  fine,  he  had  a  sagacity  and  penetration  with  regard 
to  futurity,  that  revealed  to  him,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  most  secret  designs 
of  his  enemies,  pointing  out  to  him  at  a  distance,  the  several  measures  he 
should  take  to  disconcert  them,  and  inspiring  him  with  great,  noble,  bold,  ex- 
tensive views,  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  country.!!  The  most  essential 
qualities  of  the  mind  were,  however,  wanting  in  him  ;  I  mean  sincerity,  in- 
tegrity, and  fidelity  ;  nor  was  he  altogether  free  from  suspicions  of  avarice, 
which  is  a  great  blemish  in  such  as  are  charged  with  public  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  a  noble  sentiment  as  well  as  action  are  related  of  him,  which 
speak  a  great  and  disinterested  soul.*lF  His  daughter  being  asked  of  him  in 
marriage,  he  preferred  an  honest  poor  man  to  a  rich  one  of  a  diflferent  charac- 
ter; and  gave  for  his  reason,  "  that  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law,  he  wot.il 
much  rather  have  merit  without  riches,  than  riches  without  merit."** 

*  The  wisest  heathens  did  not  think  tha'  a  man  was  allowed  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself. 
*  Cic.  de  Senec.  n.  72.  '    ±  Brut.  n.  42,  43. 

^^   I-ib.  i.  p.  1. 
;i   Dc  instantibus,  ut  ait  Thucydides,  verissime  judicabat,  et  de  futuris  callidissiine  conjiciebat  ■— Coni. 
Nep.  in  Themist.  c.  i. 

IT  Plut.  inThemist.  p.  121. 
*•  Themistocle*,  cua  consuleretur  utrum  bono  viro  pauperi,  an  minus  probato  diviti,  filiam  «  ollocaret 
Kgo  vera,  inquit,  "ntlo  vir^tm  ^i  petunia  egeat,  quam  pecuniam  qua  viro. — Cic.  de  OflBc.  1.  ii.  c.  7i 
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SECTION  IV. THE    EGYPTIANS,    SUPPORTED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS,  RISE  AGAINST 

PERSIA. 

About  this  time  the  Egyptians,  to  free  themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
which  was  insupportable  to  them,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  made  Inarus, 
prince  of  the  Libyans,  their  king.  They  demanded  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
who  having  at  that  time  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  at  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  sail  forLgypt; 
judging  this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Per- 
»ians,  by  driving  them  out  of  so  great  a  kingdom.* 

Advice  being  brought  to  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt,  he  raised  an  army  of 
>hree  hundred  thousand  men,  and  resolved  to  march  in  person  against  there- 
bels.  But  his  friends  advising  him  not  to  venture  himself  in  that  expedition, 
he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Acheemenes,  one  of  his  brothers.  The  latter 
on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  encamped  his  great  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
During  this  interval,  the  Athenians  having  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  either 
destroyed  or  taken  fifty  of  their  ships,  again  ascended  that  river,  landed  their 
forces  under  the  command  of  Charitimis  their  general,  and  having  joined 
Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,  they  charged  Ach?:menes,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  that  Persian  general  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  his 
soldiers  were  slain.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  Memphis,  whither  the  con- 
querors pursued  them,  and  immediately  made  themselves  masters  of  two  quar- 
ters of  the  city ;  but  the  Persians  having  fortified  themselves  in  the  third, 
called  the  White  Wall,  which  was  the  strongest  and  largest  of  the  three,  were 
besieged  in  it,  three  years,  during  which  they  made  a  most  vigorous  defence, 
till  they  at  last  were  delivered  by  the  forces  sent  to  their  aid.j 

Artaxerxes  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  how  much  the  Athenians 
had  contributed  to  it ;  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  of  their  forces,  and  oblige 
them  to  turn  their  arms  another  way,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  engage  them  to  declare  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians.J  But  the  Lacedaemonians  having  rejected  the  offer,  their  refusal  did 
not  abate  his  ardour ;  and  accordingly  he  gave  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus  the 
command  of  the  forces  designed  against  Egypt. §  These  generals  immediately 
raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  Cilicia  and  Phcenicia.  They 
were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equipped,  which  was  not  till  the  next 
year.  Artabazus  then  took  upon  him  the  command  of  it,  and  sailed  to  the 
Nile,  while  Megabyzus,  at  the  head  of  the  land-army,  marched  towards  Mem- 
phis. He  raised  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  fought  Inarus.  All  the 
forces  on  both  sides  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  in  which  Inarus  was  entirely 
defeated ;  but  the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled,  suffered  most  in  the  slaughter. 
After  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wounded  by  Megabyzus,  retreated  with  the 
Athenians,  and  such  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  reached 
Biblos,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  which  is  surrounded  by  two  arms  of 
the  Nile,  both  navigable.  The  Athenians  ran  their  fleet  into  one  of  these 
arms,  where  it  was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  th's  island.il 

After  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  was 
re-unitcd  to  the  empire  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  Amj^rteus,  who  had  still  a  small 
party  in  the  fens,  long  supported  himself  through  the  difficulty  the  Persians 
found  in  penetrating  far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still  carried  on  II  The  Persians  finding  that 
they  made  no  advances  in  attacking  it  after  the  usual  methods,  because  of  the 
stratagems  and  intrepidity  of  the  besieged,  had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary 
expedient,  which  soon  produced  what  force  had  not  been  able  to  effiect.  They 

*  A.  M.  3544.     Ant.  J.  C.  460.     Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  6n,  71,72.     Ctes.  c.  32—35.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  54—59. 

t   A.M.  3545.     Ant.  J.  C. 459.  +  A.  M.  3546.     A  ....  j.  c.  458.  }  A.  M.  3547.     Ant.  J.  C.  4S"» 

II    A.  M.  3548.      Ant.  .1.  C.  4.'i6-  "am    ,:;<io.     Ant.  .T.  C.  454. 
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turned  the  course  of  the  arm  of  the  Nile  within  which  the  Athenians  lay,  by 
several  canals,  and  by  that  means  opened  a  passage  for  their  whole  army  to 
enter  the  island.  Inarus  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  capitulated  with  Megaby- 
zus  for  himself,  for  all  his  Egyptians,  and  about  fifty  x^thenians,  and  surren^ 
dered  on  cdjmtion  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  The  remainder  of  the 
auxiliary  forces,  which  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  resolved  lo  hold 
out  longer;  and  for  this  purpose  they  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  drawing  up 
in  order  of  battle,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear 
as  they  could,  in  imitation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  refused  to  yield,  and 
were  all  cut  to  pieces  at  Thermopylae.  The  Persians,  hearing  that  they  had 
taken  so  desperate  a  resolution,  did  not  think  it  advisf  able  to  attack  them.  A 
peace  was  therefore  offered  them,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  all  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  Egypt,  and  have  free  passage  to  their  native  country  either 
by  sea  or  land.  They  accepted  the  conditions,  put  the  conquerors  in  pos- 
session of  Biblos  and  of  the  whole  island,  and  went  by  sea  to  Gyrene,  where 
they  embarked  for  Greece  :  but  most  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  this 
expedition  perished  in  it. 

This  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians  sustained  on  this  occasion.  An- 
other fleet  of  fifty  ships,  which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  besieged  country- 
men, sailed  up  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile,  just  after  the  Athenians  had  sur 
rendered,  not  knowing  what  had  happened.  The  instant  they  entered,  the 
Persian  fleet  which  kept  out  at  sea,  followed  them,  and  attacked  their  rear, 
while  the  army  discharged  showers  of  darts  upon  them  from  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Thus  only  a  {ew  ships  escaped,  which  opened  themselves  a  way  through 
the  enemy's  fleet,  and  all  the  rest  were  lost.  Here  ended  the  fatal  w^ar  carried 
on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  years  in  Egypt,  which  kingdom  was  now^  again 
united  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  continued  so  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  now  been  on  the  throne  twenty  years.*  But  the  prisoners 
who  were  taken  in  this  war  met  with  the  m.ost  unhappy  fate. 

SECTION  V. INARUS  IS  DEJ.IVERED  UP  TO  THE  KINg's  MOTHER.       THE  AFFLIC- 
TION AND  REVOLT  OF  MEGABYZUS. 

Artaxerxes,  after  refusing  to  gratify  the  request  of  his  mother,  who  for  five 
years  together  had  been  daily  importuning  him  to  put  Inarus  and  his  Athenians 
into  her  hands,  in  order  that  she  might  sacrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  Achaj- 
menes  her  son,  at  last  yielded  to  her  solicitations.!  But  how  blind,  how  bar- 
barously weak,  must  this  king  have  been,  to  break  through  the  most  solen-^n 
engagements  merely  through  complaisance;  who,  deaf  to  remorse,  violated  the 
law  of  nations,  solely  to  avoid  oflending  a  most  unjust  mother!  This  inhuman 
princess,  without  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  caused  Inarus  to  be  crucified, 
and  beheaded  all  the  rest.|  Megabyzus  was  in  the  deepest  aflhction  on  that 
account;  for  as  he  had  promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  them,  the 
atfront  reflected  principally  on  him.  He  therefore  left  the  court  and  withdrew 
♦o  Syria,  of  which  he  was  governor ;  and  his  discontent  was  so  great  that  he 
raised  an  army,  and  revolted  openly. 

The  king  sent  Osiris,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court,  against 
him.  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Megabyzus  engaged  Osiris, 
wounded  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his  army  to  flight.  Artaxerxes  sending 
to  demand  Osiris,  Megabyzu?generously  dismissed  him,  as  soon  as  his  wfund* 
were  cured. § 

The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent  another  army  against  him,  the  command  of 
which  he  gave  to  Menostanes,  son  to  Artarius  the  king's  brother,  and  governor 
of  Babylon.  This  general  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  former.  He  also 
was  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  Megabyzus  gained  as  signal  a  victory  as 
the  former. [I 
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Artaxerxes,  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by  force  of  arms,  sent  hia 
brother  Artarius  and  Amytis  his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabyzus,  with 
several  other  persons  of  the  first  quality,  to  persuade  the  latter  to  return  to  his 
allegiance.  They  succeeded  in  their  negotiation  ;  the  king  pardoned  him,  nnd 
he  returned  to  the  court.  .1^ 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion,  raising  himself  on  his  hinder  feet,  was 
going  to  rush  upon  the  king,  when  Megabj'zus,  seeing  the  danger  he  was  in, 
and  fired  with  zeal  and  affection  for  his  sovereign,  hurled  a  dart  at  tiie  lion, 
which  killed  him.  But  Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  alTronted  him, 
in  darting  at  the  lion  before  him,  commanded  Megabyzus's  head  to  be  struck 
off.  Amytis  the  king's  sister,  and  Amestris  his  mother,  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty prevailed  upon  tire  king  to  change  this  sentence  into  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Megabyzus  was  therefore  sent  to  Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
condemned  to  end  his  days  there;  however,  five  years  after,  disguising  himself 
like  a  leper,  ho  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  Si-sa,  where,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  continued  so  till 
his  death,  wliich  happened  some  years  after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
a^e.  Megabyzus  was  extremely  regretted  by  the  king  and  the  whole  court. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
best  general.  Artaxerxes  owed  both  his  crown  and  life  to  him :  but  it  is  of 
dangerous  consequence  for  a  subject,  when  his  sovereign  is  under  too  m*ny 
obligations  to  him,*     This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Magabyzus. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Artaxerxes  should  have  been  so 
imprudent,  as  to  be  fired  with  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  merely 
because,  in  a  party  of  hunting,  he  had  wounded  the  beast  they  were  pursuing 
before  him.  Could  any  thing  be  so  weak  ?  Was  this  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered the  point  of  honour  By  a  king?  Histor}%  however,  furnishes  us  with 
many  instances  of  this  kind.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  some  expressions 
of  rlutarch,  that  Artaxerxes  was  ashamed  of  the  wild  fury  to  which  this  false 
delicacy  had  raised  him,  and  that  he  made  some  public  kind  of  atonement  for 
it:  for,  according  to  this  author,  he  published  a  decree,  importing,  that  any 
man  w^ho  was  hunting  with  the  king,  should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  javelin 
first  at  the  beast,  if  opportunity  should  offer ;  and  he,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  the  first  Persian  monarch  who  granted  such  a  permission.! 

SECTION  VI. — ARTAXERXES    SENDS    ESDRAS,    AND    AFTERWARDS    NEHEMIAH,    TO 

JERUSALEM. 

Before  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  relate, 
in  few  words,  what  events  happened  among  the  people  of  God,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  histor}-^  of  that 
prince. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  i^suras  obtained  of  the  kir^ 
and  his  seven  counsellors  an  ample  commission,  empowering  him  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  with  all  such  Jews  as  would  follow  him  thither,  in  order  to  settle  the 
.Jewish  government  and  religion  agreeably  to  their  own  laws.  Esdras  was  de 
scended  from  Saraia,  who  was  high-priest  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  destioyed 
y  Nebuchodonosor,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  command.  Esdras  was  a  very 
earned  and  pious  man,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
ny  his  great  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures;  it  b«ing  saidof  him,  "that  he  was 
very  ready  in  the  law  of  Moses  that  was  given  by  the  God  of  Israel. "§  Uo. 
now  set  out  t>om  Babylon  with  the  gifts  and  offerings  which  the  king,  his 
courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  staid  in  Babylon,  had  put  into  his  hands 
for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  priests  upon  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem.     It  appears  by  the  commission  which  Artaxerxes  gave  him,  thai 
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this  prince  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  God  of  Israel,  as,  in  commanding:  his 
officers  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  all  things  necessary  for  their  worship,  he  adds, 
"let  all  things  he  performed  after  the  law  of  God  diligently,  unto  the  Most 
High  God,  that  wrath  come  not  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  king  and  his  son."* 
ThiscommissioH,as  I  observed,  empowered  him  to  settle  the  religion  andgovern- 
m&nt  of  the  Jews  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  Moses ;  to  appoint  magistrates  and 
judges  to  punish  evil-doers,  not  only  by  imprisoning  their  persons,  and  confis- 
cating their  possessions,  but  also  by  sending  them  into  banishment,  and  e\en 
sentencing  them  to  death,  according  to  the  crimes  they  should  commit.  Suco 
was  thepower  with  which  Esdras  was  invested,  and  which  he  exercised  faithfully 
during  thirteen  years,  till  Nehemiah  brought  a  new  commission  from  the  Per- 
sian court. 

Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew  of  distinguished  merit  and  piety,  and  one  of  the 
cupbearers  to  king  Artaxerxes.t  This  was  a  very  considerable  employ- 
ment in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  viz.  of 
being  often  near  the  king's  person,  and  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  him  in  the 
most  favourable  moments.  However,  neither  his  exalted  station,  nor  the  settle- 
ment of  his  family  in  that  land  of  captivity,  could  obliterate  from  his  mind 
the  country  of  his  ancestors,  nor  their  religion  :  neither  his  love  for  the  one, 
nor  his  zeal  for  the  other,  were  abated ;  and  his  heart  was  still  in  Zion.  Some 
Jews  who  were  come  from  Jerusalem,  having  informed  him  of  the  sad  state 
of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruin,  its  gates  were  burnt  down,  and  the  inha- 
bitants thereby  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and  made  the  scorn  of 
all  their  neighbours  ;  the  affliction  of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  menaced,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  one  of  his  piety.  One  day,  as  he  was  waiting  upon  the  king, 
the  latter  observing  an  unusual  air  of  melancholy  in  Nehemiah's  countenance, 
asked  him  the  cause  of  it ;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tenderness  of  heart 
rarely  found  in  kings,  and  which  is  nevertheless  much  more  valuable  than  the 
most  shining  qualities.  Nehemiah  took  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  calamitous  state  of  his  country;  owned  that  that  was  the  subject  of  his  grief; 
and  humbly  intreated  that  leave  might  be  given  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  it.  The  kings  of  Persia,  his  predecessors, 
had  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  not  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
But  Artaxerxes  immediately,  decreed,  that  the  walls  and  gales  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  rebuilt;  and  Nehemiah,  as  governor  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to  put 
this  decree  in  execution.  The  king,  to  do  him  the  greater  honour,  ordered  a 
body  of  horse,  commanded  by  a  considerable  officer,  to  escort  him  thither.  He 
likewise  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  to 
^ive  him  all  the  assistance  possible  in  forwarding  the  work  for  which  he  was 
gent.  This  pious  Jew  executed  every  part  of  his  commission  with  incredible 
zeal  and  activity. 

It  is  from  this  decree,  enacted  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  beginning 
of  the  seventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel,  after  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  I  shall  here  insert  the 
whole  prophecy,  but  without  giving  the  explication  of  it,  as  it  may  be  found 
in  other  writers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  this  history. J 

"  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  understand  the  matter,  and  consider 
the  vision.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  to  make  recon- 
ciliation for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up 
the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy.  Know  therefore  and 
understand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment,  to  re- 
store AND  to  build  JERUSALEM,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prinoe,  shall  be  seven 
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^eeks  ;  and  threescore  and  two  weeks  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  times.  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Mes- 
siah be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come 
shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a 
flood  :  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  shall 
confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week 
he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading 
of  abominations,  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation,  and 
that  determined,  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate."* 

When  Esdraswas  in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was  to  restore  religion  to  its  an- 
cient purity,  he  disposed  the  books  of  Scripture  into  their  proper  order,  revised 
them  all  very  carefully,  and  collected  the  incidents  relating  to  the  people  of 
God  in  ancient  times  ;  in  order  to  compose  out  of  them  the  books  of  the  Chroni- 
cles, to  which  he  added  the  history  of  his  own  times,  which  was  finished  by  Ne- 
hemiah.  With  their  books  ends  the  long  history  which  Moses  had  begun,  and 
which  the  Vvriters  who  came  after  him  continued  in  a  direct  series,  till  the  re- 
pairing of  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of  the  sacred  history  is  not  written  in  that  un- 
interrupted order.  While  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the  latter  part 
of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  whom  profane  authors  call  the  Fathei  of  His- 
tory, began  to  write.  Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture flourished  about  the  same  time  with  the  first  authors  of  the  Grecian  history ; 
and  when  it  began,  that  of  God's  people,  to  compute  only  from  Abraham,  in- 
cluded already  fifteen  centuries.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  the  Jews  in 
his  history  ;  for  the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of  such  nations  only  as  were 
famous  for  their  wars,  their  commerce,  and  grandeur  ;  so  that,  as  Judea  was  then 
but  just  rising  from  its  ruins,  it  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  that  people.! 

SECTION    VII. CHARACTER    OF    PERICLES^  &C. 

1  NOW  return  to  Greece.  From  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  and  the 
death  of  Aristides,  the  exact  time  of  which  is  not  known,  two  citizens,  Cimon 
and  Pericles,  enjoyed  all  the  influence  and  authority  in  Athens.  Pericles  was 
much  younger  than  Cimon  and  of  a  quite  different  character.  As  he  will  make 
a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  following  history,  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what  manner  he  had  been  educated,  and  his 
plan  and  mode  of  government. 

Pericles  was  descended,  by  both  his  parents  from  the  greatest  and  most  il- 
lustrious families  of  Athens.  His  father  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  at  Mycale 
the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  married  Agarista,  niece  to  Clisthenes,  who  ex- 

f)elled  the  Pisistratidae,  or  descendants  of  Pisistratus  the  tyrant,  and  estab- 
ished  a  popular  government  in  Athens.  Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself 
for  the  designs  he  formed  of  engaging  in  state  affairs.! 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  particularly 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  surnamed  the  Intelligent,  from  his  being  the  first, 
as  we  are  told,  who  ascribed  human  events,  as  well  as  the  formation  and  go- 
vernment of  the  universe,  not  to  chance,  as  some  philosophers,  nor  to  a  fatal 
necessit}',  as  others,  but  to  a  superior  intelligence,  who  disposed  and  governed 
all  things  with  wisdom.  This  tenet  or  opinion  prevailed  long  before  his  time; 
but  he  perhaps  set  it  in  a  stronger  light  than  all  others  had  done,  and  taught  it 
methodically  and  from  principle.  Anaxagoras  instructed  his  pupil^  perfectly 
in  that  part  of  philosophy  that  relates  to  nature,  and  which  is  theretbre  called 
Physics. §  This  study  gave  him  a  strength  and  greatness  of  soul  which  raised 
liini  a!)ove  an  infinite  number  of  vulgar  prejudices,  and  vain  practices  gene- 
rally observed  in  his  time  ;  and  which  in  affairs  of  government  and  military 
enterprises,  often  disconcerted  the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures,  orde- 
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feated  them  by  scrupulous  delays,  authorised  and  covered  by  tl»e  special  veil 
of  religion.  These  were  sometimes  dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times  dread- 
ful phenomena,  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  omens  and  presages  ;  not  to 
mention  the  wild  chimeras  of  judicial  astrology.  The  knowledge  of  naliire, 
free  trom  the  grovelling  and  weak  superstitions  to  which  ignorance  gives  biith, 
inspired  him,  says  Plutarch,  with  a  well-grounded  piety  towards  the  gods,  at- 
tended with  a  strength  of  mind  that  was  immoveable,  and  a  calm  hope  of 
the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  them.  Although  he  found  infinite  charm* 
in  this  study,  he  did  not  however  devote  himself  to  it  as  a  philosopher,  but  a?? 
a  statesman  ;  and  he  had  so  much  power  over  himself,  (a  very  difficult  thing,) 
as  to  prescribe  to  himself  limits  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

But  the  talent  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  because  he  looked  upon 
it  as  the  most  necessary  instrument  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  conducting  and 
governing  the  people,  was  eloquence.  And  indeed  those  who  possessed  thif 
talent,  in  a  free  state  like  that  of  Athens,  were  sure  of  governing  in  the  assem- 
blies, engrossing  suffrages,  determining  affairs,  and  exercising  a  kind  of  abso- 
lute power  oyer  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  He  therefore  made  this 
his  chief  object,  and  the  mark  to  which  all  his  other  improvements,  as  well 
as  the  several  sciences  he  had  learned  from  Anaxagoras,  were  directed  ;  adorn- 
ing, to  borrow  Plutarch's  expression,  the  study  of  philosophy  with  the  dye  of 
rhetoric  ;*  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Pericles,  to  embellish  and  adorn  his 
discourse,  heightened  the  strength  and  solidity  of  reasoning,  with  the  colour- 
ing and  graces  of  eloquence. 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  his  having  bestowed  so  much  time  to  this  study, 
for  his  success  far  exceeded  his  utmost  hopes.  The  poets,  his  cotemporaries, 
used  to  say,  that  he  lightened,  thundered,  and  agitated  all  Greece,  so  power- 
ful was  his  eloquence.!  It  had  those  piercing  and  lively  strokes,  that  reach  the 
inmost  soul ;  and  his  discoure  left  always  an  irresistible  incentive,  a  kind  of 
spur,  behind  it  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors.^  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty 
with  strength  ;  and  Cicero  observes,  that  at  the  very  time  he  opposed  most 
strenuously,  the  inclinations  and  desires  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  the  art  to 
make  even  severity  itself,  and  the  kind  of  cruelty  with  which  he  spoke  against 
the  flatterers  of  the  people,  popular.  There  was  no  resisting  the  solidity  of 
his  arguments,  or  the  harmony  of  his  words  ;  whence  it  was  said,  that  the 
goddess  of  persuasion,  with  all  her  graces,  resided  on  his  lips.  So  that  Thu- 
cydides,§  his  rival  and  adversary,  being  one  day  asked,  whether  he  or  Pericles 
was  the  best  wrestler:  answered,  "  whenever  I  have  given  him  a  fall,  he  af- 
firms the  contrary,  in  such  strong  and  forcible  terms,  that  he  persuades  all  the 
spectators  that  I  did  not  throw  him,  though  they  themselves  saw  him  on  the 
ground."  Nor  was  he  less  prudent  and  reserved,  than  strong  and  vehement 
in  his  speeches  ;  and  it  is  related,  that  he  never  spoke  in  public,  till  after  he 
bad  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffe  any  expression  to  drop  from  him,  either  un- 
suitable to  his  subject,  or  offensive  to  the  people.  Whenever  he  went  to  the 
assembly,  before  he  came  out  of  the  house,  he  used  to  say  to  himself,  "  remem- 
ber, Pencles,  that  thou  art  going  to  speak  to  men  born  in  the  arms  of  liberty  ; 
to  Greeks,  to  Athenians. "|| 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  according  to  historians  made 
use  of  to  improve  his  mind  in  knowledge,  and  to  attain  a  perfection  in  elo- 
quence, are  an  excellent  lesson  to  such  persons  as  are  one  day  to  fill  the  im 
portant  offices  of  state  ;  and  a  just  censure  of  those,  who,  disregarding  what- 
ever is  called  study  or  learning,  brnig  into  those  employments,  upon  which  they 

*  Baffin  rn  ptiTojixTi  Tnv  QpvatoXo'yiav  uTroxfcjifvoi. 
t  Ab  Aristophaoe  poeta  fulsurare,  tonare,  permi?cere.  Greciam  dictusest. — Cic.  in  Orat  n.  29. 
J  Q,ui<i  Pericles  ?  De  cujus  dicendi  copia  sic  accepimus,  ut,  cum  cotitra  voluntatem  Atheniensium  lt» 
queretur  pro  salute  patris,  severius  tamen  id  ipsiim,  quod  ille  contra  populares  hnniipe*  diceret,  populara 
omnibus  et  jucundum  videretur:  cujus  in  labris  veteres  comici — lepore.ni  habitassc 'tjxerunt :  tantanique 
vim  in  eo  fuifse,  ut  in  eorum  mentibus,  qui  audissent,  quasi  aculeos  ouosdam  relinqueret. — Cic.  1,  3.  de 
Oat.  n.  i"*^  '   Not  t*'*^  historian.  '•   "'••♦    in  Symp.  1.  i.  p.  690 
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enter  wilh(»ul  kuowledj^e  or  experience,  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  self-sufficiency 
and  a  rash  boldness  of  decision.*  Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  where  he  shows,  that 
a  pliilDSopher  ought  chiefly  to  attach  himself  to  statesmen  in  preference  to  any 
other  class  of  men,  because,  in  instructing  them,  he  at  the  same  time  teaches 
whole  cities  and  republics,  verifies  his  assertion  by  the  example  of  the  greatest 
men  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from  philosophy.!  Peri- 
cles, of  v»hom  we  are  now  writing,  was  taught  by  Anaxagoras  ;  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  by  Plato  ;  many  princes  of  Italy,  by  Pythagoras  ;  Cato,  the  famous 
censor,  travelled  to  the  place  where  Athenodorus  lived,  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  lastly  the  famous  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  always  kept  PanaLtius 
the  philosopher  near  his  person. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was,  to  study  thoroughly  the 
genius  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  that  he  might  discover  the  secret 
springs  which  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  set  them  in  motion  ;  and  in  what 
manner  it  was  proper  to  act  to  acquire  their  confidence  ;  for  it  was  principally 
these  things,  that  among  the  great  men  of  the  ancients  constituted  skill  in  poli- 
tics.|  He  found,  by  the  reflections  he  had  made  on  several  transactions  of  his 
time,  that  the  predominant  passions  of  this  people  were,  a  violent  aversion  to 
tyranny,  and  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  which  inspired  them  with  sentimenls  of 
fear,  iealousy,  and  suspicion,  of  all  such  citizens  as  were  too  conspicuous  for 
their  birth,  their  personal  merit,  their  own  reputation  and  authority,  or  that  of 
their  friends.  He  not  only  strongly  resembled  Pisistratus,  in  the  melody  of  his 
voice  and  fluency  of  expression,  but  also  in  the  features  of  his  face,  and  his 
whole  air  and  manner  ;  and  he  observed,  that  the  Athenians  wh6  had  seen  the 
tyrant,  were  prodigiously  struck  at  the  resemblance.  Besides,  he  was  very  rich, 
was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  had  very  powerful  friends.  To 
prevent  therefore,  his  being  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  at  first  shunned  all  affairs  of  government,  which  requires  a  constant 
attendance  in  the  city,  and  was  solely  intent  upon  distinguishing  himself  in  war, 
and  dangers. 

Seeing  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles  banished,  and  Cimon  engaged  almost 
continually  in  foreign  wars,  and  absent  from  Greece,  he  began  to  appear  in 
public  with  greater  confidence  than  before,  and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  people  ;  but  not  out  of  inclination,  for  he  was  far  from  affecting 
popular  power,  but  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  his  aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  ana 
still  more,  to  raise  n  strong  bulwark  against  the  power  and  authority  of  Cimon 
who  had  joined  with  the  nobles. 

At  the  same  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct  and  way  of  life,  and  assumed, 
in  all  things,  the  character  of  a  statesman,  wholly  busied  in  affairs  of  go- 
veniment,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  never 
seen  in  the  streets,  except  when  he  was  going  either  to  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, oi  to  the  council.  He  left  off  going  to  banquets,  assemblies,  and  other 
diversiuns  of  that  kind  which  he  had  used  to  frequent  ;  and  during  the  many 
years  that  he  presided  in  the  administration,  he  was  never  seen  to  go  to  sup- 
per with  his  friends,  except  once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near  relation. 

He  ki«ew  that  the  people,  who  are  naturally  fickle  and  inconstant,  commonly 
increase  their  disregard  lor  those  who  are  always  in  their  sight ;  and  that  to« 
strong  a  desire  to  pJease  them,  grows  at  last  tiresome  and  importunate,  and  it 
was  observed  that  such  a  behaviour  did  Themistocles  great  prejudice.  To 
avoid  this  error,  he  used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  assemblies  ;  and  never  a 
peared  before  the  people  but  at  intervals,  in  order  to  make  himself  desi 


r  ap- 
rea  ; 


•  Nunc  contra  plerique  ad  honores  adipiscendos,  et  ad  remp.  gerendam,  nudi  veniunt  et  inermc*,  nulla 
eognitione  reruiti,  nulla  scienlia  ornati. — Cic.  1    3.  de  Orat.  n.  136. 
t  Plut.  in  Symp.  I.  i.  p.  777. 

X  Glim  noscenda  vulji  n:itura,  et  quibus  modis  temjieranter  haberetur ;  jenatusque  et  (%)tunatium  ingenia 
•jiii  maxiiTie  perdidicerant,  callidi  temporuni  et  sapientes  habebantur. — Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  33. 

}  Ifta  nostra  assiduitas.  Servi,  nescis  quantiin}   interdum  afferat  hominibiis  fastidii,  quantum  sfttietatif  -« 
Utriqu's  oostnun  desiderium  nihil  obfiiisset. — Cic.  pro  Mur.  n.  21. 
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and  to  preserve  an  ascendancy  over  their  minds  that  migiitbe  always  ncrw,an(4 
never  weakened  by  too  great  an  assiduity  ;  wisely  reserving  himself  for  great 
and  important  occasions.*  Hence  it  was  said,  that  he  imitated  Jupiter,  who,  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  according  to  some  philosophers,  busied  himself 
in  great  events  only,  and  left  the  direction  of  those  of  less  importance  to  in- 
ferior deities.  And  indeed  Pericles  used  to  transact  all  petty  affairs  by  hia 
friends,  and  by  certain  orators  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  among  whom 
ivas  Ephialte^  t 

Pericles  employed  all  his  industry  and  application  to  gain  the  favour  and  es- 
teem of  the  people,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  fame  and  influence  of  Ci- 
raon.  He  could  not  however  equal  the  magnificence  and  liberality  of  his  rival, 
whose  immense  riches  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  such  presents 
as  appear  to  us  almost  incredible,  so  much  did  they  differ  from  us  in  that  re- 
spect. Finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this  particular,  he  had 
recourse  to  another  expedient,  in  order  to  gain  the  love  of  the  populace,  no 
less  effectual  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  so  lawful  and  honourable.  _  He  was 
thefirst  who  divided  the  conquered  lands  among  the  citizens  ;  who  distributed 
amoiig  them  the  public  revenues  for  the  expense  of  their  games  and  shows,  and 
annexed  pensions  to  all  public  employments  ;  so  that  certain  suras  were  bestowed 
on  them  regularly,  as  well  to  gratify  them  at  the  games,  as  for  their  pre- 
sence in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  public  assemblies.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  how  fatal  these  unhappy  politics  were  to  the  republic,  and  the  many  evils 
with  which  they  were  attended.  For  these  new  regulations  besides  their  drain- 
ing the  public  treasury,  gave  the  people  a  luxurious  and  dissolute  turn  of  mind  ; 
whereas  they  were  before  sober  and  modest,  and  contented  themselves  with 
gritting  a  livelihood  by  their  sweat  and  labour.]; 

By  such  arts  as  these,  Pericles  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchial  power 
under  a  republican  form  of  government ;  moulding  the  citizens  into  whatever 
shape  he  pleased,  and  presiding  with  unlimited  authority  in  all  the  assem- 
blies. And  indeed,  Valerius  Maximus  makes  scarcely  any  other  difference 
between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles,  except  that  the  one  exercised  a  tyrannical 
power  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  eloquence,  in 
♦vhich  he  had  made  a  very  great  progress  under  Anaxagoras.§ 

This  influence  and  authority,  however  enormous,  could  not  yet  restrain  the 
comic  writers  from  lashing  him  very  severely  in  the  theatres  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  poets  who  censured  Pericles  with  so  much  boldness, 
were  ever  punished,  or  even  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  people.  Perhaps 
it  was  out  of  prudence  and  policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage,  nor  to  silence  the  poets  ;  that  he  might  amuse  and  con- 
tent the  people  by  this  vain  shadow  of  liberty  and  p -event  their  discovering 
that  they  really  were  enslaved. 

But  Pericles  did  not  stop  here.  He  boldly  resolved,  if  possible,  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member, 
because  he  had  never  been  elected  either  archon,  thesmotheta,  king  of  the 
sacrifices,  nor  polemarch.il  These  were  different  employments  in  the  repub- 
lic, which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  given  by  lot ;  and  none  but  those 
who  had  behaved  uprightly  in  them,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus. 
Pericles,  taking  advantage  of  Cimon's  absence,  set  Ephialtes  whowashis  crea- 
ture, at  work  clandestinely ;  and  at  last  lessened  the  power  of  that  illustrious 


*  Plut.  ie  sui  la'ide,  p.  441.  t  P'"*-  ^e  Ger.  Rep.  p.  811.  t  PI"*-  >n  Pericl.  p.  156. 

X  Pencles  felicissimis  naturae  incrementis,  sub  Anaxagora  pr»ceptore  summo  studio  perpolitus  et  instruc- 
tus,  liberis  Athenarum  cenricibus  ju»um  servitutis  imposuit:  egit  euim  ille  urbem,  et  versavit  arbritrio  suo. 
Q,uid  inter  Pisistratum  et  Peiiclem  interfuit,  nisi  quod  ille  armatus,  hie  sine  armis,  tvrannidem  exercuit?-' 
Val.  Max.  I.  8.  c.  9. 

II  After  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  Athenian  government,  the  supreme  authority 
was  at  last  vested  in  nine  magistrates,  called  archons,  and  lasted  but  one  year.  One  was  called  rex, 
another  polemarchus,  a  third  archon,  and  this  rougistrate  was  properly  it  the  bead  of  the  rest,  a.t,i  gat« 
bi«  name  to  the  year  ;  and  six  thesmotneton.  who   presided  immediately  t  rcr  rhe  laws  and  dec'ee«. 

Vol,  II, 
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bodv,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  the  iiobih'ty  consisted.  The  people  em* 
boldencd  and  supported  by  so  poweifuJ  a  faction,  subverted  all  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  ancient  custonis  ;  took  from  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  the  cog- 
nizance of  most  causes  that  used  to  be  brought  before  it,  leaving  it  very  few, 
and  such  only  as  were  of  little  consequence,  and  made  themselves  absolute  mas- 
ters of  all  the  tribunals.* 

Cinion  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  to  see  the  dignity  of  the  senate 
trampled  under  foot,  and  therefore  set  every  engine  at  work  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  authority,  and  to  revive  the  aristocracy,  in  the  same  form  as  it  had 
been  established  under  Clisthenes.  But  now  his  enemies  began  to  exclaim 
and  excite  the  people  against  him  ;  reproaching  him,  among  many  other  things 
for  hi?  strong  attachment  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cimon  had  himself  given 
some  room  for  this  reproach,  by  his  not  paying  sufficient  regard  to  the  Athe- 
nian delicacy ;  for,  in  speaking  to  them,  he  would  for  ever  extol  Lacedaemon; 
and  whenever  he  censured  their  conduct  on  any  occasion,  he  used  to  say, 
"the  Spartans  do  not  act  in  this  manner."  Such  expressions  as  these  drew 
upon  him  the  hatred  and  envy  of  his  fellow-citizens;  but  an  event,  in  which 
he  nevertheless  had  no  share,  made  him  the  object  of  their  utmost  detestation. 

SECTION  VIII. — AN  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SPARTA,  &C. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  there  happened  the  most 
dreadful  earthquake  in  Sparta  that  had  ever  been  known.  In  several  places  the 
country  was  entirely  swallowed  up;  Taygetus  and  other  mountains  were  shaken 
to  their  foundations  ;  many  of  their  summits,  being  torn  away,  came  tumbling 
down  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins,  five  nouses  only  excepted.  To 
heighten  the  calamity,  the  Helots,  who  were  slaves  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  their  liberty,  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  such  as  had  escaped  the  earthquake  ;  but 
finding  them  under  arms  and  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sight of  Archidanius,  w^ho  had  assembled  them  round  him,  they  retired  into  the 
neighbouring  cities,  and  commenced  that  veiy  day  open  war,  having  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  several  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  being  strengthened 
by  the  Messenians,  who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans.f 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to  Athens  to  implore  succour ; 
but  this  was  opposed  by  Ephialtes,  who  declared  that  it  would  be  no  way  ad 
viseable  to  assist  them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that  was  the  rival  of  Athens,  which, 
he  said,  ought  to  be  left  in  ruins,  and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby  humbled  for 
ever  But  Cimon,  being  struck  with  horror  at  these  politics,  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  countr]r ;  declareing  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  was  absolutely  weak 
and  inconsistent,  "  to  leave  Greece  lame  of  one  of  its  legs,  and  Athens  without 
a  counterpoise  :"  the  people  acceded  to  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  a  succour 
was  voted.  Sparta  and  Athens  might  indeed  be  considered  as  the  two  limbs  on 
which  Greece  strood  ;  so  that  if  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  the  rest  were  in- 
evitably crippled.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  Athenians  were  so  elated  with 
their  grandeur,  and  were  become  so  proud  and  enterprising,  that  they  wanted 
a  check  ;  for  which  none  was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that  state  being  the  only  one 
that  was  capable  of  being  a  counterpoise  to  the  headstrong  disposition  of  the 
Athenians.  Cimon  therefore  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with 
four  thousand  men. 

We  ha-ve  here  an  example  of  the  prodigious  influence  which  a  man  of  fine 
;alents  and  abilities  has  in  a  state,  when  a  great  fund  of  merit  unites  in  his  per- 
son, with  a  well-established  reputation  for  probity,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  Cimon,  with  very  little  difficulty,  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  inspire  the  Athenians  with  noble  and  magnanimous  sentiments,  which 

*  Pluf.  in  Pericl.  p.  157.     In  Cjm.  p.  488. 
t  A.  M.  3534.     Ant   J.  C   470.     ^lut.  in  Cim.  p   488,  48lJ. 
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»n  outward  appearance  interfered  with  their  interest ;  and  this  in  spite  ol  the 
suggestions  of  a  secret  jealousy,  which  never  fails  to  show  itself  in  the  most 
sensible  manner  on  these  occasions.  By  the  ascendency  and  authority  which 
his  virtue  gave  him,  he  raised  them  above  the  grovelling  and  uryust,  though 
too  common,  political  views,  which  prompt  a  people  to  consider  the  calamities 
of  their  neighbours  as  an  advantage,  which  the  interest  of  their  OAvn  country 
permits  and  even  enjoins  them  to  lay  hold  of.  The  counsels  of  Cimon  were 
perfectly  wise  and  equitable  ;  but  it  is  surprising,  how  he  could  prevail  so  far 
as  to  make  a  whole  people  approve  them,  since  that  is  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  an  assembly  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  senators. 

Some  time  after,  the  Lacedaemonians  again  implored  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Messenians  and  Helots,  who  had  seized  upon  Ithoma.  But  on  the 
arrival  of  those  forces  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  Spartans  began  to 
dread  their  intrepidity,  their  power,  and  great  fame  ;  and  affronted  them  so 
far,  as  to  send  them  back,  upon  suspicion  of  their  harbouring  ill  designs,  and 
of  intending  to  turn  their  arms  against  them.* 

The  Athenians  returning  full  of  anger  and  resentment,  declared  themselves, 
from  that  very  day,  enemies  to  all  who  should  favour  the  Lacedaemonian 
interest;  for  which  reason  they  banished  Cimon  by  the  ostracism,  the  first  op- 
portunity that  presented  itself  for  that  purpose-  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  misunderstanding  between  these  two  nations,  which  afterwards  augmented 
through  mutual  discontent,  displayed  itself  in  so  strong  a  manner.  It  was  how 
ever  suspended  for  some  years,  by  truces  and  treaties,  which  prevented  its 
consequences;  but  it  at  last  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  manner,  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war. 

Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  \n  Ithoma,  after  defending  themselves  for 
ten  years,  surrendered  at  last  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  them  their  lives 
upon  condition  that  they  should  never  return  to  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  to 
exasperate  the  Lacedaemonians,  received  them  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  settled  them  in  Naupactus,  of  which  they  had  just  before  possessed  them- 
selves. The  inhabitants  of  Megara  at  the  same  time  went  over  from  the  Spar- 
tans to  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner  several  leagues  were  concluded  on  both 
sides,  and  many  battles  were  fought,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  which  Diodorus  equals  with  those  of  Marathon  and  Plataeae, 
and  in  which  Myronides,  the  Athenian  general,  defeated  the  Spartans,  who 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.j 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cimon,  thinking  himself  dispensed  from  his  pro- 
scription, repaired  with  some  soldiers  to  his  tribe  to  serve  his  country,  and  to 
fight  in  the  Athenian  army  against  the  Lacedaemonians  :  but  his  enemies  caused 
him  to  be  ordered  to  retire.  However,  before  he  went  away,  he  exhorted  his 
companions,  who  were  no  less  suspected  than  himself  of  favouring  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  fight  with  the  greatest  courage, 
to  prove  their  innocence,  and,  if  possible,  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens, a  suspicion  so  injurious  to  them  all.  Accordingly  those  brave  soldiers, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  fired  by  his  words,  demanded  his  whole  armour 
of  him,  which  they  placed  in  the  centre  of  their  little  battalion,  in  order  t3 
have  him  in  a  manner  present,  and  before  their  eyes.  They  fought  with  so 
much  valour  and  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  Athenians,  who  deeply  repented  their  having  accused  them  so  unjustly.^ 

I  omit  several  events  of  little  importance. 

SECTION  IX. CIMON  IS  RECALLED,  &,C.       HIS  DEATH. 

The  Athenians,  perceiving  the  great  occasion  they  had  for  Cimon,  recalled 
kim  from  banishment,  in  which  he  had  spent  five  years. §    It  was  Pericles  him- 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  Tliucyd.  1.  i.  p.  67,  68. 
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BC'jf  who  proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree  ;  "  so  moderate  in  those  times,'  6 
Plutarch  "were  feuds  and  animosities,  and  so  easy  to  be  appeased, whnr  tne 
welfare  of  their  country  required  it ;  and  so  happily  did  ambition,  which  i^  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  lively  passions,  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  lime-i:,  and 
ccmply  with  the  occasions  of  the  public." 

The  instant  Cimon  returned,  he  stifled  the  sparks  of  war  which  were  about 
to  break  out  among  the  Greeks,  reconciled  the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  with 
them  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five  years.  And  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  who 
were  grown  haughty  on  account  of  the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from 
having  an  opportunity,  or  harbouring  a  design  of  attacking  their  neighbours 
und  allies,  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  lead  them  at  a  great  distance  from 
home  against  the  common  enemy  ;  thus  endeavouring,  in  an  honourable  way, 
to  inure  the  citizens  to  war,  and  enrich  them  at  the  same  time.  Accordir^lj 
he  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail.  He  sent  sixty  of  these  into 
Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himself  sailed  with  the  rest  against  the  island 
of  Cyprus.*  Artabazus  was  at  that  time  in  those  seas  with  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  sail;  and  Megabyzus,  the  othergeneral  of  Artaxerxes,  with  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  As  soon  as  the  squadron 
which  Cimon  sent  into  Egypt  had  jo-ined  his  fleet,  he  sailed  and  attacked  Arta- 
bazus, and  took  one  nundred  of  his  ships.  He  sunk  many  of  them,  and  chased 
the  rest  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Phcenicia.  But,  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only 
a  prelude  to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia  in  his  return,  attacked 
Megabyzus,  defeated  him,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his  troops. 
lie  afterwards  returned  to  Cyprus  with  this  double  triumph,  and  laid  siege  to 
Citium,  a  strong  city  of  very  great  importance.  His  design,  after  he  had  re- 
duced that  island,  was  to  sail  for  Egypt,  and  again  embroil  the  affairs  of  the 
barbarians;  for  he  had  very  extensive  views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  design 
than  that  of  the  entire  subversion  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Persia.  The  ru 
mours  which  prevailed,  that  Themistocles  was  to  command  against  him,  added 
tresh  fire  to  his  courage  ;  and  almost  assured  of  success,  he  was  infinitely 
pleased  with  the  occasion  of  trying  his  abilities  with  those  of  that  general. 
But  w^e  have  already  seen  that  Themistocles  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  about 
this  time. 

Artaxerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  sustained  such  great  losses, 
resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly  he 
sent  orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athenians  upon  the 
most  advantageous  conditions  they  could.  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  propose  an  accommodation.  Plenipotentiaries  w^ere 
cbusen  on  both  sides,  and  Callias  was  at  the  head  of  those  of  Athens.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  w^ere  as  follow:  1.  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  with  such  laws  and  forms  of  government  as 
they  should  think  fit  to  choose.  2.  That  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  seas  between  the  Cyanean  and  Chelidonian  islands,  that 
is,  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  3.  That  no  Persian  gene- 
ral should  lead  any  troops  within  three  days  march  of  those  seas.  4.  That  the 
Athenians  should  not  invade  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia 
These  articles  bemg  ratified  b}'  both  parties,  peace  was  proclaimed.! 

Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians, 
had  lasted  fifty-one  years,  and  in  which  infinite  numbers  of  Persians,  as  well  ass 
Greeks,  had  perished. j 

While  the  treaty  was  negotiating,  Cimon  died,  either  of  sickness,  or  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  at  the  siege  of  Citium.  When  he  was  near  his  end, 
he  commanded  his  officers  to  sail  with  a  fleet  immediately  for  Athens,  and  to 
conceal  his  death  with  the  utmost  care.  Accordingly  this  was  executed  with 
so  much  secrecy,  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  allies  once  suspected  it ;   and 
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they  re:uniea  safe  to  Athens,  still  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  Cimon, 
though  he  had  been  dead  more  than  thirty  days. 

Cimon  was  universally  regretted,  which  is  no  wonder,  since  he  was  possessed 
of  all  those  qualitiesj  which  dignify  the  soul  ;  the  most  tender  son  ;  a  faithful 
friend  ;  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  cciuntry  ;  a  great  politician ;  an  accomplished 
ffeneraij  modest  when  raised  to  the  highest  employments  and  most  distinguished 
honours;  liberal  and  beneficent  almost  to  profusion ;  simple  and  averse  to  osten- 
tation of  every  kind,  even  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  abundance ;  in  fine,  so 
great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens,  as  to  share  his  whole  estate  with  thems  with- 
out being  ashamed  of  such  companions  of  h'u  fortune.*  History  mentions  nr 
statues  or  monuments  erected  to  his  memory,  nor  any  magnificent  obsequiei 
celebrated  after  his  death  :  but  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid  him, 
were  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  people  ;  these  were  permanent  and  lasting 
statues,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  inclemencies  of  weather  or  the  injuries 
of  time,  and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtuous  to  the  remotest  ages. 
For  the  most  splendid  mausoleums,  the  works  of  brass  and  marble  that  are 
raised  in  honour  of  wicked  great  men,  are  despised  by  posterity,  as  sepulchres 
which  inclose  nothing  but  vile  dust  and  putrefaction.! 

What  followed  proved  more  strongly  the  lo»s  which  Greece  had  sustained 
b}^  his  death  :  for  Cimon  was  the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  generals  who  did  any 
thing  considerable  or  glorious  against  the  barbarians.  Excited  by  the  orators, 
who  gained  the  strongest  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  sowed 
tue  seeds  of  division  in  their  public  asssemblies,  they  turned  their  animosity 
against  each  other,  and  at  last  proceeded  to  open  war,  the  fatal  consequences 
01  which  no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent;  a  circumstance  that  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  affairs  of  Greec*;. 

SECTION  X. THUCYDIDES  IS  OPPOSED  TO  PERICLES,  &C. 

The  nobles  of  Athens,  seeing  Pericles  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  power, 
and  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  him  with  a  man, 
who,  in  some  measure,  might  make  head  against  him,  and  prevent  his  autho- 
rity from  growing  up  to  monarchy.  Accordingly  they  opposed  him  with 
Thucydides,  Cimon's  brother-in-law,  a  man  who  had  displayed  his  wisdom  on 
numberle.-s  occasions.  He,  indeed,  did  not  possess  military  talents  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree  as  Pericles  ;  but  then  he  had  as  great  an  influence  over  the 
people,  shaping  their  opinions,  and  directing  their  assemblies  as  he  pleased : 
and  as  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  city,  but  continually  combated  Pericles  in  all 
his  designs,  he  soon  restored  things  to  an  equilibrium.  On  the  other  side,  Pe- 
ricles was  solicitous  of  pleasing  the  people  on  all  occasions,  and  slackened  the 
rein  more  than  ever  ,  entertaining  them  as  often  as  possible  with  shows,  fes- 
tivals, games,  and  other  diversions.! 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  a  great  num 
ber  of  poor  citizens,  by  putting  them  on  board  a  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty 
ships,  which  he  fitted  out  every  year ;  and  thereby  did  his  country  an  impor- 
tant service,  by  training  up  a  great  number  of  seamen  for  its  defence  ;  he  alsc 
Slanted  several  colonies  in  Chersonesus,  in  Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  the 
isalta?  m  Thrace.  There  was  a  very  noble  one  in  Italy,  of  which  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  which  built  Thurium.  Pericles  had  different 
views  in  settling  those  colonies,  besides  the  particular  design  he  might  have 
of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people  by  that  means.  His  chief  motives  were, 
to  clear  the  city  of  a  great  number  of  idle  persons,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
disturb  the  government ;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  who 
before  were  unable  to  subsist  themselves  ;  in  fine,  to  awe  the  allies,  by  settling 
native  Athenians  among  them  as  so  many  garrisons,  which  might  prevent  their 

♦  Sic  se  gerendo  minime  est  mirandum,  si  et  vita  ejus  fuit  secura,  et  mors  acerbn. — Corn.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  4t 
\  Hx  pulcherrimae  efl&gie»  et  mansurae.     Nam  quae  saxa  struuntur,  si  judicium  posterorum  in  odium  ret 
it,  pro  sepulchris  spernnntur. — Tacit.  Annal.  1.  4.  c.  38. 
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eng^ing  inany  measure  contrary  to  the  interests  ol  the  people.  The  Romans 
actea  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  so  wise  a  policy  wa.s 
one  of  the  most  eifectual  methods  used  by  them  to  secure  the  tranquillity  oi 
the  state. 

But  the  circumstances  which  did  Pericles  the  greatest  honour  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  was  his  adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices  arnJ  other 
works,  which  raised  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  foreigners,  and  gavr 
them  a  high  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  surprising  that,  in  so 
snon  a  space,  so  many  works  of  arcnitecture,  sculpture, engraving,  and  painting, 
^ould  have  been  performed,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
fection ;  for  it  is  generally  found,  that  edifices  raised  in  haste  boast  neither  a 
iolid  and  durable  grace,  nor  the  legularity  required  in  works  of  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  kind.  Commonly,  nothing  but  length  of  time,  joined  to  assiduous 
labour,  can  give  them  such  a  strength  as  may  preserve,  and  make  them  triumph 
over  ages ;  and  this  raises  our  wonder  still  more  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Peri- 
cles, which  were  finished  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  yet  subsisied  through  so 
great  a  length  of  time.  For  each  of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it  was  finished, 
had  the  beauty  of  an  antique  ;  and  at  this  time,  i.  e.  "  above  five  hundred  years 
after,'' says  Plutarch,  "they  retained  a  freshness  and  youth  as  if  just  finished 
by  the  artist ;  so  happily  do  they  preserve  the  graces  and  charms  of  noveltjr, 
which  will  not  suffer  time  to  diminish  their  lustre  ;  as  if  an  ever-blooming  spirit, 
and  a  soul  exempt  from  age,  were  diffused  into  every  part  of  those  works. 

But  that  circumstance,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
raised  the  jealousy  of  the  people  against  Pericles.  His  enemies  were  for  ever 
crying  aloud  in  the  assemblies,  that  it  was  dishonourable  to  the  Athenians,  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  sent  for  from 
Delos  where  it  had  been  deposited  ;  that  the  allies  must  necessarily  consider 
such  an  attempt  as  a  manifest  tyranny,  when  they  found  that  the  sums  which 
had  been  extorted  from  them,  upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed  in  the 
war,  were  laid  out  by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  and  embellishing  their  city,  in 
making  magnificent  statues,  and  raising  temples  that  cost  millions.  They  did 
Dot  exaggerate  on  these  occasions;  for  the  temple  of  Minerva,  alone,  called  the 
Parthenon,  had  cost  three  millions  of  livres.* 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  give  the  allies  an  account  of  the  moneys  they  had  received  from  them: 
that  it  was  enough  they  defended  them  from  the  barbarians,  whom  they  had 
repulsed,  while  the  allies  furnished  neither  soldiers,  horses,  nor  ships  ;  and  were 
excused  for  some  sums  of  money,  which,  from  the  instant  they  were  paid  in, 
were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  donors,  but  of  those  who  received  thrm. 
provided  they  performed  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  and  in  consideration  of 
which  they  were  received.  He  added,  that  as  the  Athenians  were  sufficiently 
provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  war,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  em- 
ploy the  rest  of  their  riches  in  edifices  and  other  works,  which,  when  finished, 
would  give  immortal  glory  to  their  city;  and  the  whole  time  they  were  carrying 
on,  diffused  a  plentv  of  all  things,  and  gave  bread  to  an  infinite  number  of  citi- 
zens :  that  they  had  themselves  ail  Kinas  of  maleriais,  as  timber,  stone,  brass, 
ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  Cyprus  wood;  and  all  sorts  of  artificers  capable  of  working 
them,  as  carpenters,  masons,  3mifns,stone-cutters,  dyers,  goldsmiths;  artificers 
in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers,  and  turners ;  men  fit  to  conduct  their  naval 
affairs,  as  merchants,  sailors,  and  experienced  pilots  ;  others  for  land- carriage, 
as  cartwrights,  wagoners,  carters,  rope-makers,  pavers,  &c.  That  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  state  to  employ  these  different  artificers  and  workmen,  who, 
as  so  many  separate  bodies,  formed,  when  united,  a  kind  of  peaceable  and  do- 
mestic army,  whose  different  functions  and  employments  diffused  gain  and  jn- 
crease  among  all  sexes  and  ages  :  lastly,  that  while  men  of  robust  bodies,  and 
of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether  soldiers  or  n>ariners,  and  those  who  were  lo 
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rtiedifferL'iit  garrisons,  were  supported  with  the  public  nioiie}^?  it  was  but  just, 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  city  should  also-  'ze  maintained  in 
their  way;  and  that,  as  all  were  members  of  the  same  repu'^Mc,  they  all  should 
reap  the  same  ad\antag-e5,  by  doing  it  services,  which  th  .ugh  of  a  different 
kind,  did  however  all  contribute  to  its  security  or  ornament. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Pericles  offered  to  defray  the 
expense  of  all  these  things,  provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the  public  in- 
scription, that  he  only  iiad  been  at  the  charge  of  them.  At  these  words  the 
people,  either  admiring  his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emulation,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  let  him  engross  that  glor>^  cried  with  one  voice,  Ihat  he  might 
take  out  of  the  public  treasuiy  all  the  sums  necessary  tor  his  purpose. 

Phidias,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  presided  over  all  these  woH^s,  as  director- 
general.  It  was  he  who  particularly  cast  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  represent- 
ing Pallas,  which  was  so  highly  valued  by  all  the  judges  of  antiquity.*  There 
arose  an  incredible  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  several  artificers,  who  all 
strove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immortalize  their  names  by  master-pieces  of  art 

The  Odeon,  or  music-theatre,  which  had  a  great  number  of  seats  and  col- 
umns within  it,  and  whose  roof  grew  narrower  by  degrees,  and  terminated  in 
A  point,  was  built,  as  history  informs  us,  after  the  model  of  Xerxes's  tent,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  tim.e  he  proposed,  with 
great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  musical  games  should 
be  celebrated  on  the  festival  called  Panathensea  ;  and  having  been  chosen  the 
judge  and  distributor  of  the  prizes,  he  regulated  the  manner  in  which  musi- 
cians should  play  on  the  flute  and  lyre,  as  well  as  sing.  From  that  time,  the 
musical  games  were  always  exhibited  in  this  theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the  beauty  and  splendour  of 
these  works  were  admired,  the  greater  envy  and  clamour  were  raised  against 
Pericles.  The  orators  of  the  opposite  faction  were  continually  exclaiming  against 
him,  and  tearing  his  character  to  pieces  ;  accusing  him  of  squandering  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  and  laying  out  very  unseasonably  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  edi- 
fices, whose  magnificence  was  of  no  use.  At  last,  the  rupture  between  him 
and  Thucydides  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  one  or  the  other  must  neces- 
sarily be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  He  got  the  better  of  Thucydides,  pre 
vailed  in  having  him  banished,  by  that  means  crushed  the  faction  which  op- 
posed him,  and  obtained  a  despotic  authority  over  the  city  and  government 
of  Athens.  He  now  disposed  at  pleasure  of  the  public  moneys,  troops,  and 
ships.  The  land  and  sea  were  subject  to  him  ;  and  he  reigned  singly  and 
alone  in  that  wide  domain,  which  extended,  not  only  over  the  Greeks,  but  the 
barbarians  also,  and  which  was  cemented  and  strengthened  by  the  obedience 
and  fidelity  of  the  conquered  nations,  by  the  friendship  of  kings,  and  treaties 
concluded  with  various  princes. 

Historians  expatiate  greatly  on  the  magnificent  edifices  and  other  works  with 
which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and  I  have  related  faithfully  their  testimony  ; 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  the  complaints  and  murmurs  raised  against  him  wer^ 
very  ill  grounded.  And  indeed,  was  it  just  in  him  to  expend  in  superfluous 
buildings  and  vain  decomtions,  the  immense  sumsj  intended  for  carrying  on 
the  war ;  and  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  released  the  allies  froni 
part  of  the  contributions,  which,  in  his  administration,  were  raised  to  a  third 
part  more  than  before  ?  According  to  Cicero,  such  edifices  and  other  works 
only  are  w^orthy  of  admiration,  as  are  of  use  to  the  public,  as  aqueducts,  city- 
walls,  citr.df;ls,  arsenals,  sea-ports  ;  and  to  these  we  must  add,  the  works  made 
by  Pericles,  to  join  Athens  to  the  port  of  Piraeus.l  But  Cicero  observes,  at 
the  same  time,  that  Pericles  was  blamed  for  squandering  away  the  public  trea- 
sure, merely  to  embellish  the  city  with  superfluous  ornaments.     Plato,  who 

N'on  MJnervae  Athenls  facta;  amplitudine  utemur,  ci'm  ea  silcubilorum  xxvi.     Ebore  haec  et  auro  cm 
gut. — Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5.     This  statue  was  twcjty-six  cubits  in  height. 
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fonnccl  a  judgnieni  of  things,  not  from  their  outward  splendour,  but  fron.  trutiv 
observes,  after  his  master  Socrates,  that  Pericles,  with  all  his  grand  edificef 
and  other  works,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one  of  the  citizens  in  virtue, 
but  rather  corrupted  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  ancient  manners.* 

SECTION  XI. — PERICLES  CHANGES  HIS  CONDUCT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  Pericles  saw  himself  invested  with  the  whole  authority,  he  began  to 
change  his  !)ehaviour.  He  was  no  longer  mild  and  tractable  as  before,  and 
ceased  to  submit  or  abandon  himself  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  the  people 
as  to  so  many  winds  ;  but  drawing  in,  says  Plutarch,  the  reins  of  this  too  loose 
P'.  pular  government,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  screw  up  the  strings  of  an  in- 
sirumert  when  too  slack,  he  changed  it  into  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a  kind  ol 
monarcny,  without  departing  from  the  public  good.  Choosing  always  whal 
was  most  expedient,  and  becoming  irreproachable  in  all  things,  he  gained  so 
powerful  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  turned  and  di 
rected  them  at  pleasure.  Sometimes,  by  his  bare  counsel,  and  by  persuasive 
methods,  he  would  win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain  their  assent  spon- 
taneously ;  at  other  times,  when  he  found  them  obstinate,  be  would  in  a  man- 
ner drag  them  forward  against  their  will,  to  those  things  that  were  for  their 
good  ;  imitating  on  this  occasion  a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  a  tedious  and  stub- 
born disease,  knows  what  times  are  proper  for  him  to  indulge  his  patient  in  in- 
nocent medicaments  that  are  pleasing  ;  in  order  afterwards  to  administer  those 
of  a  strong  and  violent  nature,  which  indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone 
capable  of  restoring  his  health.! 

And  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill  and  abilities  were  required  to 
manage  and  govern  a  populace  haughty  from  their  power,  and  exceedingly  ca- 
pricious ;  and  on  this  occasion  Pericles  succeeded  wonderfully.  He  used  to 
employ^  according  to  the  different  situation  of  things,  som.etimes  hope,  and  at 
other  -..r.es  fear,  either  to  check  the  wild  transports  and  starts  of  the  people, 
or  to  raise  them  when  dejected  and  desponding.  By  this  conduct  he  showed 
that  eloquence,  as  Plato  observes,  is  the  only  art  of  directing  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  will ;  and  that  the  chief  excellency  of  this  art  consists  in  moving 
seasonably,  the  various  r-assions,  whether  gentle  or  violent ;  which  being  to  the 
soul  what  strings  are  to  a  musical  instrument,  need  only  to  be  touched  by  an 
ingenious  and  skilful  hand  to  produce  their  effect. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance  which  gave  Peri- 
cles this  great  authority,  was  not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  but,  as  Tbu- 
cydides  observes,  the  reputation  of  his  life,  and  great  probity, 

Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles,  one  quality  which  is  veiy  essential  to  states- 
men ;  a  quality  well  adapted  to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  which  supposes  a  great  superiority  of  mind  ;  and  that  is,  for  a  man  to  be 
fully  persuaded  that  he  wants  the  counsel  of  others,  and  is  not  able  to  manage 
and  direct  all  things  alone  ;  to  associate  with  himself  persons  of  merit  in  his 
labours,  to  employ  each  of  these  according  to  his  talents  ;  and  to  ^ave  the 
management  of  small  matters  which  only  consume  time,  and  deprive  oim  of 
the  liberty  of  mirsd  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  important  affairs.  Sucn  con- 
duct  says  Plutarch,  is  productive  of  two  advantages.  First,  it  extinguishes  or 
at  least  breaks  the  force  of  envy  and  jealousy,  by  dividing,  in  some  measure, 
a  power  which  is  grating  and  offensive  to  us  when  w'e  see  it  united  'n  one  sin- 
gle person,  as  if  all  merit  centered  in  him  alone.  Secondly,  it  advances  and 
facilitates  the  execution  of  affairs,  and  makes  their  success  more  certain.  Plu- 
tarch, the  better  to  explain  his  thoughts,  employs  a  very  natural  and  beautiful 
comparison.  "  The  hand,"  says  he,  "  which,  from  its  being  divided  into  five 
fingers,  so  far  from  being  weaker,  is  the  stronger,  more  active,  and  better 
adapted  to  motion  on  that  very  account."  It  is  the  same  with  a  statesman,  who 
has  the  skill  to  divide  his  cares  and  functions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  who  by 
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raat  means  makes  his  aulhority  more  active,  more  extensive  and  decisive  • 
whereas  the  indiscreet  fire  of  a  narrow-minded  man,  who  takes  umbrage  at, 
and  is  for  engrossing  all  things,  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  set  his  we-ak- 
ness  and  incapacity  in  a  stronger  light,  and  to  disconcert  his  affairs.  But  Peri- 
cles, says  Plutarch",  did  not  act  in  this  manner.  Like  a  skilful  pilot,  who  though 
lie  stands  almost  motionless  himself,  yet  puts  every  thing  in  motion,  and  will 
sometimes  seat  subaltern  officers  at  the  helm  :  so  Pericles  was  the  soul  of  the 
government ;  and,  seeming  to  do  nothing  of  himself,  he  actuated  and  governed 
all  things  ;  employing  the  eloquence  of  one  man,  the  credit  and  interest  of 
another,  the  prudence  of  a  third,  the  bravery  and  courage  of  a  fourth,  and  so  on.* 

To  what  has  been  here  related,  we  may  add  another  quality  which  is  no  less 
rare  and  valuable  ;  I  mean,  a  noble  and  disinterested  soul.  Pericles  had  so 
great  a  disinclination  to  receiving  gifts,  so  utter  a  contempt  for  riches,  and  w-as 
so  far  above  all  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  that,  though  he  had  raised  Athens  to 
the  richest  and  most  flourishing  state  ;  though  his  power  had  surpassed  that  of 
many  tyrants  and  kings  ;  though  he  had  long  disposed  in  an  absolute  manner 
of  the  treasures  of  Greece,  he  did  not  however  add  a  single  drachm  to  the  es- 
tate he  inherited  from  his  father.  This  was  the  source,  the  true  cause,  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  Pericles  in  the  republic  ;  the  just  and  merited  reward  of 
his  integrity  and  perfect  disinterestedness.! 

It  was  not  only  for  a  few  short  moments,  nor  during  the  first  heats  of  favour, 
which  are  generally  short-lived,  that  he  preserved  his  authority.  He  maintained 
it  forty  years,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cimon,  of  Tolmides,  of 
Thucydides,  and  many  others,  who  all  declared  agamst  him  ;  and  of  these  forty 
years,he  spent  fifteen  without  a  rival,  from  the  banishment  of  Thucydides,  and 
disposed  all  affairs  with  absolute  power.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this 
supreme  authority,  which  he  had  rendered  perpetual  and  unlimited  in  bis  own 
person,  his  soul  was  always  superior  to  the  charms  and  allurements  of  wealth, 
though  he  never  neglected  improving  his  estate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
For  Pericles  did  not  act  like  those  rich  men,  who,  notwithstanding  their  im- 
mense revenues,  either  through  negligence  or  want  of  economy,  or  theexipensefi 
of  pride  and  folly,  are  always  poor  in  the  midst  of  their  riches  ;  unable  and 
unwilling  to  do  the  least  service  to  their  virtrous  friends,  or  their  faithful  and 
zealous  domestics  ;  and  at  last  die  in  every  one's  debt,  whence  their  name  and 
memory  are  had  in  the  utmost  detestation  by  their  unfortunate  creditors.  I 
shall  not  expatiate  on  another  "xtreme,  to  which  this  negligence  and  want  of 
economy  generally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a  love  of  gifts  and  exactions ;  for  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  public  moneys,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  may 
be  applied,  viz.  that  when  a  man  has  squandered  away  his  estate,  he  then  makes 
it  his  whole  study  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  it  by  all  means,  not  excepting  the 
most  criminal.^ 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  a  statesman  should  make  of  his  riches. 
He  was  sensible  that  he  ought  to  expend  them  in  the  service  of  the  public,  in 
procuring  able  men  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  ;  in  relieving  good  offi- 
cers, who  too  often  are  in  unhappy  circumstances  :  and  in  rewarding  and  en- 
couraging merit  of  every  kind,  and  a  thousand  such  things  ;  to  which,  doubt- 
less either  on  account  of  the  exquisite  joy  they  give,  or  the  solid  glory  that  re- 
sults from  them,  no  one  will  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  compare  the  expenses 
lavished  away  in  entertainments,  equipages,  or  gaming.  In  this  view  Pericles 
managfid  his  estate  with  the  utmost  economy  ;  having  himself  taught  one  of 
his  old  servants  to  take  care  of  his  domestic  concerns  ;  and  he  always  had  the 
account  brought  him,  at  stated  times,  of  al!  things  thnt  had  been  received  as 
well  as  expended  :  confining  himself  and  his  family  to  a  decent  subsistence 
(from  w^hich  he  excluded  rigidly  ail  superfluities  of  a  vcr.n  and  ostentatious 
kind,)  suitable  lo  his  estate  and  condition.     This  vva}^  of  life,  did  by  no  nieaiw 
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please  his  children  when  they  were  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  much  less 
his  wile.  They  thought  Pericles  did  not  live  at  sufficient  expej.se  for  persons 
of  their  rank  ;  and  murmured  at  that  low,  sordid  economy,  as  they  called  it, 
which  carried  no  air  of  the  plenty  which  generally  reigned  in  houses  where 
riches  and  authority  are  united.  Pericles  however,  paid  little  regard  to  these 
complaints,  and  directed  his  view  to  things  of  much  greater  importance. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  apply  on  this  occasion,  a  very  just  remark 
of  Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Aristides  and  Cato.  After  saying,  that  political 
virtue,  or  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  kingdoms,  is  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  that  man  can  acquire,  he  adds,  that  economy  is  not  one  of  the  most  in- 
considerable branches  of  this  virtue.  And  indeed,  as  riches  are  one  of  the 
means  which  may  most  contribute  to  the  securit}^  or  ruin  of  a  state,  the  art  that 
teaches  to  dispose  of,  and  make  a  good  use  of  them,  and  which  is  called  econ- 
omy, is  certainly  a  branch  of  the  art  of  policy  ;  and  not  one  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable branches  of  it,  since  great  wMsdom  is  required,  in  order  to  observe  a 
just  medium  on  these  occasions,  and  to  banish  poverty  and  too  great  opulence 
from  a  country.  It  is  this  art,  which,  avoiding  industriously  all  trifling  and 
needless  expenses,  prevents  a  magistrate  from  being  forced  to  overburden  a 
people  with  taxes  ;  and  keeps  always  in  reserve,  in  the  public  coffers,  moneys 
sufficient  for  carrying  on  wars  that  may  break  out,  or  for  providing  against  any 
unforeseen  accident.  Now  what  is  said  of  a  kingdom,  or  of  a  city,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  particular  persons.  For  a  city,  which  is  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  houses,  and  which  forms  a  whole  of  several  parts  united,  is  either  powertu) 
or  weak  when  taken  together,  in  proportion  as  all  the  members  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  certainly  acquitted  himself  well  w^th  re- 
gard to  that  part  of  this  science  which  relates  to  the  government  of  a  tamily ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  administration  of  the 
public  revenues. 

SECTION    Xir. — JEALOUSY     AND     CONTESTS     ARISE     BETWEEN     THE   ATHENIANS 
AND    LACEDAEMONIANS. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect  to  his  domestic  concerns  :* 
and  he  was  no  less  famous  for  his  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  Lace- 
daemonians beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  t'ne  prosperity  of  the  Athenians,  and 
to  take  umbrage  at  it,  Pericles,  to  inspire  his  citizens  Avith  greater  courage  and 
magnanimity,  published  a  decree,  importing,  that  orders  should  be  sent  to  all 
the  Greeks,  inhabiting  either  Europe  or  Asia,  and  all  the  cities  great  or  small, 
to  send  immediately  their  deputies  or  representatives  to  Athens,  to  examine 
and  debate  on  ways  and  means  to  rebuild  the  temples  that  had  been  burnt  by 
the  barbarians  ;  to  perform  the  sacrifices,  which  they  had  engaged  themselves 
to  offer  up,  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  Greece,  when  war  was  carrying 
on  against  them  :  as  also,  to  determine  on  the  expedients  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing such  an  order  and  discipline  in  their  nnvy,  that  all  ships  might  sail  in 
safety,  and  the  Greeks  live  in  peace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons  were  chosen  for  this  embassy,  each  of  whom 
was  upwards  of  fifty  years  old.  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  the  lonians  and  Do- 
rians of  Asia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  far  as  Lesbos  and  Rhodes ; 
five  to  the  countries  of  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  Byzantium.  Five 
were  ordered  to  go  to  Boeotia,  t{^  Phocis,  and  to  Peloponnesus  ;  and  from  thence 
by  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  to  proceed  to  the  several  cities  of  the  upper  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  Acainania  and  Ambracia.  The  last  five  were  ordered  to  cross 
Euboea,and  to  go  to  the  people  of  mount  (Eta,  and  those  of  the  gulf  of  Malea, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phthiotis,  of  x\chaia,  and  of  Thessaly  ;  and  to  induce 
the  several  nations  to  come  to  the  assembly  convened  at  Athens,  and  to  a.«,sist 
at  the  debates  which  should  be  there  carried  on,  concerning  peace,  and  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece.     I  judged  it  nescesary  to  en'er  into  this  detail,    ^  fi 
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shows  how  far  the  powei  of  the  Greeks  extended,  and  the  authoritj'  which  the 
A'henians  enjoyed  among  them. 

But  all  these  solicitations  were  in  vain ;  as  the  cities  did  not  send  their  de- 
puties, which,  according  to  historians,  was  owing  to  the  opposition  made  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a  circumstance  we  are  not  to  wonder  at.  They  wen* 
sensible  that  the  design  of  Pericles  was,  to  have  Athens  acknowledged  as  mis- 
tress and  sovereign  of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities ;  and  Lacedaemon  was  far 
from  allowing  her  that  honour.  A  secret  spirit  of  dissension  had,  for  some  years, 
begun  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Greece  ;  and  we  shall  find  by  the  sequel, 
that  this  discord  augmented  continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  fame  for  the  wisdom  with  which  he  formed  and 
conducted  his  enterprises.  The  troops  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him, 
and  whenever  they  followed  him,  assured  themselves  of  success.  His  chief 
maxim  of  war  was,  never  to  venture  a  battle  unless  he  was  almost  certain  of 
victory,  and  not  to  lavish  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He  used  to  say  frequently, 
that  were  it  in  his  power,  they  should  be  immortal  ;  that  when  trees  were 
felled,  thry  shoot  to  life  again  in  a  little  time,  but  when  men  once  die,  they  are 
lost  forever.  A  victory  that  was  only  the  effect  of  happy  temerity,  appeared 
to  him  to  merit  but  little  praise,  though  it  was  often  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  did  him  great  honour,  and  was 
Df  great  advantage  to  all  the  Greeks  of  that  country  ;  for  he  not  only  strength- 
ened the  Grecian  cities  of  that  peninsula,  by  the  colonies  of  Athenians  which  he 
carried  thither,  but  also  shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a  strong  v/ail,  and  with  forts  at 
proper  distances  from  sea  to  sea  ;  by  that  means  securing  the  whole  country  from 
the  perpetual  incursions  of  the  Thracians,  who  were  very  near  neighbours  to  it 

He  also  sailed  with  a  hundred  ships  round  Peloponnesus,  spreading  the  terror 
of  the  Athenian  arms  wherever  he  came,  the  success  of  which  was  not  once 
interrupted  on  this  occasion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  with  a  lai^e,  well-manned, 
and  magnificent  fleet ;  and  granted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  ask 
of  him.  At  the  same  time  he  displayed  to  the  barbarian  nations  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  their  kings  and  princes,  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  Athen- 
ians, and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with  which  he  sailed  to  all  paHs, 
that  they  possessed  the  empire  of  the  seas  without  a  rival. 

But  so  constant  and  such  brilliant  success  began  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
Atheniats.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they  now 
resolved  on  the  boldest  and  most  lofty  projects.  They  were  for  ever  speakinjj^ 
of  new  attempts  upon  Egypt  ;  of  attacking  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  great 
king  ;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily,  a  fatal  and  unhappy  design,  which 
at  that  time  did  not  take  effect,  though  it  was  revived  soon  after;  and  to  ex- 
tend their  conquests  towards  Etruria  on  one  side,  and  Carthage  on  the  other 
Pericles  was  far  from  encouraging  such  extravagant  designs,  or  supporting 
them  with  his  influence  and  approbation.  On  the  cqntrary,  his  whole  study 
was  to  damp  that  restless  ardour,  and  check  an  ambition  which  no  longer 
knew  either  bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Athenians  ought 
to  employ  their  forces  for  the  future,  only  in  securing  and  preserving  their  pre- 
sent acquisitions  ;  and  he  thought  he  had  gained  a  great  point,  in  restraining 
the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  reducing  of  which  he  always  medi- 
tated ;  and  this  was  particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war.* 

This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raised  on  account  of  Delphos. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  having  entered  armed  into  the  countiy  where  that  temple 
IS  situated,  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  superintendence  of 
that  temple,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Delphians.  As  soon  as  they  lel^t  it,  Peri- 
cles went  thither  with  an  army,  and  restored  the  Phocians.t 

The  Eubceans  having  rebelled  at  the  samo  time,  Pericles  was  ol.Iiged  to 
rsarch  thither  with  an  army.     He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  news  w^g 
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brought,  that  thf;  inhabitants  of  JVIegara  had  taken  up  arms  ;  and  that  the  Lst 
cedsemonians,  headed  by  Plistonax  their  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica 
This  obliged  him  to  quit  Eub'ea,  and  to  go  with  all  possible  expedition  to  de 
fend  hi'  country.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  being  retired,  he  returned  against 
the  rebels,  and  again  subjected  all  the  cities  of  Eubtea  to  the  Athenians. 

After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was  concluded  between  the 
/Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  This  treaty  restored  tranquillity  for  the  pre- 
sent :  but  as  it  did  not  descend  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jealousy 
ind  enmity  of  the  two  nations,  the  calm  was  not  of  long  duration.* 

JECTPON    XIII. — NEW  SUBJECTS  OF    CO.N /ENTION  BETWEEN  THE    TWO    NATIONS. 

The  Athenians,  six  years  after,  took  up  arms  against  Samos  in  favour  of  Mi- 
letus. These  two  cities  were  contesting  for  that  of  Priene,  to  which  each 
claimed  a  right.  It  is  pretended,  that  Pericles  fomented  this  war  to  please  a 
famous  courtezan,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond  :  her  name  was  Aspasia,  a  native 
of  Miletus.  After  several  events  and  battles,  Pericles  besieged  the  capital 
)f  the  island  of  Samos.  It  is  said,  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  used  mili- 
i.ary  engines,  as  battering-rams  and  tortoises,  invented  by  Artemon  the  engi- 
leer,  who  was  lame,  and  therefore  was  always  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  batte- 
ries; whence  he  was  surnamed  Periphoretus.  The  use  of  these  machines  had 
long  been  known  in  the  East.  The  Samians,  after  sustaining  a  siege,  of  nine 
nonths  surrendered  ;  Pericles  demolished  their  walls,  dispossessed  them  of  their 
ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Part 
of  this  sum  they  paid  down  ;  agreed  to  disburse  the  rest  at  a  certain  time, 
and  gave  hostages  by  way  of  security  for  the  payment.! 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles  being  returned  to  Athens,  buried  in  a 
splendid  manner  all  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  war,  and  pronounced  in  p<^r' 
son  the  funeral  oration  over  their  graves.  This  custom,  which  he  first  intixj- 
duced,  was  afterwards  regularly  observed.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  always 
appointed  the  orator  on  these  occasions.  He  v\as  chosen,  ten  years  after,  for 
the  like  ceremony,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Pericles,  who  foresaw  that  a  rupture  would  soon  ensue  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians,  advised  the  former  to  send  aid  to  the  people  of 
Corcyra,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  invaded;  and  to  win  over  to  their  interest 
that  island,  which  was  so  very  formidable  at  sea  :  foretelling  them,  that  they 
should  be  attacked  by  the  Peloponnesians.  The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  people  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  whicli  gave  rise  to  that  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in  the  Grecian  history,  was  as  follows.] 

Epidamnum,§  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  among  the  Taulantians,  Avas  a 
colony  of  Corcyrans,  founded  by  Phalius  of  Corinth.  This  city  growing  in 
time,  very  large  and  populous,  divisions  arose  in  it,  and  the  common  people  e.x- 
pelled  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  went  over  to  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  infested  them  greatly  with  their  incursions  In  this  extremity  they  (ir9i 
had  recourse  to  the  Corcyrans,  and  being  refused  by  them,  they  addressed 
the  Corinthians,  who  took  them  under  their  protection,  sent  succours  to,  and 
settled  other  inhabitants  in  it.  But  they  did  not  continue  long  unmolested  there, 
the  Corcyrans  besieged  it  with  a  large  fleet.  The  people  of  Corinth  hastened 
to  its  aid,  but  having  been  defeated  at  sea,  the  ci^y  surrendered  that  verj^  day, 
upon  condition  that  the  foreigners  should  be  slaves,  and  the  Corinthians  pri- 
soners, till  farther  orders.  The  Corcyrans  erected  a  trophy,  murdered  a!! 
their  prisoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  countiy. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a  greater  army  tlian  th< 
former,  and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet.  The  people  o[  Corcyra,  finding  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  alone  to  resist  such  powerful  enemies,  sent  to  ihe  Athen- 
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tans  lo  desire  their  alliance.  The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between  the 
siaies  01  Greece,  letl  such  Grecian  cities  as  had  not  declared  tliemselves,  the 
hbert}-  of  joining  whom  they  pleased,  or  of  standing  neutral.  This  the  Cor 
cyrans  had  hitherto  done  ;  judging  it  their  interest  not  to  espouse  any  party  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  without  allies.  They  now  sent 
for  this  purpose  to  Athens,  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Corinthians, 
they  also  sent  deputies  thither.  The  atfair  was  debated  with  great  warmth  in 
presence  of  the  people,  who  heard  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  twice 
put  to  the  vote  in  the  assembly.  The  Athenians  declared  the  first  time  ie 
Hivour  of  the  Corinthians;  but  afterwards  changing  their  opinion  (doubtless  on 
the  remonstrances  of  Pericles,)  they  received  the  Corcyrans  into  their  alliance. 
However,  they  did  not  go  so  tar  as  to  conclude  a  league  otiensive  and  defensive 
with  them,  for  the}^  could  not  declare  war  against  Corinth,  without  breaking  at 
the  same  time  with  all  Peloponnesus  ;  but  only  agreed  to  succour  each  othei 
mutually,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked,  either  personally,  or  in  tlieir  allies. 
Their  real  design  was,  to  set  these  two  states,  very  powerful  oy  sea,  at  va- 
riance ;  and  after  each  should  have  exhausted  the  other  by  a  tedious  war,  to 
triumph  over  the  weakest :  for,  at  that  time,  there  were  but  three  states  in 
Greece,  who  possessed  powerful  fleets  ;  and  these  were,  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Corcyra.  They  also  had  a  design  on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  their  taking  the 
island  of  Corcyra  would  very  much  promote. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyrans,  and  accordingly 
sent  them  ten  galleys,  but  with  an  order  for  them  not  to  engage  the  Corinthians, 
unless  they  should  first  invade  the  island  of  Corcyra,  or  some  other  place  be 
longing  to  their  allies  ;  this  precaution  was  used,  in  order  that  the  articles  of 
the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  their  orders.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Corcyrans  and  the  Corinthians  near  the  island  of  Sybota,  opposite  to  Cor- 
cyra. It  was  one  of  the  most  considerable,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  ships, 
that  ever  was  fought  between  the  Greeks.  The  advantage  was  almost  equal 
on  both  sides.  About  the  end  of  the  battle,  as  night  was  drawing  on,  twenty 
Athenian  galleys  came  up.  The  Corcyrans,  with  this  reinforcement,  sailed  the 
next  morning  by  day-break  towards  the  port  of  Sybota,  whither  the  Corinth- 
ians had  retired,  to  see  if  they  would  venture  a  second  engagement.  The 
latter,  however,  contented  themselves  with  sailing  away  in  order  of  battle 
without  fighting.  Both  parties  erected  a  trophy  in  the  island  of  Sybota,'  eacl: 
claiming  the  victory  to  themselves. 

From  this  war  arose  another,  which  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  th« 
Athenians  and  Corinthians,  and  afterwards  the  war  of  Peloponnesus.  Potidaea 
a  city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  which  senr 
magistrates  thither  annually;  but  it  was  dependent  at  that  time  on  Athens,  and 
paid  tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians,  fearing  this  city  would  revolt,  and  prevail 
with  the  rest  of  the  Thracian  allies  to  join  them,  commanded  the  inhabitant?* 
to  demolish  their  walls  on  the  side  next  Pallene  ;  to  deliver  hostages  to  them 
as  sureties  for  their  fidelity ;  and  to  send  back  the  magistrates  which  Corinth 
had  given  them.*  Demands  of  so  unjust  a  nature  only  fomented  the  revolt 
The  Potidaeans  declared  against  the  Athenians,  and  several  neighbouring  cities 
followed  their  example.  Both  Athens  and  Corinth  armed  and  sent  forces  tnither. 
The  two  armies  engaged  near  Potidaa,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  nad  the  ad- 
vantcige.  Alcibiades,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  Socrates,  his  master,  sig- 
nalized themselves  on  this  occasion.  It  is  something  very  singular,  to  see  a 
philosopher  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  as  well  as  to  consider  his  behaviour  and 
conduct  in  a  battle.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army  who  so  reso- 
lutely supported  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  c:.mpaign  as  Socrates.  Hunger, 
thirst,  and  cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long  accustomed  himself  to  despise  and 
subdue  with  ease.  Thrace,  the  scene  of  this  expedition,  was  a  frozen  region. 
While  the  other  soldiers,  covered  with  thick  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  close 
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in  their  tent5,  and  scarcely  ever  dared  lo  stir  out  of  them,  Socrates  used  to 
come  into  the  open  air  as  thin  clad  as  usual,  and  bare-looted.  His  gayety  and 
wit  were  the  iile  of  all  tables,  and  induced  others  to  push  the  glass  round 
cheerfully,  thoug;h  he  himself  never  drank  wine  to  excess.  When  the  armies 
engaged,  he  performed  his  duty  to  a  miracle.  Alcibiades  having  been  thrown 
down  and  wounded,  Socrates  placed  himself  before  him,  defended  him  valiantly, 
ttnd,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  prevented  him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken 
bv  the  enemy.  The  prize  of  valour  was  justly  due  to  Socrates  ;  but  as  the 
generals  seemed  inclined  to  decree  it  to  Alcibiades,  on  account  of  his  illustrious 
birth,  Socrates,  who  only  sought  for  opportunities  to  inflame  him  with  desire  of 
true  glory,  contributed  morellian  any  other  person,  by  the.  noble  eulogy  lie 
made  on  his  courage,  to  cause  the  crown  and  complete  suit  of  armour,  which 
was  ^he  prize  of  valour,  to  be  adjudged  to  Alcibiades.* 

Notwithstandin^the  loss  which  the  Corinthians  had  sustained  in  the  battle, 
the  inhabitants  of  rotidaea  did  not  change  their  conduct.  The  city  was  there- 
fore besieged.  The  Corinthians,  fearing  to  lose  a  place  of  so  much  importance, 
addressed  their  allies  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  who  all^  in  conjunction  with  them, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Laceda^mon,  to  complain  of  the  Athenians  as  having  in- 
fringed the  articles  of  peace.  The  Lacedaemonians  admitted  them  to  audience 
in  one  of  their  ordinaiy  assemblies.  The  people  of  .^gina,  though  very  much 
disgusted  at  the  Athenians,  did  not  send  a  deputation  publicly  thither,  for  fear 
of  giving  umbrage  to  a  republic  to  which  they  were  subject ;  but  they  acted 
in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the  rest.  The  Megarians  complained  vehemently 
against  the  Athenians,  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  violation 
of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Greeks,  they  had  prohibited  them,  by 
a  public  decree,  access  to  their  lairs  and  markets,  and  excluded  them  from 
all  the  ports  dependent  on  them.j  By  that  decree,  according  to  Plutarch,^ 
the  Athenians  declared  an  eternal  and  irreconcileable  hatred  against  Megara ; 
and  ordained  that  all  Megarians  should  be  put  to  death  that  set  foot  in  Athens  ; 
and  that  all  the  Athenian  generals,  when  they  took  the  usual  oath,  should  swear 
expressly,  that  iney  would  send  a  bod}^  of  soldiers  twice  a  year,  to  lay  waste 
the  territories  of  that  hostile  city.§ 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Cor'nthian  ambassador,  who  spoke 
witn  the  utmost  force  and  freedom.  He  represented  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  as  they  themselves  never  swerved  from  the  most  inviolable  integrity,  ei- 
ther in  public  or  private  transactions,  they  for  that  very  reason,  were  less  sus- 
picious of  the  probity  of  others  ;  and  that  their  own  moderation  prevented 
their  discovering  the  ambition  of  their  enemies:  that  instead  of  flying  with 
instant  activity  to  meet  dangers  and  calamities,  they  never  attempted  to  rem- 
edy them,  till  they  were  quite  crushed  by  them  :  that  by  their  indolence  and 
supineness,  they  had  given  the  Athenians  an  opportunity  of  attaining,  by  iij- 
sensible  degrees,  their  present  height  of  grandeur  and  power.  That  it  was 
quite  different  with  regard  to  the  Athenians.  "  That  this  active,  vigilant,  and 
indefatigable  people,  were  never  at  rest  themselves,  nor  would  suffer  any 
other  nation  to  be  so.  Employed,"  says  he,  "  wholly  in  their  projects,  they 
form  only  such  as  are  of  the  greatest  and  most  intrepid  nature  :  their  delibe- 
rations are  speedy,  and  their  execution  the  same.  One  enterprise  serves 
only  as  a  step  to  a  second.  Whether  they  are  successful  or  unfortunate,  they 
turn  every  thing  to  their  advantage;  and  never  stop  in  their  career,  or  are  dis- 
couraged. But  you,  who  are  oppressed  by  such  formidable  enemies,  are  lulled 
asleep  in  a  fatal  tranquillity  ;  and  do  not  reflect,  that  a  man  who  desires  to  live 
calm  and  at  ease,  must  not  only  forbear  injuring  others,  but  also  binder  any  one 

*  Plut.  in  Conviv.  p   Ql9.  220.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  194.  j  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  43—59. 

i  Accordins:  lo  Plutarch,  sonic  persons  pretended  that  Pcriclt'S  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  enacted,  U> 
revenjje  the  private  injury  done  to  Asjmsia,  from  whose  house  the  people  of  iVIcg^ara  had  carried  ofT  twt 
courtezans;  and  lie  cites  some  verses  of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  a  comedy  entitled  the  AchamMiians,  re 
preaches  Pericles  with  this  action.  But  Thucvdidcs,  a  colen.porary  author,  and  who  was  very  well  am 
quaintea  with  all  the  transactions  of  Athens,  docs  not  say  a  v  ord  of  this  affair;  aod  he  is  much  mow 
Irortby  of  belief  than  a  poCt  who  was  a  professed  slanderer  and  satirist. 
{  Plut.  iu  P-rirl.  p    les. 


rron)  fiijuring  hiinseil';  and  that  juslic<;  consists  liOt  (jnly  in  !oii)c;inng  to  com- 
mit evW  ourselves,  but  in  avenging  that  done  to  us  by  others.  Shall  I  be  50 
tree  as  to  say  it  ?  Your  ititegrity  is  of  loo  antique  a  cast  tor  the  present  state 
oC  ailairs.  it  is  necessary  lor  men,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  all  other  things,  to  con- 
form always  to  the  tinics.  When  a  people  are  at  peace,  they  may  follow  their 
anciejit  maxims;  but  when  they  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  ditTiculties,thc;y 
must  Ir}'-  expedients,  and  set  eveiy  engine  at  work  to  extricate  themselves,  it 
was  by  these  arts  that  the  Athenians  have  increased  their  power  so  much.  Had 
yo  I  imitated  their  activity,  they  would  not  have  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra, 
and  would  not  now  be  laying  siege  to  Potidiea.  Follow  their  example  on  this 
occasion,  by  succouring  the  Potidagans  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  as  your 
duty  obliges  you  ;  and  do  not  force  your  iriends  and  neighbours,  by  forsaking 
thetn,to  have  recourse  out  of  despair  to  other  powers." 

The  Athenian  ambassador,  who  had  come  to  Sparta  upon  other  affairs,  and 
was  in  the  assembly,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  let  this  speech  go  unan- 
swered ;  but  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  still  recent  services  that  the 
republic,  b}'  which  he  was  sent,  had  done  to  all  Greece,  which,  he  said,  merit- 
ed some  regard  ;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  envied,  much  less  should 
erideavours  be  used  to  lessen  its  power.  That  the  Athenians  should  not  be 
charged  with  having  usurped  an  empire  over  Greece  ;  since  it  was  merely  at  the 
entreaty  of  their  allies,  and  in  some  measure  with  the  consent  of  Sparta,  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  take  the  abandoned  helm ;  that  those  who  murmured, 
did  it  without  grounds,  and  only  from  the  aversion  which  mankind  in  general 
have  to  dependance  and  subjection,  though  of  the  gentlest  and  most  equitable 
kind  :  that  he  exhorted  thein  to  employ  a  sufficient  time  in  deliberating,  before 
they  came  to  a  resolution,  and  not  involve  themselves  and  all  Greece  inawai. 
which  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  That 
gentle  methods  might  be  found  for  terminating  the  differences  of  the  allies,  with- 
out comir^  at  once  to  open  violence.  However,  that  the  Athenians,  in  case  o! 
an  invasion,  were  dh\e  to  oppose  force  with  force,  and  would  prepare  for  a  vigo 
rous  defence,  after  bavins:  invoked  against  Sparta,  the  deities  who  take  ven- 
geance on  those  who  forswear  themselves,  and  who  violate  the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  ambassadors  having  withdrawn,  and  the  affair  being  debated,  the  majority 
were  for  war.  But  before  it  passed  into  an  act,  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  sel- 
ling himself  above  those  prejudices  which  so  strongly  biassed  the  rest,  and  direct- 
ing his  views  to  futurity,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  about  to  embark  ;  showed  the 
strength  of  the  Athenians  ;  exhorted  theui  first  to  try  gentle  methods,  which 
they  themselves  l»ad  seemed  to  approve  ;  but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  so  important  an  enterprise,  and  not  to 
be  under  any  apprehensions,  that  their  moderation  and  delays  would  be 
branded  with  the  name  of  cowardice,  since  their  past  actions  secured  them 
from  any  sus[)icion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  expostulations,  a  war  was  resolved  on. 
The  people  caused  the  allies  to  return  into  the  assembly,  and  declared  to  thenu 
that  in  their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aggressors  :  but  that  it  would  be 
expedient  first  to  assemble  all  those  who  were  in  the  alliance, in  order  that  peace 
or  war  migbt  be  agreed  upon  unanimously.  Thi«  decree  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  truce  ,  and  was  not  owing  so  much 
to  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power,  which 
had  already  subjected  a  considerable  part  of  Greece. 

Accordingly,  the  allies  were  convened  a  second  time.  They  all  gave  their 
votes,  in  their  several  turns,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and  war  was 
resolved  on  by  general  consent.  However,  as  they  had  not  yet  made  anj  pre- 
parations, it  was  judged  adviseable  to  begin  them  immediately ;  and  while  this 
was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  observe  the  necessary  formalities,  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  the  vioJation  of  the  treaty.* 
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The  first  \vh  j  was  sent  thither,  revived  an  ancient  complaint,  which  required 
of  the  Athenians  to  expel  from  their  city  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  pro 
faned  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.*  As  Pericles  was  of  thai 
famil)''by  the  mother's  side,  the  purpose  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their  making 
this  demand,  was  either  to  procure  his  banishment,  or  lessen  his  authority. 
However,  it  was  not  complied  with.  The  second  ambassadors  required  that 
the  siege  of  Potidaea  should  be  raised,  and  the  liberty  of  .'Egina  restored,  and 
above  all,  that  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  should  be  repealed  ;  declaring 
that  otherwise  no  accoinniodation  could  take  place.  In  fine,  a  third  ambassa- 
dor came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any  of  these  particulars,  hut  only  said,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  peace  ;  but  that  this  could  never  be,  except  the 
Athenians  should  cease  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

SECTION    XIV. TROUBLtS   EXCITED  AGAINST  PERICLES,  &C. 

Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great  vigour,  and  especially  that 
relating  to  the  Megarians. t  He  had  great  influence  in  Athens,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  many  enemies.  Not  daring  to  attack  him  first  in  person,  they  cited 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  those  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  esteem,  as 
Phidias,  Aspasia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before  the  people ;  and  their  design  in  this 
was,  to  sound  how  the  people  stood  affected  towards  Pericles  himself. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  considerable  sums  in  casting  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  which  was  his  master-piece.  The  prosecution  having  been 
carried  on  with  the  usual  forms,  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  not  a  single 
proof  of  Phidias's  pretended  embezzlement  appeared  :  for  that  artist,  on  be- 
ginning the  statue,  had,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  contrived  the  workmanship 
of  the  gold  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  of  it  might  be  taken  off  and  v/eighed; 
which  accordingly  Pericles  bid  the  informers  do  in  presence  of  all  the  specta- 
tors. But  Phidias  had  witnesses  against  him,  the  truth  of  whose  evidence  he 
could  neither  dispute  nor  silence  ;  these  were  the  fame  and  beauty  of  his 
works,  the  ever-existing  causes  of  the  envy  which  attacked  him.  The  circum- 
stance which  they  could  least  forgive  in  him  was,  his  having  represented  to 
the  life,  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on  the  shii^ld  of  the  goddess, 
his  own  person,  and  that  of  Pericles :+  and,  by  an  imperceptible  arL  he  had  so 
blended  and  incorporated  these  figures  with  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  erase  them,  without  disfiguring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole  statue. 
Phidias  was  therefore  dragged  to  prison,  where  he  came  to  his  end,  either  by 
the  common  course  of  nature  or  by  poison.  Other  authors  say,  that  he  was 
only  banished,  and  that  after  his  exile  he  made  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at 
<^lympia.  It  is  not  possible  to  excuse  in  any  manner  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Athenians,  in  thus  making  a  prison  or  death, the  reward  of  a  master-piece  of 
art ;  nor  their  excessive  rigour,  in  punishing,  as  a  capital  crime,  an  action  that 
appears  innocent  in  itself;  or,  which,  to  make  the  worst  of  it,  was  a  vanity 
very  pardonable  in  so  great  an  artist. 

Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Asia,  had  settled  in  Athens,  where  she  was 
become  very  famous,  not  so  much  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  as  for  her 
vivacity  and  solidity  of  wit,  and  hei-  great  knowledge.  All  the  illustrious  men 
in  the  city  thought  it  an  honour  to  frequent  her  house.  Socrates  himself  used 
to  visit  her  constantly;  and  was  not  ashamed  to  pass  for  her  pupil,  and  to  own 
that  he  had  learned  rhetoric  from  her.  Pericles  declared  also,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  Aspasia  for  his  eloquence,  which  so  greatly  distinguished  him  in 
Athens  ;  and  that  it  was  from  her  conversation  he  had  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  policy  ;  for  she  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  maxims  of  go- 
vernment. Their  intimacy  was  owing  to  still  greater  motives.  Pericles  did 
not  love  his  wife  ;   he  resigned  her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and  supplied 

*  This  Cylon  seized    on  the  citadel  of  Atliens  above  one  hundred    years  'oefoio..    Those  who  followeo 

him,  bein^  besieged  in  it,  and  reduced  to  extreme  famine,  fled  for  shelter  to  the  •.•■iii;  !"  of  Minerva;  wher* 

iliey  afterwards   were   taken    out  by  force,   an>l  out  to  pieces.     Those  who  a  J^is-.i  this  murder  were  de 

.  liffd  truiltv  laf  impiety  an'l  sacrilci^e,  ajid   :\i  such  Ijanished.     Thev  were,  h  iwcvor,  recalled  some  tim« 
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nei  place  vvih»  Aspasia,  whom  he  loved  passionately,  though  her  reputation  was 
more  than  suspicious.  Aspasia  was  thoretbre  accused  of  impiety  and  dissolute 
conduct ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditTicuity  tiiat  Pericles  saved  her,  by  his 
entreaties,  and  by  the  compassion  lie  had  raised  in  the  judges,  by  shedding 
abundance  of  tears  while  her  cause  was  pleading  ;  a  behaviour  little  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  rank  of  the  supreme  head  of  the 
most  powerful  state  of  Greece.* 

A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were  ordered  to  be  taken  out 
against  all  such  persons  as  denied  what  was  ascribed  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gods  ;  or  those  philosophers  and  others  v.ho  taught  preternatural  things,  and 
the  motions  of  the  heavens,  doctrines  on  this  occasion  considered  injurious  to 
the  established  religion.!  The  scope  and  aim  of  this  decree  was,  to  render 
Pericles  suspected  with  rea:ard  to  those  matters,  because  Anaxagoras  had  been 
his  master.  This  Philosopher  taught,  that  one  onjy  Intelligence  had  modified 
the  chaos,  and  disposed  the  universe  in  the  beautiful  order  in  which  we  now  see 
it ;  which  tended  directly  to  depreciate  the  gods  of  the  pagan  system.  Peri- 
cles, thinking  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  his  life,  sent  him  out  of 
the  city  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people  approved  and  received  with 
pleasure  all  these  accusations,  impeached  that  great  man  himself,  and  chained 
him  with  embezzling  the  public  moneys  during  his  administration.  A  decree 
was  made,  by  which  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in  his  accounts  immediately  ; 
was  to  be  tried  for  oppression  and  rapine;  and  the  cause  to  be  adjudged  by 
fifteen  hundred  judges.  Pericles  had  not  real  cause  of  fear,  because,  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  affairs,  his  conduct  had  ahvays  been  irreproach- 
able, especially  on  the  side  of  interest:  he  could  not  however  but  be  under 
some  apprehensions  from  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  when  he  considered  their 
great  levity  and  inconstancy.  One  day  when  Alcibiades,  then  very  young, 
went  to  visit  Pericles,  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  because 
of  some  affairs  of  great  consequence  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Alcibiadea 
inquiring  what  these  great  affairs  were,  was  answered,  that  Pericles  was  prepar- 
ing to  give  in  his  accounts.  "  He  should  rather,"  said  Alcibiades,  "  not  give  them 
in  :"  and  indeed  this  was  what  Pericles  at  last  resolved.  To  allay  the  storm, 
he  resolved  to  oppose  the  inclination  the  peo-ple  discovered  for  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  no  longer,  preparations  for  which  had  been  long  carrying  on,  firmly 
persuaded  that  this  would  soon  silence  all  complaints  against  him  ;  that  envy 
would  soon  yield  to  a  more  powerful  motive  ;  and  that  the  citizens,  when  in 
such  imminent  danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwing  themselves  into  his  arms,  and 
submit  implicitly  to  his  conduct,  from  his  great  power  and  exalted  reputation. 

This  is  what  some  historians  have  related  ;  and  the  comic  poets,  in  the  life- 
time, and  under  the  eye  as  it  were  of  Pericles,  spread  such  a  report  in  public, 
to  sully,  if  possible,  his  reputation  and  merit,  which  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
and  en:nity  of  many.  Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  makes  a  reflection  "which  maj 
be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  those  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  but 
to  all  persons,  as  well  as  of  advantage  in  the  ordinary  comm.erce  of  life.  He 
thinks  it  strange,  when  actions  are  good  in  themselves,  and  manifestly  laudable 
in  all  respects,  that  men,  merely  to  discredit  illustrious  personages,  should 
pretend  to  dive  into  their  hearts ;  and  from  a  spirit  of  the  vilest  and  most  abject 
malice,  should  ascribe  such  views  and  intentions  to  them,  as  they  possibly 
never  ^  much  as  imagined.  He,  on  the  contrary,  wishes,  when  the  motive  ia 
obscure,  and  the  same  action  may  be  considered  in  different  lights,  that  men 
would  always  view  it  most  favourably  and  incline  to  judge  candidly  of  it.  He 
applies  this  maxim  to  the  reports  which  had  been  spread  concerning  Pericles, 

*  Plut.  iuMenex.  p.  235. 
*  To.S'era  (iri  vojli'^ovTtti, -n  X-'78J   ttcJ i  t^jv  ^fpajcricov  5i5dcrxovraj       A naxag'oras  teaching,  that  th* 
iivine  Intelligence  alone  gave  a  :■.  i;'j!.i.r"motion  to  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and  presided  in  the  govemment 
»f  t!ie  universe,  destroyed,  by  th;:t    s»;'tMP.,  th<;  plunil'     of  gods,  tlieir  pow-rs,  and  all  the  peculiar  fuav 
'ions  wliich  were  a<rribed  tath.  in 
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as  the  fomenter  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merely  for  private  views  of  interest; 
whereas  the  whole  tenor  of  his  past  conduct  ought  to  have  convinced  every 
body,  that  it  was  wholly  from  reasons  of  state,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
that  he  at  last  acquiesced  in  an  opinion,  which  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  oppose.*" 

While  this  atfair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  severs^ 
embassies  thither,  on^  after  another,  to  make  the  various  demands  above  men* 
tioned.  At  last  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  ft 
was  resolved  that  they  should  first  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles,  before  they 
gave  a  positive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases j were  divided: 
and  some  were  for  abolishing  the  decree  enacted  against  Megara  which  aeemea 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  peace. t 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  the  utmost  force  of  eloquence,  which 
his  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  his  country  rendered  more  ve- 
hement and  triumphant  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before.  He  showed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  decree  relating  to  Megara,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  was 
laid,  was  not  of  so  little  consequence  as  they  imagined  :  that  the  demand  made 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  on  that  head,  was  merely  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
the  Athenians,  and  to  try  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  frighten  them  out  of 
their  design  ;  that  should  they  recede  on  this  occasion,  it  would  betray  fear 
and  weakness  ;  that  the  affair  was  of  no  less  importance  than  the  giving  up  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  the  empire  which  the  Athenians  had  possessed  during  so 
many  years,  by  their  courage  and  resolution  :  that  should  the  Athenians  sub- 
mit on  this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  immediately  prescribe  new 
laws  to  them,  as  to  a  people  seized  with  dread  ;  whereas,  if  they  made  a  vigo- 
rous resistance,  their  opponents  would  be  obliged  to  treat  them,  at  least  as 
equals  :  that  with  regard  to  the  present  matters  in  dispute,  arbiters  might  be 
chosen,  in  order  to  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  way  ;  but  that  it  did  not  become 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  command  the  Athenians,  in  an  imperious  way,  to  quit 
Potidaea,  to  free  ^Egina,  and  to  revoke  the  decree  relating  to  Megara  :  that 
such  imperious  behaviour  was  directly  contrary  to  the  treaty,  which  declared 
in  express  terms,  "  that  should  any  disputes  arise  among  the  allies,  they  should 
be  decided  by  pacific  means,  and  without  any  party's  being  obliged  to 
GIVE  UP  ANY  PART  OF  WHAT  THEY  POSSESSED:"  that  the  surcst Way  to pre- 
vent a  government  from  perpetually  contesting  its  possessions,  is  to  take  up 
arms  and  dispute  its  rights  by  the  sword  :  that  the  Athenians  had  just  reason 
to  believe  they  wouldgain  their  cause  this  way;  and  to  give  them  a  stronger 
idea  of  this  truth,  he  set  before  them  in  the  most  pompous  light,  the  present 
6tate  of  Athens,  giving  a  veiy  particular  account  of  its  treasures,  revenues, 
fleets,  land  as  well  as  sea  forces,  and  those  of  its  allies  ;  contrasting  these  seve- 
ral things  with  the  poverty  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  he  said,  had  no  money, 
which  is  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condition  of  their  navy, 
©n  which  they  most  depended.  And  indeed  it  appeared  by  the  treasury,  that 
the  Athenians  had  brought  from  Delos  to  their  city  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
talents,  which  amount  to  more  than  five  millions,  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  annual  contributions  of  the  allies  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
iixty  talents. I  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Athenians  would  find  infinite  re- 
sources from  the  ornaments  of  the  temp!-es,  since  those  of  the  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva alone  amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold,  which  might  be  taken  from  the 
statue  without  spoiling  it  in  any  manner,  and  be  afterwards  fixed  on  again  in 
more  auspicious  times.  With  regard  to  the  land-forces,  tney  amounted  to  very 
near  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  galleys. 
Above  all,  he  advised  them  not  to  venture  a  battle  in  their  own  country  against 
the  Peloponnesians,  whose  troops  were  superior  in  number  to  theirs  ;  not  to 
regard  the  laying  waste  of  their  lands,  as  they  might  easi.y  be  restored  to 

•  Plut  de  Herod    Malijfn.  p.  855,  856  f  Thucvd.  1    i.  j^.  93     19.      Diod.  1.  xiL  p.  9ft— 09. 
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irieir  former  condition ;  but  to  consider  tlie  loss  of  their  men  as  highly  impor- 
tant, 'lecause  irretrievable  ;  to  make  their  whole  policy  consist  in  defending 
their  city,  and  preserving  tlie  empire  of  the  sea,  which  would  certainly  one 
day  give  them  the  superiority  over  their  enemies.  He  laid  down  the  plan  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  not  for  a  single  campaign,  but  during  the  whole  time  it 
might  last ;  and  enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to  fear,  if  they  deviated  from 
that  system.  After  adding  other  considerations,  taken  from  the  genius  or  cha- 
racter, and  the  internal  government  of  the  two  republics  ;  the  one  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  still  slower  in  the  execution, 
from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  consent  of  its  allies  ;  tiie  other  speedy, 
determinate,  independent,  and  mistress  of  its  resolutions,  which  is  no  indif- 
ferent circumstance  with  regard  to  the  success  of  enterprises,  Pericles  concluded 
V\s  speech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows  :  "  we  have  no  more  to  do  but  to 
dismiss  the  ambassadors,  and  to  give  them  this  answer,  that  we  permit  those  of 
Megara  to  trade  with  Athens,  upon  condition  that  the  Lacedaemonians  do  not 
prohibit  either  us,  or  our  allies,  to  trade  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  cities 
of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  those  (ree  who  were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement, 
provided  they  shall  do  the  same  with  regard  to  those  dependent  on  them.  We 
do  not  refuse  to  submit  the  decision  of  our  differences  to  arbitration,  and  will 
not  commit  the  first  hostilities  ;  however,  in  case  of  being  attacked,  we  shall 
make  a  vigorous  defence."* 

The  an:ibassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had  dictated.  They  returned 
home,  and  never  came  again  to  Athens  ;  soon  after  which  the  Peloponnesian 
»var  broke  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRANSAOTSOSi^S  OF  THE  GHSBKS  IN  SICILY 
AND  ITALY. 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event  of  considerable  duration,  before  I 
yAer  on  the  history  of  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate,  in  few  words,  the  rnost 
Considerable  transactions  which  had  happened  in  Grecia  Major,  to  the  time 
Ae  now  speak  of,  whether  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

SECTION    I. THF,    CAHTHAGINI ANS   DEFEATED    IN    SICILY.       OF    GELON    AND 

HIS    TWO    BROTHERS. 

•  I.  Gelon.  We  have  seen  that  Xerxes,  whose  design  was  no  less  than  the 
to.al  extirpation  of  the  Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the  Carthaginians  to  make 
war  against  the  people  of  Sicily.  They  landed  in  it  an  army  of  above  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  an^  sent  thither  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships,  and  upwards 
of  three  thousand  small  vessels  for  the  baggage,  &c.  Hamilcar,  the  a^est  of 
the  Carthaginian  generals  at  that  time,  was  charged  with  this  expedition. 
However,  the  success  was  not  answerable  to  these  mighty  preparations;  the 
Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  who  at  that  time  had  the  chief 
authority  in  Syracuse.! 

This  Gelon.  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  be- 
tween Agrigenturii  and  Camarina,  called  Gela,  ^vhence  perhaps  he  received 
his  name.  He  had  signalized  himself  very  much  in  the  wars  whicn  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Gela,  carried  on  against  the  neighbouring  povvers,  most  of 
whom  he  subdued,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of 
Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of  defending  the  rights  and  possession  ol 
the  tyrant's  children,  took  up  arms  against  his  own  citizens,  and  having  over- 
come them  in  a  battle,  possessed  himself  of  the  government  in  his  own  name. 


*   Diod.  1    xii.  p.  or,  97.  t   A.  M.  lih'jn.     AM.  J.  C.  JGi.     PioJ.  1.  xi.  j>.  1.  et  16     «3- 
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Some  time  after,  he  rtiade  himself  also  master  oi" Syracuse,  by  the  assistance 
of  some  exileSj  whom  he  had  caused  to  return  into  it,  and  who  had  engaged 
the  populace  to  open  the  gates  of  that  city  to  him.  He  then  gave  Gela  to 
Hierohis  brother,  and  applied  himself  wholly  in  extending  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  Syracuse,  and  soon  rendered  himself  very  powerful.  We  may 
orm  a  judgment  of  this  from  the  army  which  he  offered  the  Grecian  ambas- 
sadors, who  came  to  desire  his  aid  against  the  king  of  Persia;  and  by  his  de- 
mand of  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  all  their  forces,  which,  however, 
they  refused.*  The  fear  he  was  in  at  that  time  of  being  soon  invaded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  his  not  succouring  the  Greeks.  He 
was  extremely  politic  in  his  conduct;  and  when  news  was  brought  him  of 
Xerxes'  having  ciossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  a  trusty  person  with  rich  pre" 
sents,  with  orders  for  him  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  hrst  battle,  and  in  case  Xer- 
xes should  be  victorious,  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  his  name,  otherwise  to  bring 
back  the  money  t     I  now  return  to  the  Carthaginians. 

They  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Terilius,  formerly  tjr 
rant  ofHiniera,  but  dethroned  by  Theron,  another  tyrant,  who  reigned  at  Agri 
gentum.  The  family  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  Greece, 
being  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Cadmus.  He  married  into  the  family 
which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse,  and  which  consisted  of  four  brothers, 
Gelon,  Hiero,  Polyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the 
first,  and  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the  third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by  laying  siege  to  Himera. 
Gelon  hastened  with  a  great  army  to  the  succour  of  his  father-in-law ;  and 
uniting,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  This  perhaps  was  the  most  com- 
plete victory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that  of  Thermopylae,;!:  the  circum- 
stances of  which  [  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. §  One  re- 
markable circuir.stance  in  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  Gelon  prescribed 
to  the  conquered,  was,  that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the 
god  Saturn;  which  shows,  at  the  same  time,  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  thepietyofGelon.il 

The  spoils- won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense  value.  Gelon  allotted  the 
greatest  part  of  them  for  the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracuse.  They  also 
took  an  incredible  number  of  prisoners.  These  he  shared,  with  the  utmost 
equity,  with  his  allies,  who  employed  them,  after  putting  irons  on  their  feet, 
in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  magnificent  edifices,  as  well  for  the 
ornament  as  the  utility  of  the  cities.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  had 
each  five  hundred  for  his  own  share. 

Gelon,  after  so  glorious  a  victor}'-,  so  far  from  growing  more  proud  and 
haughty,  behaved  with  greater  affabiiity  and  humanity  than  ever  towards  the 
citizens  and  his  allies.?!  On  his  return  from  the  campaign,  he  convened  the 
assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  who  were  ordered  to  come  armed.  He  however. 
^anoe  unarmed  thither;  declared  to  the  assembly  every  step  of  his  conduct, 
ihe  uses  to  which  he  had  applied  the  severa!  s.in.s  with  which  he  had  been  in 
trusted,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  employed  his  authority  ;  adding,  that  rl 
*hey  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  him,  his  person  and  life  were  at  thei? 
^sposal.  AH  the  people,  struck  with  so  unexpected  a  speech,  and  still  more 
with  the  unusual  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  answered  by  acclamations  ol 
joy,  praise,  and  gratitude  ;  and  immediately,  with  one  consent,  invested  him 
with  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king.     And  to  preserve  to  the  latest 

•  He  promised  to  fuuiish  two  liuntired  ship?,  and  thirty  thousand  men.  t   Heroil.  ).  vii.  c.  153 — 167. 

+  Herodotus  savg,  that  ih.s  l>atUe  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Salamin,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear so  probable.  For  the  Greeks,  informed  of  Gelon's  successes,  entreated  him  to  succour  them  against 
Xerxes,  which  they  would  not  l.ave  done  after  the  battle  of  S.."'.amin,  which  ex,ill-d  their  couraee  »o  much 
Ibat  after  this  battle,  they  imajjined  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  tlieir  enemies,  and  to  put  aD  end  to 
U«e  war,  to  thcifo-rn  advantaije,  without  the  assistance  of  uny  other  powr. 

Vol.  I-  II   Plut.  in  Apopth.  p.  175. 
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posterity,  the  remembrance  of  Gelon's  memorable  action,  who  had  come  mto 
the  assembly,  and  put  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  they  erected 
a  statue  in  honour  of  him,  wherein  he  was  represented  in  the  ordinary  habit  of 
a  citizen,  ungirded,  and  unarmed.  This  statue  afterwards  met  with  a  very 
singular  fate,  and  wortliy  of  the  motives  which  had  occasioned  its  being  set  up. 
Timoieon,  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  having  restored  the  Syra- 
cusans to  their  liberty,  thought  it  adviseable,  inorder  to  erase  from  it  all  traces 
of  tyrannical  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  wants  of  the  peo 
pie,  to  sell  publicly  all  the  statues  of  those  princes  and  tyrants  who  had  go- 
verned it  till  that  time.  But  first  he  brought  them  to  a  trial,  as  so  many  crimi- 
nals ;  hearing  the  depositions  and  witnesses  upon  each  of  them.  They  all 
were  condenmed  unanimously,  the  statue  of  Gelon  only  excepted,  which  found 
an  eloquent  advocate  and  defender,  in  the  warm  and  sincere  gratitude  which 
the  citizens  retained  for  that  great  man,  whose  virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had 
been  still  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  having  intrusted  Gelon  with 
unlimited  power. and  authority.  This  did  not  add  to  his  known  zeal  for  their 
interests,  but  only  enabled  him  to  do  them  more  important  services.  For,  by 
a  change  till  then  unheard  of,  and  of  which  Tacitus  found  no  example,  except 
in  Vespasian,  he  was  the  first  whom  sovereignty  made  a  better  man.*  He 
made  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foreigners,  who  had  served  under  him,  deni- 
zens. His  views  were,  to  people  the  capital,  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
state,  to  reward  the  services  of  his  brave  and  faithful  soldiers  ;  and  to  attach 
thenr:  more  strongly  to  Sj'racuse,  from  the  sense  of  the  advantageous  settlement 
they  had  obtained  in  being  incorporated  with  the  citizens. f  ^    ' 

He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable  sincerity,  truth,  and  fidelity  to 
his  engagements  ;  a  quality  veiy  essential  to  a  prince,  the  only  one  capable  of 
gaining  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  subjects  and  of  foreigners,  and  which 
therefore  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  just  policy  and  good  go- 
vernment. Having  occao-_  or  money  to  carry  on  an  expedition  he  meditated, 
which,  very  probably  was  before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians, 
he  addressed  the  people,  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  from  them  ;  but 
finding  the  Syracusans  unwilling  to  be  at  that  expense,  he  told  them,  that  he 
asked  nothing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would  engage  to  repay  it  as  soon  as  the 
war  should  be  over.  The  money  was  advanced,  and  repaid  punctually  at  the 
promised  time.]:  Ho^v  happy  is  that  government  where  such  justice  and  equity 
are  exercised!  and  how  mistaken  are  those  ministers  and  princes,  who  violate 
them  in  the  slightest  degree! 

One  of  the  cliief  subjects  of  his  attention,  and  in  which  his  successor  imi- 
tated him,  was  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  be  considered  as  an  honour- 
able employment. §  It  is  well  known  how  fri'^trd  Sicily  was  in  corn,  and  the 
immense  revenues  which  might  be  prodck^ed  from  so  rich  a  soil  when  indus- 
triously cultivated.  He  animated  the  husbandmen  by  his  presence,  and  de- 
lighted sometimes  in  appearing  at  their  head,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other 
occasions  he  had  marched  at  the  head  of  armies.  *  His  intention,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, '*  was'  not  merely  to  make  the  country  rich  and  fruitlul,  but  also  to  exer- 
cise his  subjects,  to  accustom  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and  by  these  means  to 
preserve  them  from  a  thousand  disorders,  which  inevitably  follow  a  soft  and 
indolent  life."  There  are  few  maxims,  in  point  of  policy,  on  which  the  ancients 
have  insisted  .nore  strongly,  than  on  that  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands  ;  a  manifest  proof  of  their  great  wisdom,  and  the  profound  knowledge 
they  had  of  what  constitutes  the  strength  and  solid  happiness  of  a  state.  Xen- 
ophon,  in  a  dialogue,  entitled  Hiero,  the  subject  of  which  is  government,  shows 
the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  a  state,  were  the  king  studious  to  reward 
those  who  should  excel  in  husbandry,  and  what  relates  to  the  cultivation  of 
knds.     He  says  the  same  of  war,  of^trade,  and  of  all  the  arts ;  on  which  occa- 


*  Solus  omnium  ante  «e  principum  In  melius  mutatus  est.— ^Hist.  1    >.  c.  50. 
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sion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  ail  those  who  shoula  distinguish  themselves  w 
them,  it  would  give  universal  life  and  motion  ;  would  excite  a  noble  and  laud- 
able emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give  rise  to  a  thousand  inventions  foi 
the  improvement  of  those  arts.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
children  of  the  rich  among  theGrecians,  who  were  taught  music  and  the  art  of 
playing  on  instruments  very  carefully.  Possibly  this  was  because  of  his  mean 
birth,  or  rather  of  the  little  value  he  set  on  those  kinds  of  exercises.  One  day 
at  an  entertainment,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to  each 
of  the  guests ;  when  it  was  Gelon's  turn,  instead  of  touching  the  instrument  as 
the  rest  had  done,  he  caused  his  horse  to  be  brought,  mounted  him  with  won- 
derful agility  and  grace,  and  showed  that  he  had  learned  a  nobler  exercise 
thnn  playing  on  the  lyre. t 

From  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  the  several  cities  of  it  enjoyed 
a  profound  yeace,and  Syracuse  was  particularly  happy  in  its  tranquillity, under 
the  auspicious  government  of  Gelon.  He  was  not  born  in  Syracuse,  and  yet 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  had 
forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Though  an  alien,  the  supreme  power 
was  conferred  on  him,  unsought  by  any  art  or  inducement  other  than  that  of 
merit.  Gelon  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  the  regal  office, 
as  well  as  its  great  weight ;  and  he  accepted  it  with  no  other  view  than  the 
^ood  of  his  people.  He  thought  himself  only  king  for  the  defence  of  the  state, 
to  preserve  the  good  order  of  society,  to  protect  innocence  and  justice,  and  to 
<ixhibit  to  all  his  subjects,  in  his  simple,  modest,  active,  and  regular  life,  a  pat- 
tern of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whole  of  royalty  that  he  assumed  were  the 
toils  and  cares  of  it,  a  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  great  satisfaction 
which  results  from  making  millions  happy  by  his  cares  :  in  a  word,  he  consi- 
dered the  sovereignty  as  an  obligation,  and  a  means  to  procure  the  felicity  of 
a  greater  number  of  men.  He  banished  from  it  pomp,  ostentation,  licentious- 
ness, and  impunity  for  crimes.  He  did  not  affect  the  appearance  of  reigning, 
but  contented  himself  with  making  the  laws  to  govern.  He  never  made  his 
inferiors  f^jel  that  he  was  their  master,  but  only  inculcated  on  them,  that  both 
himself  and  they  ought  to  submit  to  reason  and  justice.  To  induce  their  obe 
dience,  he  employed  no  other  methods  than  persuasion  and  a  good  example, 
which  are  the  weapons  of  virtue,  and  alone  produce  a  sincere  and  uninter- 
rupted obedience. 

A  revered  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  his  subjects,  a  reputation  ex 
tended  through  the  world,  were  the  fruits  of  that  wisdom  which  he  retained  on 
the  tiirone  through  life.  His  reign  was  short,  and  only  just  showed  him  in  a 
manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an  example  of  a  great,  good,  and 
true  king.  To  the  infinite  regret  of  all  his  subjects,  he  left  the  world,  after 
hiving  reigned  only  seven  years.  Every  family  imagined  itself  deprived  of  its 
best  friend,  its  protector  and  father.  The  people  erected,  in  the  place  where 
his  wife  Demarata  had  been  buried,  a  splendid  mausoleum,  surrounded  with 
!iine  towers  of  a  surprising  height  and  magnificence  ;  and  decreed  those 
honours  to  him,  which  were  then  paid  to  the  demi-gods  or  heroes.  The  CaPi 
'h.iginians  afterwards  demolished  the  mausoleum,  and  Agathocles  the  towers: 
''  I) Li«,"  says  the  historian,  "  neither  violence,  envy  nor  time,  which  destroys  ali 
•>  lorfser  things,  could  destroy  the  gloiy  of  his  name,  or  abolish  the  memory  of 
Eis  exalted  virtues  and  noble  actions,  which  love  and  gratitude  nad  engraved 
on  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians." 

11.  HiERO.  After  Gelon's  death,  tlie  sceptre  continued  nearly  twelve  years 
in  his  family  :  he  was  succeeded  by  Hiero,  his  eldest  brother.§ 

ft  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  authors  who  have  written 
about  this  prince,  some  of  whom  declare  him  to  have  been  a  good  king,  and 
others  a  detestable  tyrant,  to  distinguish  the  periods.     It  is  very  probable  that 


♦   Xer.iph.   i).-iM'\  017.  f    Pint    in  A  popMli.  p.  17:>. 
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Hiepp,  dazzled,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  the  gLtter  of  sovereign  power, 
and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  ot  his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  devi- 
ate from  that  path  which  his  predecessor  had  pointed  out  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  had  found  himself  so  happy.  This  young  prince  was  avaricious,  headstrong, 
unjust,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  without 
ever  'endeavouring  to  acquire  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  ;  who  on 
their  side,  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a  prince,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a 
tyrant  over  them,  rather  than  as  a  king  ;  and  nothing  but  the  veneration  they 
had  for  Gelon's  memory,  prevenfe4  '*.  frorr.  breaking  out.* 

Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  violent  suspicions  of 
Polyzelus  his  brother,  whose  great  credit  among  the  citizens  made  him  fear  that 
lie  designed  to  depose  him.  In  order  however,  to  rid  himself  without  noise 
of  an  enemy  whom  he  fancied  \ery  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  put  him  at  the 
head  of  some  forces  he  was  about  to  send  to  the  succour  of  the  Sibarites  against 
the  Crotonians,  hoping  that  he  would  perish  in  the  expedition.  His  brother's 
refusal  to  accept  this  command,  made  him  the  more  violent  against  him.] 
Theron,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Polyzelus,  joined  with  hisfather- 
m-law.  This  gave  rise  to  great  differences  ol  long  duration  between  the  kings 
of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  ;  they  however,  were  at  last  reconciled  by  the 
wise  mediation  of  Simonides  the  poet,  and  to  make  their  reconciliation  last- 
iti;^,  they  cemented  it  by  a  new  alliance,  Hiero  marrying  Theron's  sister  ;  af- 
ter which  the  two  kings  always  lived  on  good  terms  with  each  other.| 

At  first  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  was  increased  by  frequent  indisposi- 
tions, gave  Hiero  an  opportunity  of  thinking  seriously  ;  after  which  he  resolved 
to  send  for  men  of  learning,  who  might  converse  agreeably  with  him,  and  fur- 
nish him  with  useful  instructions.  The  most  famous  poets  of  the  age  came  to 
his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and  Epicharmus  ;  and  it  is  af- 
firmed that  their  delightful  conversation  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  soften  the 
cruel  and  savage  disposition  of  Hiero. § 

Plutarch  relates  a  noble  saying  of  his,  which  shows  an  excellent  disposition 
in  a  prince.  He  declared,  that  his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always  open 
to  every  man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  w  ithout  disguise  orreserve.il 

The  poets  above-mentioned  excelled  not  only  in  poetry,  but  were  also  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  fund  of  learning,  and  were  respected  and  consulted  as  the 
sages  of  their  times.  This  is  what  Cicero  says  particularly  of  Simonides. U 
He  had  a  great  influence  over  the  king ;  and  "the  only  use  he  made  of  it,  was 
to  incline  him  to  virtue. 

They  often  used  to  converse  on  philosophical  subjects.  1  observed  on  another 
occasion,  that  Hiero,  in  one  of  those  conversations,  asked  Simonides  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  desired  one 
day's  time  to  consider  of  it ;  the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and  went  on  increas- 
ing in  the  same  proportion.  The  prince  pressing  him  to  give  his  reasons  for 
these  delays,  he  confessed  that  the  subject  was  above  his  comprehension,  and 
that  the  more  he  reflected,  the  tnore  obscure  it  appeared  to  him.** 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treah'se  on  the  art  of  governing  well,  en- 
titled Hiero,  and  written  as  a  dialogue  between  this  prince  and  Simonides. 
Hiero  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  poet,  that  tyrants  and  kings  ar€  not  so  happ7 
as  is  generally  imagined.  Among  the  great  number  of  proofs  alleged  by  him, 
he  insists  chiefly  on  their  vast  unhappiness  in  being  deprived  of  the  greatesf 
comfort  and  blessing  in  this  life,  viz.  the  enjoyment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whose 
bosom  they  may  safely  confide  their  secrets  and  afflictions;  who  may  share 
with  them  in  their  joy  and  sorrow  ;  in  a  word,  a  second  self,  who  may  form 
but  one  heart,  one  soul  with  them.     Simonides,  on  the  other  side,  lays  down  ad 

*  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  SI.  •      t  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  56.  J   Schol.  in  Find. 

}  .SLlian.  1.  iv.  c.  15.  |1   Pint,  in  Apophth    p.  175. 

IT  Simonides,  non  poeta  wlum  sua\  is,  veriim  ctiarn  ca  turoqiie  doctus  sapiensque  traditur. — Lib.  i.  dt 
Ntt,  Deor  d.  60.  **  tic.  1.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  60 
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mirable  maxims  with  respect  to  the  well  governing  of  a  kingdom.  He  rt'tu^. 
sents  to  him,  that  a  king  is  not  so  for  himself,  but  for  others  :  that  hisgrariaeur 
consists,  not  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for  his  own  residence,  but  in  erect- 
ing temples,  and  forti^ing  and  embellishing  cities  ;  that  it  is  his  glory,  not 
that  his  people  should  fear,  but  be  afraid  fof  him  ;  that  a  truly  royal  care  is, 
not  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  first  comer  at  the  Olympic  games,  for  the 
princes  of  that  age  were  passionately  fond  of  them,  and  especially  Hiero,*  but 
to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  should  succeed  best  in  diffusing 
wealth  and  abundance  throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form 
the  felicity  of  his  people. 

Nevertheless,  another  poet,  Pindar,  praises  Hiero  for  the  victor}^  he  had  won 
in  the  horse-race."  "  This  prince,"  says  he,  in  his  ode,  "  who  governs  with 
equity  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicily,  has  gathered  the  fairest  ilowers  in  the 
garden  of  virtue.  He  takes  a  noble  delight  in  the  most  exquisite  performance 
of  poetry  and  music.  He  loves  melodious  airs,  such  as  it  is  customary  for  us 
to  play  at  the  banquets  given  us  by  our  dearest  friends.  Then  rouse  yourself, 
take  your  lyre,  and  raise  it  to  the  Doric  pitch.  If  you  feel  yourself  animated 
by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of  Pisa  and  Pherenice  ;t  if  they  have  waked  the 
sweetest  transports  in  thy  breast,  when  that  generous  courser,  vvithout  being 
quickened  by  the  spur,  flew  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  carried  his 
royal  rider  to  glorious  victory:  O!  sing  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the  ornament  of 
the  Olympic  course  I" 

The  whole  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Massieu,  is  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  from  which 
I  have  made  the  short  extract  above.  1  was  very  glad  to  give  the  readers 
some  idea  of  Pindar,  by  this  little  specimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of  Theron,  king  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  victorious  in  the  chariot-race.  The  diction  of  it  is  so  sublime,  the 
thoughts  so  noble,  and  the  moral  so  pure,  that  many  look  upon  it  as  Pindar's 
master-piece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  praises  which  Pin 
dar  gives  Hiero,  for  poets  are  not  always  very  sincere  in  the  eulogies  they 
bestow  on  princes:  however,  it  is  certain  that  Hiero,  had  made  his  court  the 
resort  of  all  persons  of  wit  and  geniws ;  and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  it  by 
his  affability  and  engaging  behaviour,  and  much  more  by  his  liberality,  which 
is  a  great  merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero's  court  the  eulogy  which  Horace  giveb  the 
house  of  Meecenas,  in  which  a  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among  scholars, 
and  nevertheless  worth  all  their  erudition.  In  this  amiable  house,  says  Ho- 
race, the  mean  and  grovelling  sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy  were  utterly 
unknown ;  and  men  sa\v,  in  those  who  shared  in  the  master's  mwur,  a  supe- 
rior merit  or  credit,  vvithout  taking  the  least  umbrage  at  it. J  But  it  was  far 
otherwise  in  the  court  of  Hiero,  or  of  Theron.  It  is  said  that  Simonides  and 
Bacchylides  his  nephew,  employed  all  kinds  of  criticism,  to  lessen  the  esteem 
which  those  princes  had  for  Pindar's  works.     The  latter,  by  way  of  reprisal, 

*  It  is  said  that  Thomistocle*,  seeing'  him  arrive  at  the  Olymjnc  stamps  with  a  splendid  cquipa|^e,  WftuU 
L*ve  had  Mm  forbidden  them,  becansc  he  had  not  succoured  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enenir,  ujty 

Skore  than  G<:lei)  his  brother:  which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  general ^lian.  1.  ix.  c.  &. 

+  Pi»a  was   the  city  near  to  which  the  Olympic  games  were  jolemnizcd  ;  and  Pherenice  was  the  c&!n« 
if  Hiero't  courser,  signifying  the  gainer  of  victo?^. 
J  Xon  isto  vivimus  Alic, 

Q,uo  tu  rere.  modo  :  domus  hac  nee  purior  ulla  est. 

Nee  magis  his  aliena  malis  :  nil  mi  officit  tinquam, 

Ditior  hie.  aut  est  quia  doctior:  est  locus  uni- 

Cuique  suus. Hor.  lib    i.  Sat.  9 

Sir,  you  mistake  ;  that's  not  our  course  of  life  ; 

We  know  no  jealousies,  no  brawls  no  strife  ; 

From  all  those  ills  our  patron's  house  is  free. 

None,  'cause  more  learn'dor  wealthy,  troubles  me; 

We  hav<>  our  stations,  all  their  ovrn  jartue,  &<:.  CraacB 
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ndicules  them  veiy  strongly  in  his  ode  to  Theron,  in  comparing^  them  to  "  ra 
vens,  who  croak  in  vain  against  the  divine  bird  of  Jove."     But  modesty  was 
not  the  virtue  v/hich  distinguished  Pindar.* 

Hiero,  having  driven  the  ancient  iiihabitantsof  Catana  and  Nnxos  from  their 
country,  settled  a  colony  of  ten  thousand  men  there,  half  of  wlioin  we-e  Syra- 
cusans  and  the  rest  Peloponnesians.  This  prompted  tiie  inhabitants  of  those 
two  cities  to  appoint,  after  his  death,  the  same  solemnities  in  his  honour,  as 
were  bestowed  on  heroes  or  demi-gods,  because  they  considered  him  as  their 
founder.! 

He  showed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  formerly  tyrant  of 
Zancle,  and  a  great  Iriend  to  Gelon  his  brother.  As  they  were  arrived  at3'ear9 
of  maturity,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands- 
after  Micythus,  their  tutor,  should  have  informed  them  of  the  perfect  state  ci 
it,  and  how  he  himself  had  behaved  in  the  administration.  The  latter,  havii^ 
assembled  the  nearest  relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes, 
gave,  in  their  presence,  so  good  an  account  of  his  guardianship,  that  the  whole 
assembly  in  perfect  admiration  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  pru- 
dence, integrity,  and  justice.  Matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  tlie  young 
princes  were  extremely  urgent  with  him  to  preside  in  the  administration,  as  he 
had  hitherto  done.  However,  the  wise  tutor  preferring  the  sweets  of  ease  to 
the  splendour  of  authority,  and  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  state,  if  the  young  princes  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands-,  resolved  to  retire  from  public  life.  Hiero  died  after  having  reigned 
eleven  years. | 

III.  Thrasv'bulus.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus  his  brother,  who, 
by  his  evil  conduct,  contributed  very  much  to  the  making  Hiero  be  regretted. 
Swelled  with  pride  and  a  brutal  haughtiness,  he  considered  men  as  mere 
worms;  vainly  fancying  that  they  were  created  for  him  to  trample  upon,  and 
that  he  was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  them.  He  abandoned  himself  im- 
plicitly to  the  flattering  counsels  of  the  giddy  young  courtiers  who  surrounded 
him.  He  treated  all  his  subjects  with  the  utmost  severity  ;  banishing  some, 
confiscating  the  possessions  of  others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to  death.  So 
severe  a  slavery  soon  grew  insupportable  to  the  Syracusans,  and  therefore  they 
implored  the  succour  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  whose  interest  it  was  also  to 
throw  ofiFthe  tyrant's  yoke.  Thrasybulus  v,as  besieged  even  in  Syracuse,  the 
sovereignty  of  part  of  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  viz.  Achradina.  and 
the  island,  which  wa:,  very  well  fortified ;  but  the  third  quarter  of  the  city, 
called  Tyche,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  After  making  a  ieeble  resistance, 
and  demanding  to  capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  banishment 
among  the  Locrians.  He  had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  manner  the  Syra- 
cusans recovered  their  liberty.  They  also  delivered  the  rest  of  the  cities  of 
Sicily  from  tyrants  ;  established  a  popular  government  in  all  places,  and 
maintained  that  form  among  themselves  during  sixty  years,  till  the  reign  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who  again  enslaved  thcm.§ 

Alter  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from  the  government  of  tyrants,  and  all  the 
cities  of  it  were  restored  to  their  liberty,  as  the  countr}^  was  extremely  fruitful 
in  itself,  and  the  peace  which  all  places  enjoyed,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this 
inland  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  lands  and  feeding  their  flocks,  the 
people  grew  very  powerful,  and  amassed  great  riches.  To  perpetuate  to 
latest  posterily_  the  remembrance  of  the  happy  day  in  which  they  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  slavery^  by  the  banishment  of  Thrasybulus,  it  was  decreed  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  that  a  colossal  statue  should  be  set  up  to 
Jupiter  the  Deliverer  ;  that  on  the  anniversary  of  this  day,  a  festival  should  be 
«iolemnized,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration  of  their  liberty  ;  and 
that  there  should  be  sacrificed,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
bulls,  with  which  the  people  should  be  entertained  at  a  common  feast. || 


■  *  S-rholiast.  Piiid.  f  Diod.  I.  xi    p.  J7.  i    l.iprn,  p.  50. 

:  l)»#d.  1.  xi.  p.  51.  62.  a  -A.  M    S/.  i  >        Ar.l.  J.  V   -160       Died.  1.  x\.  p   55.  See 
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T  here  nevertheless  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  secret  spirit  oi 

tyrarr.iy,  which  frequently  disturbed  the  harmony  of  this  peace,  and  occasioned 
sever.J  tumults  and  commotions  in  Sicily,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  omit. 
To  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  them,  the  Syracusans  established  the  petal- 
isni,  which  dithered  very  little  from  the  Athenian  ostracism  ;  and  was  so  called 
from  the  Greek  ttItix  v.  signifying  a  leaf,  because  the  votes  were  then  given 
on  an  olive  leaf.  This  judgment  was  pronounced  against  those  citizens  whose 
great  power  made  the  people  apprehensive  that  they  aspired  to  the  tyranny, 
and  it  banished  them  for  ten  years  ;  it  did  not,  however,  long  continue  in  force, 
but  was  soon  abolished  ;  because  the  dread  of  falling  under  its  censure,  having 
prompted  the  most  virtuous  men  to  retire,  and  renounce  the  government ;  the 
chief  employments  were  now  filled  by  such  citizens  only  as  had  the  least  merit.* 

Deucetius,  according  to  Diodorus,!  was  chief  over  the  people  who  were 
properly  called  Sicilians.  Having  united  them  all,  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla 
e.^cepted,  into  one  body,  he  became  very  powerful,  and  formed  several  great 
enterprises.  It  was  he  who  built  the  city  Palica,  n^ar  the  temple  of  the  gods 
called  Palici.  This  temple  was  very  famous  on  account  of  some  wonders  which 
are  related  of  it ;  and  still  more  from  the  sacred  nature  of  the  oaths  which  were 
there  taken,  the  violation  of  which  was  said  to  be  always  followed  by  a  sudden 
and  exemplary  punishment.  This  was  a  secure  asylum  for  all  persons  who 
were  oppressed  b}^  superior  power;  and  especially  for  slaves  who  were  unjustly 
abused,  or  too  cruelly  treated  by  their  masters  They  continued  in  safety  in 
this  temple,  till  certain  arbiters  and  mediators  had  made  their  peace  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  master's  having  ever  forfeited  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  pardon  his  slave  ;  so  famous  were  the  gods  who  presided  over 
this  temple, for  the  severe  vengeance  they  took  on  those  who  violated  their  oaths 

This  Ueucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  a  great  many  occasions,  and 
gained  several  victories,  particularly  over  the  Syracusans,  found  his  fortune 
change  on  a  sudden  by  ihe  loss  of  a  battle,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  greatest 
part  of  his  forces.  In  the  consternation  and  despondency  into  which  so  general 
and  sudden  a  desertion  threw  him,  he  formed  such  a  resolution  as  despair  only 
could  suggest.  He  withduew  in  the  night  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
great  square  of  the  city,  and  there  falling  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he 
abandoned  his  life  and  dominions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  that  is,  to 
his  professed  enemies.  The  singularity  of  this  spectacle  drew  great  numbers 
of  people  to  it.  The  magistrates  immediately  convened  the  people,  and  de- 
bated on  the  affair.  They  first  heard  the  orators,  whose  business  was  generally 
to  address  the  people  by  speeches  ;  and  who  greatly  inflamed  their  minds 
against  Deucetius,  3«  a  public  enemy,  whom  Providence  seemed  to  throw  into 
.heir  way,  to  revenge  and  punish  by  his  death  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the 
republic.  A  speech  of  this  kind  struck  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  assembly 
with  horror.  The  most  ancient  and  wisest  of  the  senators  represented,  "that 
they  were  not  to  consider  what  punishment  Deucetius  deserved,  but  how  it 
behooved  the  Syracusans  to  behave  on  this  occasion  ;  that  they  ought  not  to 
look  upon  him  any  longer  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  suppliant,  a  character  by  which 
his  person  was  become  sacred  and  inviolable.  That  there  was  a  goddess, 
Nemesis,  who  took  vengeance  of  crimes,  especially  of  cruelty  and  impietj', 
and  who  doubtless  would  not  suffer  that  to  go  unpunished  :  that  besides  the 
baseness  and  inhumanity  there  is  in  insulting  the  unfortunate,  and  in  crushing 
those  who  are  already  under  one's  foot,  it  was  worthy  the  grandeur  and  good- 
ness natural  to  the  Syracusans,  to  exert  their  clemency  even  to  those  who  least 
deserved  it."  All  the  people  assented  to  this  opinion,  and  with  one  consent 
spared  the  life  of  Deucetius.  He  was  ordered  to  reside  in  Corinth,  the  me- 
tropolis and  foundress  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  Syracusans  engaged  to  furnish 
him  with  all  things  necessary  for  an  honourable  subsistence  there.  What  reader, 
who  compares  these  two  different  opinions,  does  not  perceive  which  of  them 
way  the  noblest  and  most  generous  ? 

♦  Uiod   1.  XI.  p.  65.  t  Peg*  67—70 
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SECTION  II. — FAMOUS   PERSONS    AND    CITIES    IN    GR^CIA    MAJOR,  &C. 

1.  Pythagoras.  In  treating  of  what  relates  to  Graecia  Major  in  Italy,  I  must 
not  omit  Pythagoras,  who  was  the  glory  of  it.  He  was  born  in  Samos.  After 
having  travelled  into  a  great  many  regions,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  the  most 
excellent  learning  of  every  kind,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  did 
not  remain  long  in  it,  because  of  the  tyrannical  government  which  Poly- 
crates  had  established  there,  who  however  had  the  highest  regard  for  him, 
and  showed  him  all  the  esteem  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit.  But  the  study 
of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
siavery,  though  of  the  mildest  and  most  honourable  kind.  He  therefore  went 
mto  Italy,  and  resided  usually  either  at  Crotona,  Metapontum,  Heraclea,  or 
TarenVum.*  Servius  Tullius,  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned  in  Rome  at 
that  time ;  which  absolutely  refutes  the  opinion  of  those  who  imagined  that 
Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  the  Romans,  who  lived  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  before,  had  been  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras  ;  an  opinion  that 
veiy  probably  was  grounded  on  the  resemblance  of  their  manners,  dispositioas, 
and  principles.! 

The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects  from  the  presence  of  this 
excellent  philosopher.|  An  inclination  for  study,  and  a  love  of  wisdom  diffused 
themselves  almost  universally  in  a  very  short  time.  Multitudes  flocked  from 
all  the  neighbouring  cities  to  get  a  sight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear  him,  and  to 
improve  by  his  salutary  counsels.  The  several  princes  of  the  country  took  a 
pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts,  which  they  thought  honoured  by  his 
presence, and  all  were  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  glad  to  learn  from 
him  the  art  of  governing  nations  with  wisdom.  His  school  became  the  most 
famous  that  had  ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had  no  less  than  four  or  five 
hundred  disciples.  Before  he  admitted  them  in  that  quality,  they  were  pro- 
bationers five  years,  during  which  time  he  obliged  them  to  keep  the  strictest 
silence,  thinking  it  proper  for  them  to  be  instructed  before  they  should  attempt 
to  speak.  1  shall  take  notice  of  his  tenets  and  sentiments,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  various  sects  of  philosophers  :  it  is  well  known,  that  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  w^s  one  of  the  chief  of  them.  His  disciples  had  the  greatest 
reverence  for  eveiy  word  he  uttered ;  and,  if  he  did  but  barely  aver  a  thing, 
he  was  immediately  believed,  without  its  being  once  examined  ;  and  to  affirm 
the  truth  of  any  th  ng,  thej^used  to  express  themselves  in  this  manner,  "  The 
master  said  it."§  However,  the  disciples  carried  their  deference  and  docility 
too  far,  in  thus  waging  all  inquiry,  and  in  sacrificing  implicitly  their  reason 
and  understanding ;  a  sacrifice  that  ought  to  be  made  only  to  the  divine  au- 
thority, which  is  iPMiitely  superior  to  our  reason  and  all  our  knowledge  ;  and 
which  consequently  is  authorized  to  prescribe  laws  to  us,  and  dictate  absolute 
obedience. 

The  sctiool  of  P^r'hagoras  produced  a  great  number  of  illustrious  disciples, 
who  did  infinite  ho'iour  to  their  master ;  as  wise  legislators, great  politicians, per- 
sons skilled  in  ah  the  sciences,  and  capable  of  governing  states,  and  being  the 
ministers  of  th/^  greatest  princes.  A  long  time  after  his  death,  that  part  of 
Italy,  which  he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by  his  instructions,  was  still  con- 
sidered as  tl>e  nursery  and  seat  of  men  sk'illed  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  it 
maintained  that  glorious  character  for  several  ages.ll  The  Romans  certainly 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  Pythagoras,  since  the  oracle  of  Def- 
phos  having  commanded  that  people,  during  the  war  of  the  Samnites,  to  erect 
two  statues  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wisest,  and  the 

*  A.  M.  y  ISO.       Ant.  J.  C.  524,     Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Pythag.  f  L'V-  1-  i-  n-  18. 

t  Pythagoras,  cum  in  Italiain  venisset,  exornavit  earn  Grajciam,  quE  Magna  dicta  est,  et  privatim  et 
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g  Pythagoras  teniiit  Magnam  illam  Grasciam  cum  honore.et  disciplina,  turn  etiam  auctoritate,  multuque 
tecula  pottea  tic  viguit  Pythagoreorum  nomen,  ut  nuUi  alii  docti  iderentur. — Cic.  Tusc.  Quasst.  1.  i.  n.  38- 
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other  lo  the  most  valiant  among  the  Greeks,  they  accordingly  set  up  two  \s 
the  *'  Comitium,"  representini^  Pythagoras  and  Themistocles.*  Historians  are 
not  agreed  with  respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  death  of  Pythagoras. 

^11.  Crotona.  Sybaris.  Thurium.  Crotona  was  founded  by  Myscellus,  chief 
of  the  Achaians_,  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.]  This  Myscellu? 
having  gone  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  spot  on  whicb 
be  should  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corinthian  there,  who  had  come  upor 
a  similar  errand.  The  god  gave  them  a  favourable  audience;  and,  aftei 
having  determined  them  with  regard  to  the  place  that  would  best  suit  their  new 
settlements,  he  proposed  different  advantages  to  them  ;  and  left  them,  among 
other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or  health.  The  offer  of  riches  struck 
Archiate,  but  Myscellus  desired  health  ;  and  if  histoiy  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo 
performed  his  promise  faithfully  to  both.  Archias  founded  Syracuse,  which 
soon  became  the  most  opulent  city  of  Greece.  Myscellus  laid  the  foundations 
of  Crotona,  which  became  so  famous  for  the  long  life  and  innate  strength  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  its  name  was  used  proverbially  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot, 
whose  air  was  extremely  pure.|  The  people  of  it  signalized  themselves  in  a 
great  number  of  victories  in  the  Grecian  games,  and  Strabo  relates,  that  in  the 
same  Olympiad,  seven  Crotonians  were  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and 
carried  off  all  the  prizes  of  the  stadium. 

Sybaris  was  ten  leagues,  two  hundred  stadia,  from  Crotona,  and  had  also  been 
founded  by  the  Achaians,  but  before  the  other.  This  city  became  afterwards 
very  powerful.  Four  neighbouring  states  and  twenty-five  cities  were  subject 
to  it,  so  that  it  was,  alone,  able  to  raise  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  opulence  of  Sybaris  was  soon  followed  by  luxury,  and  such  a  dissoluteness  as 
is  scarcely  credible.  The  citizens  employed  themselves  in  nothing  but  banquets, 
games,  shows,  parties  of  pleasure,  and  carousals.  Public  rewards  and  marks 
of  distinction  were  bestowed  on  those  who  gave  the  most  magnificent  enter- 
tainments ;  and  even  to  such  cooks  as  were  best  skilled  in  the  important  art  of 
making  new  discoveries  and  dressing  dishes,  and  inventing  new  refinements  to 
please  the  palate.  The  Sybarites  carried  their  delicacy  and  effeminacy  to 
such  a  height,  that  they  carefully  removed  from  their  city  all  artificers  whose 
work  was  noisy  ;  and  would  not  suffer  any  cocks  in  it,  lest  their  shrill  piercing 
crow  should  disturb  their  balmy  slumbers. § 

All  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dissension  and  discord,  which  at  last 
proved  their  ruin.  Five  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  city,  having  been 
expelled  by  the  faction  of  one  Telys,  fled  to  Crotona.  Tel'  5  demanded  to 
have  them  surrendered  to  him  ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Crotonians,  to  deliver 
them  up,  prompted  lo  this  generous  resolution  by  Pythagoras,  who  then  lived 
among  them,  war  Vv^as  declared.  The  Sybaiites  inarched  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field,  and  the  Crotonians  only  one  hundred  thousand;  but 
they  were  headed  by  Milo,  the  famous  champion,  of  whom  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  speak,  an  1  over  whose  shoulders  a  horn's  skin  was  thrown, 
and  himself  armed  with  a  club,  like  another  Hercules.  The  latter  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those  who  fled,  so  that  very- 
few  escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated.  About  sixty  years  afier, 
some  Thessalians  came  and  settled  in  it;  they  did  not,  hou-ever,  long  enjoy 
peace,  being  drive:)  out  by  the  Crotonians.  Being  thus  reduced  to  the  most 
fatal  exrremity,  they  imf)lorcd  the  succour  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athen- 
ians._  The  latter  moved  to  compassion  at  their  deplorable  condition,  after 
causing  proclamation  to  be  made  in  Peloponnesus,  that  all  who  were  willing 
to  assist  that  colony  were  at^  liberty  to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybarites  a  fleet  of  tea 
ships  under  the  command  of  Lampon  and  Xenocrates.ll 
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They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  called  it  Thurium.  Two 
men,  greatly  renowned  for  their  learning,  the  one  an  orator,  and  the  otLer  a 
historian,  settled  in  this  colony.  The  first  was  Lysias,  at  that  time  but  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  Ifved  in  Thurium,  until  the  Athenians  became  unfortunate 
in  Sicily,  and  then  went  to  Athens.  The  second  was  Herodotus.  Though  he 
was  born  in  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria,  he  was,  however,  considered  as  a 
native  of  Thurium,  because  he  settled  there  with  that  colony.  I  will  speak 
more  largely  of  him  hereafter.* 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the  new  inhabitants,  whom 
the  rest  would  exclude  from  all  public  employments  and  privileges.  But  as 
these  were  much  more  numerous,  they  repulsed  all  the  ancient  Sybarites,  and 
got  the  sole  possession  of  the  city  Being  supported  by  the  alliance  they  made 
with  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  soon  grew  very  powerful;  and  having  esiab- 
lished  a  popular  form  of  government  in  their  city,  they  divided  the  citizens 
into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  names  of  the  different  nations  whence 
they  sprang. 

III.  Charondas,  the  legislator.  They  now  bent  all  their  thoughts  to  the 
strengthening  of  their  government  by  wholesome  laws ;  for  which  purpose  they 
made  choice  of  Charondas,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Pythago- 
ras, to  digest  and  draw  them  up.     1  will  quote  some  of  them  in  this  place. 

1.  He  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  all  public  employments,  all  such  as 
should  marry  a  second  wife,  in  case  any  children  by  their  first  wife  were  living ; 
being  persuaded  that  any  man  who  was  so  regardless  of  his  children's  interest, 
would  be  equall}^  so  of  his  country's,  and  be  as  worthless  a  magistrate  as  he 
had  been  a  father. 

2.  He  sentenced  all  false  accusers  to  be  carried  through  every  part  of  the 
city,  crowned  with  heath  or  broom,  as  the  vilest  of  men;  an  ignominy  which 
most  of  them  were  not  able  to  survive.  The  city,  thus  delivered  from  those 
pests  of  society,  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity.  And  indeed  from  ca- 
lumniators generally  arise  all  feuds  and  contests,  whether  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nature ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  observation  of  Tacitus  they  are  too 
much  tolerated  in  most  governments.! 

3.  He  enacted  a  new  kind  of  law  against  another  species  of  pests,  which  in 
a  state  generally  first  occasions  depravity  of  manners  ;  directing  all  those  to  be 
prosecuted  who  should  forn:i  a  correspondence,  or  contract  a  friendship  with 
wicked  men,  and  by  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to  be  educated  in  the  Belles 
Lettres  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  polish  and  civilize  the  minds  of  men,  inspir- 
ing them  with  gentleness  of  manners,  and  inclining  them  to  virtue;  all  which 
constitute  the  felicity  of  a  state,  and  are  equally  necessary  to  citizens  of  all 
conditions.  In  this  view  he  appointed  salaries  (paid  by  the  state)  for  masters 
and  preceptors,  in  order  that  learning,  by  being  communicated  gratis,  might 
be  acquired  by  all.  He  considered  ignorance  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  the 
source  whence  all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  respect  to  orphans,  which  appears  sufl5ciently  judi- 
cious, by  intrusting  the  care  of  their  education  to  their  relations  by  the  mother's 
side,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger  from  them ;  and  the  management  of 
their  estates  to  their  paternal  relations,  it  being  the  interest  of  these  to  make 
ih<i  greatest  advantage  of  them,  since  they  would  inherit  them,  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  their  wards. 

6.  Instead  of  putting  to  death  deserters,  and  those  who  quitted  their  ranks 
and  fled  in  battle,  he  only  sentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance  during 
three  days  in  the  city,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  women  ,  imagining,  that  the  dread 
of  so  ignominious  a  punishment  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  putting  to 

*  A.  M.  3560.     Ant.  J.  C.  444.     Dionys.  Halicarn.  in  Vit.  Lvs.  p.  80.    Strab.  1   xiv.  p.  656. 
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death,  and  oeing,  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  giving  such  cowardly  citizens 
an  opponumty  of  atoning  for  ibeir  fault. 

7.  lo  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or  easily  abrogated,  he  im- 
posed a  very  severe  and  hazardous  condition  on  all  persons  who  should  pro- 
pose to  alter  or  amend  them  in  any  manner.  These  were  sentenced  to  ap- 
pear in  the  public  assembly  Avith  a  halter  about  their  neck  ;  and  in  case  the 
alteration  proposed  did  not  pass,  they  were  to  be  immediately  strangled. 
There  were  but  three  amendments  ever  proposed,  and  all  of  them  admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws.  Returning  one  day  from 
pursuing  some  thieves,  and  finding  a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came  armed  into  the 
assembly,  though  he  himself  had  prohibited  this  by  an  express  law.  A  cer- 
tain person  objected  to  him  in  severe  terms,  that  he  violated  his  ov.^n  laws-, 
'•  1  do  not  violate  them,"  said  he,  "  but  thus  seal  them  with  my  blood  ,"  and 
instantly  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom,  and  expired. 

IV.  Zaleucus,  another  lawgiver.  At  the  same  time,  there  arose  among 
the  Locrians,  another  famous  legislator,  Zaleucus,  who,  as  well  as  Charondas, 
had  been  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras.*  There  is  now  scarcely  any  thing  extant 
of  his,  except  a  kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws,  which  gives  a  most  advantage- 
ous idea  of  them.  He  requires,  above  all  things,  of  the  citizens,  to  believe 
and  be  firmly  persuaded,  that  there  are  gods  ;  and  adds,  that  the  bare  casting 
up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  contemplating  their  order  and  beauty,  is  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  that  it  is  impossible  so  wonderful  a  fabric  could  have  been 
formed  by  mere  chance  or  human  power.  As  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
belief,  he  exhorts  men  to  honour  and  revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  what- 
ever is  good  and  just  among  mortals  ;  and  to  honour  them,  not  merely  by  sa- 
crifices and  splendid  gifts,  but  by  a  sage  conduct,  and  by  purity  and  innocence 
of  manners  ;  these  being  more  grateful  to  the  immortals,  than  any  sacrifice 
that  can  be  offered. 

After  this  religious  exordium,  in  which  he  describes  tlK^'  Supreme  Being  as 
the  source  whence  all  laws  flow,  as  the  chief  authority  which  commands  obe- 
dience to  them,  as  the  most  powerful  motive  for  our  faithful  observance  of 
them,  and  as  the  perfect  model  to  which  mankind  ought  to  conform  ;  he  de- 
scends to  the  particulars  of  those  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another;  and 
lays  down  a  precept  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  preserve  peace  and  unity 
in  society,  by  enjoining  the  individuals  of  it  nut  to  make  their  hatred  and  dis- 
sensions perpetual,  which  would  argue  an  unsocial  and  savage  disposition,  but 
to  treat  their  enemies  as  men  who  would  soon  be  their  friends.  This  is  carry- 
ing morality  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  could  be  expected  from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  judges  and  magistrates,  after  representing  to 
them,  that,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  they  ought  never  to  suffer  themselves  to 
b^  biassed  by  friendship,  hatred,  or  any  other  passion  ;  he  only  exhorts  them 
not  to  behave  with  the  least  haughtiness  or  severity  towards  the  parties  engaged 
in  law,  since  such  are  but  too  unhappy  in  being  obliged  to  undergo  all  the 
toils  and  fatigues  inseparable  from  law-suits.  The  office  indeed  of  judges, 
howoer  laborious  it  may  be,  is  far  from  giving  them  a  right  to  use  the  con* 
tending  parties  with  ill  nature  ;  the  very  form  and  nature  of  their  employ* 
ment  requiring  them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do  justice  on  all  oc- 
casions ;  and  when  they  distribute  this  even  with  mildness  and  humanity,  it  i« 
only  a  debt  they  pay.  and  not  a  I'avour  they  grant. 

To  banish  luxury  from  his  republic,  whicn  he  looked  upon  as  the  certaiB 
destruction  of  a  government,  he  did  not  follow  the  practice  established  in  some 
nations,  where  it  is  thought  sufficient,  for  restraining  of  it,  to  punish,  by  pe- 
cuniary mulcts,  such  as  infringe  the  laws  made  on  that  occasion  ;  but  he  acted, 
says  the  historian,  in  a  more  artful  and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
effectual  manner.  He  prohibited  women  from  wearing  rich  and  costly  stuffs, 
embroidered  robes,  precious  stones,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  gold  rings. 
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ami  such  like  ornaments  ;  excepting  none  fro-n  tins  law  but  rommon  prosti- 
tut(-..  He  enacted  a  like  !.i\v  \vi!!i  regard  to  the  men  ;  excepting-,  in  the  same 
manner,  from  the  observance  of  it,  such  only  as  were  uilling  to  pass  for  de- 
bauchees and  infamous  wretches.  By  these  regulations  he  easily,  and  without 
violence,  preserved  the:  citizens  from  the  least  approaches  to  luxury  and  etle- 
tninacy.*  For  no  person  was  so  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  be  wil- 
ling to  wear  the  badges  of  his  shame,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the 
citizens  ;  since  this  would  make  him  the  public  laughing-stock,  and  reflect 
eternal    infamy  on  his  family. 

V.  Mir.o,  the  champion.  We  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  obtain 
a  great  victory.  He  wis  still  more  renowned  for  his  athletic  strength,  than  for 
his  military  braver}^  He  wa-s  surnamed  Crotoniensis,  from  Crotona  the  place 
of  his  birth.  It  was  h'-  daughter,  whom,  as  w^as  before  related,  Democedes 
the  famous  physician,  .md  Milo's  countryman,  married,  alter  he  had  fled  from 
the  court  of  Darius,  to  Greece,  his  native  country. 

Pausanias  relates,  that  Milo,  when  but  a  boy  was  seven  times  victorious  m 
one  day  at  the  Pythian  games;  that  he  won  six  victories,  at  wrestling,  in  the 
Olympic  games  ;  oiie  of  which  was  also  gained  in  his  childhood  ;  and  that  chal- 
lenging a  seventi)  time,  in  Olympia,  any  person  to  wrestle  with  him,  he  could 
not  engage  for  want  of  an  opponent.  He  would  hold  a  pomegranate  m  such  a 
manner,  that  without  breaking  it,  he  would  errasp  it  so  fast  in  his  hand,  that  no 
one,  however  strong,  could  possibly  wrest  it  ifrom  him.t  He  would  stand  so  fi'-m 
on  a  discus,^  which  had  been  oiled  to  make  it  the  more  slippery,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  push  him  off.  He  would  bind  his  head  with  a  cord,  after  which, 
holding  his  breath  strongly,  the  veins  of  his  head  would  swell  so  prodigiously 
as  to  break  the  rope.  When  Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  side,  stretched  forth 
his  right  hand  quite  opeji,  with  his  fingers  held  close,  one  to  another,  his  thumb 
excepted,  which  lie  raised,  the  utmost  strengtli  of  man  could  not  separate  his 
little  finger  from  the  other  three. 

All  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of  his  strength.  Chance, 
however,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  inaking  a  much  mor^  laudable  use  of  it. 
One  day,  as  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras,  for  he  was  one  of  his 
most  constant  disciples,  the  pillar  which  sapported  the  ceiling  of  the  school  in 
which  the  pupils  were  assembled,  being  shaken  by  some  accident,  Milo  sup- 
ported it  by  his  single  strength,  gave  the  auditors  some  time  to  get  away,  and 
afterwards  escaped  himself.§ 

What  is  related  of  t!ie  vor.icious  appetite  of  the  athletee  is  almost  incredible. 

Milo's  appetite  was  scarcely  satiated  with  twenty  minae  (pounds)  of  meat,  the 
same  quantity  of  bread,  and  three  "  congii'M  of  wine  every  day.^  Athenaeus 
relates  that  this  champion,  having  run  the  whole  length  of  the  stadium  with  a 
bull  of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulder,  l>e  afterwards  knocked  him  down  with 
one  stroke  of  his  fist,  and  eat  the  whole  beast  that  very  day.  I  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  the  other  particulars  related  of  Milo  are  true  ;  but  is  it  proba 
ble,  that  one  man  could  devour  a  whole  ox  in  so  short  a  time  ? 

We  are  told  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a  very  great  age,  seeing  the  rest 
of  the  champions  wrestling,  and  gazing  upon  his  own  arms,  which  once  were  so 
vigorous  and  robust,  but  were  then  vcy  much  enfeebled  by  time,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  cried.  "  Alas     these  arms  are  nosv  dead."** 

And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  bis  w^eakness  from  himself,  the  strong 
persuasion  he  entertained  of  his  own  strength,  which  he  maintained  to  the  last, 
proving  fatal  to  him.  Happening  to  meet,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak 
which  had  been  opened  by  some  wedges  that  were  forced  into  it,  he  undertook 
to  split  it  in  two  by  his  bare  strength.     But  after  forcing  out  the  w^edges,  his 

*  More  inter  veleres  recepto,  qui  sntis  potnarutii  ad  versus  impuflirns  in  ipsa  professione  flagitU  credebaDt. 
Vkcit.   Annal.   1.   ii.  c.  85. 

t    Pausaa.  I.  vi  p.  369— 3:n.         ♦  TWn  discus  w-s  ukiiul  of  q  i.-  it.  fiat  ;in(l  round.         }  Strab.  1.  v\.  p.  263 
|{  Thirty  pounds,  or  fifteen  quarts  V   Atlipn- 1.  .<    p   ^i^  **  Cic    de  Seneet.  n.  T7. 
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srms  were  caught  in  tiie  trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence  with  which  it  closed, 
?o  that,  beinj  unable  to  disenc:age  his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves.* 

An  author  has  judiciously  observed,  that  this  surprisingly  robust  champioii 
uho  prided  himself  so  much  in  his  bodily  strength,  was  the  weakest  of  men 
u  ith  regard  to  a  passion,  which  often  subdues  and  captivates  the  strongest ;  a 
v:otjrtezan  having  gained  so  strong  an  influence  over  Milo  that  she  tyrannized 
uver  him  in  the  most  imperious  manner,  and  made  him  obey  whatever  com- 
mands she  laid  upon  him.j 

CHAPTER  II!. 

THE  l^AR  OP  PEIiOPOI^NESiyS. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  \ihich  I  am  now  entering  upon,  began  about  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  lasted  twenty-seven 
years."*"  Thucydides  has  written  the  history  of  it  to  the  twenty-first  year  in- 
clusively. He  gives  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  several  transactions  of  every 
year,  which  he  divides  into  campaigns  and  winter-quarters.  However  I  shall 
not  be  so  minute,  and  shall  only  extract  «>>r,h  parts  of  it  as  appear  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus  will  also  be  of  great 
a??'stance  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

5KCTI0M    I. — THE    SIEGE    OF    PLAT^.E     BV    THE    THEBANS,   &C.    &.C.  THE    FIRST 
YEAR    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  by  which  the  war  began,  was  committed  by  the 
Thebans,  w^ho  besieged  PlatcEse,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  in  alliance  with  Athens. 
They  were  introduced  into  it  by  treachery  ;  but  the  citizens  falling  upon  them 
in  the  night,  killed  them,  except  about  iwo  hundred,  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  shortly  after  put  to  death.  The  Athenians  as  soon  as  the  news  was 
brought  of  the  action  at  Plata^ae,  sent  succours  and  provisions  thither,  and 
rleared  the  city  of  all  persons  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. § 

The  truce  bemg  evidently  broken,  both  sides  prepared  openly  for  war,  and 
airsbassadors  were  sent  to  all  places  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Every  part  of  Greece  w^as  in  motion,  some  few 
states  and  cities  excepted,  which  continued  neutral,  till  they  should  see  the 
pv^nt  of  the  war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  being  the 
deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espoused  their  interest  very  w^armly,  because  the 
Athenians,  foi^etting  that  the  moderation  and  gentleness  with  which  they  com- 
tjionded  over  others,  had  procured  them  many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated 
the  greatest  part  of  them  !jy  their  pride  and  the  severity  of  their  government, 
^.id  incurred  the  hatred,  nof  only  of  those  who  w^ere  then  subject  to  them,  but 
Lu  all  such  as  were  apprehensive  of  becoming  their  dependants.  Such  was 
il.e  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time  among  the  Greeks.  The  confederates 
o>  each  of  those  states  were  as  follow. 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  excepted,  which  stood  neutral,  had  declared  for 
Ltcedasmon.  The  Achaians,  the  inhabitants  of  Peilene  excepted,  were  neu- 
tr..l  at  first,  but  at  length  insensibly  engaged  in  the  wax.  Out  of  Peloponne- 
FUrs,  the  people  of  Megara,  Locris,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leucadia,  and 
A..nctoriuin,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  Pla 
taeae,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus  ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Acarnanians, 
Corcyrans,  Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthians  ;  besides  the  several  tributary  coun- 
tries,'ai  maritime  Caria,  Doria,  which  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont;  and 
the  cities  of  Thrace,  except  Chalcis  and  Potida;a,  all  the  islands  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnesus,  eastward  :  and  the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  and  Thera. 

*  PawiBin.  1.  vi.  p.  370.  t  i*-iian.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  X  A.  M.  3373.     Ant  J.  C-  435 
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Immediatel}'-  after  the  attempt  on  Platseee,  tlie  LacedGemonians  had  ordered 
urces  to  be  levied  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesus  ;  and  made  all  the 
^/reparations  necessary  for  entering  the  enemy's  country.  All  thmgs  being 
ready,  two-thirds  of  the  troops  marched  to  the  isthmus  of  'Corinth,  and  the  rest 
were  left  to  guard  the  country.  Archidamus,  kin^  of  Lac^daemon,  who  com- 
manded the  army,  assembled  the  generals  and  chief  Dlficers,  and  calling  up 
me  remembrance  of  the  great  actions  performed  by  their  ancestors,  and  those 
they  themselves  had  done  or  been  eye-witnesses  to,  he  exhorted  them  to  sup- 
port, with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  valour,  the  pristine  glory  of  their  respec- 
tive cities,  as  well  as  their  own  fanr.e.  He  declared,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece 
w^ere  upon  them ;  and  that,  in  expectation  of  the  issue  of  a  war  which  would 
determine  its  fate,  they  were  incessantly  addressing  Heaven  in  favour  of  a 
people,  w^ho  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  Athenians  were  become  odious  ;  that, 
however,  he  could  not  deny  that  they  were  going  to  march  against  enemies, 
who  though  greatly  inferior  to  themselves  in  numbers  and  strength,  were  never- 
theless very  powerful,  warlike,  and  daring  ;  and  whose  courage  would  be  still 
more  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  laying  waste  of  their  territories; 
that  therefore  they  must  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  spread  an  immedi- 
ate terror  in  the  country  they  were  going  to  enter,  and  to  inspire  the  allies 
with  new  vigour.*  The  whole  army  answered  with  the  loudest  acclamations 
of  joy,  and  assured  their  generals  that  they  would  do  their  duty. 

The  assembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  still  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
Greece,  and  meditating  how  he  might  best  prevent  a  rupture,  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  which  he  foresaw,  sent  a  Spartan  to  Athens,  to  endeavour, 
before  they  should  come  to  hostilities,  to  prevail  if  possible  with  the  Athenians 
to  lay  aside  their  designs,  or  otherwise  an  army  would  soon  march  into  Attica. 
But  the  Athenians,  so  lar  from  admitting  him  to  an  audience  or  hearing  his 
reasons,  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  him  to  come  into  their  city  :  Pericles 
having  prevailed  WMth  the  people  to  make  an  order,  that  no  herald  or  ambas- 
sador should  be  received  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  they  had  first  laid 
down  their  arms.  In  consequence  of  this,  The  Spartan  was  commanded  to 
leave  the  country  that  very  day  ;  and  an  escort  was  sent  to  guard  him  to  the 
frontiers,  and  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  any  person  by  the  w'ay.  At  his 
taking  leav^e  of  the  Athenians,  he  told  them  that  from  that  day,  great  calami- 
ties would  ensue  to  all  Greece.  Archidamus,  seeing  no  hopes  o(  a  reconcilia- 
tion, marched  to  Attica,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  chosen  forces. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered  his  country,  declared  to 
the  Athenians,  that  should  Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  w^aste  their  terri- 
to^-ies,  spaie  his  (Pericles)  lands,  either  on  account  of  the  right  of  hospitality 
which  subsisted  between  them,  or  to  furnish  his  enemies  and  those  who  envied 
him,  with  a  pretext  to  slander  him,  as  holding  intelligence  with  him,  he  from 
that  day  should  make  over  all  his  lands  and  houses  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He 
remonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  consume  the  enemy's 
troops  by  protracting  the  war  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  must  immedi- 
ately remove  all  their  effects  out  of  the  country,  retire  to  the  city,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  it,  without  ever  hazarding  a  battle.  The  Athenians,  indeed, 
had  not  forces  enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppose  the  enemy.  Their  troops, 
including  those  in  garrison,  amounted  but  to  thirteen  thousand  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the  young  and  old,  the  citi- 
zens as  well  as  others,  who  were  appointed  to  defend  Athens  :  and  besides 
these,  twelve  hundred  horsemen,  including  the  archers  who  rode  on  horseback, 
and  sixteen  hundred  foot  archers.  This  was  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians, 
But  their  chief  strength  consisted  in  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys,  part  of 
which  were  ordered  to  lay  waste  the  enemy's  country,  and  the  rest  to  awe  the 
allies,  on  whom  contributions  were  levied,  without  which  the  Athenians  could 
not  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

*  Gnarus  pninis  event.'jus  meturn    wt  fiduciam  pigni. — Tacit  Ann.  1.  jfii.  C-  W. 
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The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exliortations  of  Pericles,  brougnt 
from  the  country  their  wives,  their  children,  their  moveables,  and  all  their  ef- 
fects, after  which  they  pulled  down  their  houses,  and  even  carried  off  the  tim- 
ber of  thciu.  With  regard  to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  them  into 
the  island  of  Eubiea  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  However,  they  were  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  sad  and  precipitate  migration,  and  it  even  forced  tears  from 
Iheir  eyes.  From  the  time  the  Persians  left  their  countr}%  that  is,  tor  nearly 
fifty  years,  they  had  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed  in  culti- 
vating their  lands,  and  feeding  their  fiocks.  But  now,  sad  fate  of  war!  thej 
♦vere  obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They  took  up  their  habitation  in  the 
city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could,  in  the  midst  of  much  confusion  ;  retiring 
either  to  their  relations  or  friends  ;  and  some  withdrew  even  to  the  temples 
and  other  publi.-.  places. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  set  out  upon  their  march,  en- 
tered the  countr3^^  and  encamped  at  (Enoe,  which  is  the  first  fortress  towards 
Bceotia.  They  employed  a  long  tinje  in  preparing  the  attack,  and  raising  the 
batteries  ;  for  which  reason  complaints  were  made  against  Archidamus,  as  if 
he  carried  on  the  war  indolently,  because  he  had  not  approved  of  it.  He  was 
accused  of  being  too  slow  in  his  marches,  and  of  encamping  too  long  near  Co- 
rinth. He  was  also  charged  with  having  been  too  dilatory  in  raising  the  army, 
and  having  desired  to  give  the  Athenians  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  all  their 
effects  out  of  the  country  ;  whereas  they  said,  had  he  marched  speedily  into  it, 
all  they  had,  might  have  been  plundered  and  destroyed.  His  design,  however, 
was  to  engage  the  Athenians,  by  these  delays,  to  agree  to  an  accommodation, 
and  to  prevent  a  ruptt're,  the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  would  be  per- 
nicious to  all  Greece.  Finding,  after  making  several  assaults,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  forhitn  to  take  the  city,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  entered  Attica  in 
the  midst  of  the  harvest.  Having  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Acharnae,  one  of  the  largest  towns  near  Athens,  and  about  fifteen  hun. 
dred  paces  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched  his  camp,  in  hopes  that  the 
Athenians,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  advance  so  near,  would  sally  out  to  de- 
fend their  country,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle.  It  was 
indeed  a  great  mortification  to  the  Athenians,  haughty  and  imperious,  to 
be  braved  and  insulted  in  this  manner  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think 
superior  to  themselves  in  courage.  They  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  dreadful 
havoc  made  of  their  lands,  and  saw  all  their  houses  and  farms  in  a  blaze. 

This  sad  spectacle  was  now  so  shocking,  that  they  could  not  bear  it  any 
longer,  and  therefore  demanded  fiercely  to  be  led  out  against  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, be  the  consequence  what  it  would.  Pericles  saw  plainly,  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  thereby  hazard  eveiy  thing,  and  expose  their  city  to  certain  de- 
struction, should  they  march  out  to  engage,  under  the  walls  oi  their  city,  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  composed  of  the  choicest  troops  at  that 
time  in  Bueotia  and  Peloponnesus.  Besides,  he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim 
to  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  since  that  was  an  irreparable  loss.  Pursu- 
ing inflexibly,  therefore,  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  studious  of  nothing 
but  how  he  might  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  he  was 
particularly  careful  not  to  assemble  either  the  senate  or  the  people,  lest  they 
should  form  some  fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  in  his  power. 
His  friends  used  all  the  entreaties  imaginable  to  make  him  change  his  conduct. 
His  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to  stagger  him  by  their  menaces 
and  slanderous  discourses.  They  strove  to  rouse  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in 
which  they  aspersed  him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly,  insensible  cast  of  mind,  who 
basely  gave  up  his  country  to  the  sword  of  tlie  enemy.  But  no  man  showed 
K)  much  rancour  against  Pericles,  as  Cleon.*  He  was  the  son  of  a  currier, 
uid  also  followed  that  trade.  He  had  raised  himself  by  faction,  and  probably 
- -'  .A  qpvcies  of  merit  which  those  must  possess  who  would  rise  in  populargo- 

'    ii  !a  he  whom  Ariitophaiies  bus  inveighe>I  so  much  against,   n  several  of  his  coinediei. 
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vernments  He  had  a  thundering  voice  and  a  specious  mannei  ;  and  besides, 
he  possessed,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  art  of  gaining  the  people  and  bring- 
ing them  over  to  his  interest.  It  was  he  who  enacted  a  law,  that  three  oboli, 
not  two  as  before,  should  be  given  to  each  of  the  six  thousand  judges.  The 
cnaracteristics  which  more  immediately  distinguished  him  were,  an  insupport- 
ably  vain  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  ;  a  ridiculous  persuasion  of  his  uncom- 
mon merits  and  a  boldness  of  speech,  which  he  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
insolence  as  to  spnre  no  man.  But  none  of  those  things  could  move  Pericles. 
His  great  strength  of  mind  raised  him  above  low,  vulgar  clamours.*  As  a 
good  pilot  in  a  raging  storm,  who,  after  he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders, 
aiid  taken  all  the  precautions  necessary,  is  studious  of  nothing  but  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  art,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  tears  or 
entreaties  of  those  whom  fear  has  distracted  :  so  Pericles,  after  having  put  tlie 
city  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  posted  guards  in  all  places  to  prevent  a 
surprise,  followed  those  counsels  which  his  prudence  suggested,  entirely  regard- 
less of  the  complaints,  the  taunts,  and  licentious  discourses  of  the  citizens, 
from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  they  in  what  manner 
they  were  to  be  governed.  *'  It  then  appeared  evidently,"  says  Plutarch, 
*'  that  Pericles  was  absolute  master  of  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  since  he 
prevailed  so  far,  at  such  a  juncture  as  this,  as  to  keep  them  from  sallying  out 
of  the  city,  as  if  he  had  kt^t  the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  own  possession ;  and 
fixed  on  their  arms,  the  seal  of  his  authority,  to  forbid  their  making  use  of 
them."t  Things  happened  exactly  as  Pericles  had  foretold;  for  the  enemv, 
finding  the  Athenians  determined  not  to  stir  out  of  their  city,  and  having  advice 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  carried  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories,  raised  their 
camp,  and,  after  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  whole  country  through  which 
they  marched,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  acted,  od  this  occasion,  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  Themistocles  had  done  about  fifty  years  before,  when, 
at  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  he  made  the  Athenians  march  out  of  their  city,  and 
abandon  it  to  the  enemy.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the  circum- 
stances differed  widely.  Themistocles  being  invaded  by  all  the  forces  of  the 
East,  justly  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand,  in  a 
single  city,  those  millions  of  barbarians  who  would  have  poured  tipon  it  like  a 
deluge,  and  deprive  him  of  all  hopes  of  being  succoured  by^  the  allies.  This 
is  the  reason  given  by  Cicero-  Fluctutn  enim  totius  barbaince  fcrre  urbs  una 
non  poterat.  It  was  therefore  prudent  in  him  to  retire  for  some  time,  and  to  let 
the  contused  multitude  of  barbarians  consume  and  destroy  one  another.  Bui 
Pericles  was  not  engaged  in  so  formidable  and  oppressive  a  war.  Ilie  odds 
Wi.-re  not  very  great,  and  he  foresaw  it  would  allow  him  time  to  breathe 
Thus,  like  a  judicious  man  and  an  able  politician,  he  kept  close  in  Athens, 
and  could  not  be  moved  either  by  the  remonstrances  or  murmurs  of  the  citi- 
zens. Cicero,  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  condemns  absolutely  the  resolution 
which  Pompey  formed  and  executed,  of  abandoning  Rome  to  Caesar  ;  whereas, 
he  ought  in  imitation  of  Pericles,  to  have  shut  himself  up  in  it  with  the  sen- 
ate, the  magistrates,  and  the  worthiest  of  the  citizens  who  liad  declared  m 
his  t"avour.|; 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  weft  retired,  the  Athenians  placed  forces  in  all 
the  important  posts  both  by  land  and  sea,  pursuant  to  the  plan  they  intended 
to  follow  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  They  also  came  to  a  resolution,  to 
keep  always  a  thousand  talent? §  in  reserve  and  a  hundred  galleys  ;  and  never 
to  use  thein.  except  the  enemy  should  invade  Attica  by  sea  ;  at  the  same  time 
making  it  death  tor  any  man  to  propose  the  employing  them  any  other  way. 

The  galleys  which  liad  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus  committed  dreadful  de- 
predations there,  which  consoled  the  Athenians  in  some  measure  for  the  losses 
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they  had  sustained.  One  day,  as  the  forces  were  going  on  board,  and  Feii. 
cles  was  entering  his  own  ship,  a  sudden  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place, 
and  the  eaith  was  overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  This  phenomenon 
filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  utmost  terror  ;  superstition  and  the 
ignorance  of  natural  causes  making  them  consider  such  events  as  fatal  omens. 
Pericles  seeing  the  pilot  who  was  on  beard  his  ship  astonished,  and  incapable 
of  managing  the  helm,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  could  see  :  the  pilot  answering,  that  the  cloak  took  away  all  objects  from 
hi^  sight,  Pericles  then  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  like  cause,  viz.  the 
interposition  of  the  vast  body  of  the  moon  between  his  eyes  and  the  sun,  pre- 
vented his  seeing  its  splendour. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being  now  elapsed,  the  Atheni- 
ans, during  the  winter,  solemnized  public  funerals,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, a  practice  truly  humane,  and  expressive  of  a  just  gratitude,  in  honour  of 
those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that  campaign  ;  a  ceremony  they  observed 
during  the  whole  course  of  that  war.  For  this  purpose  they  set  up,  three  days 
before,  a  tent,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  deceased  citizens,  were  exposed,  anf 
every  person  strewed  flowers,  incense,  perfumes,  and  things  of  the  same  kind, 
upon  those  remains.  They  afterwards  were  put  on  a  kind  of  chariots,  in  cof- 
fins made  of  cypress  wood,  eveiy  tribe  having  its  particular  coffin  and  chariot ; 
but  in  one  of  the  latter  a  large  empty  coffin*  was  carried,  in  honour  of  those 
whose  bodies  had  not  been  found.  The  procession  marched  with  a  grave, 
majestic,  and  religious  pomp  ;  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  both  citizens  and 
foreigners,  assisted  at  this  mournful  solemnity.  The  relations  of  the  deceased 
officers  and  soldiers  stood  weeping  at  the  sepulchre.  These  bones  were  car- 
ried to  a  public  monument,  in  the  finest  suburb  of  the  city,  called  the  Cera- 
micus  ;  where  were  buried  in  all  ages,  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
field,  except  the  warriors  of  Maratho-n,  who,  to  immortalize  their  extraordinary 
valour,  were  interred  in  the  field  of  battle.  Earth  was  atterwards  laid  over 
them,  and  then  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  distinction  pronounced  thei» 
funeral  oration.  Pericles  was  now  appointed  to  perform  this  honourable  office. 
When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  went  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  tribunal, 
in  order  to  be  the  better  heard,  and  spoke  the  oration,  the  whole  of  w^hich 
Thucydides  has  transmitted  to  us.j  Whether  it  was  really  composed  by  Peri- 
cles, or  by  the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  truly  worthy  the  reputation 
of  both  those  great  men,  as  well  for  tlie  noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  as  for  the 
just  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  greatness  of  the  sentiments  which  shine  in 
every  part  of  it.  After  having  paid,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  this  double  tribute 
of  tears  and  applauses,  to  the  memory  of  those  brave  soldiers  who  had  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  to  delend  the  liberties  of  their  country,  the  public  who  did  not 
ron.6ne  their  gratitude  to  empty  ceremonies  and  tears,  maintained  their  widows 
and  their  infant  orphans.!  This  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  animate  the 
courage  of  the  citizens  ;  for  great  men  are  formed  where  merit  is  best  re- 
warded. § 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign,  the  Athenians  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
freaty,  his  son  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens.  They  also  came  to  an  ac- 
rommodation  with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  b}''  restoring  to  him  the  city 
of  Thermae  ;  after  which  they  united  their  forces,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  Chalcis. 

SECTION    II. THE    PLAGUE    MAkES    DREADFUL  HAVOC  IN  ATTICA,  &.C.       SECOND 

AND    THIRD    YEARS    OF    THE    WAR. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,  the  enemy  made  an  incursion  into 
the  country  as  before,  and  laid  it  waste.     But  the  plague  made  a  much  greater 
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devastation  in  Aibens  ;  the  like  having  never  been  known,  li  is  related,  tha 
it  began  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  spread 
over  Libya,  and  a  great  part  of  Persia;  and  at  last  broke  at  once  like  a  floLid 
upon  Athens.*  Thucydides,  who  himself  was  seized  with  that  deadly  disease, 
has  described  very  minutely  the  several  circumstances  and  symptoms  of  it ;  in 
order,  says  he,  that  a  faithful  and  exact  relation  of  this  calamity  may  serve  as 
an  instruction  to  posterity,  in  case  the  like  should  ever  happen.  Hippocrates, 
who  was  employed  to  visit  the  sick,  has  also  described  it  in  a  medical,!  and 
Lucretius  in  a  poetical  way.|  This  pestilence  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of 
art ;  the  most  robust  constitutions  were  unable  to  withstand  its  attack  ;  an(l 
the  greatest  care  and  skill  of  the  physicians  were  a  feeble  help  to  those  who 
were  infected.  The  instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  was  struck  with  despair, 
which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempting  a  cure.  The  assistance  that  was 
given  them  was  ineffectual,  and  proved  mortal  to  all  such  of  their  relations  as 
had  the  courage  to  approach  them.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  baggage, 
which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  country  into  the  city,  proved  very  noxious. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  where  they 
could  scarcely  breathe,  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  summer,  so  that  they 
were  seen  either  pHed  one  upon  the  other,  the  dead  as  well  as  those  who  were 
dying,  or  else  crawling  through  the  streets,  or  lying  along  by  the  side  of 
fountains,  to  which  they  had  dragged  themselves,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst 
which  consumed  them.  The  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and 
every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of  death  ;  without  the  least 
remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  futurity. 

The  plague,  before  it  spread  into  Attica  had  been  very  destructive  in  Persia. 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hippocrates  of 
Cos,  the  greatest  physician  of  that  or  any  other  age,  caused  his  governors  to 
write  to  him,  to  invite  him  into  his  dominions,  in  order  that  he  might  prescribe 
to  those  who  were  infected.  The  king  made  him  the  most  advantageous  oflfers  ; 
setting  no  bounds  to  his  reward  on  the  side  of  interest,  and,  with  regard  to 
honour,  promising  to  make  him  equal  with  the  most  considerable  persons  in  his 
court. §  The  reader  has  already  been  told,  the  high  regard  which  was  shown 
to  the  Grecian  physicians  in  Persia  ;  and  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  so  useful 
a  man  as  Hippocrates  could  be  too  well  rewarded  ?  However,  all  the  glitter 
of  the  Persian  riches  and  dignities  were  not  capable  of  corrupting  him,  nor  of 
stifling  the  hatred  and  aversion  for  the  Persians,  which  was  become  natural  to 
the  Greeks  ever  since  the  former  had  invaded  them.  This  great  physician, 
therefore,  sent  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  he  was  free  from  either  wants 
or  desires  ;  that  he  owed  all  his  cares  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  countryni'^ji ; 
and  was  under  no  obligation  to  barbarians,  the  declared  enemies  of  Greece. 
Kings  are  not  used  to  denials.  Artaxerxes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  trans- 
ports of  rage,  sent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hippocrates,  and 
where  he  was  at  the  time,  commanding  them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent 
UTetcb,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and  threaten- 
ing, in  case  they  refused,  to  lay  waste  their  city  and  island  in  such  a  manner, 
Miat  not  the  least  trace  of  it  should  remain.  However,  the  inhabitants  of  Cos 
were  not  under  the  least  terror.  They  made  answer,  that  the  menaces  of  Da- 
rius and  Xerxes  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with  them  to  give  them  earth  and 
water,  or  to  obey  their  orders;  that  the  threats  of  Artaxerxes  v/ould  be  equally 
impotent ;  that,  let  what  would  be  the  consequence,  they  would  never  give  up 
their  fellow-citizen  ;  and  that  they  depended  upon  the  protection  of  the  gods. 

Hippocrates  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  owed  his  services  entirely  lo 
his  country.  And  indeed,  the  instant  he  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  he  went  thither, 
and  did  not  once  stir  out  of  the  city,  till  the  plague  had  quite  ceased.  He  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick;  and  to  multiply  himself,  as  it 
were,  he  sent  several  of  his  disciples  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  aftei  having 
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instructed  them  in  what  manner  to  treat  their  patients.  Tne  Athenians  were 
struck  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude,  for  the  generous  care  of  Hippo- 
crates. They  therefore  ordained,  by  a  public  decree,  that  Hippocrates 
should  be  initiated  in  the  most  exalted  mysteries,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter;  that  a  crown  of  gold  should  be  presented  to 
him,  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  staters,*  amounting  to  five  hundred  pistolei 
French  money  ;t  and  that  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted  him,  should  be 
read  aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  public  games,  on  the  solemn  festivals  of  Pana 
thenae  :  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  given  him,  and  himself  be  main 
tained  at  the  public  charge,  in  the  Prytaneum  all  his  litetime,in  case  he  though! 
proper:  in  fine,  that  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos,  whose  city  had 
^iven  birth  to  so  great  a  man,  might  be  maintained  and  brought  up  in  Athens, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  born  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy,  having  marched  into  Attica,  came  down  towards 
the  coast,  and,  advancing  still  forw^ard,laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Pericles 
still  adhering  to  the  maxim  he  had  established,  not  to  expose  the  safety  of  the 
state  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to  sally  out  of  the 
city :  however,  before  the  enemy  left  the  plains,  he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus 
with  a  hundred  galleys,  in  order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  his  making  so 
pow^erful  a  diversion ;  and  after  having  made  a  dreadful  havoc,  as  he  had  done 
the  first  year,  he  returned  into  the  city.  The  plague  was  still  there  as  well  as 
in  the  fleet,  and  it  spread  to  those  troops  that  were  besieging  Potidaea. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Athenians,  who  saw  their  countiy  de- 
populated by  two  great  scourges,  war  and  pestilence,  began  to  despond,  and 
to  murmur  against  Pericles;  considering  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  calami- 
ties, as  he  had  involved  them  in  that  fatal  war.  They  then  sent  a  deputation  to 
Lacedaemon,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  accommodation  by  some  means  or  other, 
firmly  resolved  to  make  whatever  concessions  should  be  demanded  of  them 
the  ambassadors,  how^ever,  returned  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  terms. 
Complaints  and  murmurs  now  broke  out  afresh  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  in  such 
a  trouble  and  confusion,  as  seemed  to  prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.  Peri- 
cles, in  the  midst  of  this  universal  consternation,  could  not  iv^rbear  assembling 
the  people ;  and  endeavoured  to  soften,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
them,  by  justifying  himself.  "The  reasons,"  said  he,  "which  determined 
you  to  undertake  this  war,  and  which  you  approved  at  that  time,  are  still  the 
same,  and  are  not  changed  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances,  which  neither 
you  nor  myself  could  foresee.  Had  it  been  left  to  your  option  to  make  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  the  former  would  certainly  have  been  the  more  eligible ;  but 
as  there  was  no  other  means  for  preserving  your  liberty  than  by  drawing  the 
sword,  was  it  possible  for  you  to  hesitate  ?  If  we  are  citizens  who  truly  love 
our  country,  will  our  private  misfortunes  make  us  neglect  the  common  welfare 
of  the  state  ?  Every  man  feels  the  evil  which  afflicts  him,  because  it  is  present ; 
but  no  one  is  sensible  of  the  good  which  will  result  from  it,  because  it  is  not 
come.  Have  j'ou  forgotten  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  your  empire  ?  Of  the 
two  parts  which  form  this  globe  of  ours,  viz.  the  land  and  sea,  you  have  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  latter  ;  and  no  king,  or  any  other  power,  is  able  to  op- 
pose your  fleets.  It  is  now  the  question  whether  you  will  preserve  this  glory, 
and  this  empire,  or  resign  it  for  ever.  Be  not  therefore  grieved  because  you 
are  deprived  of  a  few  country-houses  and  gardens,  which  ought  to  be  considered 
no  otherwise  than  as  the  frame  of  the  picture,  though  you  would  seem  to  make 
them  the  picture  itself.  Consi'^'er,  that  if  you  do  but  preserve  your  liberty, 
you  will  easily  recover  them ;  but  that  should  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  de- 
prived of  this  blessing,  you  will  lose  every  valuable  possession  w^ith  it.  Do 
not  show  less  generosity  than  your  ancestors,  who  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it, 
abandoned  even  their  city ;  and  who,  though  they  had  not  inherited  such  a 
l^lory  from  their  ancestors,  yet  suffered  the  worst  of  evils,  and  engaged  in  the 
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moBt  perilous  enterprises,  to  transmit  it  to  you.  I  will  confess  that  yciir  preseiif 
calamities,  are  exceedingly  grievous,  and  I  myself  am  duly  sensible  and  deeply 
afflicted  for  them.  But  is  it  just  in  you  to  exclaim  against  your  general,  merely 
for  an  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  prudence  of  man ;  and 
to  make  him  responsible  for  an  event  in  which  he  has  not  the  least  concern  ? 
We  mus*  submit  patiently  to  those  evils  which  heaven  inflicts  upon  us,  and 
vigorously  oppose  such  as  arise  from  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the  hatred 
and  jealousy  which  attend  on  your  prosperity,  they  are  the  usual  lot  of  all  who 
believe  themselves  worthy  of  commanding.  However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not 
of  long  continuance,  but  the  glory  that  accompanies  exalted  actions  is  immortal. 
Revolve  therefore  perpetually  in  your  minds, how  shameful  and  ignominious  it  is 
for  men  to  bow  the  neck  to  their  enemies,  and  how  glorious  it  is  to  triumph  oyer 
them  ;  and  then,  animated  by  this  double  reflection,  march  on  to  danger  with  joy 
and  intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  so  tamely  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  call 
to  mind,  that  those  who  display  the  greatest  bravery  and  resolution  in  dangers, 
acquire  the  most  esteem  and  applause." 

The  motives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remembrance  of  the  great  actions  of 
their  ancestors,  the  soothing  title  of  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and  above  all  the 
jealousy  of  Sparta,  the  ancient  and  perpetual  rival  of  Athens,  were  the  usual 
motives  which  Pericles  employed  to  influence  and  animate  the  Athenians,  and 
had  hitherto  never  failed  of  success.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  sense  of  the  pre- 
sent evils  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration,  and  stifled  all  other  thoughts. 
The  Athenians,  indeed,  did  not  design  to  sue  the  Lacedaemonians  any  more 
for  peace,  but  the  very  sight  and  presence  of  Pericles  was  insupportable  to  them. 
They  therefore  deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the  army,  and  sentenced  him 
to  pay  a  fine  which,  according  to  some  historians,  amounted  to  fifteen  talents, 
and  according  to  others  fifty.* 

However,  fhis  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not  to  be  very  lasting.  The 
anger  of  the  people  was  appeased  by  the  first  efforts,  and  had  spent  itself  in  the 
injurious  treatment  of  him,  as  the  bee  leaves  the  sting  in  the  wound.  But  he 
was  not  now  so  happy  with  regard  to  his  domestic  evils  ;  for  besides  his  having 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  the  pestilence,  feuds  and 
divisions  had  long  reigned  in  his  famiiy.  Xanthippus,  his  eldest  son,  who 
himself  was  extremely  profuse,  and  had  married  a  young  wife  no  less  extrava- 
gant, could  not  bear  his  father's  exact  economy,  who  allowed  him  but  a  very 
small  sum  for  his  pleasures.  This  made  him  borrow  money  in  his  father's 
name.  When  the  lender  demanded  his  debt  of  Pericles,  he  not  only  refused 
to  pay,  but  even  prosecuted  him  for  it.  Xanthippus  was  so  enraged,  that  he 
inveighed  in  the  most  heinous^  terms  against  his  father,  exclaiming  against  him 
in  all  places,  and  ridiculing  openly  the  assemblies  he  held  at  his  house,  and 
his  conferences  with  the  sophists.  He  did  not  consider,  that  a  son,  though 
treated  unjustly,  which  was  far  otherwise  in  his  case,  ought  to  submit  patiently 
<o  the  injustice  of  his  father,  as  a  citizen  is  obliged  to  suffer  that  of  his  country. 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same  time  Pericles  lost  his  sis- 
tei ,  with  many  of  his  relations  and  best  friends,  whose  assistance  he  most  needed 
in  the  administration.  But  he  did  not  sink  under  these  losses  ;  his  strength  of 
mind  was  not  shaken  by  them  ;  and  he  was  not  seen  to  weep  or  show  the  usual 
marks  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  relations,  till  the  death  of  Paralus, 
the  last  of  his  legitimate  children.  That  severe  stroke  exceedingly  afflictod 
him,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to  preserve  his  usual  tranquillity,  and  not  show 
iny  outward  symptoms  of  sorrow.  But  when  he  was  to  put  the  crown  of 
flowers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  son,  he  could  not  support  the  cruel  spectacle, 
nor  stifle  the  transports  of  his  grief,  which  forced  its  way  in  cries,  in  sobs,  and 
a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  misled  by  the  principles  of  a  false  philosophy,  imagined,  that  be- 
wailing the  death  of  his  relations  and  children,  would  betray  a  weakness  thai 


*  About  fiffft-n  cr  fifty  thousand  doKars 
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n«  way  suited  the  greatness  of  soul  he  had  ever  shown  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
that  the  sensibility  ot'  the  lather  would  sully  the  glory  of  fhe  conqueror.  How 
gross  an  error!  how  childish  an  illusion:  which  either  makes  heroism  consist 
in  wild  and  savage  cruelty,  or,  leaving  the  same  grief  and  confusion  in  the 
mind,  assumes  a  vain  outside  of  constancy  and  resolution,  merely  to  be  ad- 
mired. But,  does  martial  bravery  extinguish  nature  ?  Is  a  man  dead  to  all 
human  sentiments,  because  he  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  state  ?  Anto 
ninus  the  emperor  had  a  much  juster  way  of  thinking,  who,  when  Marcus  Au 
reliuh  was  lamenting  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  brought  hisn  up,  said- 
''suffer  him  to  be  a  man,  for  neither  philosophy  nor  sovereignty  renders  ui- 
insensible."* 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  preva.ling  characters  of  the  Athenians; 
and  as  these  carried  them  on  a  sudden  to  the  greatest  excesses,  they  soon 
brought  them  back  again  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  gentleness.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  repented  the  injury  they  had  done  Pericles,  and 
earnestly  wished  to  see  him  again  in  their  assemblies.  By  dint  of  suffering, 
they  began  to  bear  patiently  their  domestic  misfortunes,  aiKl  to  be  fired  more 
and  more  with  a  zeal  for  their  countr^^'s  gioiy  ;  and  in  their  ardour  for  rein- 
stating its  affairs,  they  did  not  know  any  person  more  capable  thap  Pericles  of 
the  administration.  Pericles,  at  that  time,  never  stirred  out  of  his  house,  and 
was  in  the  utinost  grief  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  However,  Alcibiades 
and  the  rest  of  his  friends  entreated  him  to  go  abroad,  and  show  himself  in  pub- 
lic. The  people  asked  him  pardon  for  their  ungrateful  usage  of  him  ;  and 
Pericles,  moved  with  their  entreaties,  and  persuaded  that  it  did  not  become  a 
good  man  to  harbour  the  least  resentment  against  his  country,  resumed  the 
government. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  ambassadors  had  set  out  from 
Lacedsemon,  in  order  to  solicit  the  king  of  Persia's  alliance,  and  engage  him 
to  furnish  a  sum  of  money  for  maintaining  the  fleet :  this  reflected  great  igno- 
miny on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  called  themselves  the  deliverers  of  Greece, 
since  they  thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the  glorious  actions  they  had  formerly 
achieved  in  her  defence  against  Persia.  They  went  by  the  way  of  Thrace,  in 
order  to  disengage,  if  possible,  Sitalces  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
prevail  with  him  to  succour  Potidasa.  But  they  here  met  with  some  Athenian 
ambassadors,  who  caused  them  to  be  arrested  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
and  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  where,  Vvithout  suffering  them  to  be  heard, 
they  were  put  to  death  that  sam.e  day,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  open 
fields,  b}^  way  of  reprisal  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  treated  all  who  were 
not  of  their  party  in  the  same  inhuman  manner.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive how  two  cities,  which  but  a  short  time  before  were  so  closely  united,  and 
ought  to  have  shown  a  mutual  civility  and  torbearance  for  each  other,  couid 
contract  so  inveterate  a  hatred,  and  break  into  such  cruel  acts  of  violence,  as  !o 
infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity  and  nations;  and  which  prompted  them 
to  exercise  greater  cruelties  upon  one  another,  than  if  they  had  been  at  war 
with  the  barbarians.  "* 

Potidaea  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years,  when  the  inhabitants 
reduced  to  extremities,  and  in  such  want  of  provisions  that  some  fed  on  hu^ 
man  flesh,  and  not  expecting  any  succours  from  the  Peloponntsians,  vvhosft 
attempts  in  Atlica  had  all  proved  abortive,  surrendered  on  conditions.  The 
circumstances  which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them  with  lenity,  were,  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly  annoyed  the  besiegers  ;  and  the  pro«  . 
digious  expense  of  the  siege,  which  had  already  cost  two  thousand  talents,  oi 
upwards  of  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.!     They  therefore  can:t 


♦  Permitte  illi  ul  homo  sit:  neque  enim  vel  |ihilosophia  «e.I  iinp^Tiurn  i.llit  3f:ectus — Jul.  Capitol. 
in  \it.   Antonini  Pii. 

I  The  anny  which  besieged  Potida;n  consistcrJof  three  ihoiisnnd  n:cn,  '•xcln^ivr  if  the  six'een  hundred 
who  had  been  sent  underthe  command  of  Phori:iio  K\cry  <ol(li''r  ri  c<'i\fi)  il:.ily  tvo  drarhms.cr  twenty- 
»«nc«  French,  for  master   and  man:  and  lliose  af  the  pallc  v^  I. ad  t!i»-  s-*fin"  i  u\  —  1  hucyd.   1.  iii.  p.  IB^ 
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>ut  of  the  city  with  tbeir  wives  and  children,  as  well  citizens  as  foreigners, 
»ach  man  having  but  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  women  two,  and  only  a  little 
money  to  carry  them  home.  The  Athenians  blamed  their  generals  for  granting 
this  capitulation  without  their  order  ;  because  otherwise,  as  the  citizens  were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  they  would  have  surrendered  at  discretion. 
They  sent  a  colony  thither. 

The  first  thing  that  Pericles  did,  after  his  being  re-elected  generalissimo, 
was  to  propose  the  abrogation  of  that  law,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be 
enacted  against  bastards,  when  there  were  legitimate  children.*  It  declared, 
that  such  only  should  be  considered  as  true  and  legitimate  Athenians,  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  were  both  natives  of  Athens  ;  and  it  had  been  executed 
just  before  with  the  utmost  rigour.  For  the  king  of  Egyptj  having  sent  to 
Athens  a  present  of  forty  thousand  measures  of  corn  to  be  distributed  among 
the  people,  the  bastards,  on  account  of  this  new  law,  were  involved  in  a  thou- 
sand difficulties,  till  then  unpractised,  and  which  had  not  been  so  much  as 
thought  of.  Near  five  thousand  of  them  were  condemned  and  sold  as  slaves, 
while  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  citizens  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges, 
and  recognized  as  true  Athenians.  It  was  thought  very  strange,  that  the  au- 
thor and  promoter  of  this  law  should  himself  desire  to  have  it  repealed.  But 
the  Athenians  were  moved  to  compassion  at  the  domestic  calamities  of  Peri- 
cles ;  so  that  the}^  permitted  him  to  enter  his  bastard,  in  his  own  name,  in  the 
register  of  the  citizens  of  his  tribe. 

A  short  time  after,  he  himself  was  infected  with  the  pestilence.  Being  ex 
treinely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  the  principal  citizens,  and  such  of 
his  friends  as  had  not  forsaken  him,  discoursing  together  in  his  bed-chamber 
about  his  real  meri*  they  recounted  his  exploits,  and  computed  the  number  of 
his  victories  ;  for  while  he  was  generalissimo  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  erected 
for  the  glory  of  their  city  nine  trophies,  in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gained 
by  him.  They  did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  heard  what  they  were  saying, 
because  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  not  a 
single  word  of  their  discourse  had  escaped  him  ;  when,  breaking  suddenly 
from  his  silence,  "  I  am  surprised,"  said  he,  that  you  should  treasure  up  so 
well  in  your  memories,  and  extol  so  highly,  a  series  of  actions,  in  which  for- 
tune had  so  great  a  share,  and  which  are  common  to  me  with  so  many  other 
generals  ;  and  at  the  same  time  should  forget  the  most  glorious  circumstance 
ir.  my  life  ;  I  mean,  my  never  having  caused  a  single  citizen  to  put  on  mourn- 
ing." A  noble  saying!  which  very  iew  in  high  stations  can  declare  with 
truth.     The  Athenians  were  deeply  afflicted  at  his  death. J 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  from  what  has  been  said  of  Pericles, 
that  in  him  were  united  most  qualities  which  constitute  the  great  man  ;  as 
those  of  the  admiral,  by  his  great  skill  in  naval  affairs  ;  of  the  great  captain,  by 
his  conquests  and  victories  ;  of  the  able  treasurer,  by  the  excellent  order  in 
which  he  put  the  finances  ;  of  the  great  politician,  %  the  extent  and  justness 
of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  deliberations,  and  by  the  dexterity 
and  address  with  which  he  transacted  affairs  :  of  a  minister  of  state,  by  the 
methods  he  employed  to  increase  trade  and  promote  the  arts  in  general  ;  in 
fine,  of  father  of  his  country,  by  the  happiness  he  procured  to  every  individual, 
an(4 which  he  always  had  in  view  as  the  true  scope  and  end  of  his  administratio/i, 

P>ut  1  must  not  omit  another  characteristic  which  was  peculiar  to  him.  He 
a'::-te:l  with  so  much  wistlom,  moderation,  disinterestedness  and  zeal  for  the 
public  good  ;  he  discovered,  in  all  things, so  great  a  superiority  of  talents,  and 
gave  so  exalted  an  idea  of  his  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  all  the  Athenians  ;  and  fixed  in  his  own  favour,  during 

*  A.  M.  3575.      Ant.  J.  C.  429. 
f   Plularch  does  not  name  this  king.     Perhaps   it  was  loani?,  son  to    Ps:imrnetichiis  king  of  Libv-»i,  wb* 
had  caused  p.irt  of  the  Egyptians  to  take  up  arms  a<r;'.in<t  A  r'-.^xerxes,  and  to  whc-in    the  Athenl&DR,  abar* 
thirty  yeurs  before,  had  sent  succours  against  the  P.^riians. — ThLi.-vd    I.  i    y..  Grf 
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forty  years  mat  ne  governed  the  Athenians,  their  natural  fickleness  and  incon- 
stancy. He  suppressed  t-hat  jealousy,  which  an  extreme  fondness  for  liberty 
had  made  them  entertain  against  all  citizens,  distinguished  by  their  merit 
and  great  authority.  But  the  most  surprising  circumstance  is,  he  gained  hia 
great  ascendancy  merely  by  persuasion,  without  employing  force,  mean  arti 
nces,or  any  of  those  arts  which  a  mean  politician  excuses  in  himself,  upon  the 
specious  pretence,  that  the  necessity  of  the  public  affairs,  and  reasons  of  state, 
make  them  necessary. 

Anaxagoras  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles.  Plutarch  relates  a  circumstance 
concerning  him,  which  happened  some  time  before,  that  must  not  be  omit- 
ted. He  says,  that  this  philosopher,  who  had  voluntarily  reduced  himself  to 
excessive  poverty,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leisure  to  pursue 
his  studies  ;  finding  himself  neglected  in  his  old  a^e  by  Pericles,  who,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  the  public  affairs,  had  not  always  time  to  think  of  him,  wrap- 
ped his  cloak  about  his  head,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  in  the  fixed 
resolution  to  starve  himself.*  Pericles  hearing  of  this,  accidentally,  ran  with 
the  utmost  haste,  to  the  philosopher's  house, in  the  deepest  affliction.  He  con- 
jured him,  in  the  strongest  and  most  moving  terms,  not  to  throw  his  life  away  ; 
adding,  that  it  was  not  Anaxagoras,  but  himself,  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if 
he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  so  wise  and  faithful  a  friend  ;  one  who  was  so 
capable  of  giving  him  wholesome  counsels  with  regard  to  the  pressing  occa- 
sions of  the  state.  Anaxagoras  then,  uncovering  his  head  a  little,  spoke  thus 
to  him:  "Pericles,  those  who  use  a  lamp  take  care  to  fepd  it  with  oil."  j 
This  was  a  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  and  piercing  reproach.  Pe- 
ricles ought  to  have  supplied  his  wants  unasked  Many  lamps  are  extinguished 
in  this  manner  in  a  country,  by  the  criminal  negligence  of  those  who  ought  to 
supply  them. 

SECTION    III — THE    LACEDiEMONIANS    BESIEGE    VLATMJL        FOURTH    AND    FIFTH 
YEARS    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  the  following  j'ears,  was  the  siege  of 
Platffiae  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  in 
antiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  both  parties  ;  but  especially 
for  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  besieged,  and  their  bold  and  industri- 
ous stratagem,  by  which  several  of  them  got  out  of  the  city,  and  by  that  means 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  Lacedaemonians  besieged  this  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign.  As  soon  as  they  had  pitched  their  camp 
round  the  city,  in  order  to  lay  waste  the  places  adjacent  to  it,  the  Plateaus  sent 
some  deputies  to  Archidamus,  who  commanded  on  that  occasion,  to  represent, 
that  he  could  not  attack  them  with  the  least  shadow  of  justice,  because  that, 
after  the  famous  battle  of  PlataeaR,  Pausanias,  the  Grecian  general,  offering  up 
a  sacrifice  in  their  city  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  in  presence  of  all  the  allies, 
had  given  them  their  freedom,  to  reward  their  valour  and  zeal  ;  and  therefore, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  since  it 
had  been  granted  them  by  a  Lacedaemonian.  Archidamus  answered,  that  their 
demand  would  be  very  reasonable,  had  they  not  joined  with  the  Athenians,  the 
professed  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  Greece  ;  but  that,  if  they  would  disengage 
themselves  from  their  present  alliance,  or  at  least  remain  neutral,  they  then 
should  be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  deputies  replied, 
that  they  could  not  possibly  come  to  any  agreement,  without  first  sending  to 
Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their  children  were  retired.  The  Lacedae 
monians  permitted  them  to  send  thither ;  when  the  Athenians  promising  so 
lemnly  to  succour  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  Plataeans  resolved  to 
suffer  the  last  extremities  rather  than  surrender  ;  and  accordingly  they  informed 


•  It  wa«  the  ciistorri  for  these  t^  cov»    their  heads  with  their  cloakg,  wlio   were  reduced  to  despi|ii.  arii 
r^aolred  to  die 
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Ihe  Lacedaemonians,  from  their  walls,  that  they  could  not  comply  with  what 
was  desired.* 

Archidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  tne  gods  to  witness  that  he  did  not  tirsl 
infringe  the  alliance,  and  was  not  the  cause  of  the  calamities  which  inight 
befall  the  Piatseans,  for  ha\'ing  refused  the  just  and  reasonable  conditions  offered 
them,  prepared  for  the  siege.  He  surrounded  the  city  with  a  circumvallation 
of  trees,  which  were  laid  length  ways,  very  close  together,  with  their  boughs 
interwoven  and  turned  towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  person  from  going  out  of 
it.  He  afterwards  threw  up  a  platform  to  set  the  batteries  on,  in  hopes  that  av 
so  many  hands  were  employed,  they  should  soon  take  the  city.  He  therefore 
caused  trees  to  be  felled  on  rflount  Cithaeron,  and  interwove  them  with  fascines, 
in  order  to  support  the  terrace  on  all  sides  ;  he  then  threw  in  wood,  earth,  and 
stones  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  could  help  to  fill  it  up.  The  whole  army  worked 
night  and  day,  without  the  least  intermission,  during  seventy  days  ;  one  half 
of  the  soldiers  reposing  themselves  while  the  others  were  at  work. 

The  besieged,  observing  that  the  work  began  to  rise,  threw  up  a  wooden 
wall  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  opposite  to  the  platform,  in  order  that  they 
might  always  out-top  the  besiegers,  and  filled  the  hollow  of  this  wooden  wall 
with  the  bricks  they  took  from  the  rubbish  of  the  neighbouring  houses;  so  that 
the  wall  of  timber  served  in  a  manner  as  a  defence  to  keep  the  wall  from 
falling  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was  covered,  on  the  outside,  with  hides,  both 
raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter  the  works  and  the  workmen  from  the  fires  dis- 
charged against  it.  In  proportion  as  it  rose,  the  platform  was  raised  also, 
which  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  a  great  height.  But  the  besieged  made  a 
hole  in  the  opposite  wall  in  order  to  carry  off  the  earth  that  sustained  the  plat- 
form ;  which  the  besiegers  perceiving,  they  put  large  panniers  filled  with  mortar, 
in  place  of  the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  because  they  could  not  be  so 
easily  carried  off.  The  besieged,  therefore,  finding  their  first  stratagem  de- 
feated, made  a  mine  under  ground  as  far  as  the  platform,  in  order  to  shelter 
themselves,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  earth  and  other  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  which  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  as  far  as  the  city.  The 
besiegers  were  a  considerable  time  without  perceiving  this,  till  at  last  they 
found  that  their  work  did  not  go  forward,  and  that  the  more  earth  they  laid 
on,  the  weaker  it  grew.  But  the  besieged,  judging  that  the  superiority  of 
numbers  would  at  length  prevail,  without  occupying  themselves  any  longer 
at  this  work,  or  carrying  the  wall  higher  on  the  side  towards  the  battery,  con- 
tented themselves  with  building  another  within,  in  the  form  of  &  half-moon, 
both  ends  of  which  joined  to  the  wall  ;  in  order  that  the  besieged  might  retire 
behind  it  when  the  first  wall  should  be  forced,  and  so  oblige  the  enemy  to 
make  new  works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besiegers  having  set  up  their  machines,  doubtless  aftei 
they  had  filled  up  the  ditch,  though  Thucydides  does  not  mention  this,  shook 
the  city-wall  in  a  very  terrible  manner,  which,  indeed  alarmed  the  citizens 
very  much,  but  did  not  discourage  them.  They  employed  every  art  that 
tortification  could  suggest  against  the  enemy's  batteries.  They  prevented  the 
shock  of  the  battering-rams,  by  ropes  which  turned  aside  their  strokes.!  They 
also  employed  another  artifice  ;  the  two  ends  of  a  great  beam  were  made  fast 
by  long  iron  chains  to  two  lai^e  pieces  of  timber,  supported  at  due  distance 
upon  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  a  balance:  so  that  whenever  the  enemy  played 
their  machine,  the  besieged  lifted  up  this  beam,  and  let  it  fall  back  on  the 
head  of  the  battering-ram,  which  quite  deadened  its  force,  and  consequently 
destroyed  its  effect. 

The  besiegers  finding  that  the  attack  did  not  go  on  successfully,  and  that  a 
new  wall  was  raised  against  their  platform,  despaired  of  being  able  to  storm 
the  place,  and  therefore  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  However,  they 
first  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  it,  imagining  that  the  town  might  easily  \)e 
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Durnt  down,  as  it  was  so  small,  whenever  a  stronj>:  wind  sliouKl  i-ise  ;  lor  ii.t^y 
employed  every  artifice  imaginable  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  with  little  expense.  Tiiey  thciefore  threw  tascines  into  the 
intervals  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  inlrenchment  with  which  they 
had  surrounded  them  ;  and  filled  these  intervals  in  a  very  little  time,  because 
of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  by  them;  in  order  to  set  fire,  at  the  same 
time,  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  then  lighted  the  fire  with  pitch  and 
sulphur,  which  in  a  moment  made  a  prodigious  blaze.  This  invention  was 
very  near  carrying  the  city,  which  had  baffled  all  others  ;  for  the  besieged  could 
not  at  the  same  time  withstand  the  fire  and  the  enemy  in  several  parts  of  the 
town  ;  and  had  the  weather  favoured  the  besiegjers,  as  they  flattered  them- 
selves it  would,  it  had  certainly  been  taken  :  but  history  informs  us,  that  an 
exceeding  heavy  rain  fell,  which  extinguished  the  fire. 

This  last  effort  of  the  besiegers  having  been  defeated  as  successfully  as  all 
the  rest,  they  now  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  surrounded  the  city 
with  a  brick  wall,  strengthened  on  each  side  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  whole 
army  was  engaged  successively  in  this  w^ork,  and  when  it  was  finished,  they 
left  a  guard  over  half  of  it,  the  Boeotians  offering  to  guard  the  rest ;  upon  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  returned  to  Sparta  about  the  month  of  October.  There 
were  now,  in  Platteae,  but  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  eighty  Athenians, 
with  a  hundred  and  ten  women  to  dress  their  victuals,  and  no  other  person, 
whether  freeman  or  slave,  all  the  rest  having  been  sent  to  Athens  before  the  siege. 

During  the  campaign,  some  engagements  were  fought  both  by  sea  and  land, 
which  I  omit,  because  of  no  importance. 

The  next  i^ummer,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  people  of  Les- 
Dos,  the  citizens  of  Alethymna  excepted,  resolved  to  break  their  alliance  with 
the  Athenians.  They  had  designed  to  rebel  before  the  war  was  declared,  but 
the  Lacedsemonians  would  not  receive  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens  of 
Methymna  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians,  assuring  them,  that  if  an  im- 
mediate succour  vv,'  not  sent,  the  island  would  be  inevitably  lost.  The  afflic- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  who  had  sustained  great  losses  by  the  war  and  the 
plague  was  greatly  increased,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  revolt  of  so  con 
siderable  an  island,  whose  forces,  which  were  quite  fresh,  would  now  join  the 
enemy,  and  reinforce  them  on  a  sudden  by  the  addition  of  a  powerful  fleet. 
The  Atheiiian'.  therefore  sent  forty  galleys  designed  for  Peloponnesus,  which 
accordingly  sailed  for  Mitylene.  The  inhabitants,  though  in  great  consterna- 
(ion  because  they  were  quite  unprepared,  yet  put  on  an  appearance  of  bravery, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  portwMth  their  ships  ;  hov\  ever,  being  repulsed,  they  pro- 
posed an  accomodation,  which  the  x\thenians  listened  to,  from  an  apprehension 
that  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  island  to  their  allegiance.  A 
suspension  of  arms  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  during  which  the  Mitylenians 
sent  ambassadors  to  Athens.  The  fear  of  not  obtaining  their  demands,  made 
them  send  others  to  Lacedeemon,  to  desire  succours.  Tliis  wns  not  ill  judged, 
the  Athenians  sending  them  an  answer  which  they  had  no  reason  to  interpre. 
in  their  favour.*  ^ 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  having  arrived  ij 
Lacedaemon,  the  Spartans  deferred  giving  them  audience,  till  the  solemniza 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  that  the  allies  might  hear  the  complaintj 
they  had  to  make.  1  shall  repeat  their  whole  speech  on  that  occasion,  as  i? 
may  serve  at  once  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  style  of  Thucydides,  and  of  the 
disposition  of  the  several  states  with  regard  to  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaimon- 
ians.  "  We  are  sensible,"  said  -the  ambassadors,"  that  it  is  the  custom  to  ust 
deserter.<5  well  at  first,  because  of  the  service  they  do  those  whom  they  fly  to ; 
but  to  despise  them  afterwards,  as  traitors  to  their  country  and  friends.  'J  his 
is  far  from  being  unjust,  when  they  have  no  inducement  to  such  a  change, 
when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the  same  aids  arc  reciprocally  granied. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  between  us  and  the  Athenians  :  and  we  entreat  you  itoi 
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fo  be  prejudiced  against  us,  because,  after  havins^  been  treated  mildly  by  the 
Athenians  durins:  the  peace,  we  now  renounce  their  alliance  when  they  are  un- 
fortunate. Fori^having  come  hither  to  demand  admittance  into  the  number  of 
your  fr'ands  and  allies^  we  ought  to  begin  our  own  justification,  by  showing  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  our  procedure  ;  it  being  impossible  for  a  true  friend- 
ship to  be  estaulished  between  individuals,  or  a  solid  alliance  between  cities, 
unless  both  are  founded  on  virtue  and  uniformity  of  principles  and  sentiments. 

"  To  come  to  the  point  :  the  treaty  wo  concluded  with  the  Athenians,  was  not 
to  enslave  Greece,  but  to  free  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  it  waa 
concluded  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  when  5'-ou  renounced  the  command. 
We  adhered  to  it  with  pleasure,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  continued  to  enter- 
lain  just  designs  ;  but  when  we  saw  that  they  discontinued  the  war  they  were 
carrying  on  against  the  enem}'-,  merely  to  oppress  the  allies,  we  could  not  but 
suspect  their  conduct.  And  as  it  was  extremely  difficult,  in  so  great  a  diver- 
sity of  interests  and  opinions,  for  all  of  them  to  continue  in  strict  union,  and 
still  harder  to  make  head  against  them  when  alone  and  separated,  they  have 
subjected,  by  insensible  degrees,  all  the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Chios 
and  our  people,  and  used  our  own  forces  for  this  end.  For,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  left  us  seemingly  at  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to  follow  them  ;  though 
we  could  no  longer  rely  on  their  words,  and  had  the  strongest  reason  to  fear  the 
like  treatment.  And  indeed,  what  probability  is  there,  after  their  enslaving  all 
the  other  states,  that  they  should  show  a  regard  to  us  only,  and  admit  us  upon 
terms  of  equality,  if  they  may  become  our  masters  whenever  they  please  ;  es- 
pecially as  their  power  increases  daily,  in  proportion  as  ours  lessens?  A  mutual 
fear  between  confederates,  is  a  strong  motive  to  make  an  alliance  lasting,  and 
to  prevent  unjust  and  violent  attempts,  by  its  keeping  all  things  in  an  equili- 
brium. Their  leaving  us  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  was  merely  because 
they  could  not  intrench  upon  them  by  open  force,  but  only  by  that  specious 
equity  and  moderation  they  have  shown  us.  First,  they  pretended  to  prove, 
from  their  moderate  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that  as  we  were  free,  we  should  not 
have  marched  in  conjunction  with  them  against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not 
given  them  just  grounds  for  complaint.  Secondly,  by  attacking  the  weakest 
first,  and  subduing  them  one  after  another,  they  enabled  themselves,  by  their 
ruin,  to  subject  the  powerful  without  difficulty,  who  at  last  would  be  left  alone 
and  without  support ;  whereas,  had  they  begun  by  invading  us,  at  the  time 
that  the  allies  were  possessed  of  all  their  troops,  and  were  able  to  make  some 
stand,  they  could  not  so  easily  have  completed  their  designs.  Besides,  as  we 
had  a  large  fleet,  which  would  strengthen  considerably  whatever  party  we  should 
declare  for,  this  was  a  check  upon  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  high  regard  we 
have  always  shown  for  their  republic,  and  the  endeavours  we  have  used  to  gain 
the  favour  of  those  who  commanded  it,  have  suspended  our  ruin.  But  we  had 
been  undone,  had  not  this  war  broke  out;  whkh  the  fate  of  others  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt. 

"  What  friendship,  then,  what  lasting  alliance  can  be  concluded  with  those 
who  are  never  friends  and  allies,  but  when  force  is  employed  to  make  them 
continue  such?  For,  as  they  were  obliged  to  caress  us  during  the  war,  to  pre- 
vent our  joining  with  the  enemy;  we  were  constrained  to  treat  them  with  the 
same  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  their  falling  upon  us.  That  which  love 
produces  in  other  places,  was  with  us  the  effect  of  fear.  It  was  this  circuin- 
Btance  that  made  an  alliance  subsist  some  time,  which  both  parties  were  de- 
lermined  to  break  upon  the  very  first  favourable  opportunity  :  let  therefore  no 
one  accuse  us  for  the  advantage  we  now  take.  We  had  not  always  the  same 
opportunity  to  save,  as  they  had  to  ruin  us ;  but  were  under  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  before  we  could  venture  to  declare  ourselves. 

"Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  solicit  your  alliance  ;  the  equity 
and  justice  of  which  appear  very  strong  to  us,  and  consequently  call  on  us  to 
provide  for  our  safp^y ;  we  should  have  claimed  your  protection  before,  had  you 
been  sooner  inclined  to  afford  it  to  us;  for  we  offered  ourselves^  to  you  even 
hefore  the  war  hrdkr^  out :  we  have  now  come  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Bceotinivs 
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your  allies,  to  disengage  ourselves  from  the  oppressors  of  Greece,  and  joii 
our  arms  with  its  defenders  ;  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  state,  which 
is  now  in  imminent  danger.  If  any  thing  can  be  objected  to  our  conduct,  it  i« 
the  declaring  ourselves  so  precipitately,  with  more  generosity  than  prudence, 
and  without  having  made  the  least  preparations,  but  this  also  ought  to  en« 
gage  you  to  be  more  ready  in  succouring  us ;  that  you  may  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  protecting  the  oppressed,  and  avenging  yourselves  on  your  enemies. 
There  never  was  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  than  that  which  now  offerj 
itself;  a  conjuncture,  when  war  and  pestilence  have  consumed  their  forces,  and 
exhausted  their  treasure  :  not  to  mention  that  their  fleet  is  divided,  by  which 
means  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  you,  should  you  invade  them  at 
the  same  time  by  land  and  sea.  For  they  either  will  leave  us  to  attack  you, 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  succouring  you  ;  or  they  will  oppose  us  all  to- 
gether, and  then  you  will  have  but  half  their  forces  to  contend  with. 

"  For  the  rest,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you  will  expose  yourselves  to  dangers 
for  a  people  incapable  of  doing  you  service.  Our  country  indeed  lies  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  you,  but  our  aid  is  near  at  hand.  For  the  war  will 
be  carried  on,  not  in  Attica,  as  is  supposed,  but  in  that  country;  whose  revenues 
are  the  support  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from  it.  Consider  also,  that  in 
abandoning  us,  you  will  increase  the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  addition  of 
ours  ;  and  that  no  state  will  then  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  But  in 
succouring  us,  you  vvill  strengthen  yourselves  with  a  fleet,  which  you  so  much 
want ;  you  w  ill  induce  many  other  people,  after  our  example,  to  join  you  ;  and 
you  will  take  off  the  reproach  cast  upon  you,  of  abandoning  those  who  have  re- 
course to  your  protection,  which  will  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  you 
during  the  course  of  the  war. 

*'We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  in  whose 
temple  we  now  are,  not  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  nor  reject  suppli- 
ants, whose  preservation  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and  whose  ruin  may  be 
infinitely  pernicious  to  you.  Show  yourselves  such  now,  as  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  your  generosity,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  we  are  reduced,  may 
demand  ;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the  afflicted  and  the  deliverers  of  Greece. 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reasons,  admitted  them  into  the  alliance  of 
Peloponnesus.  An  immediate  incursion  into  the  enemy's  country  was  resolved, 
and  that  the  allies  should  rendezvous  at  Corinth  with  two  thirds  of  their  forces. 
The  Lacedaemonians  arrived  first,  and  prepared  engines  for  transporting,  the 
ships  from  the  gulph  of  Corinth  into  the  sea  of  Athens,  in  order  to  invade  At- 
tica both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Athenians  were  no  less  active  on  their  side ; 
but  the  allies,  being  employed  in  dieir  harvest,  and  beginning  to  grow  weary 
of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before  they  met. 

During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived  that  all  these  prepara- 
tions were  made  against  them,  from  a  supposition  that  they  were  very  weak,  to 
undeceive  the  world,  and  show  that  they  alone  were  able  to  support  a  fleet 
without  the  aid  of  Lesbos,  sent  to  sea  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  which  they 
m;inned  with  citizens  as  well  as  foreigners  ;  not  exempting  a  single  citizen, 
except  such  only  as  were  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback,  or  whose  revenue 
amounted  to  five  hundred  measures  of  corn.  After  having  showed  themselves 
before  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  more  to  display  their  power,  they  made 
descents  into  whatever  parts  of  Peloponnesus  they  pleased. 

The  world  never  saw^  a  finer  fleet.  The  Athenians  guarded  their  own  coun- 
try, and  the  coasts  of  Eubcea  and  Salamin,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships ; 
they  cruised  round  Peloponnesus  with  another  fleet  of  the  like  number  of  ves- 
sels, without  including  their  fleet  before  Lesbos  and  other  places.  The  whole 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys.  The  expenses  of  tkis 
powerful  armament  entirely  exhausted  their  treasure,  which  had  been  very 
much  drained  before  by  the  siege  of  Potida^a. 

The  Lacedfemonians,  greatly  surprised  at  so  formidable  a  fleet,  which  they 
by  no  means  expected,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  only  ordered  forty  galleys  lo  be  fitted  out  for  the  <«iii.-.-.  i  •    .  ^?  !%!«!.»> 
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The  Athenians  had  sent  a  reinforcement  thither,  consisting  of  a  thousand  heavy 
armed  troops,  by  whose  assistance  they  made  a  contra vallation,  with  forts  in 
the  most  commodious  places  ;  so  that  it  was  blocked  up,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
m  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  Athenians  were  in  such  great  want  of  money 
for  carrying  on  this  siege,  that  they  were  obliged  to  assess  themselves,  which 
they  had  never  done  before,  and  by  this  means  two  hundred  talents  were  sent 
to  it.* 

The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in  want  of  all  things,  and  havir^  waited  tc 
no  purpose  for  the  succours  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  promised  them, 
surrendered,  upon  condition  that  no  person  should  be  put  to  death  or  impri- 
soned till  the  ambassadors,  whom  they  should  send  to  Athens,  were  returned  ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops  should  be  admitted  into  the  city.j  As 
soon  as  the  Athenians  had  got  possession  of  the  city,  such  of  the  factious  Mity- 
leneans  as  had  fled  to  the  altars  for  refuge,  were  conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and 
afterwards  to  Athens.  There  the  affair  of  the  Mityleneans  was  debated.  As 
their  revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  because  it  had  not  been  prei 
ceded  by  any  ill  treatment,  and  seencied  a  mere  effect  of  their  hatred  for  th« 
Athenians,  in  the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  they  resolved  to  put  all  the  citi 
zens  to  death  indiscrimiiiatejy,  and  to  make  all  the  women  and  children  slaves, 
and  immediately  sent  a  galley  to  put  the  decree  in  execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  make  different  it  tlections.  This  severity 
was  judged  too  cruel,  and  carried  farther  than  consisted  with  justice.  They 
Imagined  to  themselves  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  city,  entirely  abandoned  to 
slaughter,  and  repented  their  having  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
This  sudden  change  of  the  Athenians  gave  the  Mitylenean  ambassadors  some 
little  glimmerings  of  hope ;  and  they  prevailed  so  far  with  the  magistrates  as 
to  have  the  affair  debated  a  second  time.  Cleon,  who  had  suggested  the  first 
decree,  a  man  of  a  fier^  temper,  and  who  had  great  authority  over  the  peo- 
ple, maintained  his  opinion  with  great  vehemence  and  heat.  He  represented, 
that  it  was  unworthy  a  wise  government  to  change  with  every  wind,  and  to 
annul  in  the  morning  what  they  had  decreed  the  night  before  ;  and  that  it  was 
highly  important  to  take  an  exemplary  vengeance  of  the  Mityleneans,  in  order 
to  awe  the  rest  of  their  allies,  who  were  every  where  ready  to  revolt. 

Diodorus,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first  assembly,  now  opposed 
his  ailments  more  strongly  than  before.  After  describing,  in  a  tender  and 
pathetic  manner,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mityleneans,  whose  minds, 
he  said,  must  necessarily  be  on  the  rack,  while  they  were  expecting  a  sentence 
that  was  to  determine  their  fate,  he  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  the 
fame  of  their  mildness  and  clemency  had  always  reflected  the  highest  honour 
on  them,  and  distinguished  them  gloriously  from  all  other  nations  :  he  observed, 
that  the  citizens  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn  involuntarily  into  the  rebellion,  a 
proof  of  which  was,  their  surrendering  the  city  to  them  the  instant  it  was  in 
their  power  to  do  it;  they  therefore,  by  this  decree,  would  murder  their  bene- 
factors, and  consequently  be  both  unjust  and  ungrateful,  in  punishing  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty.  He  observed  farther,  that  supposing  the  Mityleneans 
in  general  were  guilty,  it  would  howevA-  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians 
to  dissemble,  in  order  that  the  rigorous  punishment  they  had  decreed  might 
not  exasperate  the  rest  of  the  allies ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  evil,  would  be  to  leave  room  for  repentance  and  not  plunge  people  into 
despair,  by  the  absolute  and  irrevocable  refusal  of  a  pardon.  His  opinion 
therefore  was,  that  they  should  examine  very  deliberately  the  cause  of  those 
factious  Mityleneans  who  had  been  brought  to  Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  rest 

The  assembly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that  Diodorus  carried  it  only  by 
a  few  votes.  A  second  galley  was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out.  It  was 
fijrnished  with  every  thing  that  might  accelerate  its  course  ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Mitylene  promised  a  great  reward  to  the  crew,  provided  they  arrived 
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time  enough.     They  therefore  did  not  quit  their  oars,  even  when  they  took 

sustenance,  but  eat  and  drank  as  they  rowed,  and  took  their  rest  alternately  ; 
and  very  happily  for  them,  the  wind  was  favourable.  The  first  galley  had 
got  a  day  and  night's  sail  before  them,  but  as  those  on  board  carried  ill  neAvs, 
they  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its  arrival  before  the  city  had  spread  the 
utmost  consternation  in  eveiy  part  of  it ;  but  it  increased  infinitely,  when  the 
decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were  sentenced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full 
assembly.  Nothing  was  now  heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and  loud  lamenia- 
tion.  The  moment  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  put  in  execution,  advice 
came  that  a  second  galley  had  arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel  massacre  was 
suspended.  The  assembly  was  again  convened  ;  and  the  decree  which  granted 
a  pardon  was  listened  to  with  a  silence  and  joy,  that  is  much  easier  conceived 
than  expressed. 

All  the  factious  Mityleneans,  though  upwards  of  a  thousand,  were  put  to 
(hi.)th.  The  city  was  afterwards  dismantled,  the  ships  delivered  up,  and  the 
\'.  hole  island,  the  city  of  Methymna  excepted,  was  divided  into  three  thousand 
P'iits  or  portions,  three  hundred  of  v/hich  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  gods;  and  the  lest  divided  by  Jot  among  such  Athenians  as  were  sent 
thither,  to  whom  the  natives  of  the  country  gave  a  revenue  of  two  minae  for 
eveiy  portion  ;  on  which  condition  they  were  permitted  to  keep  possession  of 
the  island,  but  not  as  proprietors.*  The  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Mity- 
leneans on  the  coast  of  Asia,  were  all  subjected  by  the  Athenians. 

During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  inhabitants  of  Plataeae, 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  succour,  and  being  in  the  utmost  want  of  provisions 
formed  a  resolution  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  ;  but  half  of  them, 
struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise, 
entirely  lost  courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution  ;  the  rest,  who  were 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers,  persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  es- 
caped in  the  following  manner.! 

Before  I  begin  the  relation  of  their  escape,  it  will  be  proper  to  inform  my 
readers,  in  what  sense  I  use  certain  expressions  I  shall  employ  in  it.  In 
strictness  of  speech,  the  line  or  fortification  which  is  made  round  a  city  when 
besieged,  to  prevent  sallies,  is  called  contravallation  ;  and  that  which  is  made 
to  prevent  any  succours  from  without,  is  named  circumvallation.  Both  these 
fortifications  were  used  in  the  siege  ;  however,  for  brevity's  sake  I  shall  use 
only  the  former  term. 

The  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at  sixteen  feet  distance  one  from 
the  other.  The  space  between  the  two  walls,  being  a  kind  of  plattorm  or  ter- 
race, seemed  to  be  but  one  single  building,  and  composed  a  range  of  cazerns 
or  barracks,  where  the  soldiers  had  their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers  were  built 
around  at  proper  distances,  extending  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  at  the  same  time  against  any  attack 
from  within  and  without.  There  was  no  going  from  one  cazern  to  another 
without  crossing  those  towers  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  was  a  parapet  on 
both  sides,  where  a  guard  was  commonly  kept  ;  but  in  rainy  weather,  the  sol- 
diers used  to  shelter  themselves  in  tl^  tov»ers,  which  served  the  purj;cse  of 
guard-houses.  Such  was  the  contravallation,  having  on  both  sides  a  ditch,  th«» 
earth  of  which  had  been  employed  in  making  the  bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  besieged  first  took  the  height  of  the  wall  by  counting  the  rows  of  brick? 
which  composed  it ;  and  this  they  did  at  different  times,  and  employed  severe/ 
men  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  not  mistake  in  the  calculation. 
This  was  the  easier,  because,  as  the  wall  stood  but  at  a  short  distance,  evei-y 
part  of  it  was  very  visible.     They  then  made  ladders  of  a  proper  length. 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  design,  the  besiegc^d  left  tlie 
city  on  a  dark  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.     After  ciossiiig 
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tiic  first  ditch,  they  drew  near  to  the  wall  undiscovered  through  the  darkness 
of  the  night :  not  to  mention  that  the  noise  made  by  the  wind  and  rain  pre- 
vented their  being  heard.  They  marched  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
to  prevent  the  clashing  of  their  arms,  which  were  light,  in  order  that  those  who 
carried  them  might  be  the  more  active  ;  and  one  of  their  legs  was  naked  to 
keep  them  from  slipping  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those  who  carried  the  ladders 
placed  them  in  the  space  between  the  towers,  where  they  knew  no  guard  was 
posted,  iiecause  it  rained.  That  instant  twelve  men  mounted  the  ladders, 
armed  with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the  tow 
ers,  six  on  each  side.  They  were  followed  by  soldiers  armed  only  with  jave- 
lins, that  they  might  mount  the  easier ;  and  their  shields  were  carried  afte! 
them  to  be  used  in  the  charge. 

When  most  of  these  were  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  they  were  discovered  by 
Ihe  falling  of  a  tile,  which  one  of  their  comrades,  in  taking  hold  of  the  para- 
pet, had  thrown  down.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given  from  the  towers, 
and  the  whole  camp  approached  the  wall  without  discovering  the. occasion  of 
fhe  outcry,  from  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Be- 
side i  which,  those  who  had  staid  behind  in  the  city,  beat  an  alarm  at  the  same 
time  in  another  quarter,  to  make  a  diversion  ;  so  that  the  enemy  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn  themselves,  and  were  afraid  to  quit  their  posts.  But  a  corps 
of  reserve,  of  three  hundred  men  who  were  kept  for  any  unforseen  accident 
that  might  happen,  quitted  the  contravallation,  and  ran  to  that  part  where  they 
heard  the  noise  ;  and  torches  were  held  up  towards  Thebes,  to  show  that  they 
must  run  that  way.  But  those  in  the  city,  to  render  the  signal  of  no  use,  made 
others  at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters,  having  prepared  them  on  the 
wall  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  mounted  first  having  possessed  themselves 
of  the  two  towers  which  flanked  the  interval  where  the  ladders  were  set,  and 
having  killed  those  who  guarded  them,  posted  themselves  there  to  defend  the 
passage  and  keep  off  (he  besiegers.  Then,  setting  ladders  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  against  the  two  towers,  the}^  caused  a  great  number  of  their  comrades 
to  mount  in  order  to  keep  off,  by  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  as  well  those 
who  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  the  others  who  were  hastening 
from  the  neighbouring  towers.  While  this  was  doing,  the}^  had  time  to  set 
several  ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the  parapet,  that  the  rest  might  come  up 
with  greater  ease.  As  fast  as  they  came  up,  they  went  down  on  the  other  side 
and  drew  up  near  the  ditch  on  the  outside,  to  shoot  at  those  who  appeared. 
After  the)''  were  passed  over,  the  men  who  were  in  the  towers  came  down  last, 
and  made  to  the  ditch  to  follow  after  the  rest. 

That  instant  the  guard  of  three  hundred,  vv'ith  torches,  came  up.  However 
as  the  Platseans  saw  their  enemies  by  this  light  better  than  they  were  seen  by 
them,  they  took  a  surer  aim,  by  which  means  the  last  crossed  the  ditch,  with- 
out being  attacked  in  their  passage  :  but  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty, 
because  the  ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  would  not  bear,  on  account  ot 
-he  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The  violence  of  the  storm  was  of  great  advan- 
'age  to  them. 

After  all  were  passed,  they  *ook  the  road  towards  Thebes,  the  better  to  con- 
ceal their  retreat ;  because  it  would  not  appear  likely  that  they  had  fled  to- 
wards an  enemy's  city.  Immediately  they  perceived  the  besiegers,  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  pursuing  in  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  After  keeping 
that  of  Thebes  about  six  or  seven  stadia,*  they  turned  short  towards  the  moun- 
tain, and  resumed  the  route  of  Athens,  where  two  hundred  and  twelve  ar- 
rived, out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  who  had  quitted  the  place  ;  the  rest 
having  returned  through  fear,  one  archer  excepted,  who  was  taken  on  the  side 
of  the  ditch  of  contravallation.  The  besiegers,  after  having  pursued  them 
ko  no  purpose,  returned  to  their  camp. 


*  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  league 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Plataeans  who  remained  in  {\e  city,  supposing  that  alt 
their  coiiTpanions  had  been  killed,  because  those  who  returned,  to  justify  therr- 
selves,  affirmed  that  they  were,  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the  dead  bodies ;  but 
being  told  the  true  state  of  the  affair,  he  withdrew. 

About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,  which  is  that  wherein  Mitylene 
was  taken,  the  Plataeans,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to 
make  the  least  defence,  surrendered  upon  condition  that  they  should  not  be 
punished  till  they  had  been  tried  and  adjudged  in  due  form  of  justice.  Five 
commissioners  came  for  this  purpose  from  Xacedaemon  ;  and  these,  without 
charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  asked  them  whether  they  had  done  any 
service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  ihe  allies  in  this  war  ?  the  Plataeans  were 
much  surprised  as  well  as  puzzled  at  this  question  ;  and  were  sensible,  that  it 
had  been  suggested  by  the  Thebans,  their  professed  enemies,  who  had  vowed 
their  destruction.  They  therefore  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  ser- 
vices they  had  done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium  and 
that  of  Plataeae ;  and  particularly  in  Lacedaemon  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake, 
which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  their  slaves.  The  only  reason,  they  de- 
clared, of  their  having  joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans,  against  whom  they  had  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  no  purpose  :  that  if  that  was  imputed 
to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only  their  misfortune,  it  ought  not  however  en- 
tirely to  oblitf>rat«»  the  remembrance  of  theii  former  services.  "  Cast  your 
eyes,"  said  thwy,  "  on  the  monuments  of  your  ancestors  which  you  see  here, 
to  whom  we  annually  pay  all  the  honours  w^hich  can  be  rendered  to  the  manes 
of  the  dead.  You  thought  fit  to  intrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye- 
witnesses of  their  bravery  ;  and  yet  you  will  now  give  up  their  ashes  to  their 
murder^s,  in  abandoning  us  to  the  Thebans,  who  fought  against  them  at  the 
battle  of  Plataeae.  Will  you  enslave  a  province  where  Greece  recovered  its 
liberty  ?  Will  you  destroy  the  temples  of  those  gods  to  whom  you  owe  the  vic- 
tory? Will  you  abolish  the  memory  of  their  founders,  who  contributed  so 
greatly  to  your  safety  ?  On  this  occasion,  we  may  venture  to  say,  our  interest 
is  inseparable  from  your  glory ;  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your  ancient  friends 
and  benefactors  to  the  unjust  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  without  eternal  infamy  to 
yourselves."* 

One  would  conclude,  that  these  just  remonstrances  should  have  made  some 
impression  on  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  they  were  biassed  more  by  the  answer 
the  Thebans  made,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  most  bitter  and  haughty 
terms  against  the  Plataeans  ;  and  be5?ides,  they  had  brought  their  instructions 
from  Lacedaemon.  They  stood  therefore  to  their  first  question,  **  Whether 
the  Plataeans  had  done  them  any  service  since  the  war?"  and  making  them 
pass  one  after  another,  as  they  severally  answered  no,  they  were  immediately 
butchered,  and  not  one  escaped.  About  two  hundred  were  killed  in  this  manner ; 
and  twenty-five  Athenians,  who  were  among  them,  met  with  the  same  unhappy 
fate.  Their  wives,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  made  slaves.  Tne 
Thebans  afterwards  peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara  and  Plataae  ; 
but  the  year  after  they  demolished  it  entirely.  It  was  in  this  manner  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  great  advantage  from  the  Thebans, 
sacrificed  the  Plataeans  to  their  animosity,  ninety-three  years  after  their  first 
alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus,  the  plague  broke  out  anew  in 
Athens,  and  again  swept  away  great  numbers.! 

SECTION    IV. — THE    ATHENIANS    POSSESS     THEMSELVES    OF     PYLUS,  &C.     SIXTH 
AND    SEVENTH     YEARS    OF    THE    WAR. 

I  PASS  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the  succeeding  campaigns,  which 
anterveiy  little  from  one  another  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  making  regularly  eveiy 
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year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  into  Peiopontiesus :  I  likewise 
omit  some  sieges  \u  different  places  :  that  of  Pylus,  a  little  city  of  Messenia, 
only  four  hundred  furlongs*  from  Laceda^mon,  was  one  of  the  most  considera- 
ble. The  Athenians,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and  for- 
tified themselves  very  strongly  in  it;  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war. 
The  Lacedtemonians  left  Att-ca  immediately,  in  order  to  go  and  recover, 
if  possible,  that  place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it'  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Brasidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  signalized  himself  here  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinar}'  acts  of  bravery.  Opposite  to  the  city  was  a  little  island  called 
Sphacteria,  whence  the  besieged  might  be  greatly  annoyed,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  shut  up.  They  therefore  threw  a  chosen  body  of  Lacedaemonians 
into  it;  making  in  all,  four  hundred  and  twenty,  exclusive  of  the  Helot?.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  sea,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  and  accord- 
ingly erected  a  trophy.  They  surrounded  the  island,  and  set  a  guard  in  every 
f)art  of  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  going  out,  or  any  provisions 
irom  being  brought  in  to  them.t 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Sparta,  fne  magistrate*lliought  the 
affair  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore  came  himself  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  take  proper  measures  ;  when,  concluding 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  those  who  were  on  the  island,  and 
that  they  at  last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out,  or  be  taken  by  some  other 
means,  he  proposed  an  accommodation.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded, 
in  order  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians  time  to  send  to  Athens  ;  but  upon  condi 
tion  that  in  the  mean  time  they  should  surrender  up  all  their  galleys,  and  not 
attack  the  place  either  by  sea  or  land,  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors:  that 
if  they  complied  with  these  conditions,  the  Athenians  would  permit  them  to 
cany  provisions  to  thuse  who  were  in  the  island,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  for  the 
master,  and  half  for  the  servant  ;J  and  that  the  whole  should  be  done  publicly, 
and  in  sight  of  both  arinies ;  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Athenians  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  guard  round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going  in  or 
out  of  it,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any  manner  ;  that  in  case  this  agreement 
should  be  infringed  in  the  least,  the  truce  should  be  broken  ;  otherwise,  that  it 
should  continue  in  full  force  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  the  Athen- 
ians obliged  themselves,  by  the  articles,  to  convey  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
and  that  then  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  delivered  up.  Such  were  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  The  Lacedaemonians  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  surrendering 
about  sixty  ships  ;  after  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  an  audience  before  the  people,  they  began  by  saying,  that 
they  had  come  to  the  Athenians  to  sue  for  that  peace  which  they  themselves 
were,  a  little  before,  in  a  condition  to  grant  :  that  they  now  might  acquire  the 
glory  of  having  restored  the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
consented  to  their  being  arbitrators  in  this  treaty  :  that  the  danger  to  which 
their  citizens  were  exposed  in  the  island,  had  determined  them  to  take  such  a 
step  as  could  not  but  be  very  grating  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  however,  that 
their  affairs  were  far  from  deing  desperate  :  and  therefore,  that  now  was  the 
time  to  establish,  between  the  two  republics,  a  firm  and  solid  friendship,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  both  were  still  fluctuating,  and  fortune  had  not  yet  declared 
J  bsolutely  in  favour  of  either  :  that  the  gods  frequently  abandoned  those  whom 
success  makes  proud,  by  changing  the  scene,  and  rendering  them  as  unfortu- 
nate as  they  before  had  been  happy  :  that  they  ought  to  consider,  that  the 
fortune  of  war  is  very  uncertain;  and  that  the  means  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace,  is  not  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  by  oppressing  him,  but  to  agree  to  a 
reconciliation  on  just  and  reasonable  terms,  for  then,  conqueied  by  generosity 
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and  not  I)y  violence,  his  future  thoughts  being  all  employed,  not  on  levengc, 
but  on  gratitude,  he  is  delighted,  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  observe  his  engage- 
ijitnls  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  a  happy  opportunity  for  terminating  the  war,  by  a 
peace  which  would  have  been  as  glorious  to  them,  as  advantageous  to  all 
tireece.  But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  power  over  the  people,  prevented  its 
taking  effect.  They  therefore  answered,  by  his  advice,  that  those  who  were 
in  the  island  should  first  surrender  at  discretion,  and  afterward?  be  carried  to 
Athens,  on  the  condition  of  being  sent  back  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians should  have  restored  the  cities,  &.C.  which  the  Athenians  had  been  forced 
to  give  up  by  the  last  treat}^ ;  and  that  these  things  being  done,  a  firm  and  last- 
ing peace  should  be  concluded.  The  Lacedaemonians  demanded  that  depu- 
ties should  be  appointed,  and  that  the  Athenians  should  engage  to  ratify  what 
they  should  conclude.  But  Cleon  exclaimed  against  this  proposal,  and  said,  it 
was  plain  they  did  not  deal  fairly,  since  they  would  not  negotiate  with  the  peo- 
ple, but  witlv  particular  men,  whom  they  might  easily  bribe  :  and  that,  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  offer,  they  should  do  it  immediately.  The  Lacedaemoni-ans, 
finding  there  was  no  possibility  for  them  to  treat  with  the  people  without  ad- 
vising with  their  allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  had  been  granted  by  them  to 
their  prejudice,  they  must  be  responsible  for  it,  went  away  without  concluding 
an}'  thing  ;  fully  persuaded  that  they  must  not  expect  equitable  treatment  from 
the  Athenians,  in  the  present  state  of  their  affairs  and  dispositions  consequent 
on  prosperity. 

As  soon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pylus,  the  suspension  ceased  :  but  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  came  to  demand  back  their  ships,  the  Athenians  refused  to 
give  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been  infringed  in  some  par- 
ticulars of  little  consequence.  The  Lacedsemohians  inveighed  strongly  against 
this  refusal,  as  being  a  manifest  perfidy  ;  and  imimediately  prepared  for  war 
with  greater  vigour  and  animosity  than  before.  A  haughty  deportment  in  suc- 
cess, and  want  of  faith  in  the  observation  of  treaties,  never  fail,  eventually,  to 
involve  a  people  in  great  calamities.     This  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  strict  guard  round  the  island,  to  prevent 
any  provisions  from  being  brought  into  it,  and  hoped  they  should  soon  be  able 
to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  But  the  Lftcedsemonians  engaged  the  whole 
country  in  their  interest  by  the  views  of  gain,  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  provi- 
sions, and  giving  such  slaves  their  freedom  as  should  bring  any  into  it.  Pro- 
visions were  therefore  now  brought  at  the  hazard  of  men's  lives,  from  all  parts 
of  Peloponnesus.  There  were  even  many  who  swam  from  the  coast  to  the 
island,  opposite  to  the  harbour,  and  drew  after  them  goats  skins  filled  with 
pounded  linseed,  and  poppies  mixed  with  honey. 

Those  who  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced  to  almost  the  like  extremi- 
ties, being  in  want  of  both  water  and  provisions.  AVhen  advice  was  brought 
to  7\thens,  that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine, 
W'cre  themselves  almost  starved,  it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  fleet  to  subsist  during  the  winter,  on  a  desert  coast  which  belonged  to 
thr  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor  in  so  dangerous  a  road,  the  island  must  by  that 
means  be  less  securely  guarded,  which  would  give  the  prisoners  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping.  But  the  circumstance  they  chiefly  dreaded  was,  that  th» 
Lacedaemonians,  after  their  countiymen  were  once  extricated  from  their  dan- 
gcr,  would  refuse  to  hearken  to  any  conditions  of  peace  ;  so  that  they  now  re 
pcnted  their  having  refused  it  when  offered  them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  all  fall  on  him.  He  there 
fore  began  by  asserting,  that  it  was  all  a  false  report  concerning  the  extreme 
want  of  provisions,  to  which  the  Athenians,  both  within  and  without  Pylus, 
were  raid  to  be  reduced.  He  next  exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the  people, 
against  the  supineness  and  inactivity  of  the  leaders  who  besieged  the  island, 
pretending  that  were  they  to  exert  the  least  bravery,  they  might  soon  take  the 
inland  ;  and  that  had  he  commanded,  he  would  soon  have  taken  it.     Upon  thii 
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he  was  immediately  appointed  to  coiiiniand  the  expedition  ;  Nicias,  who  was 
before  elected,  resigning  voluntarily  that  honour  to  hirp.  either  through  weak 
ness,  for  he  was  naturally  timid,  or  out  of  a  political  ^iew,  in  order  that  the  ill 
success  which  it  was  generally  believed  Cieon  would  meet  wi'h  ir  this  enter* 
prise,  might  lose  him  the  favour  of  the  people.  But  now  Cleon  was  greatly 
surprised  as  well  as  embarrassed  ;  foi  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Athenians 
would  take  him  at  his  word,  he  being  a  better  talker  than  soldier,  and  much 
more  able  with  his  tongue  than  his  sword.  However,  he  desired  j.^ave  to  wave 
the  honour  they  offered  him,  tor  which  he  alleged  several  excuses  :  but  finding 
that  the  more  he  declined  the  command,  the  more  they  pressed  liitn  to-^ccept 
It,  he  changed  his  note  ;  and  supplying  his  want  of  courage  with  rhodom:'  'tade, 
he  declared  before  the  whole  assembly,  with  a  firm  and  resolute  air,  that  he 
would  bring,  in  twenty  days,  those  of  the  island  prisoners,  or  lose  his  life. 
The  whole  assembly,  on  hearing  these  words,  set  up  a  laugh,  for  they  knew 
the  man. 

Cleon,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  eveiy  body,  made  good  his 
words.  He  and  Demosthenes  (the  other  chief)  landed  in  the  istend,  attacked 
the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  drove  them  from  post  to  post,  and  gaining  ground 
perpetually,  at  last  forced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  i«;land.  The  Lace- 
daemonians had  stormed  a  fort  that  was  thought  inaccessible.  There  they 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  faced  about  to  that  side  only  where  they  could  be 
attacked,  and  defended  themselves  like  so  many  lions.  As  the  engagement 
had  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  soldiers  were  oppressed  with 
heat  and  weariness,  and  parched  with  thirst,  the  general  of  the  Messenians, 
addressing  himself  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  said,  that  all  their  efforts  would 
be  to  no  purpose,  unless  they  charged  their  enemy's  rear  ;  and,  promised,  if 
they  would  give  him  but  some  troops  armed  with  missive  w^eapons,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  find  a  passage.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  followers  climbed 
up  certain  steep  and  craggy  places  which  were  not  guarded,  when  coming 
down  unperceived  into  the  fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at  the  rear  of  the 
Lacecifemonians,  which  entirely  damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards  com- 
pleted their  overthrow.  They  now  made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance  ;  and 
being  oppressed  with  numbers,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  dejected  through  fa- 
tigue and  despair,  they  began  to  give  way.:  but  the  Athenians  seized  on  all 
the  passes  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  finding,  that 
should  the  battle  continue,  not  a  man  of  them  would  escape,  and  being  desi- 
rous of  carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  'commanded  their  soldiers  to  desist ; 
and  caused  proclamation  to  be  m.ade  by  a  herald,  for  them  to  lay  down  their 
irms,  and  surrender  at  discretion.  At  these  words,  the  greatest  part  lowered 
■heir  shields,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  approbation.  A  kind  of  sus- 
pension of  arms  was  agreed  upon  ;  and  their  commander  desired  leave  might 
be  granted  him  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  camp,  to  know  the  resolution 
of  the  generals.  This  was  not  allowed,  but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coast ; 
and  after  several  messages,  a  Lacedaemonian  came  forward,  and  cried  aloud, 
that  they  were  permitted  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  provided  they  did  not  sub- 
mit to  dishonourable  terms.  Upon  this  they  held  a  conference  ;  after  w^iich 
they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  w^ere  kept  till  the  next  day.  The  Athen- 
'*ans  then  raising  a  trophy,  and  restoring  the  Lacedaemonians  their  dead,  em- 
barked for  their  own  couniry,  after  distributing  the  prisoners  among  the  seve- 
ral ships,  and  committing  the  guard  of  them  to  the  captain  of  the  galleys. 

In  this  battle  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Lacedaemonians  fell,  out  of  foui 
hundred  and  twenty,  their  number  at  first ;  so  that  there  survived  not  quite 
three  hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is,  inha- 
bitantsof  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  siege  of  the  island,  to  compute  from  the 
beginning  of  it,  including  the  time  employed  in  the  truce,  had  lasted  seventy- 
iwo  days.  The}'-  all  now^  left  Pylus  ;  and  Cleon's  promise,  though  so  vain  and 
rash,  was  found  literally  true.  But  the  most  surprising  circumstance  was,  the 
capitulation  that  had  been  made  ;  for  it  was  believed  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
so  far  from  surrendering  their  arms,  would  die  sword  in  hand. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


This  chapter  contains  the  history  of  thirteen  years  of  the  Peloponnesianwar* 
♦o  the  nineteenth  inclusively. 

SECTION  I. — THE    VERY    SHORT    REIGNS    OF    XERXES    II.  AND    SOGDIANUS,  &C. 

Artaxerxes  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.* 
Xerxes,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  only  son  which  the  queen  his  wife  had 
brought  him  ;  but  he  had  seventeen  others  by  his  concubines,  among  whom 
were  Sogdianus  (who  is  called  Secondianus  by  Ctesias,)  Ochus,  and  Arsites> 
Sogdianus,  in  concert  with  Pharnacias,  one  of  Aerxes's  eunuchs,  came  insidi- 
ously one  festival  day  to  the  new  king,  who,  after  drinking  too  immoderately, 
had  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to  give  the  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  drank 
time  to  evaporate,  where  he  killed  him  without  any  difficulty,  after  he  had 
reigned  but  forty-five  days,  and  was  declared  king  in  his  stead. t 

He  was  scarcely  on  the  throne,  when  he  put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  mos«, 
•"aithful  of  his  father's  eunuchs.  It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  interment  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  queen,  Xerxes's  mother,  who  died 
(he  same  day  with  her  royal  consort.  After  having  deposited  the  two  bodies 
in  the  mausoleum,  where  the  kings  of  Persia  were  interred,  he  found,  at  his 
return,  Sogdianus  on  the  throne,  who  did  not  receive  him  favourably,  upon  ac- 
count of  some  difference  with  him  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  But  the  new 
king  did  not  stop  here  :  not  long  after  he  took  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with 
him,  on  some  trifling  circumstance  relating  to  the  obsequies  of  his  father,  and 
caused  him.  to  be  stoned. 

By  these  t\vo  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes  and  of  Bagorazus,  he  be- 
came  the  horror  of  the  army  and  nobility,  so  that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe 
on  a  throne,  to  which  he  had  forced  his  way  by  such  horrid  murders.  He  sus- 
pected that  his  brothers  harboured  the  like  design  :  and  Ochus,  to  whom  his 
Father  had  left  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  was'the  chief  object  of  his  suspi 
cion.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  him,  with  the  intention  of  getting  him  murdered 
as  soon  as  he  arrived.  Ochus  however,  who  saw  through  his  design,  delayed 
coming  upon  various  pretences;  which  he  continued  till  he  advanced  at  the 
head  ot  a  strong  army,  which  he  openly  declared  he  would  employ  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  brother  Xerxes.  This  declaration  brought  over  to  him  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility,  and  several  governors  of  the  provinces,  they  being 
justly  dissatisfied  at  the  cruelty  and  ill  conduct  of  Sogdianus.     They  put  the 
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tiara  on  Ochus"s  head  and  proclaimed  him  king.  Sogdianus,  seeing  himself 
abandoned  in  this  manner,  was  as  mean  and  cowardly  in  the  slight  defence  he 
made  to  maintain  his  crown,  as  he  had  been  before  unjust  and  barbarous  in 
usurping  it.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  and  the  wisest  persons 
who  still  adhered  to  him,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  who,  getting 
him  into  his  hands,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  ashes,  where  he  died  a  cruel 
death.  This  was  a  kind  of  punishment  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  exer- 
cised only  en  great  criminals.  One  of  the  large*  towers  was  filled  to  a  certain 
height  with  ashes.  The  criminal  was  then  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  into  them  ;  after  which,  the  ashes  were  by  a  wheel  turned  perpetually 
round  him  till  he  was  sutfocated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince  lost  his  life  and 
eiTvpire,  which  he  enjoyed  six  months  and  fifteen  days.* 

Ochus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,  now  found  himself  possessed  of  the  em- 
pire As  soon  as  he  was  well  setded  in  it,  he  changed  his  name  from  Ochus 
to  that  of  Darius.  To  distinguish  him,  historians  add  the  epithet  NIj.  signi- 
fying bastard.     He  reigned  nineteen  years.! 

Arsites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  supplanted  Xerxes,  and  had 
himself  been  dethroned  by  Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner.  Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father's  as  well  as  the  mother's 
side,  he  openly  revolted  against  him,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  Artyphius,  son  of 
Megabyzus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  shall  always  call  Darius,  sent  Artasy- 
ras  one  of  his  generals,  against  Artyphius  ;  and  himself,  at  the  head  of  another 
army,  marched  against  Arsites.  Artyphiu;?,  with  the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay, 
twice  defeated  the  general  sent  against  hirin.  But,  engaging  a  third  time,  the 
Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himself  was  beat,  and  forced  to  surrender,  upon 
his  being  flattered  with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him.  The  king 
would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  but  waf3  diverted  from  that  resolution  by 
queen  Parysatis,  Dayius's  sister  and  queen  She  also  was  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  but  not  by  the  same  mother  as  Darius.  She  was  an  intriguing,  artful 
woman,  and  the  king  her  husband  was  governed  by  her  on  most  occasions.  The 
counsel  she  now  gave  was  perfidious  to  the  last  degree.  She  advised  him  to 
exercise  his  clemency  towards  Artyphius,  and  show  him  kind  usage,  in  order 
that  his  brother  might  hope,  when  he  heard  of  his  treating  a  rebellious  servant 
with  so  much  generosity,  that  he  himself  should  meet  at  least  with  as  mild  treat- 
ment, and  therefore  be  prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms.  She  added,  that  when 
once  he  should  have  seized  that  prince,  he  might  dispose  of  him  and  Artyphius 
as  he  pleased.  Darius  followed  her  counsel,  which  proved  successful.  Ar- 
sites being  informed  of  the  gentle  usage  which  Artyphius  met  with,  concluded, 
that  as  he  was  the  king's  brother,  he  should  consequently  meet  with  still  more 
indulgent  treatment ;  and  with  this  hope  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  surrendered 
himself.  Darius  was  very  much  inclined  to  save  his  life,  but  Parj^satis,  by 
representing  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  punish  this  rebel  to  secure  himself,  at 
last  prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  brother  to  death  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  suf- 
focated in  ashes  with  Artyphius.  Darius,  however,  had  a  violent  struggle 
with  himself  before  he  could  give  orders  for  this  sacrifice,  having  a  very  tender 
affection  for  his  brother.  He  at'terwards  put  some  other  persons  to  death,  which 
executions  did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he  had  expected  t>om  them  ;  for 
nis  reign  was  afterwards  disturbed  with  such  violent  commotions,  that  he  en- 
joyed but  little  repose. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  commotions  was  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  of 
Pisuthnes,  who,  being  governor  of  Lydia,  wanted  to  throw  off  hi«^  allegiance  to 
the  Persian  empire,  and  make  himself  king  in  his  province.  What  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  was  his  having  raised  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lycon  the  Athenian 
Darius  sent  Tissaphernes  against  this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  considerable 
army,  the  commission  of  governor  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dispossesi 

•  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  ii.     2.  Maccah.  c.xiii  t  A.  M.  3531.  Ant.  J    C  4Q3. 
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Pi^ulhnes.  Tissapherness,  who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capable  of  acting  in  all 
characters,  found  means  of  tampering  with  the  Greeks  under  Pisuthnes  ;  and  by 
dint  of  presents  and  promises  brought  over  the  troops  with  their  general  to  his 
party.  Pisuthnes,  who  by  this  desertion  was  unable  to  cany  on  his  designs 
surrendered,  upon  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  his  pardon  ;  hut 
the  instant  he  appeared  before  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated  in 
ashes,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  the  rebels.*  But 
hi'5  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  troubles  ;  tor  Amorges  his  son,  with  the  re- 
mainder oj'bis  army  still  opposed  Tissaphernes  ;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by  the  Greeks 
of  Peloponnesus,  in  lasus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up  by  the  inhabitanis 
to  Tissaphernes,  who  put  him  to  death. t 

Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of  his  eunuchs.  This  kind  of 
officers  had  for  many  years,  engrossed  all  power  in  the  court  of  Persia  ;  and  we 
shall  find  by  the  sequel  of  this  history,  that  they  always  governed  absolutely 
in  it.]:  We  may  know  their  character,  and  the  danger  to  which  they  expose 
princes,  by  the  picture  which  Diocletian,  after  he  had  resigned  the  empire  and 
reduced  himself  to  a  private  station  of  life,  drew  of  freemen,  who  had  gained 
a  like  ascendant  over  the  Roman  emperors.  "Four  or  five  persons,"  says  he, 
who  are  closely  united,  and  resolutely  determined  to  impose  on  a  prince,  may 
do  it  very  easily.  Th^  never  show  things  to  him  but  in  such  a  light  as  they 
are  sure  will  please.  They  conceal  whatever  would  contribute  to  enlighten 
him  :  and  as  they  alone  beset  him  continually,  he  cannot  be  informed  of  any 
thing  but  through  their  channel,  and  does  nothing  but  what  they  think  fit  to  sug- 
gest to  him.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  besfows  employments  on  those  he  ought  to 
exclude  from  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  removes  from  offices  such  persons 
as  are  most  worthy  of  filling  them.  In  a  word,  the  best  prince  is  often  sold  by 
^hese  men,  though  he  be  ever  so  vigilant,  and  even  suspicious  of  them. 
'  Quid  multa  ?  Ut  Diocletianus  ipse  dicebat,  bonus,  cautus,  optimus  venditor 
imperator."§ 

In  this  manner  was  Darius's  court  governed.  Three  eunuchs  had  usurped 
dl  power  in  it ;  an  infallible  mark  that  a  government  is  bad,  and  the  prince  of 
little  merit. I!  But  one  of  those  three  eunuchs,  whose  name  was  Artoxares,  pre- 
sided over  andgovemed  the  rest.  He  had  found  Darius's  weak  side,  by  which 
he  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence.  He  had  studied  all  his  passions,  to 
know  how  to  indulge  them,  and  govern  his  prince  by  their  means.  He  plunged 
him  continually  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  to  engross  his  whole  authority  to 
himself.  In  fine,  under  the  name  and  protection  of  queen  Parysatis,  to  whose 
will  and  pleasure  he  was  the  most  devoted  of  slaves,  he  managed  all  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  was  transacted  but  by  his  orders.  Intoxi- 
cated by  the  supreme  authority  which  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  gave  him,  he 
resolved  to  make  himself  king,  instead  of  being  prime  minister  ;  and  accord- 
ingly formed  a  design  to  get  Darius  out  of  the  way,  and  afterwards  ascend  the 
tiirone.  However,  his  plot  being  discovered,  he  was  seized  and  delivered  up 
to  Parysatis.  who  put  him  to  a  most  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 

But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  was  the 
K'volt  of  the  Egy^ptians.  This  took  place  the  same  year  which  Pisuthnes  re- 
belled.^ But  Uarius  could  not  reduce  Egypt  as  heliad  done  that  rebel.  The 
Egyptians,  weary  of  the  Persian  government,  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Amyr 
t€us  of  Sais,  who  at  last  was  come  out  of  the  fens  where  he  had  defended  hTm 
selt  since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Inariis.  The  Persians  were  drivcii 
out,  and  Amyrteus  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  six  years.** 

After  having  established  himself  securely  on  the  throne,  anci  entirely  ex- 
pelled the  Persians  out  of  Egypt,  he  prepared  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Ph(e< 
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uicia,  and  had  already  concerted  measures  with  the  Arabians,  to  attack  thf.in 
in  that  country.  News  of  this  being  brought  to  the  king  of  Persia,  ne  recalled 
the  fleet  which  he  had  promised  the  Lacedeemonians,  to  employ  it  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominions. 

While  Darius  was  carrying  on  th'^  war  in  Egypt  and  Ar^ibia,  the  Medcs  re- 
belled ;  however,  they  were  defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance  by  force 
of  arms.  To  punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke,  which  till  then  had  been 
tolerably  easy,  was  made  heavier  :  a  fate  that  rebellious  subjects  always  expe- 
rience, when  the  government  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  throw  oft,gaini 
the  upper  hand. 

Darius's  arms  seem  to  have  had  the  like  success  against  the  Egyptians. 
Amyrteus  dying,  or  probably  falling  in  battle  after  he  had  reigned  sixty  years, 
was,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his  son  Pausiris,  assisted 
by  the  Persians.  To  effect  this,  they  must  either  have  been  masters  of  Egypt, 
or  their  party  the  strongest  in  that  kingdom.* 

After  having  crushed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  restored  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
to  their  former  situation,  Darius  gave  Cyrus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  the  su- 
preme command  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  :  an  important  commis- 
9ion,by  which  he  commanded  all  the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of  the 
"mpire.t 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  events  and  draw  together  the  facts  which 
relate  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  prevent  my  being  often  obliged  to  interrupt 
the  history  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now  return. 

SECTION  II. — TH£  ATHENIANS  MAKE  THEMSELVES  MASTERS  OF  THE  ISLANP 
OF  CYTHERA,  &.C.  &C.   THE  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the  reduction  of  the  small 
island  of  Sphacteria,  were  distinguished  by  very  few  considerable  events. 

The  Athenians  under  Nicias  took  the  little  island  of  Cythera,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Lacedsemon,  near  Cape  Malea,  and  from  thence  infested  the 
whole  country.! 

Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards  Thrace.  The  Lacedaemon- 
ians were  induced  by  more  than  one  motive  to  undertake  the  expedition  :  ima- 
gining they  should  oblige  the  Athenians,  who  had  fallen  upon  them  in  theii 
country,  to  divide  their  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  them  thither, 
and  offered  to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were  extremely  glad  to  embrace 
that  opportunity,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Helots,  who  they  expected  would 
rise  in  rebellion,  on  the  taking  of  Pylus.  They  had  already  made  away  with 
two  thousand  of  them  in  a  most  horrid  manner.  Upon  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  rewarding  merit  even  in  slaves,  but,  in  reality,  to  get  rid  of  a  body 
of  men  whose  courage  they  dreaded,  they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  done  the  greatest  service  to  the  state  in  the  last 
campaigns,  should  enter  their  names  in  the  public  registers,  in  order  to  their 
being  made  free.  Accordingly  two  thousand  gave  in  their  names.  They 
were  carried  in  procession  through  the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on 
their  heads,  as  if  they  were  really  to  be  set  at  liberty.  After  this  ceremony, 
they  all  disappeared,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  We  have  here  an  in- 
stance, in  what  manner  a  suspicious  policy  and  power,  when  filled  with  jealousy 
ind  distrust,  excite  men  to  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  without 
scrupling  to  make  even  religion  itself  and  the  authority  of  the  gods,  subservi- 
ent to  their  dark  designs.§ 

They  therefore  sent  seven  hundred  Helots  with  Brasidas,  whom  they  had 
appointed  to  head  this  enterprise.  This  general  brought  over  several  cities, 
eitner  by  force  or  secret  understanding, but  still  more  by  his  wisdom  and  mo- 
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deration.  The  chief  of  these  were  Acanthus  and  Stagira,  two  colonies  from 
Andros.  He  also  marched  afterwards  towards  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian  colony, 
on  the  river  Strymon.  The  inhabitants  immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Thucydides*  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  then  in  Thasus,  a  little  island 
of  the  /Egean  sea,  half  a  day's  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  instantly  set 
sail  with  seven  ships  that  were  near  him,  to  secure  the  place  before  Brasidas 
could  seize  it ;  or,  at  worst,  to  get  into  Eion,  which  lay  very  near  Amphipo- 
lis. Brasidas,  who  was  afraid  of  Thucydides,  from  his  great  influence  through- 
out that  country,  where  he  was  possessed  of  some  gold  mines,  made  all  the  des- 
patch imaginable  to  get  there  before  him  ;  and  offered  such  advantageous  con- 
ditions to  the  besieged,  who  did  not  expect  succours  so  soon,  that  they  surren- 
dered. Thucydides  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Eion  ;  and  had  'he  failed 
to  come  that  day,  Brasidas  would  have  taken  possession  of  it  the  next  mor- 
ning by  day-break.  Although  Thucydides  had  made  all  imaginable  despatch, 
the  Athenians  charged  him  with  being  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  Amphipo- 
lis, and  accordingly  banished  him.j 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  that  city,  as  well  because 
they  drew  great  revenues  from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships,  as  because 
it  was  a  kind  of  gate  for  entering  Thrace.  They  were  afraid  that  all  their 
allies  in  that  neighbourhood  would  revolt  ;  especially  as  Brasidas  discovered 
great  moderation  and  justice,  and  continually  gave  out,  that  he  came  with  no 
other  view  but  to  free  the  country.  He  declared  to  the  several  nations,  that 
at  his  leaving  Sparta,  he  had  taken  an  oath,  in  presence  of  the  magistrates,  to 
leave  all  those  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  who  would  conclude  an  alliance 
with  him  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  abandoned  of  men, 
should  he  employ  oaths  to  ensnare  their  credulity.  "  For,"  according  to  Bra- 
sidas, "  a  fraud  cloaked  with  a  specious  pretence,  reflects  infinitely  greater 
dishonour  on  persons  in  high  stations,  than  open  violence  ;  because  the  latter 
is  the  effect  of  power  which  fortune  has  put  into  our  hands  ;  and  the  former  is 
founded  wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest  of  society.  Now  I  (said  he) 
should  do  a  great  injury  to  my  country,  besides  dishonouring  it  eternally,  it  by 
procuring  it  some  slight  advantages,  I  should  ruin  the  reputation  it  enjcj's  v./ 
oeing  just  and  faithful  to  its  promises  ;  which  renders  it  much  more  powerful 
than  all  its  forces  united  together,  because  this  acquires  it  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  other  states."  Upon  such  noble  and  equitable  principals  as  these, 
Brasidas  al'ways  formed  his  conduct  ;  believing  that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  a 
nation  is  justice,  moderation,  integrity ;  and  the  firm  persuasion  which  their 
neighbours  and  allies  entertain,  that  they  are  not  so  base  as  to  harbour  a  design 
to  usurp  their  dominions,  or  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  By  this  conduct' 
he  brought  over  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  allies. 

The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates,  had 
entered  Bo^otia,  expecting  that  several  cities  would  join  them  the  moment  they 
should  appear.  The  Thebans  marched  out  to  meet  them  near  Delium.  A 
considerable  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  and 
put  to  flight. J  Socrates  was  in  this  battle  ;  and  Laches,  who  accompanied 
that  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  following  testimony  of  him  in  Plato,  that,  had 
the  rest  of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly  as  Socrates,  the  Athenians  would 
not  have  sustained  so  great  a  loss  before  Delium.  He  was  borne  away  by  the 
ciowds  who  flee  and  was  on  foot ;  Alcibiades  who  was  on  horseback,  when  he 
saw  him,  rode  up  *o  him,  and  did  not  stir  from  him,  but  defended  him  witli 
the  utmost  bravery,  from  the  enemy  who  were  pursuing  him.§ 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  city.  Among  other  engines  em- 
ployed by  them  to  batter  it,  they  used  one  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  This 
was  a  long  piece  of  timber,  cut  into  two  parts,  and  afterwards  made  hollow  and 

*  The  same  who  wrote  the  histor^^  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war. 
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joined  again,  so  that  its  shape  resembled  very  much  that  of  a  flute.  At  one 
of  the  ends  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube, with  a  caldron  attached  to  it  ;  so  that,  by 
blowing  a  large  pair  of  bellows  at  the  other  end  oi  tlie  piece  ot  timber,  the 
wind  being  carried  froni  thence  into  the  tube,  lighted  a  great  fire  with  pitch 
and  brimstone  that  lay  in  the  caldron.  This  engine  being  carried  on  carts  as 
far  as  the  rampart,  to  that  part  where  it  was  lined  with  stakes  and  fascines, 
threw  out  so  great  a  flame,  that  the  rampart  being  immediately  abandoned,  and 
the  palisades  burned,  the  city  was  easily  taken. 

SECTION  III. A  twelvemonth's  TRUCE  IS  AGREED  UPON  BETWEEN   THE    TWO 

STATES,  &C.  &C.    NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH    YEARS    OF    THE  WAR. 

The  losses  and  advantages  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal ;  and  the  two 
nations  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them  to  great  expense,  and  did 
not  procure  them  any  real  advantage.  A  truce  for  a  year  was  therefor*?  con- 
cluded between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.*  The  former  resolved  on 
it,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Brasidas's  conquests ;  to  secure  their  cities 
and  fortresses ;  and  afterwards  to  conclude  a  general  peace,  in  case  they  judged 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them.  The  latter  were  induced  to  it,  in  oider 
that,  by  the  sweets  of  repose,  peace  might  become  desirable  to  their  enemy; 
and  to  get  out  of  their  hands  such  of  their  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had  taken 
prisoners  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and  which  they  could  never  expect  to 
do,  if  Brasidas  extended  his  conquests  farther.  The  news  of  this  accommo- 
dation sensibly  afflicted  Brasidas,  as  it  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
and  disconcerted  all  his  projects.  He  could  not  even  prevail  with  himself  to 
abandon  the  city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken  two  days  before,  but  without 
knowing  that  a  truce  was  concluded.  He  still  went  farther,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  that  surrendered  to  him  as  the 
former  had  done,  which  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  :  but  Brasidas  pre- 
tended he  had  other  infractions  to  object  to  the  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  they  were  far  from  being  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  Brasidas.  Cleon,  in  all  public  assemblies,  was  for  ever  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing  up  the  fire  of  war.  His  great  success 
in  the  expedition  of  Sphacteria  had  raised  his  credit  infinitely  with  the  people  : 
he  was  now  grown  insupportably  proud,  and  his  audaciousness  v.'as  not  to  be 
restrained.  He  had  a  vehement,  impetuous,  and  furious  kind  of  eloquence, 
which  prevailed  over  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  not  so  much  b)^  the  strength  oi 
his  arguments,  as  by  the  boldness  and  fire  of  his  style  and  utterance.  It  was 
Cleon  who  first  set  the  example  of  bawling  in  assemblies,  where  the  greatest 
decorum  and  moderation  had  till  then  been  observed;  of  throwing  his  robe  be- 
hind him,  to  give  him  the  more  liberty  to  display  his  arms;  oT  striking  his 
thigh  ;  and  of  running  up  and  dov>ii  the  rostra  while  he  was  speaking.  In  a 
word,  he  first  introduced  among  the  orators,  and  all  those  who  were  in  public 
employments,  an  ungovernable  iicentiousness,  and  a  contempt  of  decency ;  a 
liceniiousness  and  contempt  which  soon  introduced  terrible  irregularities  and 
confusion  in  public  aflfairs.t 

Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  side,  opposed  the  tranquillity  of  Greece 
and  raised,  but  in  a  very  different  way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  peace 
These  were  Cleon  and  Brasidas.  The  former,  because  the  war  screened  his 
vices  and  malversations  ;  and  tjae  latter,  because  it  added  a  nev.  lustre  to  his 
virtues.  And  indeed,  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity  of  committing  enormou§ 
oppressions,  and  Brasidas  of  performing  great  and  noble  actions.  But  their 
death,  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  made  way  for  a  new  accom- 
modation.J 

The  Athenians  had  appointed  Cleon  to  command  the  troops  which  were  lo 
oppose  Brasidas,  and  reduce   those  cities  that  had  revolted  from  their  alle- 
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glance.  The  Athenians  were  solicitous  for  none  of  them  so  much  as  Amphi- 
polis  :  and  Brasidas  threw  himself  into  thnt  city  in  order  to  defend  it.  Cleoii 
had  written  to  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Odoman- 
tes,  to  furnish  him  with  as  many  troops  as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. He  waited  for  them,  and  had  resolved  to  march  immediately  tow- 
ards the  enemy  ;  but  finding  his  soldiers,  who  had  followed  him  involwnta- 
lily  and  with  regret,  grow  weary  of  continuing  so  long  inactive,  and  to  begin 
to  compare  his  cowardice  and  inexperience  with  the  ability  and  valour  of 
Brasidas,  he  could  no  longer  bear  their  contempt  and  murmurs  ;  a«d  Ima- 
gining himself  a  great  captain  by  his  taking  Sphacteria,  he  now  fancied  tha 
the  same  good  fortune  would  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  He  therefore  ap- 
proached it,  as  he  said,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  till  such  time  as  all  his 
lorces  should  arrive  ;  not  that  he  thought  he  wanted  them  to  carry  that  city, 
or  that  he  doubted  in  any  manner  his  success  ;  for  he  was  persuaded  that  no 
one  would  dare  to  oppose  him,  but  only  to  enable  him  to  invest  the  place  on 
all  sides,  and  afterwards  to  take  it  by  storm.  Accordingly  he  encamped  be- 
fore Amphipolis:  when  viewing  very  leisurely  its  situation,  he  fondl}^  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleased,  without 
drawing  the  sword  ;  for  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared  on  the  walls ;  and 
all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  kept  shut,  so  that  Cleon  began  to  repent  his  not 
having  brought  the  engines,  imagining  that  he  wanted  only  these  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  city.  Brasidas,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
Cleon's  disposition  and  character,  studiously  affected  an  air  of  fear  and  re- 
serve, to  increase  his  temerity,  and  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  himself:  be- 
sides, he  knew  that  Cleon  had  brought  with  him  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  forces 
and  the  choicest  troops  of  Lemnos  and  of  Imbrus.  Accordingly  Cleon,  des- 
pising an  enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  appear  before  him,  but  shut  himself  up 
in  a  cowardly  manner  in  the  city,  went  boldly  from  place  to  place  without  pre- 
caution, or  observing  any  discipline  among  his  soldiers.  Brasidas,  whose  in- 
tention was  to  attack  him  on  a  sudden  before  all  his  forces  should  come  up, 
thought  this  the  critical  juncture.  He  had  concerted  proper  measures,  and 
given  the  necessary  orders.  Accordingly  he  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the 
Athenians,  which  surprised  and  disconcerted  them  exceedingly.  Immediate- 
ly the  left  wing  drew  off  from  the  main  body  and  fled.  Brasidas  then  turned 
the  whole  force  of  his  arms  against  the  right  u'ing,  which  gave  him  a  warm  re- 
ception. Here  he  was  wounded  and  disabled,  upon  which  the  soldiers  carried 
him  off  unperceived  by  the  Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  not  having  resolved  to 
fight,  he  fled  and  was  killed  by  a  soldier  who  happened  to  meet  him.  The 
troops  he  coi.imanded  defended  themselves  for  some  time,  and  sustained  two  or 
three  attacks  without  giving  ground,  but  at  last  they  were  entirely  broken  and 
routed.  Brasidas  was  then  carried  into  the  city,  where  he  survived  his  vic- 
tory but  a  few  moments.* 

The  whole  army  having  returned  from  the  pursuit,  stripped  the  dead,  and 
afterwards  set  up  a  trophy.  After  which,  all  the  allies  under  arms  solemnized 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  Brasidas  in  a  public  manner ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Amphipolis  celebrated  funeral  honours  every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero, 
with  games,  combats,  and  sacrifices.  They  considered  him  as  their  founder; 
and  to  secure  this  title  the  better  to  him,  they  demolished  all  the  monumentg 
of  himt  who  had  really  been  so  ;  so  that  they  might  not  appear  to  owe  their 
establishment  to  an  Athenian,  'ii^.d  at  the  same  time  to  make  their  court  to  the 
Lacedtemonians,  on  whom  they  depended  wholly  for  their  security.  The 
Athenians,  after  having  carried  off,  with  the  consent  of  the  victors,  their  dead 
returned  to  Athens,  during  which  the  Lacedaemonians  settled  the  affairs  ot 
Amphipolis. 

A  saying  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Brasidas,  which  strongly  intimates  the 
Sparta,  character.     As  some  persons  were  applaudiig  in  her  presence  the  fine 
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qualities  and  exalted  actions  of  her  son,  and  declaring  him  superio.  o  all 
other  generals  :  "■  You  are  mistaken,  "  said  she,  "  my  son  was  a  valiant  man, 
but  Sparta  has  many  citizens  braver  than  he."  A  rnother's?  generosity,  in  thus 
preferring  the  glory  of  the  state  to  that  of  her  son,  was  admired  and  did  not 
go  unrewarded;  tor  the  ephori  paid  her  public  honouis.* 

After  this  last  engagement,  in  which  two  persons  who  were  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  peace  lost  their  lives,  both  nations  seemed  more  inclined  to  an 
accommodation,  and  the  war  was  suspended  in  a  manner  on  both  sides.  The 
Athenians,  from  the  loss  of  the  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  which  had 
very  much  brought  down  their  haughtiness,  were  undeceived  with  regard  to 
the  opinion  they  had  hitherto  entertained  of  their  own  strength,  which  had 
made  them  retuse  the  advantageous  offers  of  their  enemies.  Besides,  they 
were  afraid  of  the  revolt  of  their  allies,  who,  being  discouraged  by  their  losses, 
might  thereby  be  induced  to  abandon  them,  as  several  had  already  done. 

These  reflections  made  them  strongly  repent  their  not  having  concluded  a 
treaty,  after  the  advantages  they  had  gained  at  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
on  the  other  side,  no  longer  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able 
to  ruin  the  Athenians  by  laying  waste  their  country  ;  and  were  besides  terrified 
and  dejected  by  their  loss  in  the  island,  the  greatest  they  had  ever  sustained. 

They  also  considered  tnat  their  country  was  depopulated  by  the  garrison  of 
Pylus  and  Cythera  ;  that  their  slaves  deserted  ;  that  they  had  reason  to  dread 
a  more  considerable  revolt  ;  and  that,  as  the  truce  they  had  concluded  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Argos  was  near  expiring,  they  had  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
of  being  abandoned  by  some  of  their  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  as  they  accord 
ingly  were.  These  several  motives,  enforced  by  the  desire  they  had  of  reco 
vering  the  prisoners,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  most  considerable 
citizens  of  Sparta,  made  them  desirous  of  peace.! 

Those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  having  it  concluded,  and  whose  interest 
it  was  chiefly  to  wish  it,were  the  chiefs  of  the  two  states,  viz.  Plistonax  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  Nicias  general  of  the  Athenians.  The  former  was  late- 
ly returned  from  banishment,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  on  account  of 
his  being  suspected  to  have  received  a  bribe  in  order  to  draw  off  his  troops  from 
the  Athenian  territories  ;  and  to  this  precipitate  retreat  was  ascribed  several 
misfortunes  which  followed  after  it.  He  was  also  charged  with  having  corrup- 
ted by  gifts  the  priestess  of  Delphos,  who  bad  commanded  the  Spartans,  in  the 
name  of  the  god,  to  recall  him  from  his  exile.  Plistonax  was  therefore  desi- 
rous of  peace,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  reproaches  which,  on  account  of 
the  perpetual  calamities  of  the  war,  were  daily  revived.  As  for  Nicias,  the 
most  fortunate  general  of  his  age,  he  was  afraid  that  sonie  unhappy  accident 
should  eclipse  his  glory ;  and  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  in  ease 
and  tranquillity,  and  that  his  countr}'  might  possess  the  same  happiness.  Both 
states  began  by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  ot  arms  for  twelve  months  during 
which,  being  every  day  together,  and  tasting  the  sweets  of  security  and  repose, 
and  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  their  friends  and  with  foreigners,  they 
grew  passionately  desirous  of  leading  an  easy,  undisturbed  life,  remote  from 
the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  horrors  of  blood  and  slaughter.  They  heard  with  the 
utmost  demonstrations  of  joy  the  choruses  of  their  tragedies  sing,  "  May  spi- 
ders .hence  forward  weave  their  cobwebs  on  Ovir  lances  and  shields  !"  Ana  they 
remembered  with  pleasure  him  who  said,  "  ilr.XM  vho  sleep  in  the  arms  of 
peace,  do  not  start  from  it  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet :  and  nothing  interrupts 
their  slumbers  but  the  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock."! 

The  whole  winter  was  spent  in  conferences  and  interviews,  in  which  each 
party  proposed  their  rights  and  pretensions.^  At  last  a  peace  was  concluded 
and  ratified  for  fifty  years,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  was,  that  they 
should  reciprocally  restore  the  prisoners  on  each   side.     This  treaty  was  con 
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t/uded  ten  years  and  some  days  from  the  first  declaration  of  the  war.*  The 
bueotians  and  Corinthians  were  exceedingly  disgusted  at  it,  and  for  that  reason 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  excite  fresh  troubles.  But  Nicias  persuaded 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  give  the  last  hand  to  this  peace,  by  con- 
cluding an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  would  render  them  more 
formidable  to  those  who  should  desire  to  break  with  them,  and  more  assured 
with  regard  to  each  other.  The  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  at 
last  restored  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria  j 

SECTION    IV. THE    CHARACTER    OF    ALCIBIADES.       BANISHMENT    OF     HVPERBO- 

LUS,  &,C.  &LC.       TWELFTH    YEAR    OF    THE    WAR. 

Alcibiades  began  now  to  advance  himself  in  the  state,  and  appear  in  the 
public  assemblies.  So^^rates  had  been  attached  to  him  for  many  ^''ears,  and 
adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the  noblest  erudition. | 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  in  his  life.  This  philosopher,  observing  excellent 
natural  qualities  in  him,  which  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  bestowed  incredible  pains  in  cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant,  lest  being 
neglected  it  should  wither  as  it  grow,  and  absolutely  degenerate.  And  indeed 
Alcibiades  was  exposed  to  numberless  dangers  ;  his  high  birth,  his  vast  riches, 
the  authority  of  his  family,  the  credit  of  his  guardians,  his  per-^onal  talents, 
his  exquisite  beauty,  and  still  more  than  these,  the  flattery  and  complaisance 
of  all  who  approached  him.  One  would  have  concluded,  says  Plutarch,  that 
fortune  had  surrounded  and  invested  him  with  all  these  pretended  advantages 
as  with  so  many  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inaccessible  and  invul- 
nerable to  all  the  darts  of  philosophy  ;  those  salutary  dartd  w^hich  strike  to  the 
heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  strongest  incitements  to  virtue  and  solid  glory.  But 
these  very  obstacles  redoubled  the  zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  endeavours  that  were  used  to  divert  this  young 
Athenian  from  an  attachment  which  alone  was  capable  of  securing  him  from 
so  many  snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it.  As  he  had  abundance  of 
wit,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  Socrates's  extraordinary  merit ;  and  could  not  re- 
sist the  charms  of  his  insinuating  eloquence,  which  at  that  time  had  a  greater 
ascendant  over  him  than  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  He  was  so  zealous  a 
disciple  of  that  great  master,  that  he  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  took  the 
utmost  delight  in  his  conversation,  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  his  princi- 
ples, received  his  instructions,  and  even  his  reprimands,  with  a  wonderful  do- 
cility, and  would  be  so  moved  with  his  discourses,  as  even  to  shed  tears  and 
abhor  himself;  so  weighty  was  the  force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates, 
and  in  so  loathsome  and  odious  a  light  did  he  expose  the  vices  to  which  Alci- 
biades was  prone. 

Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  whan  he  listened  to  Socrates,  differed  so  mucn 
from  himself,  that  he  appeared  quite  another  man.  However,  his  headstrong 
fiery  temper,  and  his  natural  fondness  for  pleasure,  which  was  heightened  and 
inflamed  by  the  discourses  and  advice  of  young  people,  soon  plunged  him  into 
his  former  irregularities,  and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from  his  master;  who  was 
obliged  to  run  after  him  as  after  a  slave  who  had  escaped.  This  vicissitude 
of  flights  and  returns,  of  virtuous  resolutions  and  relapses  into  vice,  continued 
a  long  time  ;  but  still  Socrates  was  not  discouraged  by  his  levity,  and  always 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  bringing  him  back  to  his  duty.  And  hence 
certainly  arose  the  strong  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  always  appeared  in 
his  conduct ;  the  instructions  which  his  master  had  given  him  sometimes  pre 
vailing,  and  at  other  times,  the  fire  of  his  passtons  hurrying  him,  in  a  mannei 
against  his  own  will  into  actions  of  a  quite  opposite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they  lived,  did  not  pass  uncen- 
rared.     But  some  persons  of  great  learning  pretend,  that  these  censures  and 
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suspicions,  when  duly  examined,  quite  disappear  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  effect  of  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  both.*  Plato,  in  one 
of  his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  conversation  between  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  by 
which  the  genius  and  character  of  the  latter  may  be  known,  v.ho  was  thence- 
forward to  have  a  very  great  share  in  the  alfairs  of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I 
shall  make  a  very  short  extract  from  it  in  this  place,  which  I  hope  vvill  not  dis- 
please my  readers. 

In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  i^  introduced  conversing  which  Alcibiades,  who  at 
that  time  was  under  the  guardianship  of  Pericles.  He  was  then  very  young, 
and  had  been  educated  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  that  is,  he  had  been 
taught  polite  literature,  and  to  play  on  instruments,  and  had  practised  wrestling 
and  other  bodily  exercises.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pericles  had  hitherto  taken 
much  pains  in  his  education,  a  fault  too  common  in  the  greatest  men,  since  he 
had  put  him  under  the  tutorage  of  Zopyrus,  a  Thracian,  a  man  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  who,  of  all  Pericles's  slaves,  both  from  his  turn  of  mind  and  ago, 
was  the  least  qualified  to  educate  this  young  Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrat'js 
told  Alcibiades,  that  should  he  compare  him  with  the  youths  of  Lacedsmon, 
who  displayed  a  spirit  of  valour,  a  greatness  of  soul,  a  strong  desire  of  glory, 
a  love  of  labour,  attended  with  gentleness,  modesty,  temperance,  and  a  perfe  ct 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta,  he  would  seem  a  mere  child 
to  them.  Nevertheless  his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families  he  wasie- 
lated  to,  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian  ;  all  these  things  had  conspired  to 
make  him  exceedingly  vain  and  haughty.  He  was  full  of  esteem  for  himself, 
and  of  contempt  for  all  others.  He  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  promised  himself  no  less  than  to  eclipse  entirtly 
the' glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  even  upon  his  throne. 
Socrates  seeing  him  about  to  mount  the  rostra,  in  order  to  give  the  people  some 
advice  relating  to  the  public  affairs,  demonstrated  to  him  by  various  questions, 
and  by  Alcibiades's  answers,  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs  about 
which  he  was  going  to  speak,  as  he  had  never  studied  them  himself,  nor  been 
informed  in  them  by  others.  After  making  Alcibiades  confess  this,  he  painted,  in 
the  strongest  colours,  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and  made  him  fully  sensible 
of  it.  "  What,"  said  Socrates,  "  would  Amestris,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  then  reigned  in  Persia,  say,  were  she  to  hear,  that  a  man  in  Athens  was 
meditating  war  against  her  son,  and  even  intending  to  dethrone  him  ?  She 
doubtless  would  suppose  him  to  be  some  veteran  general,  a  man  of  intrepid 
courage,  of  great  wisdom,  and  the  most  consummate  experience  ;  that  he  was 
able  to  raise  a  mighty  army,  and  march  it  wherever  he  pleased  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  long  before  taken  the  proper  measures  tor  putting  so  vast 
a  design  in  execution.  But,  were  she  to  hear  that  there  are  none  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  the  person  in  question  was  not  twenty  years  old  ;  that  he 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  ;  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  war, 
and  no  influence  with  the  citizens  or  the  allies  ;  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to 
refrain  from  laughing  at  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  such  an  enterprise  ?  This 
nevertheless,"  said  Socrates,  directing  himself  to  Alcibiades,  "  is  your  picture, 
and  unhappily  resembles  most  of  those  who  thrust  themselves  into  public  em- 
ployments." Socrates,  however  excepts  Pericles  on  this  occasion  ;  his  solid 
merit  and  exalted  reputation  being  acquired  Sy  his  close  study,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  of  every  thing  capable  oi  forming  his  mind,  and  of  qualify^- 
ing  him  for  public  employments.  Alcibiades  could  not  deny  that  this  was  his 
case  ;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  blushing  to  see  himself  so  void 
of  merit,  he  enquired  how  he  should  act  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Socrates, 
unwilling  to  discourage  his  pupil,  answered  him,  that  as  he  was  so  young,  these 
evils  might  be  remedied,  and  afterwards  continually  gave  him  the  wisest  coun- 
sels. He  had  entire  leisure  to  improve  from  them  ;  as  upwards  of  twenty 
years  passed  between  this  conversation  and  his  engaging  in  public  aflfairs.t 
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•oi.  ir.  p.  372.  t  Plut.  iM  Akib.  1- 
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Alcibiades  was  of  a  versatile  disposition,  that  would  take  any  impression 
which  the  difference  of  times  and  circumstances  might  require,  still  turning  ei- 
ther to  good  or  evil,  with  the  ^ame  facility  and  ardour  ;  and  shifting  almost  in 
an  instant  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite,  so  that  people  applied  to  him,  what 
Homer  observes  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  "that  it  produces  a  great  numSerof 
very  excellent  medicinal  drugs,  and  at  the  same  time  as  man}'  poisons."  It 
might  be  said  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  was  not  one  single  man,  but,  if  so  bold  an 
expression  might  be  used,  a  compound  of  several  men  ;  either  serious  or  gay 
austere  or  affable  ;  an  imperious  master,  or  a  grovelling  slave  ;  a  fiiend  t<'  vi^ 
tue  and  the  virtuous,  or  abandoned  to  vice  and  vicious  men;  capable  o(  jup- 
porting  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  insatiably  desirous  of  voluptu- 
ous delights.* 

His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were  become  the  talk  of  the  whole 
city  ;  and  Alcibiades  would  very  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these  reports,  but 
without  changing  his  course  of  life,  as  appears  from  a  saying  of  his.  He  had 
a  very  handsome  dog,  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  had  cost  him  seventy  minae, 
or  three  thousand  five  hundred  French  livres.t  By  this  we  find  that  a  fond- 
ness for  dogs  was  of  great  antiquity.  Alcibiades  caused  his  tail,  which  was 
the  greatest  beauty  he  had  about  him,  to  be  cut  off.  His  friends  censured  him 
very  much  on  that  account,  and  said,  that  the  whole  city  blamed  him  very  much 
for  spoiling  the  beauty  of  so  handsome  a  creature.  "  This  is  the  very  thing  1 
want,"  replied  Alcibiades  with  a  smile.'  "  I  would  have  the  Athenians  dis- 
course about  what  I  have  done  to  my  dog,  that  they  may  not  enterta»n  tnem- 
selves  with  saying  worse  things  of  me. "J 

Among  the  various  passions  that  were  discovered  in  him,  the  strongest  and 
most  prevailing  was  a  haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all  things  to 
submit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior  or  even  an  equal.  Although  his  birth 
and  uncommon  talents  smoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  highest  employ- 
ments in  the  republic  ;  there  w  as  nothing,  however,  to  which  he  was  so  fond  ot 
owing  the  influence  and  authority  he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  persuasive  grace  of  his  orations. §  To  this 
his  intimacy  with  Socrates  might  be  of  great  service. 

Alcibiades,  with  such  a  cast  of  mind  as  we  have  here  described,  was  not 
born  for  repose,'and  had  set  every  engine  at  work  to  traverse  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  between  the  two  states  ;  but  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  he  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  its  taking  effect.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, because  they  directed  themselves  only  to  Nicias,  of  whom  they  had  a 
very  high  opinion  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice 
of  him,  though  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hospitality  among  them,  j 

He  therefore  procured  a  violation  of  the  peace  by  the  following  means, 
having  been  informed  that  the  people  of  Argos  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
break  with  the  Spartans,  whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  encouraged 
their  hostility,  by  secretly  flattering  them  with  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no  way  advantageous  to  them. 

And  indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very  careful  to  observe  the  several 
conditions  of  it  religiously,  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  design  and  tenor  of  the  treaty  ;  and  having  surren- 
dered up  the  fort  of  Panacton  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified  and  in  the  condi- 
tion it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as  they  had  stipulated  to  do  but 
quite  dismantled.  Alcibiades  observing  the  Athenians  to  be  extremely  exaspe- 
rated at  this  breach  of  faith,  did  his  utmost  to  widen  the  difference  ;  and  taking 
this  opportunity  to  embarrass  Nicias,  he  made  him  odious  to  the  people,  by 
causing  them  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  his  being  too  strongly  attached  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  by  charging  him  with  crimes  which  were  not  altogether 
improbable,  though  they  were  absolutely  false. 

♦    Q,ucmvis  honiinem  secum  alliilit  ad  u:  s. — Juvenal.  t  Upwards  of  ^700 

J  Plut.  iu  Alcib.  p.  195.  ':  To  (T-i/.cveixCv  koi  to  Cil  TrO>itcv     Plul.  in  Alcib.  p.  195,  196 
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This  new  attack  quite  disconcerted  Nicias  ;  but  happily  for  him  there  am* 
vied,  at  that  very  instant,  am!)assadors  from  Lacedsmon,  who  were  invested 
with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions.  Being  introduced  into  the 
council  or  senate,  they  set  forth  their  c(Hnplaints,  and  made  their  demands, 
which  everyone  of  the  members  thought  very  just  and  reasonable.  The  peo- 
;le  were  to  give  them  audience  the  next  day.  Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid 
mey  would  succeed  with  thetn,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  engage  the  am- 
bassadors in  a  conference  with  him.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  coun- 
cil always  behaved  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  humanity  towards  those 
who  addresse/^  them  ;  but  that  the  people  were  haughty  and  extravagant  in 
their  pretensions  ;  that  should  the  ambassadors  mention  full  powers,  they,  the 
people,  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  oblige  them 
to  agree  to  whatever  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ask.  He  concluded 
with  assuring  them,that  he  would  assist  them  with  all  his  influence  m  order  to  get 
Pylus  restored  to  them  ;  to  prevent  the  alliance  with  the  people  f  Argos,  and 
to  get  that  with  them  renewed;  and  he  confirmed  all  these  pro  nises  with  an 
oath.  The  ambassadors  were  extremely  well  pleased  with  tl  is  conference, 
and  greatly  admired  the  profound  policy  and  vast  abilities  of  Alcibiades, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and  indeed  they  were  not 
mistaken  in  their  conjecture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  assembled,  the  ambassadors  were  intro- 
duced. Alcibiades  askcvi  them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  the  subj  ect  of  their  em- 
bassy, a.>d  the  purport  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were  nvested.  They 
immediately  answered,  that  they  were  come  to  propose  an  accommodation^^but 
were  not  empowered  to  conclude  any  thing.  These  words  were  no  sooner  spoken 
than  Alcibiades  exclaimed  against  them;  decbied  them  to  be  treacherous 
knaves  ;  called  upon  the  council  as  witnesses  to  the  speecii  they  had  made  th^ 
night  before  ;  and  desired  the  people  not  to  lelieve  or  hear  men  whoso  im- 
pudently advanced  falsehoods,  and  spoke  and  prevaricated  so  unaccountably 
as  to  say  one  thing  one  day,  and  the  very  reveise  the  next. 

Words  could  never  express  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  which  the  ambas 
sadors  were  seized,  who,  gazing  wildly  on  one  another,  could  not  believe  eithei 
their  eyes  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the  treacherous  stratagem  of 
Alcibiades,  could  not  conceive  the  motive  of  this  change,  and  tortured  his  brain 
to  no  purpose  to  find  out  the  reason  of  it.  The  people  were  that  moment  go- 
ing to  send  for  the  ambassadors  of  Ai^os,  in  order  to  conclude  the  league  with 
them,  when  a  great  earthquake  came  to  the  assistance  of  Nicias,  and  broke 
up  the  assembly.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  prevailed  so  far,  in  that 
of  next  day,  as  to  have  a  stop  put  to  the  proceedings,  till  such  time  as  ambassa- 
dors should  be  sent  to  Lacedaemon.  Nicias  was  appointed  to  head  them  ; 
but  they  returned  without  having  done  the  least  good.  The  Athenians  then 
repented  very  much  their  having  delivered  up,  at  his  persuasion,  the  prisoners 
they  had  taken  in  the  island,  and  who  were  related  to  the  greatest  families  in 
Sparta.  However,  though  the  people  were  highly  exasperated  at  Nicias,  they 
did  not  proceed  to  any  excesses  against  him,  but  only  appointed  Alcibiades 
their  general,  made  a  league  with  the  inabitantsof  Mantinea  and  Elis,whohad 
quitted  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  Argives  were  included, 
and  sent  troops  to  Pylus,  to  lay  waste  Laconia.  In  this  manner  they  again  in 
volved  themselves  in  the  war  which  they  were  so  lately  desirous  of  avoiding 

Plutarch,  after  relating  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  adds,  "  No  one  can  ap 
prove  the  methods  he  employed  to  succeed  in  his  design  ;  however,  it  was  a 
master-stroke,  to  disunite  and  shake  almost  every  part  of  Peloponnesus  in  this 
manner,  and  raise  up,  in  one  day,  so  many  enen)ies  against  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians." In  my  opinion,  this  is  too  soft  a  censure  of  so  knavish  and  perfidious  aa 
action,  which,  however  successful  it  might  have  been,  was,  notwithstanding 
horrid  in  itself  and  of  a  nature  never  to  be  sufficiently  detested.* 
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There  was  in  Athens,  a  citizen  named  Hyperbolus,  a  very  wicked  man,  whom 
4ie  comic  poets  getierally  made  the  object  of  their  raillery  and  invectives. 
He  was  hardened  in  evil,  and  become  insensible  to  infamy,  by  renouncing;  all 
sentiments  of  honour,  which  could  only  be  the  effect  of  a  soul  abandoned  en- 
tirely to  vice.  Hyperbolus  was  not  agreeable  to  anyone  ;  and  yet  the  peoply 
made  use  of  him  to  humble  those  in  hfgh  stations,  and  involve  them  -n  diffi 
culties.  Two  citizens,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  engrossed  at  that  time  all  the 
authority  in  Athens.  The  dissolute  life  of  the  latter  shocked  the  Athenians,  who 
besides,  dreaded  his  audacity  and  haughtiness.  On  the  other  side,  Nicias,  by  al- 
ways opposing,  without  the  least  reserve,  their  unjust  desires,  and  b}'^  obliging 
them  to  take  the  most  useful  measures,  had  become  very  odious  to  inem. 
One  would  have  imagined  thai  as  the  people  were  thus  alienated  trom  both, 
they  would  not  have  failed  to  have  put  the  ostracism  in  force  against  one  of 
them.  Of  the  two  parties  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city,  one,  which 
consisted  of  the  young  men  who  were  eager  for  war,  the  other  of  the  old  men 
who  were  desirous  of  peace  ;  the  former  endeavoured  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Alcibiades.  '  Hyperbolus,  whose  only  merit  was  in 
impudence,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  if  either  of  them  should  be  removed,  de- 
clared openly  against  them,  and  was  eternally  exasperating  the  people  against 
both.  However,  thf»  two  factions  being  afterwards  reconciled,  he  himself  was 
banished,  and  by  that,  put  an  end  to  the  ostracism,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  demeaned,  in  being  employed  against  a  man  of  so  base  a  character,  for 
hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and  dignity  annexed  to  this  punishment. 
Hyperbolus  was  therefore  the  last  who  was  sentenced  by  the  ostracism,  as 
Hipparchus,  a  near  relation  of  Pisistratus  the  tyrant,  had  been  the  first.* 

SECTION    V. — ALCIBIADES    ENGAGES    THE    ATHENIANS    IN    THE    WAR    OF    SICILY. 
SIXTEENTH    AND    SEVENTEENTH    YEARS    OF    THE    WAR. 

I  PASS  over  several  inconsiderable  events,  to  hasten  to  the  relation  of  that  ot 
the  greatest  importance,  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which 
the}'  were  especially  excited  by  x41cibiades.  This  is  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.f 

Alcibiades  had  gained  a  surprising  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
though  they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  character.  For  his  great 
qualities  were  united  with  still  greater  vices,  which  he  did  not  tak.°  the  least 
pains  to  conceal.  He  passed  his  life  in  such  an  excess  of  luxury  and  voluptu- 
ousness, as  was  a  scandal  to  that  city.  Nothing  was  sean  in  his  house  but  festi- 
vals, rejoicings  and  parties  of  pleasure  and  debauchery.  He  showed  very 
little  regard  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  less  to  religion  and  the  gods. 
All  persons  of  sense  and  judgment,  besides  the  strong  aversion  they  had  for  his 
irregularities,  dreaded  exceedingly  the  consequences  of  his  audacity,  profu- 
sion, and  utter  contempt  of  the  laws,  which  they  considered  as  so  many  steps 
by  which  Alcibiades  would  rise  to  tyrannical  power.]; 

Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies, §  shows  admirably  well,  in  a  single  verse, 
the  disposition  of  the  people  with  regard  to  him  :  "They  hate  Alcibiades,'* 
lays  he,  "  and  yet  cannot  do  without  him."  And,  indeed,  the  prodigious  sums 
he  squandered  on  the  people  ;  the  pompous  games  and  shows  he  exhibited  to 
please  them  ;  the  magnificent  and  almost  incredible  presents  which  he  made 
the  city  ;  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  whole  person  ;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily 
strength,  joined  to  his  courage  and  experience  ;  in  a  word,  this  assemblage  of 
great  qualities  made  the  Athenians  connive  at  his  faults  and  bear  them  patiently, 
always  endeavounng  to  lessen  and  screen  them  under  soft  and  favourable 
names  ;  for  they  called  them  sports,  polite  pastimes,  and  indications  of  his 
humanity  and  good  nature. 

*  PluL  in  Alcib.  p.  196,  197.     Plut.  in  Nic.  530,  531. 
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Timon  the  man-hater,  morose  and  savage  as  he  was,  formed  a  better  jud^' 
ment  of  this  conduct  of  Alcibiades.  Meeting;  him  one  day  as  he  was  coming 
uut  of  the  assembly,  vastly  pleased  at  his  having  been  gratified  in  all  his 
demands,  and  at  seeing  the  greatest  honours  paid  him  by  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, who  were  attending  him  in  crowds  to  his  house  ;  so  far  from  shunning  him 
as  he  d'd  all  other  men,  he  on  the  contrary,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  him  in  a  friendly  way  :  "  Courage,  my  son,"  said  he  "thou  doest 
right  in  pushing  thy  fortune,  for  your  advancement  will  be  the  ruin  of  all  these 
people."     The  war  of  Sicily  will  show  that  Timon  was,  not  mistaken 

The  Athenians,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Sicily.  However,  that  wise  guide  had  always  endeavoured  to  check  this  ambi- 
tious and  wild  project.  He  used  frequently  to  inculcate  upon  them,  that  by 
living  in  peace,  by  supporting  their  fleet,  by  contenting  themselves  with  the 
conquests  they  had  already  gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  hazardous  enter- 
prises, they  would  raise  their  city  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and  be  always  su- 
perior to  their  enemies.  The  authority  he  had  at  that  time  over  the  people, 
though  it  kept  them  from  invading  Sicily,  could  not  suppress  the  desire  they 
had  to  conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were  continually  upon  that  island.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  Leontines  being  invaded  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens  to  demand  aid.  They  were  originally 
of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian  colony.  The  chief  of  the  deputies  was  Gorgias  a 
famous  rhetorician,  who  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  times.  His 
elegant  and  florid  diction,  heightened  by  shining  figures,  which  he  first  em- 
ployed, charmed  the  Athenians,  who  were  prodigiously  affected  with  the  beau- 
ties and  graces  of  eloquence.  Accordingly  the  alliance  was  concluded,  and 
they  sent  ships  to  Rhegium  to  the  aid  of  the  Leontines.  The  year  following 
they  sent  a  greater  number.  Two  years  after  they  sent  a  new  fleet,  something 
stronger  than  the  former  ;  but  the  Sicilians  having  put  an  end  to  all  their  divi- 
sions, by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  the  fleet  was  sent  back  ;  and  the  Athen- 
ians not  being  able  to  prevail  with  themselves  to  pardon  their  generals  for  not 
conquering  Sicily,  sent  two  of  tliem,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  into  banish- 
ment and  sentenced  the  third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ;  their  pros- 
perity having  blinded  them  to  such  a  degree,  tHat  they  were  persuaded  no 
power  was  able  to  resist  them.  They  made  several  attempts  afterwards,  and 
upon  pretence  of  sending  from  time  to  time  arms  and  soldiers  to  such  cities  as 
were  unjustly  treated  or  oppressed  by  the  Syracusans,  they  by  that  means 
prepared  to  invade  them,  with  a  greater  force.* 

But  the  person  who  most  inflamed  this  ardour  was  Alcibiades,  by  his  feed- 
mg  the  people  with  splendid  hopes,  with  which  he  himself  was  for  ever  filled, 
or  rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every  night  in  his  dreams  taking  Carthage,  sub- 
duing Africa,  crossing  from  thence  into  Italy,  and  possessing  himself  of  all  Pe- 
loponnesus, looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  scope  and  end  of  this  war,  but  as 
the  beginning  and  the  first  step  of  the  exploits  he  revolved  in  his  mind.  All 
the  citizens  favoured  his  views,  and  without  inquiring  seriously  into  matters, 
were  enchanted  with  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave  them.  This  expedition  was 
the  only  topic  of  conversation.  The  young  men  in  the  places  where  the  pub- 
he  exercises  were  performed,  and  the  old  men  in  their  shops  and  elsewhere, 
were  employed  in  nothing  but  in  drawing  the  plan  of  Sicily  ;  in  discoursir^ 
on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  sea  v/ith  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  on  its  good 
harbours,  and  flat  shores  towards  Africa  :  for  these  people,  infatuated  by  the 
speeches  of  Alcibiades,  were,  like  him,  persuaded  that  they  should  make  Si- 
cily only  the'r  military  depot  and  arsenal,  from  whence  they  should  se'.  out  fo? 
the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  make  themselves  masters  lit  all  Africa  and  the 
sea,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

It  is  related,  that  neither  Socrates,  nor  Meton  the  astronomer,  believed  thai 
this  enterprise  would  be  successful  ;  the  former,  being  inspired,  as  be  insinu- 
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ated,  by  his  familiar  spirit,  who  had  always  warned  him  of  the  evils  with  which 
he  was  threatened  ;  and  the  other,  directed  by  his  reason  and  good  sense,  ^yhich 
pointed  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  respect  to  the  future,  induced  him  to 
act  the  madman  on  this  occasion  ;  and  to  demand,  in  consideration  of  the  un- 
happy condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  force 
away  his  son,  and  would  dispense  with  his  carrying  arms.* 

SECTION    VI. ACCOUNT    OF    THE    SEVERAL    PEOPLE    WHO    INHABITED    SICILY. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  in  Sicily,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 

five  a  plan  of  the  country,  and  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  it :  Thucydidea 
egms  in  the  same  manner. 

It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lestrygones  and  the  Cyclopes,  of  whom  we  do 
not  know  any  particulars,  except  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets.  The  most 
ancient  after  these  were  the  Sicani,  who  called  tl^mselves  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  this  countr}^,  tiiough  they  are  thought  to  have  come  into  it  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  river  in  Spain,  called  Sicanus,  whose  name  they  gave  to 
the  island,  which  before  was  called  Trinacria  :  these  people  were  afterwards 
confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Some  Trojans,  after  the  burning 
of  their  city,  came  ana  settled  near  them,  and  built  Erix  and  Egesta,t  who  all 
assumed  the  name  of  Elymaji ;  and  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  inhabitants 
of  Phocis,  at  their  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy.  Those  who  are  properly 
called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy  in  very  great  numbers  :  and  havmg  gained  a 
considerable  victory  over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner  of  their  island 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  they  still  inhabited  the  middle  part  of  the  island  and  the  northern 
coast.  From  them  the  island  was  called  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  also  spread 
themselves  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  little  islands  which  bordered  upon  it,  for 
the  convenience  of  trade  :  but  after  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  there,  they 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Elymeei,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage,  and 
abandoned  the  rest.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  barbarians  first  settled  in  Sicily.| 
With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  first  of  them  who  crossed  into  Sicily  were  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eub(£a,  under  Theocles,  who  founded  Naxos.§  The  year  after, 
which,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  was  the  third  of  the  seventeenth 
Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian  laid  the  foundations  of  Syracuse.  Seven 
years  after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leontium  and  Catana,  after  having  driven 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were  Sicilians.  Other  Greeks,  who 
came  from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  same  time,  founded  Megara,  call- 
ed flyblffia,  or  simply  Hybla,  from  Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  king,  by  whose  permis- 
sion they  had  settled  in  his  dominions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hj'biaean  honey 
tvas  very  famous  among  the  ancients.  A  hundred  years  after,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  built  Selinuntum.  Gela,  built  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  forty- 
hvp  years  after  the  founding  of  Syracuse,  founded  Agrigentum  about  a  hundred 
and  eight  years  after.  Zancle,  called  afterwards  Messana  or  Messene,  by 
Anaxilas  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  was  a  native  of  Messene,  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, had  several  founders,  and  at  different  periods.  The  Zanclians  built  the 
city  of  Hymera  :  the  Syracusans  built  Acre,  Casmene,  and  Camarina.  These 
are  most  of  the  nations,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians,  who  settled  in  Sicily. 

SECTION    VII. THE  PEOPLE  OF  EGESTA  IMPLORE  AID  OF  THE    ATHENIANS,    &C. 

Athens  was  in  the  disposition  above  related,  when  ambassadors  arrived 
rrom  the  people  of  Egesta,  who,  in  quality  of  allies,  came  to  implore  their  aid 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Selinuntum,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Syracusans. 
It  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  represented,  among 
other  things,  that  should  they  be  abandoned,  the  Syracusans,  after  seizing 
their  city,  as  thev  had  done  that  of  Leontium,  would  possess  themselves  of  all 
Sicily,  and  not  fail  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians  who  were  their  founders  ;  and, 
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that  they  might  put  them  to  as  h'ttle  charge  as  possible,  they  afFered  to  pay 
the  troops  that  should  be  sent  to  succour  them.  The  Athenians,  who  had 
long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  sent  deputies  to  Egesta 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  see  whether  there  was  money  enough 
in  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  so  great  a  war.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  city  had  been  so  artful,  as  to  borrow  from  the  neighbouring  nations  agieat 
number  of  gold  and  silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  of 
tliese  they  made  a  show  when  the  Athenians  arrived.* 

The  deputies  returned  with  those  of  Egesta,  w^ho  carried  sixty  talents  in  ii> 
gots,  as  a  month's  pay  for  the  galleys  which  they  demanded ;  and  a  promise 
of  larger  sums,  which  they  said  were  ready  both  in  the  public  treasury  and 
in  the  temples  The  people,  struck  w^ith  these  fair  appearances,  the  truth  of 
which  they  did  not  give  themselves  time  to  examine,  and  seduced  by  the 
advantageous  reports  which  their  deputies  made  in  the  view  of  pleasing 
them,  immediately  granted  the  Egestans  their  demand,  and  appointed  Alci- 
biades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  to  command  the  fleet,  with  full  power  not  only 
to  succour  Egesta,  and  restore  the  inhabitants  of  Leontium  to  their  city,  but 
also  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  suit  the 
interests  of  the  republic! 

xMicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  very  great  regret ;  for,  be- 
sides other  motives  which  made  him  dread  that  command,  he  shunned  it,  be- 
cause Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  the  Athenians  promised  them- 
selves greater  success  from  this  war,  should  they  not  resign  the  whole  conduct 
of  it  to  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardoMr  and  audacity  with  the  coolness  and 
wisdom  of  Nicias. 

Five  days  after,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and.  make  the  neces 
sary  preparations,  a  second  assembly  was  heM.  Nicias,  who  had  time  enough 
to  reflect  deliberately  on  the  affair  proposed,  and  was  still  better  convinced 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  ensue  from  it,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  speak  with  some  vehemence  against  a  project,  the  consequences  of 
which  he  foresaw  might  be  very  fatal  to  the  republic.  He  said,  "  that  it  was 
surprising  so  important  an  affair  should  have  been  determined  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  taken  into  deliberation  :  that  without  once  inquiring  into  matters, 
ihey  had  given  credit  to  whatever  was  told  them  by  foreigners,  who  were  very 
(avish  of  their  promises,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  offer  mighty  things,  in  or- 
der to  extricate  themselves  from  their  imminent  danger.  After  all,  what  ad- 
vantage," said  he,  "  can  accrue  from  thence  to  the  republic  ?  Have  we  so  few 
enemies  at  our  doors,  that  we  need  go  in  search  of  others  at  a  distance  from  us  ? 
Will  you  act  wisely  to  hazard  your  present  possessioiis,  on  the  vain  hopes  of 
an  uncertain  advantage  ?  to  meditate  new  conquests,  before  you  have  secured 
your  ancient  ones  ?  to  study  nothing  but  the  aggrandizing  of  your  state,  and 
quite  neglect  your  own  safety  ?  Can  you  depend  in  any  manner  on  a  truce, 
which  you  yourselves  know  is  very  precarious  ;  which  you  are  sensible  has 
been  infringed  more  than  once  ;  and  which  the  least  defeat  on  our  side  may 
suddenly  change  into  an  open  war  ?  You  are  not  ignorant  how  the  Lacedae 
monians  have  always  been  and  still  continue  disposed  with  regard  to  us*. 
They  detest  our  government  as  different  from  theirs  ;  it  is  with  grief  and  dis- 
dain they  see  us  possessed  of  the  empire  of  Greece  ;  they  consider  our  glory 
as  their  shame  and  confusion  ;  and  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt, 
to  humble  a  power  which  excites  their  jealousy,  and  keeps  them  perpetually 
in  fear.  These  are  our  real  enemies,  and  these  are  they  whom  we  ought  to 
guard  against.  Will  it  be  a  proper  time  to  make  these  reflections,  when  Taftei 
having  divided  our  troops,  and  while  our  arms  will  be  employed  elsewhere, 
and  \vv.  shall  be  unable  to  resist  them)  we  shall  be  attacked  at  once  by  all  the 
forces  of  Peloponnesus  ?  We  are  just  beginning  to  breathe  after  the  calami- 
ties in  which  war  and  the  plague  had  plunged  us  ;  and  we  are  now  going  to 
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plunge  ourselves  into  greater  danger.  If  we  are  ambitious  oi  carrying  our 
arms  into  distant  countries,  would  it  not  be  more  expedient  to  march  and  re- 
duce the  rebels  of  Thrace,  and  other  nations  who  are  still  wavering,  and  un- 
fixed in  their  allegiance,  than  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta, 
about  whose  welfare  we  ought  to  be  very  indifferent?  And  will  it  suit  our  in- 
terest, to  attempt  to  avenge  their  injuries,  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  discover 
the  least  resentment  for  those  we  ourselves  receive  ?  Let  us  leave  the  Sicili- 
ans to  themselves,  and  not  engage  in  their  quarrels,  which  it  is  their  business 
to  decide.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  undertook  the  war  without  us,  let 
them  extricate  themselves  from  it  without  our  interference.  Should  any  of 
our  generals  advise  you  to  this  enterprise,  from  an  ambitious  or  self-interested 
view,  merely  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  his  splendid  equipages,  or  to  raise 
money  to  support  his  extravagance,  be  not  guilty  of  so  much  imprudence  as 
to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  republic  to  his,  or  permit  him  to  involve  it  in 
the  same  ruin  with  himself.  An  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  ought  not 
to  be  committed  wholly  to  the  conduct  of  a  young  man.  Remember  it  is  pru- 
dence, not  prejudice  and  passion,  that  gives  success  to  affairs."  Nicias  con- 
cluded with  declaring  it  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliberate 
again  on  the  affair,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  with  which  theii 
taking  rash  resolutions  might  be  attended.* 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that  his  enormous  luxury  was 
the  object  of  his  censure.  And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible  height, 
and  lavished  prodigious  sums  of  money  on  horses,  equipages,  and  moveables, 
not  to  mention  the  delicacy  and  sumptuousness  of  his  table.  He  disputed  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games  with  seven  sets  of  chariot  horses,  which  no  pri- 
vate man  had  ever  done  before  him  :  and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on 
that  occasion.  Extraordinary  resources  were  necessary  for  supporting  such 
luxury  ;  and  as  avarice  often  serves  as  a  resource  to  ambition,  there  were  some 
grounds  to  believe,  that  Alcibiades  was  no  less  solicitous  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  and  that  of  Carthage,  (which  he  pretended  would  immediately  follow,) 
to  enrich  his  family,  than  to  render  it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
Alcibiades  did  not  let  this  speech  of  Nicias  go  unanswered. 

"  This,"  said  Alcibiades, "  is  not  the  first  time  that  merit  has  excited  jealousy, 
and  glory  been  made  the  object  of  envy.  That  very  thing  which  is  imputed 
to  me  for  a  crime,  reflects,  I  will  presume  to  say  it,  honour  on  my  country,  and 
ought  to  gain  me  applause.  The  splendour  in  which  I  live  ;  the  great  sums 
which  I  expend,  particularly  in  the  public  assemblies  ;  besides  their  being 
just  and  lawful,  at  the  same  time  give  foreigners  a  greater  idea  of  the  glory 
of  Athens  ;  and  show,  that  it  is  not  in  such  wan^  of  money  as  our  enemies 
imagine.  But  this  is  not  our  present  business.  Let  the  world  form  a  judg- 
ment of  me,  not  from  passion  and  prejudice,  but  from  my  actions.  Was  it  an 
inconsiderable  service  I  did  the  republic,  in  bringing  over,  in  one  day,  to  its 
alliance,  the  people  of  Elis,  of  Mantinea,  and  of  Ai^os,  that  is,  the  chief 
strength  of  Peloponnesus  ?  Make  use,  therefore,  to  aggrandize  your  empire, 
of  the  youth  and  folly  of  Alcibiades,  (since  his  enemies  give  it  that  name,)  as 
well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Nicias  ;  and  do  not  repent,  from  vain 
and  idle  fears,  your  engaging  in  an  enterprise  publicly  resolved  upon,  and  which 
may  redound  infinitely  both  to  your  glory  and  advantage.  The  cities  of  Sicily, 
weary  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  and  still  more  of 
the  tyrannical  authority  which  Syracuse  exercises  over  them,  wait  only  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  and  are  ready  to  open  their 
gates  to  any  one  who  shall  offer  to  break  the  yoke  under  which  they  have  si« 
long  groaned.  Though  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  as  being  your  allies,  should 
not  have  a  right  to  your  protection  ;  yet  the  glory  of  Athens  ought  to  engage 
you  to  support  them.  States  aggrandize  themselves  by  succouring  the  op- 
pressed, and  not  by  continuing  inactive.     In  the  present  state  of  your  affairs, 
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the  only  way  to  dispirit  your  enemies,  and  show  that  you  are  not  afraid  of 
them,  will  be  to  harass  one  nation,  to  check  the  progress  of  another,  to  keep 
them  all  employed,  and  carr)'  your  arms  into  distant  countries.  Athens  was 
not  formed  for  ease  ;  and  it  was  not  by  inactivity  that  your  ancestors  raised  it 
to  the  height  at  which  we  now  see  it.  For  the  rest,  what  hazards  will  you 
run  by  engaging  in  the  enterprise  in  question?  If  it  should  be  crowned  with 
success,  you  will  then  possess  yourselves  of  all  Greece  ;  and  should  it  not  an- 
swer your  expectations,  your  fleet  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
whenever  you  please.  The  Lacedaemonians  indeed  may  make  an  incursion 
into  our  country  ;  but,  besides  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  it, 
though  we  should  not  invade  Sicily,  we  still  shall  preserve  the  empire  of  the 
sea  in  spite  of  them  ;  a  circumstance  which  makes  our  enemies  entirely  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  conquer  us.  Be  not  therefore  biassed  by  the  arguments 
of  Nicias.  The  onl)'  tendency  of  them  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  be- 
tween the  old  and  young  men,  who  can  do  nothing  without  one  another ;  since 
it  is  wisdom  and  courage,  counsel  and  execution,  that  give  success  to  all  en- 
terprises :  and  this  in  which  we  are  going  to  embark,  cannot  but  turn  to  your 
glory  and  advantage." 

The  Athenians,  tiattered  and  pleased  with  the  speech  of  Alcibiades,  per- 
sisted in  their  first  opinion.  Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  did  not  depart  from  his  , 
but  at  the  same  time  did  not  dare  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  farther.  Nicias 
was  naturally  of  a  soft  and  timid  disposition.  He  was  not,  like  Pericles,  mas- 
ter of  that  lively  and  vehement  eloquence,  which,  like  a  torrent,  bears  down 
eveiy  thing  in  its  way.  And  indeed  the  latter,  on  several  occasions,  and  at 
several  times,  had  never  failed  to  check  the  wild  starts  of  the  populace,  who, 
even  then,  meditated  the  expedition  into  Sicily ;  because  he  was  always  inflex< 
ible,  and  never  slackened  the  reins  of  that  authority  and  kind  of  sovereignty 
wdbich  he  had  acquired  over  the  people  ;  whereas  Nicias,  both  by  acting  and 
speaking  in  an  easy,  gentle  manner,  so  far  from  winning  over  the  people,  sut'- 
fered  himself  to  be  forcibly  and  involuntaril}'-  carried  away  ;  and  accordingly 
he  at  last  yielded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  command  in  a  war  which  he 
plainly  foresaw  would  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.*^ 

Plutarch  makes  this  reflection  in  his  excellent  treatise,  where,  speaking  of 
the  qualities  requisite  in  a  statesman,  he  shows  how  very  necessary  eloquence 
and  inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance  are  to  him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  longer  openly,  endeavoured  to 
do  it  indirectly,  by  starting  a  number  of  difficulties,  drawn  especially  from  the 
great  expense  of  this  expedition.  He  declared,  that  since  they  were  resolved 
upon  war,  they  ought  to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  might  suit  the  exalted 
reputation  to  which  Athens  had  attained  :  that  a  fleet  was  not  sufficient  to  op- 
pose so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  :  that 
they  must  raise  an  army,  composed  of  good  horse  and  foot,  if  they  desired  to 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  grand  a  design  :  that  besides  their  fleet,  which 
was  to  make  them  masters  at  sea,  they  must  have  a  great  number  of  transports, 
to  carry  provisions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise  could  not  possi* 
bly  subsist  in  an  emnny's  country  :  that  they  must  carry  vast  sums  of  money 
with  them,  without  waitirig  for  that  promised  them  by  the  citizerjs  of  Egesta, 
who  perhaps  were  ready  in  words  only,  and  very  probably  might  break  theh 
promise  :  that  they  ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  disparity  there  was  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  enemies  with  regard  to  the  conveniences  and  wants 
of  the  army;  the  Syracusans  being  in  their  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  pow- 
erful allies,  disposed  by  inclination,  as  well  as  engaged  by  interest,  to  assist 
them  with  men,  arms,  horses,  and  provisions  ;  whereas  the  Athenians  would 
tarry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  country  pos^yessed  by  their  enemies,  where,  in 
the  winter,  news  could  not  be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months  time  ;  a 
country  where  all  things  would  oppose  the  Athenians,  and  nothing  be  procured 
but  by  force  of  arms  ;  that  it  would  reflect  the  greatest  ignominy  on  the  Athen- 
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ians,  should  they  be  forced  to  al)andon  iheir  enterprise,  and  thereby  become 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  their  neg-lectinar  to  trske  all  the  pre- 
cautions which  so  important  a  design  required  :  that  as  for  himself,  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  go,  unless  ho  was  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
expedition-  because  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  depenrled  on  that  circum- 
stance; and  he  would  not  sutler  it  to  depend  upon  the  caprice,  or  the  precari- 
ous engagements  of  the  allies. 

Nicias  had  flattered  himself,  that  this  speech  would  cool  the  ardour  of  the 
people,  whereas  it  only  inflamed  it  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  had 
lull  powers  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as  many  galleys,  .-^a 
they  should  think  necessary ;  and  the  levies  were  accordingly  carried  on  in 
Athens  and  other  places,  with  inexpressible  activity.* 

SECTION'  VIII. THE  ATHENIANS  PREPAPF,  TO  SET  SAIL,  &,C.  &.C. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure,  and  they  were  preparing 
to  sail,  there  happened  several  bad  omens,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple with  trouble  and  disquietude.  The  women  were  at  that  time  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Adonis,!  during  which  the  whole  city  was  in  mouining,  and  full 
of  images  representing  .dead  persons  and  funeral  processions;  and  every  part 
echoed  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  women  who  followed  those  statue? 
with  lamentations. J:  Whence  it  was  feared,  that  this  gay  and  magnificent  ar 
mament  would  soon  lose  all  its  splendour,  and  wither  away  like  a  flower.§ 

The  general  affliction  w^as  increased  by  another  accident.  The  statues  of 
Mercury,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples,  were  all 
mutilated  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face  ;  and  although  a  great  re- 
ward was  promised  to  any  person  who  should  discover  the  authors  of  so  auda- 
cious a  crime,  no  one  was  detected.  The  citizens  could  not  forbear  consider- 
ing this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as  an  unlucky  omen,  but  as  a  contrivance 
of  some  factious  men,  who  harboured  very  ill  designs.  Some  young  people 
had  already  been  accused  of  committing  much  the  like  crime  in  the  midst'of 
their  cups ;  and  particularly  of  having  wantonly  mimicked  the  ceremonies  and 
mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with  Alcibiades,  who  represented  the 
high-priest,  at  their  head.  It  highly  concerns  all  those  in  exalted  stations  to 
be  extremely  careful  of  every  step  they  take,  and  not  to  give  the  least  oppor- 
tunity to  the  most  inveterate  malice  to  censure  them.  They  ought  to  call  <o 
mind,  says  Plutarch,  that  the  e3^es  of  all  men  are  upon  their  conduct,  and  th^t 
they  are  ever  eagle-eyed  on  these  occasions  ;  that  not  only  their  outward  ac- 
tions pass  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  but  that  they  penetrate  to  their  most  pri 
vate  apartments,  and  there  take  the  strictest  notice  of  their  discourses,  thei 
diversions,  and  the  most  secret  things  transacted  by  them.  It  was  this  drea( 
of  the  piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that  kept  Themistocles  and  Pericles  perpe 
tually  on  their  guard,  and  obliged  them  to  refrain  from  most  of  those  pleasure: 
in  which  others  indulged  themselves.il 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  lay  himself  under  any  re 
straints  ;  and  accordingly,  as  his  character  was  so  well  known,  people  wen 
persuaded  that  he  very  probably  had  been  concerned  in  what  had  happened 
His  luxury,  libertinism,  and  irreligion,  gave  an  ah-  of  probability  to  this  chaige. 
and  the  accuser  was  not  afraid  of  mentioning  his  name.  This  attack  staggere-i 
the  constancy  and  resolution  of  Alcibiades,  but  hearing  the  soldiers  and  sailor* 
declare  that  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  this  expedition  by  no  other  mo- 
tive than  their  affection  for  Alcibiades,  and  that,  should  the  least  injury  be  done 
to  him,  they  should  all  leave  the  service,  he  took  courage,  and  appeared  at  bis 

*  Uiod.  1.  xiii.  p.  134. 
t  This  superstitious  rite  had  extended  even  to  God's  ftrople.     "  And  behold,  there  sat  women  weeping 
fc,r  Tammuz."  Ezek.  viii.    14.     N.  B.  The    Latin  version  of  the    Bible,  which    Mr.  Rollin  follows,  sav^ 
"weeping-  for  Adonis;"  which  is  the  same  as  Tammiiz,  the  Hebrews  callinu:  Adonis  by  that  name. 
t  A.  M.  3539.     Ant.  J.  C.  415.     Thucyrt.  i  vi.  p.  428.     Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  200,  201. 
5  The  historian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flov""  that  were  carried  in  that  ceren-iny,  and  which  vrtni 
fcy  th»  name  of  the  gardens  of  -^lonis.  U   Plut.  in  Prjec   deRep.  p.  iOO. 
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tria!  on  the  clay  appointed  for  that  purpose.  His  enemies,  upon' pretence  thai 
i't  was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  set  sail,  got  the  judgment  suspended.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiades  to  insist  upon  being  tried,  in  case  he  was 
guilty,  and  not  be  ruined  in  his  absence  ;  and  to  represent,  that  it  would  be 
the  most  shocking  and  barbarous  injustice  to  oblige  him  to  embark  for  so 
important  an  expedition,  without  first  making  due  inquiry  into  the  accusations 
and  horrid  slanders  which  were  cast  upon  him,  the  bare  thoughts  of  which 
v/ould  keep  him  in  perpetual  fear  and  anxiety.  However,  none  of  these  re- 
monstrances proved  effectual,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  set  out. 

They  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,  after  having  appointed  Corcyra  a? 
the  rendezvous  for  most  of  the  allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the  pro- 
visions, &LC.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens,  flocked  by  day- 
Dreak  to  the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  former  attended  their  children,  relations, 
friends,  or  companions,  with  a  joy  overcast  with  a  little  sorrow,  upon  their 
bidding  adieu  to  persons  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  life,  who  were  setting 
out  on  a  far  distant  and  very  dangerous  expedition,  from  which  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  they  ever  would  return,  though  they  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hopes  that  it  would  be  successful.  The  foreigners  came  thither  to  gratify 
their  eyes  with  a  sight  which  was  highly  worthy  their  curiosity  ;  for  no  single 
city  in  the  world  had  ever  fitted  out  so  gallant  a  fleet.  Those  indeed  which 
had  been  sent  against  Epidaurus  and  Potidsea,  were  as  considerable  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  soldiers  and  ships ;  but  they  were  not  equipped 
with  so  much  magnificence,  neither  was  their  voyage  so  long,  nor  their  enter- 
prise so  important.  Here  were  seen  a  land  and  naval  army,  provided  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  with  all  things  necessary  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  city  furnished  a  hundred  empty  galleys,  that  is, 
sixty  light  ones,  and  forty  to  transport  the  soldiers  heavily  armed.  Every 
mariner  received  daily  a  drachm,  or  ten  pence  French,  for  his  pay,  exclusively 
of  what  the  captains  of  ships  gave  the  rowers  of  the  first  bench.*  Add  to 
this,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  was  displayed  universally,  every  one 
striving  to  excel  the  rest,  and  each  captain  endeavouring  to  make  his  ship  the 
lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gayest  in  the  whole  fleet.  I  shall  not  take 
notice  of  the  choice  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  were  the  flower  of  the 
Athenians  ;  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard  to  the  beauty  and  neatness  of 
their  arms  and  equipage  :  nor  of  their  officers,  who  had  laid  out  considerable 
sums  merely  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to  give  foreigners  an  advantageous 
idea  of  their  persons  and  circumstances  ;  so  that  this  sight  had  the  air  of  a 
tournament,  in  which  the  utmost  magnificence  is  displayed,  rather  than  of  a 
warlike  expedition.  But  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the  design  still  ex- 
ceeded its  expense  and  splendour. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on  board,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  solemn  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  , 
gold  and  silver  cups  were  filling  every  where  with  wine,  and  the  accustomed 
libations  were  poured  out :  the  people  who  lined  the  shore  shouting  at  the 
same  time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wish  their  fellow-citizens  a 
good  voyage  and  success.  When  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  ceremoniet 
were  ended,  the  ships  sailed  one  after  another  out  of  the  harbour;  after  which 
they  strove  to  outsail  one  another,  till  the  whole  fleet  met  at  jEgina.  From 
thence  it  made  for  Corcyra,  where  the  army  of  the  allies  was  assembling  v»ith 
the  rest  of  the  fleet. t 

SECTION  IX. SYRACUSE  IS  ALARMED.    THE  ATHENIAN  FLEET  ARRIVES   I  N      K  1 1.V. 

Advice  of  this  expedition  coming  to  Syracuse  from  all  quarters,  ;!  uas 
thought  so  improbable,  that  at  first  nobody  would  believe  it.  But  as  it  was 
more  and  more  confirmed  every  day,  the  Syracusans  began  to  think  seriously 


*  Th. 
'owing. 


all.'d  ^QaviTai-     They  uad  iiy.,jer  oars  than  the  rest,  and   consequently  more  trout '«  i* 
*    Thucyd.  p    430 — J3-:!.      Diod,  I.  xiii.  p.  135 
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of  mtking  the  necessary  preparations,  and  sent  deputations  to  eveiy  part  of 
the  island,  to  ask  assistance  of  some,  and  send  succours  to  others.  They  gar- 
risoned all  the  castles  and  forts  in  the  country  ;  rei  iewed  all  the  soldiers  and 
horses  ;  examined  the  arms  in  the  magazines ;  and  settled  and  preoared  alJ 
things,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  in  their  country.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  sailed  in  three  squadrons,  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  its  particular  general.  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  ships, 
one  hundred  of  which  belonged  to  Athens,  and  the  rest  to  the  allies.  On  board 
these  ships  were  five  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
of  whom  were  Athenian  citizens,  viz.  fifteen  hundred  of  those  who  had  estates, 
and  seven  hundred  who  had  none,  but  we  re  equally  citizens  ;t  the  rest  consisted 
of  allies.  With  regard  to  the  light  infantry,  there  were  eighty  archers  of  Crete, 
and  four  hundred  of  other  countries  ;  seven  hundred  Rhodian  slingers,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  exiles  of  Megara.  There  was  but  one  company  of  horse, 
consisting  of  thirty  troopers,  who  had  Embarked  on  board  a  vessel  proper  for 
transporting  cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces  were  afterwards  in- 
creased considerably.  Thirty  vessels  carried  the  provisions  and  cooks,  with 
masons,  carpenters,  and  their  several  tools  ;  the  whole  followed  by  one  hun- 
dred small  vessels  for  the  service,  exclusive  of  merchant-ships,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers.  All  this  fleet  had  sailed  together  for  Corcyra.  Having 
met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Locris, 
they  sailed  with  a  favourable  wind  for  Rhegium,  where  they  made  some  stay. 
The  Athenians  were  very  ui^ent  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  to  succour 
those  of  Leontium,  who  came  originally  from  Chalcis  as  well  as  themselves  ; 
but  these  answered  that  they  were  determined  to  remain  neutral,  and  to  un 
dertake  nothing  but  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  Italy.  Here  they  debated  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  waited  for  the 
coming  up  of  those  ships  that  h?d  been  sent  out  to  make  discoveries  of  a  pro- 
per place  for  landing,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Egesta  had  got 
their  money  ready.  Upon  their  retijrn,  they  brought  advice  that  they  had  but 
thirty  talents  in  the  treasury.  This  Nicias  had  foreseen,  but  no  regard  had 
been  paid  to  his  salutary  counsels. 

He  did  not  fail,  the  instant  this  news  was  brought,  to  expatiate  on  the  coun- 
sel he  had  given  in  Athens  ;  to  show  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in  enga- 
ging in  this  war ;  and  to  magnify  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  be  expected 
from  it ;  in  all  which  he  acted  very  imprudently.  It  was  extremely  judicious 
in  Nicias  to  oppose  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  set  every  engine  at  work  to  crush, 
if  possible,  this  ill-fated  project.  But  as  it  was  resolved,  and  he  himself  had 
accepted  the  command,  he  ought  not  to  be  perpetually  looking  backward, 
nor  to  have  repeated  incessantly,  that  this  war  had  been  undertaken  in  opposition 
to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence  ;  and,  by  that  means,  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his 
two  colleagues  in  the  command,  to  dispirit  the  soldiers,  and  blunt  that  edge  of 
confidence  and  ardour,  which  assure  the  success  of  great  enterprises.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  advanced  boldly  towards  the  enemy  ; 
should  have  attacked  them  with  vigour,  and  have  spread  a  universal  f'^rror^  ny 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  descent. J 

But  Nicias  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His  opinion,  in  the  council 
o(  war,  was,  that  they  should  sail  for  Selinuntum,  which  had  been  the  first  occa- 
sion of  this  expedition  ;  and  then  if  the  citizens  of  Egesta  performed  their  pro 
mise,  and  gave  a  month's  pay  to  the  army,  to  proceed  forward  ;  or  otherwise  to 
oblige  them  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  sixty  galley?  they  had  demanded,  and 
continue  in  that  road  till  they  should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens 
of  Selinuntum,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  some  other  way.  He  said,  that  they 
afterwards  should  return  to  Athens,  after  having  thus  made  a  parade  of  theii 
forces,  and  the  assistance  they  gave  their  allies  ;  unless  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  some  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Leontines,  or  of  bring- 
ing over  some  city  into  their  alliance. 

*  Thucyd.  1.    i.  p.  tSJ — H5.     Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.   135,  136, 
*   Th.'sc  -vrrcj  <  lied  ^,^ts»  +   pjut.  m  Nic.  p.  5.'5i. 
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Alclbiades  answered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious,  after  their  sailing  out  wiih 
so  fioble  a  fleet,  to  return  without  doing  any  thing  ;  and  that  they  should  first 
endeavour  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  in  order  to 
divide  them  from  the  Syracusans,  and  procure  tioops  and  provisions  from  them  ; 
and  especially  to  send  a  deputation  to  Messina,  which  ua.s  a  kind  of  key  to  Si- 
cily, and  its  harbour  capacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  tur- 
ther,  that  al^ter  seeing  who  were  their  friends  and  who  were  their  enemies,  and 
strengthening  themselves  by  the  addition  of  a  new  reinforcement,  they  then 
should  attack  either  Selinuntum  or  Syracuse,  in  case  the  one  should  refuse  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Egesta,  and  the  other  not  permit  the  Leonlines  to  re 
turn  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps  was  the  most  prudent ; 
th'\t  was,  to  sail  directly  for  Syracuse,  before  its  citizens  had  time  to  recover 
from  their  surprise,  or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  observed,  that  the  sud- 
den arrival  of  an  armed  force  always  strikes  the  greatest  terror  ;  and  that, 
when  enemies  are  allowed  time  to  reflect  and  make  preparations,  it  also  revives 
their  courage  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  suddenly  attacked,  and  still  in  confu- 
sion, they  are  generally  overcome  ;  that,  as  they  would  be  masters  of  the  open 
country,  they  should  not  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
oblige  the  Sicilians  to  declare  for  them  :  that  at  last  they  should  settle  in  Me- 
gara,  which  was  quite  desert,  and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syracuse,  and  there  lay 
up  their  fleet  in  safety.  How^ever,  his  counsel  not  being  followed,  he  agreed  to 
that  of  Alcibiades.  Accordingly,  they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades 
took  Catana  by  surprise. 

SECTION  X. — ALCIBIADES   RECALLED,   &LC.    &C. 

This  was  the  only  exploit  performed  by  Alcibiades  in  this  expedition,  he 
being  immediately  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be  tried  upon  the  ac- 
cusation laid  against  him.  For,  since  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  his  enemies, 
who  had  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  who,  upon  the  specious 
pretence  of  religion,  which  is  often  made  a  cloak  to  cover  the  darkest  designs, 
meditated  nothing  but  satiating  their  hatred  and  revenge,  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  had  proceeded  in  the  affair  with  greater  rigour  than  ever.  All 
those  against  whom  informations  were  lodged  were  thrown  into  prison,  without 
so  much  as  being  suffered  to  be  heard,  and  that  too  on  the  evidence  of  the 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  citizens,  as  if,  says  Thacydides,  it  was  not  as 
great  a  crime  to  punish  the  innocent,  as  to  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape.  One  of 
the  informers  was  proved  to  be  perjured  by  his  own  words,  having  declared 
that  he  saw  and  knew  one  of  the  accused  by  moonlight ;  whereas  it  appeared, 
that  there  was  no  moon  at  that  time.  But  notwithstanding  this  manifest  per- 
jury, the  populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remembrance  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratidae  made  them  apprehensive  of  a  similar  attempt ;  2nd  strongly 
possessed  with  this  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear  to  any  thing.* 

At  last  they  sent  out  the  Salaminian  galley,!  ordering  the  captain  not  to  carry 
off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for  fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army  ;  but  only  to 
order  him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  by  his  presence.  Alcibia- 
des obeyed  the  order,  and  went  immediately  on  board  his  galley  ;  but  the  in- 
stant he  was  arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had  got  on  shore,  he  disappeared,  and 
eluded  the  pursuit  ot  those  who  sought  after  him.  Being  asked,  whether  he 
would  not  rely  on  his  country,  with  regard  to  the  judgment  it  might  pass  ob 
him  :  "  I  would  not,"  said  he,  "  rely  on  my  mother,  lest  she  should  inadvert- 
ently mistake  a  black  bean  for  a  white  one.  J  The  galley  of  Salamin  returned 
without  the  commander,  who  was  ashamed  of  having  suffered  his  prisoner 
to  escape  him  in  that  manner.  Alcibiades  was  sentenced  to  die  for  his  con* 
tumacy.  His  whole  estate  was  confiscated,  and  all  priests  and  priestesses, 
were  commanded  to  curse  him.     Among  the  latter  was  one  named  Theano, 


♦  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  446— «150.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  202. 

t  This  was  a  sacred  vessel,  appointed  to  brinj  criminals. 

1  Tite  M'lsrps  made  w^e  of  beans  in  giving-  their  siiflTrages,  and  the  black  bean  denoted  comlemrialion 


ivho  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  this  decree,  saying,  that  she  had  been 
appointed  priestess,  not  to  curse  but  to  bless."*  Some  time  after,  news  being 
brought  him  that  the  Adienians  had  condemned  him  to  die,  "  I  shall  make  them 
sensible,"  said  he,  *'  that  I  am  alive." 

Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  the  Melian  was  prosecuted  at  Athens.  He 
had  settled  himself  in  that  city,  where  he  taught  atheism,  and  was  brought  to 
trial  for  his  poisonous  doctrine. t  Diagoras  escaped  the  punishment  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  on  him,  by  flying  from  the  city  ;  but  he  could  not 
wipe  off"  the  ignominy  of  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  death.  The 
Athenians  had  so  great  an  abhorrence  for  the  impious  principles  inculcated  by 
him,  that  they  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  a  reward  of  a  ta- 
lent to   any  man  who  should  bring  him,  dead  or  alive.J 

About  twenty  years  before,  a  similar  circumstance  had  happened  to  Protago- 
ras, for  having  only  treated  the  same  question  by  way  of  problem.  He  had  said 
in  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  books  :  "  Whether  the  gods  do  or  do  not  exist,  is 
a  question  which  1  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  affirm  or  deny  :  for  our  under- 
standings are  too  much  clouded,  and  the  life  of  man  is  too  short,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  so  nice  and  difficult  a  point."  But  the  Athenians  could  not  bear  to 
have  a  subject  of  this  nature  made  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the  public  crier,  for  all  persons  who  had 
any  copies  of  this  book,  to  bring  them  to  the  magistrates  :  after  which  they 
were  burnt  as  infamous  and  impious  pieces,  and  the  author  was  banished  for  ever 
from  all  the  territories  of  the  Athenians. § 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  disciples  of  Democritus,  who  first  in 
vented  the  philosophy  of  atoms.     I  shall  speak  of  him  in  another  place. 

From  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  possessed  the  whole  autho- 
rity :  for  Lamachus  his  colleague,  though  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience, 
was  however  in  no  credit,  because  of  his  extreme  poverty,  for  which  he  was 
despised  by  the  soldiers.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  always  of  this  way  of 
thinking  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Aristides,  poor  as  he  was,  was  not  less  esteemed 
and  respected  on  that  account :  but  in  this  last  expedition,  the  people  in  gene- 
ral had  imbibed  a  passion  for  luxury  and  magnificence ;  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  is  a  love  of  riches.  As  Nicias,  therefore,  governed  solely,  all  his  ac- 
tions were  of  the  same  cast  with  his  disposition,  that  is,  timid  and  dilatory  :  he 
suffisred  every  thing  to  languish,  sometimes  either  by  lying  still,  and  under- 
taking nothing,  sometimes  by  only  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  losing  time  in 
consulting  and  deliberating  ;  all  which  soon  suppressed,  on  one  side,  the  ar- 
dour and  confidence  the  troops  expressed  at  first ;  and  on  the  other,  the  fear 
and  terror  with  which  the  enemy  had  been  seized  at  the  sight  of  so  formida 
ble  an  armament.  He  besieged  Hybla  ;  and  though  it  was  but  a  small  city, 
he  was,  however,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  some  days  after,  which  brought 
him  into  the  highest  contempt.  He  retired  at  last  to  Catana,  after  having  per- 
formed but  one  exploit,  viz.  the  ruining  of  Hyccara,  a  small  town  inhabited 
by  barbarians,  from  which  place,  it  is  said  that  Lais  the  courtezan,  at  that  time 
very  young,  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  captives,  and  carried  to  Peloponnesus.il 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  having  left  Thurium,  arrived  at  Ai^os  ;  and 
as  he  quite  despaired  of  ever  being  recalled  home,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Spartans,  desiring  leave  to  reside  among  them,  under  their  guard  and  protec- 
tion. He  promised  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  if  they  would  consider 
him  as  their  friend,  he  would  perform  greater  service  for  their  state,  than  he 
before  had  done  injuries  to  it.  The  Spartans  received  him  with  open  arms  ; 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  their  city  he  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  its 
inhabitants.  He  charmed,  and  even  enchanted  them,  by  his  conforming  him- 
self so  readily  to  their  way  of  living.  Those  who  saw  Alcibiades  shave 
himself  to  the  skin,  bathe  in  cold  water,  eat  of  the  coarse,  heavy  cakes,  which 

*  <5)a.crx8cra  £uxwv  ou  xarafaJv  fifcjav  yeyovivai. 

t  Joseph,  contr.  A  pp.  I  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  13t. 
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were  then  tjsual  food,  and  be  so  well  satisfied  with  their  black  broth,  couk 
not  persuade  themselves,  thai  a  man,  who  submitted  so  clieeifully  to  this  kinc 
of  life,  had  ever  kept  cooks  in  his  palace  ;  had  used  essences  and  perfumes  ; 
had  worn  the  rich  stuffs  of  Miletus  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  had  hitherto  lived  lu 
the  midst  of  voluptuousness  and  the  profusion  of  all  things.  But  flexibility 
was  the  characteristic  that  chiefly  distinguished  Alcibiades.  Cameleon  like, 
he  would  assume  all  shapes  and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  of  those  among 
whom  he  resided.  He  immediately  assumed  their  manners,  and  adapted  him- 
self to  their  taste,  as  if  they  had  been  natural  to  him  ;  and  though  he  inwardly 
had  an  aversion  to  them,  he  could  however  cover  his  disgust  with  an  easy, 
■imple  and  unconstrained  air.  With  some,  he  had  all  the  graces  and  vivacity 
of  the  gayest  youth,  and  with  others  all  the  gravity  of  old  age.  In  Sparta,  he 
was  laborious,  frugal  and  austere  ;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idleness,  and  pleasure, 
made  up  his  whole  life  ;  in  Thrace,  he  was  always  on  horseback  or  carousing  ,• 
and  when  he  resided  with  Tissaphernes  the  satrap,  he  exceeded  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Persians  in  luxury  and  profusion.* 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  Lacedsemon- 
ians.  He  insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  affection  of  Timaea,  the  wife  of  king 
Agis,  that  he  had  a  son  by  her,  who,  in  public,  went  by  the  name  of  Leotychi- 
des  ;  though  his  mother,  in  private,  and  among  her  women  and  female  friends, 
did  not  blush  to  call  him  Alcibiades  ;  so  violent  was  her  passion  for  that  Athen- 
ian. Agis  was  mformed  of  this  intrigue,  and  therefore  refused  to  own  Leoty- 
chides  for  his  son ;  for  which  reason  he  was  afterwards  excluded  the  throne. 

SECTION    XI. — DESCRIPTION    OF    SYRACUSE. 

As  the  siege  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Grecian  his 
lory,  the  particular  circumstances  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate,  in  ordei 
to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  mannerof  besieging  by  the  ancients,  I  there 
fore  judge  it  necessary,  before  I  enter  into  that  detail,  to  give  a  description 
and  plan  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  ;  in  which  will  also  be  found  the  differeni 
fortifications,  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans, mentioned  in  this  siege. 

Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  vast  extent,  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  the  conveniency  of  its  two  harbours,  its  fortifications  buill 
with  the  utmost  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude  and  wealth  of  its  inhabit 
ants,  made  it  one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  beautiful  and  most  powerful  among 
the  Grecian  cities.j  We  are  told  its  air  was  so  pure  and  serene,  that  there  wa? 
no  day  in  the  year,  however  cloudy  it  might  be,  in  which  the  sun  did  not  dis- 

p'ay  its  beams.t  r       ^r  i  n^r  .     , 

It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year  after  Naxos  and  Megara  had 
been  founded  on  the  same  coast.§  ,..,,.        , 

When  the  Athenians  besieged  this  city,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 
the  Island,  Acbraoiina,  and  Tyche.  Thucydides  mentions  only  these  ihreo 
divisions.     Two  more,  viz.    Neapolis  and  Epipolae,  were  afterwards  added. 

The  Island,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called  Nvcj.  (Nasos)  signifying,  in 
Greek,  an  island,  but  pronounced  according  to  the  Doric  dialect  ;  and  Ortygia. 
It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  was  in  this  island  hat  the  Sy- 
racusms  afterwards  built  the  citadel,  and  the  palace  tor  their  kings.  Th\s 
quarter  or  division  of  the  city  was  of  very  great  importance,  because  it  might 
render  those  who  possessed  it,  master  of  the  two  ports  which  surround  it.  Il 
wa,";  for  this  reason  the  Romans,  when  they  took  Syracuse,  would  not  suffei 
any  Syracusans  to  inhabit  the  island.ll  v,    .    *      .  rr., 

There  was  in  this  island  a  very  famous  spring,  called  Arethusa.  1  he 
ancients,1I  or  rather  the  poets,  from  reasons  which  have  not  the  least  shadow 


•   Plut.  in  Alcih.  p.  230.  ,  t  C'C.  Verr.  6.  n.  1 1  <-l  19 

t   Urbem  Syracusas  ele-erat.  cujus  hie  situs  atque  hinx  natura  esse  ,oci  coilique  dic.tur.  ul  nulla  unqu. 
^ie.lam  ma-na  turbulentaque  tempestate  fuerit.  quin  aliquo  tempore   solem  ejus  diei   homines  vidercDt. 
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j^  probability,  jfupposed  lliat  Alpl^eus,  a  river  of  E!is  in  Peloponnesus,  rolled 
iis  waters  either  through  or  under  the  waves  ot"  the  sea,  without  ever  nnixing 
?nth  them,  as  far  as  the  spring;-  or  fountain  ot'  Arethusa.  It  was  this  tictior. 
i\'hich  g-ave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of  V^ii^il  : 

F.Mreniitm  himo,  An-tViiir.a,  mihi  concfde  laborem. 

;^ic  tibi,  cum  flm-tiis  siilvter  labere  Sicanos, 
Doris  aiir.irii  <ii:;iii  non  inlfrmisceat  undam 

Virg.  Eclog.  10. 

'riiv  s;icrcd  siicroiir,  Arethusa,  brin^. 

To  crown  my  lal>our:   'tis  the  Inst  I  siny. 

!^o  rr.iiy  thy  silvi-r  streams  bt-noath  the  tiile, 
LrnrnixM  witli  briny  sews,  securely  glide. 

Dry  den. 

AcHRADiNA,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side,  towards  the  east,  was  the  most 
spacious,  the  most  beautiful,  and  best  fortified  quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  fortune,  Tux^i  which  embelMshed  that 
part  of  the  city,  extended  along  Achradina  westward  from  the  north  towards 
the  south,  and  Avas  thickly  inhabited.  It  had  a  famous  gate  called  Hexapy- 
lu:n,  which  led  into  the  country,  and  Avas  situated  on  the  north  of  the  city. 

Epipol£,  was  a  hill  outside  of  the  city,  which  it  commanded.  It  was  situated 
l)e(:ween  Hexapylum  and  the  foot  of  Euryalus,  towards  the  north  and  west. 
It  was  exceedingly  steep  in  several  places,  and  for  that  reason  of  very  difhcuJt 
access.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  in  question,  it  was  not  surrounded  with  walls  ; 
and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a  body  of  troops,  against  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy  :  Euryalus  was  the  pass  of  entrance  which  led  to  Epipolse.  On 
i4>ipolae  w^as  a  fort  called  Labdalon,  or  Labdalum. 

It  was  not  till  long  alter  (under  Dionysius  the  tyrant)  that  Epipolae  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  enclosed  within  the  city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth  part, 
but  w^as  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  division  had  been  added  before,  called 
Neapolis,  that  is,  the  New  City,  which  covered  Tyche. 

The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  distance  from  the.  city.  Th,e 
^pace  between  them  was  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by  two  marsh- 
es, the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was  named,  and  the  other  Lysimelia. 
'I'his  river  emptied  itself  into  the  great  harbour.  Near  its  mouth,  southward, 
was  a  kind  oi  castle  called  Olympia,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
ti-^.nding  there,  and  in  which  were  great  riches.  It  was  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  city.  * 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another,  and  separated  only  by 
the  island,  viz.  the  great  harbour,  and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise  Laccus. 
According  to  the  description  which  the  Roman  orator  gives  of  them,  both  were 
surrounded  writh  the  buildings  of  the  city,  t 

The  great  harbour  was  a  little  more  than  five  thousand  paces  or  two  leagues 
in  circumference.  X  It  had  a  gulf  called  Dascon.  The  entrance  of  this  port 
was  but  five  hundred  paces  wide.  It  was  formed  on  one  side  by  the  point  of 
the  island  Ortygia,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  little  island  and  cape  of  Plem- 
myrium,  which  was  commanded  by  a  fort  or  castle  of  the  same  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  harbour  of  Trogilus. 

SECTION   XII. — NICIAS,     AFTER    SOME    ENGAGEMENTS,  BESIEGES    SYRACUSE,    &C. 
EIGHTEENTH    YEAR    OF    THE    WAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  news  was  brought  to  Nicias  that  the  Syracusans, 
having  resumed  courage,  intended  to  march  against  him.  Already  their  ca- 
valry advanced  with  an  air  of  insolence  to  attack  him  even  in  his  camp  ;  and 
asked  with  a  loud  laugh,  whether  he  was  come  into  Sicily  to  settle  in  Catana. 
These  severe  reproaches  roused  him  a  little,  so  that  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Sy- 


*  Plut.  in  DIonys.  Vit.  p.  970. 
t  Portus  habet  prope  in  asdificatione  aspectuque  urbus  inclusos. — Cic.  Verr.  6.  d.  117. 
X  Aceordin^  to  Strabo,  it  is  eighty  stadia  in  circumference,  which  is  twice  its  real  extent  j    a  plain   mnti 
*%»X  this  pKuage  of  Strabo  is  JDCorrect. — Cluver.  p.  167. 
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racuse  The  enterprise  was  bold  and  dangerou?  Nicias  could  not,  withoui 
running  the  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to  land  in  presence  of  an  enemy  who 
waited  for  him  with  the  greatest  resolution,  and  wo-^ld  not  fail  to  chaise  him* 
the  instant  he  should  offer  to  make  a  descent  Nor  was  it  safer  for  him  to  march 
his  troops  by  land,  because,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  that  of  the  Syracusans,  which 
was  very  numerous,  would,  upon  the  first  advice  they  should  have  of  their 
march,  fall  upon  him,  and  overpower  him  by  the  superiority  of  forces. 

To  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexity,  and  to  be  able  to  seize  without 
opposition  upon  an  advantageous  post,  which  a  Syracusan  exile  had  discovered 
io  him,  Nicias  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  caused  a  false  information  to  be 
given  to  the  enemy,  viz.  that  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  seize  on  his  camp,  and  possess  themselves 
of  all  the  arms  and  baggage.  The  Syracusans,  on  this  promise,  marched  to- 
wards Catana,  and  pitched  their  camp  near  Leontium.  The  moment  the  Athen- 
ians had  tdvice  of  this,  they  embarked  with  all  their  troops  and  ammunition 
and  in  the  evening  steered  for  Syracuse.  They  arrived  by  daybreak  in  the 
great  harbour  ;  landed  near  Olympia,  in  the  place  which  had  been  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  there  fortified  themselves.  The  enemy,  finding  themselves  shame- 
fully overreached,  returned  immediately  to  Syracuse  ;  and,  in  the  greatest 
rage,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  some  days  after,  before  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Nicias  marched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  Victory  was  a 
long  time  doubtful,  but  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning,  falling  unexpectedly,  the  Syracusans,  who  were  unexperi- 
enced, and  the  greatest  part  of  them  having  never  carried  arms  before,  were 
frightened  at  the  tempest,  while  their  enemies  laughed  at  it,  as  the  mere  effect 
of  the  season  and  regarded  nothing  but  the  enemy,  who  were  much  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  storm.  The  Syracurans,  after  making  a  long  and  vigor- 
ous resistance,  were  forced  to  give  way.  The  Athenians  could  net  pursue  them 
f^ir,  because  their  horse,  which  was  still  m  a  body,  and  had  not  been  defeated, 
covered  their  retreat.  The  Syracusans  retreated  in  good  order  into  the  city, 
after  having  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olympia,  to  prevent 
its  being  plundered.* 

This  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  very 
desirous  of  taking  it,  because  it  abounded  with  gold  and  silver  offerings,  which 
the  piety  of  kings  and  nations  had  consecrated.  Nicias  having  delayed  sending 
ti-oops  to  seize  it,  lost  the  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Syracusans  time  to  throw 
into  it,  as  was  before  observed,  a  detachmeni  to  defend  it.  It  was  thought  he 
did  this  on  purpose,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  gods  ;  because,  had  the  sol- 
diers plundered  this  temple,  the  public  would  not  have  reaped  any  benefit  by 
it,  and  himself  only  had  been  accused  of  the  sacrilege. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  attack 
Syracuse,  retired  with  their  fleet  to  Naxos  and  Catana  to  winter  there,  with 
a  design  to  return  early  in  the  next  spring,  and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  To 
do  this,  they  wanted  money,  provisions,  and  particularly  horse,  of  which 
they  were  absolutely  destitute.  The  Athenians  depended  upon  obtaining  part 
of  these  succours  from  the  people  of  Sicily,  who,  they  supposed  would  join  them 
he  insiant  they  should  hear  of  their  victor}' ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sen 
an  express  to  Athens,  to  solicit  the  like  aid.  They  also  addressed  the  Car- 
thaginians for  their  alliance  ;  and  sent  deputies  to  some  cities  of  Italy,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  which  had  promised  to  assist  them. 

The  Syracusans  were  far  from  desponding.  Hermocrates,  who,  of  all  their 
leaders,  was  most  distinguished  for  his  valour,  his  judgment  and  experience, 
represented  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  their  hopes,  that  they  had  not  been 
wanting  in  courage,  but  in  conduct;  that  the  enemy,  though  very  brave, 
owed  their  victory  to  their  good  fortune,  rather  than  to  their  merit ;  that  the 
command  being  equally  divided  among  so  many  leaders  (fifteen)  tended  inevi 


•  Tbucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  453—461     Ihit.  in  Nic   p.  533,  534.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  137, 138. 
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,^}^ly  to  confusion  and  disobedience,  and  had  been  prejudicial  to  them  ;  thaf 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  choose  experienced  generals,  to 
k(;ep  the  rest  in  their  duty,  and  exercise  their  forces  continually  during  the 
/vinter  season-  This  advice  being  followed,  Hermocrates  and  two  more  were 
elected  generals  ;  after  which  they  sent  deputies  .o  Corinlh  and  Lacedaemon 
to  renew  the  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  engage  them^  to  make  a  diver- 
sion, in  order  to  oblige,  if  possible,  the  Athenians  to  recall  their  troops  out 
of  Sicily,  or  at  least  to  prevent  their  sending  a  reinforcement  thither.  The 
fortifying  of  Syracuse  was  the  chief  object  of  their  care.  They  accordingly 
took  into  the  city,  by  a  v/all,  all  the  tract  of  land  towards  Epipolffi,  from  th^^ 
northern  extremity  of  Tyche  descending  westward  towards  the  quarter  oi 
division  of  the  city,  called  afterwards  Neapolis,  in  order  to  remove  the  enemy 
to  a  greater  distance,  and  to  give  them  more  trouble  in  making  their  contrii- 
vallation,  by  obliging  them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  aii 
probability,  had  been  neglected  because  it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  defended 
by  its  rugged  and  steep  situation.  They  also  garrisoned  Megara  and  Olym- 
pia,  and  drove  stakes  into  all  those  parts  of  the  sea  shore,  where  the  enemy 
might  easily  make  a  descent.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians  were  at 
Naxos,  they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,and  retired,  after  laying  waste 
the  country  adjacent  to  it. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse,  having  arrived  among  the  Corinthians,  asked 
succour  of  them,  as  having  been  their  founders,  which  was  immediately 
granted ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  invite  them  to  declare  in  their  favour.  Alcibiades  enforced  their  demand 
with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence,  which  his  resentment  against  Athens  inflamed 
prodigiously.  He  advised  and  exhorted  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint  Gj - 
lippus  their  general,  and  send  him  into  Sicily,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
vade the  Athenians,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diversion.  In  the  thirtf 
place,  he  counselled  them  to  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica,  which  quite  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  never  bein|:  able  to  recover  that  blow ;  for 
by  this  fort,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  countiy,  by 
which  the  Athenians  were  deprived  of  their  silver  mines  of  Laurium  and  of  th-i 
revenues  of  their  lands ;  nor  could  they  be  succoured  by  their  neighbour.^ 
Decelia  becoming  the  asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  and  partisans  of  Sparta.- 
Nicias  had  received  some  succour  from  A.hens.  It  consisted  of  two  hur; 
dred  and  fifty  horsemen,  whom  the  Athenians  supposed  would  be  fumishe' 
with  horse  in  Sicily,  the  troops  bringing  only  the  furniture,  and  of  forty  hors  ■ 
archers,  with  three  hundred  talents,  that  is,  three  hundred  thousand  Frenc  I  ■ 
crowns. t  Nicias  now  began  to  prepare  for  action.  He  was  accused  of  oflo; 
letting  slip  opportunities,  by  his  losing  time  in  deliberating,  ai^uing,  and  con- 
certing measures ;  however,  when  once  he  entered  upon  an  action,  he  was  a- 
bold  and  vigorous  in  executing,  as  he  before  had  been  slow  and  timorous  in 
undertaking,  as  he  showed  on  the  present  occasion.^ 

The  Syracusans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and 
would  soon  march  and  lay  siege  to  their  city;  and  knowing  that  they  could  not 
possibly  approach  it,  or  make  a  con  travail  a  tion,  unless  they  should  posse?^ 
themselves  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae,  which  commanded  Syracuse,  they  resolved 
to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the  only  pass  by  which  the  enemy  could  get 
up  to  it,  every  other  part  being  rugged  and  inaccessible.  Marching,  therefore, 
down  into  the  meadow  or  plain,  bordered  by  the  river  Anapis,  and  reviewing 
their  troops  there,  they  appointed  seven  hundred  foot,  under  the  command  ot 
Diomilus,  to  guard  that  important  post ;  and  commanded  them  to  repair  to  \U 
at  the  first  signal  which  should  be  given  lor  that  purpose.  But  Nicias  conduct- 
ed his  design  with  so  much  prudence,  expedition,  and  secrecy,  that  they  had 
DO  time  to  do  this.    He  sailed  from  Catana  with  all  his  fleet,  without  the  ene- 
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niy's  having  the  leasf.  suspicion  of  his  .  ign.  Having  arrived  at  the  i»on  ai 
Trogilus,  near  Leonlium  which  is  but  i  \iarter  of  a  league,  six  or  se.  ren  fur- 
longs, from  Epipolae,  he  set  his  land  ft  ?s  on  shore/after  v.hich  he  retired 
with  his  fleet  to  Thapsus,  a  small  penins  a  of  Syracuse,  the  entrance  to  which 
he  sliut  up  with  a  stoccade. 

The  land  forces  marc^ied  with  the  uiniost  expedition  to  seize  on  Epipolfc, 
by  the  pass  of  Eurj-'alus,  before  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  plains  of  Anapis 
at  about  a  league's  distance,  had  the  least  notice  of  thefr  arrival.  At  the  firs* 
news  of  this,  the  seven  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  ad 
vanced  in  confusion,  but  were  easily  defeated  ;  and  three  hundred  of  them 
with  their  leader,  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  Athenians,  after  setting  up  s 
trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon,  on  the  summit  of  Epipolae,  in  order  to  secu  e 
their  baggage  and  most  valuable  effects  in  it,  whenever  they  should  be  forced 
to  fight,  or  work  at  the  contravallation. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  sent  the  Athenians  three  hundred  horse, 
to  which  some  of  the  Sicilian  allies  added  a  hundred  more  ;  that,  with  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sent  before  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  furnished  them- 
selves with  horses  in  Sicily,  made  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  horse. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  taking  Syracuse,  was,  to  sur- 
round all  the  city  on  the  land  side  with  a  strong  contravallation,  in  order  to 
cut  off  all  communication  with  the  place  from  without,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  that 
his  fleet  would  afterwards  enable  him  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from  receiving 
any  succours  or  provisions  by  sea. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down  from  the  hill,  advanced 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  he  employed  the 
whole  army  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  contravallation,  to  shut  up  their  city  north- 
ward from  Tyche,  as  far  as  Trogilus,  situated  on  the  sea-side.  This  work 
was  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  that  terrified  the  Syracusans.  They  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  and  accord- 
ingly made  some  sallies  and  attacks,  but  always  with  disadvantage,  and  even 
their  cavalr}'  was  routed.  The  day  after  the  action,  the  contravallation,  north- 
ward, was  continued  by  part  of  the  army,  during  which  the  rest  carried  stones 
and  other  materials  tow^ards  Trogilus,  in  order  to  finish  it. 

The  besieged,  by  the  advice  of  H(,rmocrates,  thought  it  advisable  not  to 
venture  a  second  battle  with  the  Athenians,  and  only  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  works,  or  at  leasf  to  render  them  useless,  by  running  a  line  to  cut 
that  carried  on  by  the  Athenians.  They  imagined,  that  in  case  they  should 
be  suffered  to  complete  their  wall,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenians  to 
make  any  farther  progress  in  their  work;  or  that,  should  they  endeavour  to 
prevent  it,  it  would  suffice  for  the  Syracusans  to  oppose  them  with  a  part  of 
their  forces,  after  having  shut  up  such  avenues  as  were  most  accessible,  with 
strong  pali,sades ;  and  that  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  obliged  to 
send  for  all  their  forces,  and  entirely  abandon  their  works. 

They  accordingly,  came  out  of  their  city,  and  working  with  inexpiessible 
ardour,  they  began  to  raise  a  wall  ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  less  mo- 
lestation, they  covered  it  with  strong  palisades,  and  flanked  it  with  wooden  tow- 
ers, at  proper  distances  to  defend  it.  The  Athenians  suffered  the  Syracusans 
to  carry  on  their  works  undisturbed,  because,  had  they  marched  only  part  of 
their  troops  against  them,  they  would  have  been  too  weak;  and  if  they  had 
brought  them  all,  they  then  must  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  their  workr^^ 
which  they  were  resolved  not  to  do.  The  work  being  completed,  the  Syra- 
cusans left  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  the  palisade  and  guard  the  wal  j,  and 
then  returned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed into  the  city  ;  and  observing  the  Svracusan  soldiers  who  had  been  left 
to  guard  the  wall  very  negligent  in  their  d.utv  ;  some  returning  at  noon  either 
into  the  city  or  their  tents,  and  the  rest  not  keeping  a  proper  guarc^,  they  de- 
tached three  hundred  chosen  soldiers,  and  some  light  infantry,  to  attr.cK  this 
post ;  during  which  the  rest  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city,  to  preveni 
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any  succours  from  coming  out  of  it.  Accordingly  the  thiee  hur\dred  soldiers 
having  forced  the  palisade,  pursued  those  who  guarded  it  as  far  as  the  part  of 
the  city  wall  which  covered  Temenites;  where,  pouring  in  indiscriniinately 
with  them,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  with  loss.  The  whole  army 
afterwards  demolished  the  wall,  and  pulled  up  the  palisades  of  the  entrench- 
ments, and  carried  them  off. 

After  this  success,  vvhereb}'-  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  the  northern 
parts,  they  begr^n  the  very  next  day  a  still  more  important  work,  and  which 
would  quite  finish  their  enclosure  of  the  city  ;  viz.  to  carry  a  wall  from  the 
hills  of  Epipolce  westward,  through  the  plain  and  the  marshes  as  far  as  the  great 
harbour.  To  prevent  this,  the  besieged,  beginning  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
•hey  had  carried  on  on  the  other  side,  ran  a  trench,  lined  with  palisades,  from 
the  city  through  the  marshes,  to  prevent  the  Athenians'  from  carrying  their  con- 
travallations  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  the  latter,  after  finishing  the  first  part  of  the 
wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolse,  resolved  to  attack  this  new  work.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  ordereu  their  fleet  to  sail  from  Thapsus  to  the  great  harbour  of  Sy- 
racuse, it  having  continued  in  that  road  hitherto;  and  the  besieged  had  al- 
ways the  sea  open  to  them,  by  which  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  get  their 
provisions  from  Thapsus  by  land.  The  Athenians  came  down  therefore  from 
Epipolffi  intoihe  plain,  before  daybreak ;  when  throwing  planks  and  beams  into 
that  part  where  the  marshes  was  only  slimy  and  more  firm  than  in  o'.her  places, 
they  immediately  carried  the  greatest  part  of  the  fosse  lined  with  palisades. 
and  then  the  rest,  after  having  beaten  the  Syracusans,  who  gave  way  and  retired  ; 
such  as  wej'e  on  the  right  towards  the  city,  and  the  rest  tovv^ards  the  river. 
Three  hundred  chosen  Athenians  having  attempted  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
latter,  flew  towards  the  bridge;  but  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  greatest  part  of 
Khich  were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulsed  them  ;  and  afterwards  charged  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  threw  the  first  battalion  into  disorder.  Lama- 
chus,  perceiving  this  from  the  left  wing,  where  he  commanded,  ran  thither  with 
the  Argives  and  some  archers ;  but  having  passed  a  trench,  and  being  abandoned 
by  his  soldiers,  he  was  killed,  with  five  or  six  who  followed  him.  The  enemy  im- 
mediately passed  the  river,  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  army  come  up,  they  retired. 

At  the  same  time  their  right  wing,  w^hicb  had  returned  towards  the  city, 
resumed  courage  from  this  success,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  betore  the 
Athenians  ;  after  having  detached  some  troops  to  attack  the  fort  on  the  hi'ls 
of  Epipolae,  which  served  as  a  magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought  to  be 
unguarded.  They  forced  an  entrenchment  that  covered  the  fort,  but  Nicias 
saved  it.  He  was  sick  in  this,  fort,  and  at  that  time  in  his  bed,  with  only  his 
domestics  about  him.  Animated  by  the  danger,  and  the  presence  of  the  ene- 
my, he  struggled  with  his  indisposition,  rose  up  and  commanded  his  servants 
immediately  to  set  fire  to  all  the  timber  lying  between  the  intrenchment  and 
the  fort  for  the  military  engines,  and  to  ihe  engines  themselves.  The  unex- 
pected conflagration  stopped  the  Syracusans,  saved  Nicias.  the  fort  and  all 
the  rich  effects  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  haste  to  the  relief  of  that  general. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fleet  was  seen  sailing  into  the  great  harbour  according  to 
the  orders  given  for  that  purpose.  The  Syracusans  having  perceived  this 
from  the  hill,  and  fearing  that  they  should  be  attacked  from  benind,  and  over- 
powered by  the  land  forces,  retired  and  returned  to  the  city  with  all  their 
lorce  ;  now  no  longer  expecting,  after  having  lost  their  fosse  lined  with  pali- 
sades, that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying 
on  the  contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime  the  Athenians,  who  had  contented  themselves  with  build- 
ing a  single  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  and  through  such  places  as  wcrp 
craggy,  and  of  difficult  access,  being  come  down  into  the  plain,  began  to 
Dtiild,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  double  wall,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  sea  ; 
viz.  a  wall  of  contravallation  against  the  besieged,  and  another  of  circumvalla 
tixin  against  those  Syracusan  troops  which  were  out  of  the  city,  and  such 
allies  as  might  come  to  its  aid. 
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Frotn  thenceforth  Nicias,  who  was  now  sole  general,  conceived  great  hopes, 

for  several  cities  of  Sicily,  which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  side, 
came  ^nd  joined  him  ;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters  vessels  laden  with 
provisions  tor  his  army,  all  parties  being  eager  to  go  over  to  him,  because  hf 
had  acquired  the  superiority,  and  been  exceedingly  successful  in  all  -his  un- 
dertakings. The  Syracusans,  seeing  themselves  blocked  up  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  losing  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  their  city  any  longer, 
already  proposed  an  accommodation.  Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lace- 
daetnon  to  their  assistance,  having  heard,  in  his'  passage,  the  extremity  to  wh;i.h 
they  were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the  whole  island  as  lost,  sailed  forwaitl 
nevertheless  ;  not  in  the  view  of  defending  Sicily,  but  only  to  preserve  to  the 
nations  of  Italy  such  cities  as  were  subject  to  them  in  that  island,  if  it  were 
not  too  late,  and  if  this  could  be  done.  For  fame  had  declared,  in  all  places, 
Aat  the  Athenians  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  island  ;  and 
were  headed  by  a  general,  whose  wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered  him 
invincible.  Nicias  himself  now,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  confiding 
in  his  own  strength,  and  elated  with  his  success,  persuaded  also  by  the  secret 
advices  which  were  brought  him  daily  from  Syracuse,  and  the  messengers  who 
were  sent  to  him,  that  the  city  would  immediately  capitulate,  did  not  regard 
the  approach  of  Gylippus,  and  in  consequence  took  no  precautions  to  prevent 
his  landing,  especially  wJien  he  heard  that  he  brought  but  very  few  vessels  ; 
terming  him  a  trifling  pirate,  not  worthy,  in  any  manner,  his  notice.  But  a  gen- 
eral ought  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  abate  his  cares  and  vigilance  upon 
account  of  success,  because  the  least  negligence  may  ruin  every  thing.  Had 
Nicias  sent  the  smallest  detachment  to  oppose  the  landing  of  Gylippus,  he 
would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  ended. 

SECTION    Xlir. THE    SYRACUSANS     RESOLVE    TO    CAPITULATE,    BUT    THE    ARRI 

VAL    OF  GYLIPPUS  CHANGES  THE  FACE  OF  AFFAIRS,  &C. NINETEENTH  YEAR 

OF    THE    WAR. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  almost  completed ;  and  they  had 
drawn  a  double  wall,  near  half  a  league  in  length,  along  the  plain  and  marshes 
towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost  reached  it.  There  now  remained,  on 
the  side  towards  Trogilus,  only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  to  be  finished.  The 
Syracusans  were  therefore  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  had  no  hopes  left,  as  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  did  not  expect  any  succours. 
For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  surrender.  Accordingly  a  council  was  held  to 
settle  articles  of  capitulation,  in  order  to  present  them  to  Nicias ;  and  several 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  capitulate  soon,  before  the  city  should 
be  entirely   invested.  * 

It  was  at  tha.t  very  instant,  and  at  the  most  critical  juncture,  that  an  officer, 
Gongyles  by  name,  arrived  from  Corinth  on  board  a  ship  with  three  benches 
of  oars.  At  his  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  round  him.  He  informed 
them,  that  Gylippus  would  be  with  them  immediately,  and  Avas  followed  by  a 
great  many  other  galleys,  which  came  to  their  aid.  The  Syracusans  aston- 
ished, or  rather  stupified,  as  it  were,  with  this  news,  could  scarcely  believe 
what  they  heard.  While  the}'  were  thus  fluctuating  and  in  doubt,  a  courier 
arrived  from  Gylippus  to  inform  them  of  his  approach,  and  order  them  to 
march  out  all  their  troops  to  meet  him.  He  him.self,  after  having  taken  a 
fort  in  his  way,  marched  in  order  of  battle  directly  for  Epipola}  ;  and  ascend- 
ing by  Euryalus,  as  the  Athenians  had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them  from 
without,  while  the  Syracusans  should  chaise  them,  on  their  side  with  the  Sy- 
racusan  and  his  own  forces.  *  The  Athenians,  exceedingly  surprised  by  his  ar  • 
rival,  drew  up  hastily,  and  without  order,  under  the  walls.  With  regard  to 
himself,  laying  down  his  arms  when  he  approached,  he  sent  word  by  a  herald, 
that  he  would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave  Sicily.  Nicias  did  not 
condescend  to  make  the  least  answer  to  this  proposal ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
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bursting  into  a  laugh,  asked  the  herald,  "  whether  the  presence  of  a  Lacedae- 
monian privateer,  and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make  any  change  in  the  presen' 
state  of  the  city  ?     Both  sides  therefore  prepaied  for  battle. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  Labdalon,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  who  were  found 
in  it^.  The  same  day  an  Athenian  g^alley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed  into  the  har- 
bour. The  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the  city,  towards  Epipolae, 
in  order  11)  cut,  about  the  extremity  of  it.  the  single  wall  of  the  Athenians,  and 
to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  the  troops,  posted  in  the  intrench- 
ments  which  surrounded  the  city,  on  the  north  side,  towards  Tyche  and  Trogi- 
lus.  The  Athenians,  after  having  finished  the  wall,  which  extended  as  far  as 
the  sea  towards  the  .^reat  harbour,  returned  to  the  hills.  Gylippus  perceiving, 
iij  the  single  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  a  part 
that  was  weaker  and  lower  than  the  rest,  marched  thither  in  the  night  with  his 
troops  ;  but  being  discovered  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  encamped  without, 
he  Avas  forced  to  retire  upon  seeing  them  advance  directly  towards  him.  They 
raised  the  wall  higher,  and  themselves  undertook  the  guard  of  it ;  after  having 
fixed  their  allies  in  the  several  posts  of  the  remainder  of  the  intrenchment. 

Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  cape  of  Plemmyrium, 
which,  by  its  running  into  the  sea,  straitened  the  mou*h  of  the  great  harbour; 
and  his  design  thereby  was  to  procure  provisions,  and  all  other  things  he  might 
want,  the  more  easily  ;  because  the  Athenians,  by  possessing  themselves  of  that 
post,  drew  near  the  little  port,  wherein  lay  the  chief  naval  force  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  were  the  better  able  to  observe  their  various  motions  ;  and  that  be- 
sides, by  having  the  sea  open,  they  would  not  be  forced  to  have  all  their  pro- 
visions from  the  bottom  of  the  great  harbour,  as  they  must  have  been,  should 
the  enemy,  by  seizing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  oblige  them  to  keep  close  in  the 
harbour,  in  the  manner  they  then  did.  For  Nicias,  from  the  arrival  of  Gjdip- 
pus,  had  no  hopes  left,  but  from  the  side  next  the  sea.  Sending  therefore  his 
fleet,  and  part  of  his  troops  thither,  he  built  three  forts,  by  which  the  ships 
were  enabled  to  lie  at  anchor ;  ne  also  secured  there  a  great  part  of  the  bag- 
gage and  ammunition.  It  was  then  that  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  suffered 
very  much  ;  for,  as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch  wood  and 
water,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  horse,  the  third  part  of  which 
were  posted  at  Olympia,  to  prevent  the  garrison  of  Plemmyrium  from  sally- 
ing, and  were  masters  of  the  open  country..  Advice  being  brought  to  Nicias, 
that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  advancing,  he  .sent  two  galleys  against  it;  order- 
ing them  to  observe  the  enemy  towards  Locris,  Rhegium,  and  the  rest  of  the 
avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  employing  those  very  stones  which  the  Athen- 
ians had  got  together  for  their  use,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  the  Syracusans 
had  begun  to  carry  through  Epipolae,  and  drew  up  daily  in  order  of  battle  before 
it,  as  did  the  Athenians.  When  he  saw  it  was  a  proper  time  for  engaging,  he 
began  the  battle  in  the  space  between  the  two  walls.  The  narrowness  of  it 
having  rendered  his  cavalry  and  archers  useless,  he  came  off*  with  loss,  and 
the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy.  Gylippus,  to  reanimate  his  soldiers,  by  doing 
them  justice,  had  the  courage  to  reproach  himself  for  the  ill  success  they  had 
met  with,  and  to  declare  publicly  that  he,  not  they,  had  occasioned  the  late 
defeat ;  because  he  had  made  them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  spot  of  ground.  How- 
ever, he  promised  soon  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering  both  theii 
honour  and  his,  and  accordingly,  the  very  next  day,  he  led  them  against  the 
enemy,  at'ter  having  exhorted  them,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  behave  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  pf  their  ancient  glory.  Nicias  perceiving  that  though  he  should 
not  desire  to  come  to  a  battle,  it  would  however  be  absolutely  necessary  foi 
him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  extending  their  line  beyond  the  contravalla- 
tion,  to  which  they  were  already  very  near,  because  otherwise  this  would  be 
granting  them  a  certain  victory,  therefore  marched  against  the  Syracusans. 
Gylippus  brought  up  his  troops  beyond  that  place  where  the  walls  terminated 
on  both  sides,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  the  more  room  to  extend  his  battle  : 
when,  charging  the  enemy's  left  wing  witli  his  horse,  he  pu'  it  to  flight,  and  soon 
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after  defeated  the  right.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  what  the  experience 
and  abilities  of  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  producing  ;  for  Gylippus,with  the 
same  men,  the  same  arms,  the  same  horses,  and  the  same  ground,  by  only 
changing  his  order  of  battle,  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  beat  them  quite  to 
their  camp.  Tiie  following  night,  the  victors  carried  on  their  wall  beyond 
the  contravallation  of  the  Athenians,  and  thereby  deprived  them  of  all  hopes 
of  being  ever  able  to  surround  them. 

^  After  this  success,  the  Syracusans,  to  whose  aid  the  Corinthian  fleet  had  ar- 
rived, unperceived  by  that  of  the  Athenians,  resumed  courage,  armed  several 
galleys,  and  marching  into  the  plains  Vv^ith  their  cavalry  and  other  foices, 
took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  They  sent  deputies  to  Lacedaemon,  and 
Corinth,  to  desire  a  reinforcement;  Gylippus  went  in  person  to  all  the  ci- 
ties in  Sicily,  to  solicit  them  to  join  him,  and  brought  over  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  who  accordingly  sent  him  powerful  succours.  Nicias  finding  his 
troops  diminish  and  those  of  the  enemy  increase  daily ,  began  to  be  discouraged  * 
and  not  only  sent  expresses  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  but  likewise  wrote  to  them  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  repeat  bis 
whole  letter,  both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exact  account  of  the  state  of  things  at 
that  time  in  Syracuse,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  for  such  kind  of  relations.* 

"  Athenians,  I  have  already  informed  you,  by  several  expresses,  of  what 
passed  here  :  but  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
that  you  may  resolve  accordingly.  After  we  had  been  victorious  in  several 
engagements,  and  almost  completed  our  contravallation,  Gylippus  arrived  in 
Syracuse  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Sicilian  troops  ;  and  having  been 
defeated  the  first  time,  he  was  victorious  the  second,  by  means  of  his  cavalry 
and  archers.  We  are  in  consequence  shut  up  in  our  intrenchments,  without 
daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or  complete  our  works,  through  tiie  superiority 
of  the  enemy's  forces  ;  for  part  of  our  soldiers  are  employed  in  guarding  our 
forts,  and  consequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  employing  all  our  forces 
in  battle.  Besides,  as  the  Syracusans  have  cut  our  lines,  by  a  wall,  in  that 
part  where  they  were  not  complete,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  us  to  invest 
the  city,  unless  we  should  force  their  intrenchments  ;  so  that,  instead  of  be- 
sieging, we  ourselves  are  besieged,  and  dare  not  stir  out  for  fear  of  their  horse. 

"  Not  content  with  these  advantages,  they  are  bringing  new  succours  trom 
Peloponnesus,  and  have  sent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily 
to  declare  for  them  ;  and  the  rest  to  furnish  them  with  men  and  ships,  to  attack 
us  both  by  sea  and  land  :  I  say  by  sea,  which,  though  very  surprising,  is  how- 
ever but  too  true.  For  our  fleet,  which  before  was  considerable  from  the  good 
condition  of  the  galleys  and  mariners,  is  now  very  deficient  in  those  very  cir- 
cumstances, and  extren^ely  weakened. 

"Our  galleys  leak  every  where  ;  because  we  cannot  draw  them  on  shore  to 
careen  them,  lest  those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  numerous,  and  in  better 
condition  than  ours,  should  attack  us  on  a  sudden,  which  they  seem  to  threaten 
every  moment.  Besides,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  sending  many  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  guard  the  convoys  which  we  are  forced  to  fetch  from  a 
great  distance,  and  bring  along  in  sight  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that  should  we  be 
)ver  so  little  negligent  in  this  point,  our  army  would  be  starved. 

"  With  regard  to  the  ships'  crews,  they  decrease  sensibly  every  day  ;  for  ai 
yreat  numbers  disperse  to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  are  often 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  horse.  Our  slaves,  allured  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  enemy's  camp,  desert  very  fast  to  it.  The  foreigners  which  we 
forced  into  the  service,  diminish  daily ;  and  such  as  have  been  raised  with 
money,  who  came  for  plunder  rather  than  fighting,  finding  themselves  disap- 
pointed, go  over  to  the  enemy,  who  are  so  near  us,  or  else  hide  themselves  in 
Sicily,  which  they  may  easily  do  in  so  large  an  island.  A  great  number  of 
citizens,  though  long  used  to,  and  well  skilled  in  working  of  ships,  by  bribing 
the  captains,  put  others  in  their'^'oom,  who  are  wholly  inexperienced  and  inca- 
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p?Ms  of  servirs^,  and  by  that  means  have  quite  subverted  all  discipline.  1  am 
no*-'/  writing  to  men  perfectly  well  versed  in  naval  affairs  ;  and  wiio  are  very 
s^rsihle,  that,  when  order  is  neg^lected,  every  thing  grows  worse  and  worse, 
an-t  tlio  fleet  must  inevitably  be  ruined. 

"  But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that  though  I  am  generalissimo,  I 
:?nnot  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders.  For,  Athenians,  you  are  very  sensible, 
th'it  such  is  your  disposition,  that  you  do  not  easily  brook  restraint ;  besides, 
I  do  not  know  where  to  furnish  myself  with  seamen,  whereas  the  enemy  gi-i 
numbers  from  all  quarters.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  ai(i 
us  ;  and  shou'd  the  cities  of  Italy,  from  whence  we  have  our  provisions,  hear- 
irisf  the  extremity  to  which  we  are  reduced,  and  your  not  taking  the  least  car«» 
to  send  us  any  succour,  join  the  Syracusans,  we  are  undone,  and  the  enemy 
will  have  no  occasion  to  fight  us 

"  I  could  write  of  things  which  would  be  more  agreeable,  but  of  none  that 
could  bs  more  advantageous  to  you,  nor  which  could  give  you  a  more  just  idea 
of  the  subjects  on  which  you  are  to  deliberate.  I  am  sensible  that  you  love  to 
have  such  advices  only  sent  you  as  are  pleasing;  but,  I  know,  on  the  other 
B\d^  that  when  aflfairs  turn  out  otherwise  than  you  expected  and  hoped  for, 
you  accuse  those  who  deceived  you ;  which  induced  me  to  give  you  a  sincere 
and  genuine  account  of  things,  without  concealing  a  single  circumstance.  By 
the  way,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  no  complaints  can  be  justly  made  eittiei 
against  the  officers  or  common  soldiers,  both  having  done  their  duty  vei-y  well. 

"  But  now  that  the  Sicilians  join  all  their  forces  against  us,  and  expect  a 
new  army  from  Peloponnesus,  you  may  lay  this  down  as  the  foundation  for 
your  deliberations,  that  your  present  troops  are  not  sufficient;  and  therefore 
we  either  must  be  recalled,  or  else  a  land  and  naval  force,  equal  to  the  first 
must  be  sent  to  us,  with  money  in  proportion.  You  must  also  think  of  appointing 
a  person  to  succeed  me,  it  being  impossible  for  me,  through  my  nephritic 
disorder,  to  sustain  any  longer  the  weight  of  the  command.  I  imagine  that  I 
deserve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on  account  of  the  services  I  have  done  you 
in  the  several  commands  conferred  upon  me,  so  long  as  my  health  would  per- 
mit me  to  act. 

"  To  conclude,  whatever  resolution  you  may  come  to,  the  request  I  have  to 
make  is,  that  you  would  execute  it  speedily,  and  very  early  in  the  spring. 
The  succours  which  our  enemies  meet  with  in  Sicily  are  all  ready  ;  but 
those  which  they  expect  from  Peloponnesus  may  be  longer  in  coming.  How- 
ever, fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  if  you  do  not  exert  yourselves,  the  Lacedae- 
monians will  not  fail,  as  they  have  already  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you." 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  this  letter,  which  made  as  great 
an  impression  on  them  as  Nicias  expected.  However,  they  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  appoint  him  a  successor  ;  and  only  nominated  two  officers  who  were 
under  him,  viz.  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  to  assist  him  till  other  generals 
should  be  sent.  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  were  chosen  to  succeed  La- 
machus  and  Alcibiades.  The  former  set  out  immediately  with  ten  galleys, 
and  some  money,*  about  the  winter  solstice,  to  assure  Nicias  that  a  speedy  suc- 
cour should  be  sent  him  ;  during  which,  the  latter  was  raising  troops  and  con- 
tributions, in  order  to  set  sail  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Lacedsemonians,on  the  other  side,  being  supported  by  the  Corinthians, 
were  very  industrious  in  preparing  reinforcements  to  send  into  Sicily,  and 
to  enter  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenian  fleet  from  sailing  to  that  island. 

Accordingly  they  entered  Attica  early,  under  the  command  of  king  Agis  ; 
and  after  having  laid  waste  the  country,  they  fortified  Decelia  ;  having  divided 
the  work  among  all  the  forces,  to  make  the  greater  despatch.  This  post  is 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from  Athens,  that  is,  about  six  French 
leagues,  and  the  same  distance  from  Bueotia.  Alcibiades  was  perpetually  so- 
licitiijg-  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  could  not  be  easy,  till  he  had  prevailed  with 
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them  to  begin  that  work.  This  annoyed  the  Athenians  most  of  all :  for  hither- 
to the  enemy  retiring,  after  they  had  laid  waste  the  Athenian  territories,  the 
latter  were  unmolested  all  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  but  from  the  fortifying  of 
Decelia,  the  garrison  left  in  it  were  continually  making  incursions,  and  alarm- 
ing the  Athenians,  Athens  being  now  become  a  kind  of  frontier  town  ;  for,  jn 
(he  day-time,  a  guard  was  mounted  at  all  the  gates,  and  in  the  night,  all  the 
citizens  were  either  on  the  walls,  or  under  arms.  Such  vessels  as  brought  pro- 
visions from  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  which  before  had  a  much  shorter  pas- 
sage by  Decelia,  were  forced  to  go  round  about,  in  order  to  double  the  cape  of 
Sunium  ;  by  which  means  provisions,  as  w€ll  as  goods  imported,  grew  much 
dearer.  To  heighten  the  calamity,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  slaves,  (he 
greater  part  of  whom  were  artificers,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly  from  the 
extreme  misery  with  which  the  city  was  afflicted.  The  cattle  of  all  kinds 
died.  Most  of  the  horses  were  lamed,  being  continually  upon  guard,  or  upon 
parties.  Every  thing  being  laid  waste  in  this  manner,  and  the  Athenians  enjoy- 
ing no  longer  the  revenues  which  arose  from  the  produce  of  their  lands,  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  money ;  so  that  ^hey  were  forced  to  take  the  twentieth 
part  of  all  the  imports,  to  supply  their  usual  subsidies.* 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  returned  with 
as  many  men  as  he  could  raise  in  the  whole  island  ;  and  prevailed  with  the 
Syracusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  pow'er,  and  to  hazard  a  battle 
at  sea,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  success  would  answer  the  greatness  of  the 
enterprise.  This  advice  was  strongly  enforced  by  Hermocrates,  who  exhorted 
the  Syracusans  not  to  abandon  to  theii  enemies  the  empire  of  the  seas.  He 
observed,  that  the  Athenians  themselves  had  not  received  it  from  their 
ancestors,  nor  been  ahva5^'s  possessed  of  it :  that  the  Persian  war  had  in  a  man- 
ner forced  them  into  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  notwithstanding  two  great 
obstacles,  their  disposition,  and  the  situation  of  the-city,  which  stood  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea  :  that  they  had  made  themselves  formidable  to 
other  nations,  not  so  much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by  their  courage  and  in 
trepidity ;  that  they  ought  to  copy  them  ;  and  since  they  had  to  do  with  enemies 
who  were  so  enterprising,  i^  was  fit  they  should  be  equally  daring. t 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large  fleet  was  equipped. 
Gylippus  led  out  all  his  land  forces  In  the  night-time,  to  attack  the  forts  of 
Plemmyrium.  Thirty-five  galleys  of  Syracuse,  which  were  in  the  great  har- 
bour, and  forty-five  in  the  lesser,  where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were  ordered 
to  advance  towards  Plemmyrium,  to  surprise  the  Athenians,  who  would  see 
themselves  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  time.  The  Athenians, 
at  this  news,  went  on  board  also  ;  and  with  twenty-five  ships  sailed  to  fight 
the  thirty-five  Syracusan  vessels  which  were  sailing  out  against  them  from  the 
great  harbour;  and  opposed  thirty-five  more  to  the  forty-five  of  the  enemy 
which  were  come  out  of  the  little  port.  A  sharp  engagement  was  fought  at 
the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour;  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their  way 
into  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Those  who  defended  the  foits  of  Plemmyrium,  having  flocked  to  the  shore 
to  view  the  battle,  Gylippus  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  daybreak  ; 
and  having  carried  the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,  the  soldiers  who  defended 
the  other  two  were  so  terrified,  that  they  abandoned  them  in  a  moment.  After 
this  advantage,  the  Syracusans  sustained  a  considerable  loss  ;  for  such  of  their 
vessels  as  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  after  having  forced  the  Athen- 
ians, bulged  luriously,  one  against  the  other,  as  they  entered  it  in  disorder; 
and  by  this  means  shifted  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  uho  were  not  contented 
with  pursuing,  but  also  gave  chase  to  those  who  were  victorious  in  the  great 
harbour.  Eleven  Syracusan  galleys  were  sunk,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
sailors  in  them  killed.     Three  were  taken  ;  but  the  Athenians  likewise  lost 
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three-,  and  after  towing  off  those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a  trophy  in  a  liltla 
island  lying  before  Plemmyrium,  and  retired  to  the  centre  of  t-heir  camp. 

The  Syracusans  also  raised  three  trophies  for  the  capture  of  the  three  forts  ; 
and  after  razing  one  of  the  smaller,  they  repaired  the  fortifications  of  the  olliei 
two,  and  put  garrisons  into  them.  Several  Athenians  had  been  either  killed  or 
made  prisoners  there  ;  and  great  sums  of  money  were  taken,  the  properly  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  of  merchants  and  captains  of  galleys,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  ;  this  being  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  whole  army. 
They  likewise  lost  the  stores  and  rigging  of  forty  galleys,  with  three  ship? 
that  lay  in  the  dock.  But  a  more  considerable  circumstance  vvas,  Gylippu:* 
thereby  prevented  Nicias  from  getting  provisions  and  ammunition  so  easily  ; 
for,  while  the  latter  was  possessed  of  Plemmyrium,  they  procured  these  se- 
curely and  expeditiously  ;  whereas,  after  their  being  dispossessed  of  it,  it  was 
equally  difficult  and  hazardous,  because  they  could  not  bring  jn  any  thing  with- 
out fighting,  the  enemy  l3nng  at  anchor  just  off  their  fort.  Thus  the  Atheni- 
ans could  have  no  provisions  but  from  the  point  of  their  swords  ;  which  dispi- 
rited the  soldiers  very  much,  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  great  conster- 
nation. 

There  was  afterwards  a  little  skirmish  in  defending  a  stoccadc,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  made  in  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour,  to  secure 
the  shipping.  The  Athenians  having  raised  towers  and  parapets  on  a  large 
ship,  advanced  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  stoccade,  in  order  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  bulwark  to  some  ships  which  carried  military  engines,  with  which 
they  drew  up  stakes  by  the  help  of  pulleys  and  ropes,  exclusive  of  those 
which  the  divers  sawed  in  two  ;  the  besieged  defending  themselves  with  tlieir 
harbour,  and  the  enemies  with  their  tower.  Such  stakes  as  had  been  driven 
in,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  strand  thc^se  vessels  that 
should  come  near  them,  were  the  hardest  to  force  away.  The  divers  also 
bribed  the  enemy,  and  most  of  the  stakes  were  torn  up  ;  but  then  others  were 
immediately  driven  in  their  places.  The  utmost  efforts  were  used  on  both 
sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as  the  defence.* 

One  circumstance  which  the  besieged  considr.iudof  the  greatest  importance, 
was  to  attempt  a  second  engagement  both  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  fleet, 
and  other  succours  sent  by  the  Athenians,  should  arrive.  The}'^  had  concerted 
fresh  measures  for  a  battle  at  sea,  by  improving  from  the  errors  they  had  com- 
mitted in  the  last  engagement.  The  change  made  in  the  galleys  was,  their 
prows  were  now  shorter,  and  at  the  same  time  stronger  and  more  solid  than 
before.  For  this  purjDose,  theylfixed  great  pieces  of  timber,  prcjecting  for- 
ward, on  each  side  of  the  prows;  and  to  these  pieces  they  joined  beams  by 
way  of  props.  These  beams  extended  to  the  length  of  six  cubits  on  each  sine 
of  the  vessel,  both  w^ithin  and  without.  By  this  they  hoped  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage over  the  galleys  of  the  Athenians,  which  did  not  dare,  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front,  but  only  in  flank  ;  not 
to  mention,  that  should  the  battle  be  fought  in  the  harbour,  they  Vv^ould  not 
have  room  to  spread  themselves,  nor  to  pass  between  two  galleys,  in  which 
lay  their  greatest  art ;  nor  to  tack  about  after  they  should  have  been  repulsed, 
in  order  to  return  to  the  charge ;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  by  their. being  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  extent  of  that  harbour,  would  have  all  these  advantages,  and 
might  reciprocally  assist  one  another.  On  these  circumstances  the  latter 
founded  their  hopes  of  victory.! 

Gylippus,  therefore,  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of  the  camp,  and  advan- 
ced towards  that  part  of  the  contravallation  of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the 
city  ;  while  the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the  other,  and  their  gal- 
.eys  set  sail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  second  battle,  sa^^ng,  as  he  expected  a 
fresh  fleet  every  moment,  and  a  great  reinforcement  under  Demosthenes,  il 
»vould  betray  the  greatest  want  of  judgment,  should  he,  as  his  troops  were  in- 
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ferior  m  number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a  battl*- 
without  being  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Menander  and  Euthydemus, 
who  had  just  before  been  appointed  to  share  the  command  of  Nicias  till  the 
arrival  of  Demosthenes,  fired  with  ambition,  and  jealous  of  those  generals, 
were  eager  to  perform  some  great  exploit,  to  bereave  the  one  of  his  glory, 
and,  if  possible*  eclipse  that  ofthe  other.  The  pretence  they  alleged  on  this 
occasion  was,  the  fame  and  reputation  of  Athens ;  and  they  asserted  with  sg 
much  vehemence,  that  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  should  they  shun  the 
battle,  as  the  Syracusans  offered  it  them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nicias  to 
I  compliance.  The  Athenians  had  seventy-five  galleys,  and  the  Syracusans 
iighty. 

The  first  day  the  fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each  other,  in  the  great  bar 
bour,  without  engaging  ;  and  only  a  few  skirmishes  passed,  after  which  both 
parties  retired  ;  and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  land  forces.  The  Sj^racu- 
ians  did  not  make  the  least  motion  the  second  day.  Nicias,  taking  advantage 
jf  this  inactivity,  caused  the  transports  to  draw  up  in  a  line,  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  in  order  that  his  galleys  might  retire  behind  them  in  safety, 
in  case  he  should  be  defeated.  On  the  morroAV,  the  Syracusans  came  up 
sooner  than  usual,  when  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  after 
which  they  retired.  The  Athenians  did  not  suppose  they  would  return,  but 
imagined  that  fear  had  made  them  fly  :  but  having  refreshed  themselves  with 
great  diligence,  and  returning  on  board  their  galleys,  they  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  far  from  expecting  them.  The  latter  being  now  forced  to 
return  immediately  on  board  their  ships,  entered  them  in  great  disorder,  so 
that  they  had  not  time  to  draw  them  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  most  ofthe  sail- 
ors were  fasting.  Victory  did  not  long  continue  in  suspense.  The  Athenians, 
after  making  a  short  and  slight  resistance,  retired  behind  their  line  of  trans- 
port ships.  The  enemy  pursued  them  thither,  and  were  stopped  by  the  sail- 
vards  of  those  ships,  to  which  were  fixed  dolphins  of  lead,*  which,  being  very 
heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy's  galleys,  would  have  sunk  them  at  once. 
The  Athenians  lost  seven  galleys  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  consternation.  All  the  misfortunes 
he  had  met  with,  ever  since  the  time  he  had  first  enjoyed  the  supreme  com 
mand,  came  into  his  mind  ;  and  he  was  now  involved  in  greater  than  any  of 
them  by  his  complying  with  the  advice  of  his  colleagues.  While  he  was  re- 
volving these  gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes's  fleet  was  seen  coming  forward  in 
great  pomp,  and  with  such  an  air  as  should  fill  the  enemy  with  dread ;  it  was 
now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-three  galleys, 
•on  board  of  which  were  five  thousand  fighting  men,  and  about  three  thousand 
irchers,  slingers,  and  bowmen.  All  these  galleys  were  richly  trimmed;  their 
prows  being  adorned  with  shining  streamers,  manned  with  stout  rowers,  com- 
manded by  good  ofiicers,  and  echoing  with  the  sound  of  clarions  and  trumpets ; 
Demosthenes  having  affected  an  air  of  pomp  and  triumph,  purposely  to  strike 
terror  into  the  enemy. j 

This  gallant  sight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond  expression.  They  did  not 
see  any  end,  or  even  the  least  suspension  of  their  calamities  ;  all  they  had 
hitherto  done  or  suffered  was  as  nothing,  and  their  work  was  to  begin  again. 
What  hopes  could  they  entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patience  of 
the  Athenians,  since,  though  they  had  a  camp  intrenched  in  the  middle  of  At- 
tica, they  were  however  able  to  send  a  second  army  intn  Sicily,  as  consider- 
able as  the  former ;  and  that  their  power,  as  well  as  their  courage,  seemed, 
notwithstanding  all  their  losses,  instead  of  diminishing,  to  increase  daily  ! 

Demosthenes,  having  made  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  state  of  things,  ima- 
gined that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  ^'^  lose  time  as  Nicias  had  done, 


*  This  engine,  so  violfx*  was  its  motion,  broke  through  a  valley  from  the  deck  to  the  hold. 
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who,  having  spread  a  universal  terror  at  his  first  arrival,  became  afterwards 
the  object  of  contempt,  tor  his  having  wintered  in  Catana,  instead  of  goin^ 
directly  to  Syracuse  :  and  had  afterwards  given  Gyiippus  an  opportunity  ot 
throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes,  that  he  shoufd  be 
able  to  carry  the  city  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  alarm 
which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would  spread  in  eveiy  part  of  it,  and  by  that 
means  should  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war:  otherwise,  he  intended  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  no  longer  harass  and  lessen  the  troons  by  fighting  undeci- 
sive battles  ;  nor  quite  exhaust  the  city  of  Athens,  by  empioyuig  its  ireasures  ir: 
needless  expenses. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipita*  resolution  of  Demosthenes, 
conjured  him  not  to  be  so  hasty,  but  to  take  tin.e  to  weigh  things  deliberalely, 
that  he  might  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  he  should  do.  He  observed  lo 
him.  that  the  enemy  would  be  ruined  by  delays  ;  that  their  provisions  as  well 
as  money  were  entirely  exhausted  ;  that  their  dlies  were  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning them  ;  that  they  must  soon  be  reduce!  to  such  extremity,  for  want  of 
provisions,  as  would  force  them  to  surrender  as  they  had  before  resolved  :  for 
there  were  certain  persons  in  Syracuse  who  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Nicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impatiei  t,  because  the  Syracusans  were 
tired  with  the  war  and  with  Gyiippus  ;  and  hat  should  the  necessity  to  which 
they  were  reduced  be  everso  little  increased  ihey  would  surrender  at  discretion. 
As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  and  would  not  declare  in  express 
terms,  that  sure  and  certain  advices  were  sent  him  of  whatever  was  transacted 
in  the  city,  his  remonstrances  were  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  timidity  and 
slowness  with  which  he  had  always  been  reproached.  "Such,"  said  they, 
**  are  his  usual  protraction,  delays,  distrusts  and  fearful  precaution,  wherebj' 
he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity,  and  extinguished  all  the  ardour  of  the  troops, 
in  not  marching  them  immediately  against  the  enemy  ;  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
by  deferring  to  attack  them,  till  hisownfoices  were  vveakened  and  despised." 
This  made  the  rest  of  the  generals  and  all  the  officer?  come  over  to  the  opinion, 
of  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  himself  was  at  last  forced  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose  the  wall  which  cut  the  con- 
travailation  of  the  besiegers,  confined  himself  to  the  attack  of  EpipoloB,  from  a 
supposition  that,  should  he  once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall  would  be  quite  unde- 
fended. He  therefore  took  provisions  for  five  days,  with  workmen,  implements, 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  him  to  defend  that  post  after  he  should  possess 
kimself  of  it.  As  there  was  no  going  up  to  it  in  the  daytime  undiscovered, 
be  marched  thither  in  the  night  with  all  his  forces,  followed  by  Eurymedon  and 
Menander  ;  Nicias  staying  behind  to  guard  the  camp.  They  went  up  by  the 
way  of  Euryalus,  as  before,  unperceived  by  the  sentinels  ;  attackecf  the  first 
intrenchment,  and  stormed  it,  after  killing  part  of  those  who  defended  it. 
Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his 
soldiers  from  cooling,  and* not  delay  the  execution  of  his  design,  marched  for- 
ward. During  this  interval,  the  forces  of  the  city,  sustained  by  Gyiippus, 
marched  under  arms  out  of  the  intrenchments.  Being  seized  with  astonish- 
ment, which  the  darkness  of  the  night  increased,  they  were  immediately 
repulsed  and  put  to  flight.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  disorder,  to  force 
whatever  might  resist  their  arms,  lest  the  enemy  might  rally  again,  should 
time  be  allowed  them  to  breathe,  and  recover  from  their  surprise,  they  wcra 
stopt  on  a  sudden  by  the  Boeotians,  who  made  a  vigorous  stand,  and  marching 
against  the  Athenians  with  their  pikes  presented,  they  repulsed  them  with  great 
shouts,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  This  spread  a  universal  terror  through 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Those  who  fled,  either  forced  along  such  as  were  ad 
rancing  to  their  assistance,  or  else,  mistaking  ♦bom  for  enemies,  turned  theii 
arms  against  them.  They  now  were  all  mixed  indiscriminately,  it  being  im- 
possible to  discover  objects  In  the  horrors  of  a  night,  which  was  not  so  gloomy 
as  entirely  to  make  objects  imperceptible,  nor  yet  light  enough  to  distinguiso 
those  which  were  seen.     The  Athenians  sought  for  one  another  to  no  purpose: 
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and  from  their  often  asking  the  Tsoord^  by  which  only  they  were  able  to  know 
one  another,  a  strange  confusion  of  sounds  was  heard,  which  occasioned  no 
little  disorder ;  not  to  mention  that  they,  by  this  means,  divulged  the  word  to 
the  enemy,  and  could  not  learn  theirs  ;  because,  by  their  beirig  logeU.c,^:,  a:£4 
in  a  body,  they  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  In  themean  time,  those  who  were 
pursued,  threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many  were  dashc<^ 
to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and  as  most  of  those  who  escaped,  straggled  fiom  on^. 
another  up  and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  the  noxi 
day  by  the  enemy's  horse  who  pursued  them.  Two  thousand  Athenians  werff 
slain  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  were  taken  ;  those  wh(? 
fled  having  throTT'  >',m  away,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  escape 
over  the  precipices. 

SECTION    XIV. — THE    ATHENIANS     AGAIN     HAZARD    A    SEA-FIGHT,    AND    ARE    DE' 
FEATED.       NICIAS    AND    DEMOSTHENES    SENTENCED    TO    DIE,    AND   EXECUTED. 

The  Athenian  generals,  after  sustaining  so  great  a  loss,  were  in  a  great 
dilemma,  and  did  not  know  how  to  act  in  the  present  discouragement  and  de- 
ipair  of  the  troops,  who  died  daily,  either  by  the  diseases  of  the  autumn,  or  by 
the  bad  air  of  the  fens  near  which  they  were  encamped.  Demosthenes  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave  the  countiy  immediately, 
since  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  so  important  an  enterprise  ;  especially  as  the 
season  was  not  too  far  advanced  for  sailing  ;  and  that  they  had  ships  enough  to 
force  a  passage,  in  case  the  enemy  should  dispute  it  with  them.  He  declared, 
that  it  would  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Athens,  than  for  them  to  continue  that  of  Syracuse,  by  which 
they  exhausted  themselves  to  no  jDurpose  ;  that  he  was  certain  they  would  not 
be  reinforced  by  a  new  army  ;  ard  that  they  could  not  hope  to  overcome  the 
enemy  with  the  weak  one  under  their  command.* 

Nicias  was  sensible,  that  the  aiguments  his  colleagtie  used  were  very  just; 
and  he  himself  was  of  his  opinion  :  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid,  lest  so 
public  a  confession  of  the  weak  condition  to  which  the}^  were  reduced,  and 
their  resolution  to  leave  Sicily,  the  report  of  which  would  certainly  reach  the 
enemy,  should  complete  the  ruin  of  their  affairs,  and  perhaps  make  them  una- 
ble to  execute  their  resolution  when  they  should  attempt  it.  Besides,  they  had 
some  little  hopes  left  that  the  besieged,  being  themselves  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremity by  their  absolute  want  of  provisions  and  money,  would  at  last  be  in- 
clined to  surrender  upon  honourable  terms.  Thus,  although  he  was  in  reality 
uncertain  and  wavering,  he  insinuated,  that  he  did  not  care  to  quit  Sicily,  till 
the  Athenians  should  have  first  sent  orders  for  that  purpose  :  and  that  other- 
wise they  would  be  highly  displeased  ;  that  as  those  who  were  to  judge  them, 
had  not  been  eye  witnesses  of  the  state  of  things,  they  would  be  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  at  the  instigation  of  some  orator,  certainly  condemn  them : 
that  most  of  those  men,  who  now  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  vehemence 
against  the  difficulties  they  laboured  under,  would  then  change  their  note,  and 
accuse  them  of  having  been  bribed  to  raise  the  siege  ;  that  knowing  so  well, 
as  he  did,  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Athenians,  he  chose  to  die  glori- 
ously by  the  enemy's  sword,  rather  than  be  ignominiously  condemned  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 

These  reasons,  though  they  appeared  veiy  strong,  were  not  yet  able  to  con- 
vince Demosthenes ;  and  it  was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  only  proper  choice  they 
could  make,  would  be  to  retfre.  However,  as  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
former  opinion,  he  was  afraid  of  insisting  upon  this  ;  and  he  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  come  into  that  of  Nicias,  from  imagining,  with  many  others,  that  this 
general  might  have  some  secret  resource,  as  he  was  so  firmly  resolved  to  stay. 
Gylippus,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had  brought  a  great  body 
of  troops  with  him.  This  new  reinforcement  terrified  the  Athenians  exceed- 
ingly, whose  army  diminished  daily  by  sickness  ;  and  they  now  began  to  re 
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V^nl  tlieir  not  having  raised  the  siege,  especially  as  the  besieged  were  prepa- 
ring to  attack  them  both  by  sea  and  land.  Besides,  Nicias  no  longer  opposed 
this  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it  kept  secret.  Orders  were  there- 
fore given,  as  privately  as  possible,  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  setting  sail 
with  the  utmost  expedition.* 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they  were  going  to  set  sail,  wholly 
b^U;'^?pected  by  the  enem3%  who  were  far  from  surmising  they  would  leave  Si- 
cily ii  'X)n,'Jlii  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
]ost  all  i'*  -ileY.^cur  ;  which  terrified  Nicias  and  Uie  whole  army,  who,  from 
ignorance  t..^'^  -uperstition,  were  astonished  at  so  sudden  a  change,  the  causes 
of  which  the>  J  not  know,  and  therefore  dreaded  the  consequences  of  it. 
They  then  consulted  the  soothsayers,  who,  being  equally  unacquainted  with 
the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  only  augmented  their  consternation.  It  was 
the  custom,  after  such  accidents  had  happened,  to  suspend  their  enterprises 
but  for  three  days.  The  soothsayers  pronounced,  that  he  must  not  sail  till 
three  times  nine  days  were  past ;  these  are  the  words  of  Thucydides,  which 
doubtless  was  a  mysterious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Nicias,  scru- 
pulous to  a  fault,  and  full  of  a  mistaken  veneration  for  tiiese  blind  interpreters 
of  the  will  of  the  gods,  declared  that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revolution  of  the 
moon  ;  and  not  return  till  the  same  day  of  the  next  month  ;  as  if  he  had  not 
seen  the  planet  veiy  clearlj',  the  instant  it  had  emerged  from  that  part  which 
was  darkened  by  the  intervention  of  the  earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news  of  the  intended  departure 
of  the  Athenians  being  soon  spread  over  the  city,  a  resolution  was  taken  to  at- 
tack the  besiegers  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Syracusans  began  the  first  day 
by  attacking  the  intrenchments,  and  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy. 
On  the  morrow  they  made  a  second  attack  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sailed  with 
seventy-six  galleys,  against  eighty-six  of  the  Athenians.  Eurymedon,  who 
commanded  the  right  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  spread  along  the  shore  to 
surround  them,  this  movement  proved  fatal  to  him  :  for,  as  he  was  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  Syracusans,  after  forcing  the  main  battle,  which 
was  in  th«^  centre,  attacked  him  ;  drove  him  vigorously  into  the  gulf  called 
Dascon,  and  there  defeated  him  entirely.  Eurymedon  lost  his  life  in  the  en- 
gagement. They  afterwards  gave  chase  to  the  rest  of  the  galleys,  and  run 
them  against  the  shore.  Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  land-army,  seeing 
the  Athenian  galleys  were  forced  aground,  and  not  able  to  return  into  their 
stoccade,  landed  with  part  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  soldiers,  incase 
they  should  be/orced  to  run  ashore  ;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room  to 
tow  such  galleys  as  they  might  have  taken.  However,  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
Tyrrhenians,  who  were  posted  on  that  side,  and  obliged  by  the  Athenians,  who 
flew  to  sustain  them,  to  retire  with  some  loss  as  far  as  the  moor  called  Lysim- 
elia,  which  lay  near  it.  The  latter  saved  most  of  their  ships,  eighteen  ex- 
cepted, which  were  taken  by  the  Syracusans,  and  their  crews  cut  to  pieces  by 
them.  After  this,  resolving  to  burn  the  rest,  they  filled  an  old -vessel  with  com- 
bustible materials  ;  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  thej  drove  it  by  the  help  of  the 
wind  against  the  Athenians,  wno  nevertheless  extinguished  the  fire,  and  drove 
off  that  ship. 

Each  side  erected  trophies  ;  the  Syracusans  for  the  defeat  of  Eurymedon, 
and  the  advantage  they  had  gained  the  day  before  ;  and  the  Athenians,  foi 
their  having  driven  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  moor,  and  put  the  other  part  to 
flight.  But  the  minds  of  the  two  nations  were  very  differently  disposed.  The 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  at  the  arrival 
of  Demosthenes  with  his  fleet,  seeing  themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement, resumed  fresh  hope,  and  assured  themselves  of  a  complete  victoiy 
over  their  enemies.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  frustrated  of  their  only 
resource,  and  overcome  by  sea,  so  contrary  to  their  expectations,  entirely  lost 
courage,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  retiring. 
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The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource,  and  prevent  their  escaping, 
sh'jl  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  which  was  about  five  hundred  paces  wide, 
with  galleys  placed  cross-wise,  and  other  vessels  fixed  with  anchors  and  iron 
chains  ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  battle, 
in  case  they  should  have  courage  to  engage  again.  When  the  Athenians  saw 
H)-«"mselves  thus  hemmed  in,  the  generals  and  principal  officers  assembled,  in 
order  to  deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  They  were  in  absolute 
want  of  provisions,  which  was  owing  to  their  having  forbid  the  people  of  Ca- 
tana  to  bring  any,  from  the^iopes  they  entertained  of  their  being  able  to  retire  ; 
and  they  could  not  procure  any  from  other  places,  unless  they  were  masters 
of  the  sea.  This  made  them  resolve  to  venture  a  sea-fight.  In  this  view, 
they  were  determined  to  leave  their  old  camp,  and  to  intrench  themselves  on 
the  .«^hore5  near  their  ships,  in  the  smallest  compass  possible.  Their  design 
was  to  leave  some  forces  in  that  place  to  guard  their  baggage  and  the  sick  ; 
an/l  to  fight  with  the  rest  on  board  all  the  ships  they  should  have  saved.  They 
ini(?nded  to  retire  into  Catana,  in  case  they  should  be  victorious  ;  otherwise, 
to  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  to  march  by  land  to  the  nearest  city  belonging 
to  their  allies. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  Niclas  immediately  filled  a  hundred  and  ten 
galleys,  the  others  having  lost  their  oars,  with  the  flower  of  his  infantry  ;  and 
drew  up  the  rest  of  the  forces,  particularly  the  bowmen,  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  shore.  As  the  Athenians  dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Syracusan 
galleys,  Nicias  had  provided  harping-irons  to  grapple  them,  in  order  to  break 
the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  immediately  to  close  fight  as  on  shore.  But 
the  enemy  perceiving  this,  covered  the  prows  and  upper  part  of  their  galleys 
with  leather  to  prevent  their  being  so  easily  laid  hold  of.  The  commanders 
on  both  sides  had  employed  all  their  eloquence  to  animate  their  men  ;  and  none 
could  ever  have  been  prompted  from  stronger  motives :  for  the  battle  which 
was  about  to  be  fought,  was  to  determine  not  only  their  lives  and  liberties,  but 
also  the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.     The  Athenians  being  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  easily  took  those  ships  \vhich  defended  the  entrance  of 
it :  but,  when  they  attem.pted  to  break  the  chain  of  the  rest,  to  widen  the  pas- 
sage, the  enemy  came  up  from  all   quarters.     As  near  two  hundred  galleys 
came  rushing  on  each  side,  in  a  narrow  place,  there  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  very  great  confusion  ;  and  the  vessels  could  not  easily  advance  or  re- 
tire, nor  turn  about  to  renew  the  attack.     The  beaks  of  the  galleys,  for  this 
reason,  did  very  little  execution  ;  but  there  were  very  furious  and  frequent 
discbarges.     The  Athenians  were  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  stones,  which 
always  did  execution  from  whatever  place  they  were  thrown ;    Avhereas   they 
defended  themselves  only  by  shooting  dai  ts  and  arrows,  which,  by  the  motion 
of  the  ships  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  did  not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means 
the  greatest  part  of  them  did  very  little  execution.      Ariston  the  pilot  had 
given  the  Syracusans  this  counsel.     These  discharges  being  over,  the  soldiers, 
heavily  armed,  attempted  to  enter  the  enemy's  ships,  in  order  to  fight  hana 
to  hand  :  and  it  often  happened,  that  while  they  were  climbing  up  one  side, 
their  own  ships  were  entered  on  the  other  ;  and  two  or  three  ships  would   he 
grappled  to  one,  which  occasioned  a  great  perplexity  and  confusion.     Further, 
the  noise  of  the  ships  that  dashed  one  against  the  other.Jhe  different  cries  of  the 
victors  and  vanquished,  prevented  the  orders  of  the  officers  from  being  heard. 
The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence, 
to  secure  their  return  into  their  own  country  ;  and  this  the  enemy  endeavoured 
their  utmost  to  prevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  more  complete  and 
more   glorious  victory.     The  two  land-armies,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  shore,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran 
to  the  walls,  while  the  rest,  kneeling  in  the  temples,  were  imploring  Heaven 
to  give  success  to  their  citizens.     All  these  saw  clearly,  because  of  their  littlt 
distance  from  the  fleets,  every  thing  that  passed  ;  and  contemplated  the  battl« 
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as  from  an  amphitheatre,  but  not  without  great  anxiety  and  terror.  Attentive 
to,  and  shuddering  at  every  movement,  at  the  sev*eral  changes  which  happened, 
they  discovered  the  concern  they  had  jn  the  battle,  their  fears,  their  hopes, 
their  grief,  their  joy,  by  different  cries,  and  different  gestures:  stretching  out 
their  hands,  sometimes  towards  the  combatants  to  animate  them,  and  at  other 
times  towards  heaven,  to  implore  the  succour  and  protection  of  the  gods.  At 
last,  the  Athenian  fleet,  after  sustaining  a  long  battle,  and  a  vigorous  resistance, 
was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  against  the  shore.  The  Syracusans,  who  were 
spectators  of  this  victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  an  universal  shout, 
the  news  of  this  victory.  The  victors,  now  masters  of  the  sea,  and  sailing  with 
a  favourable  wind  towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  trophy  ;  while  the  Athenians, 
who  were  quite  dejected  and  overpowered,  did  not  so  much  as  request  that 
their  dead  soldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  sad 
duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to  choose  ;  either  to  attempt 
the  passage  a  second  time,  for  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers  sufficient,  or 
to  abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land.  Demosthenes  pro- 
posed the  former ;  but  the  sailors,  in  the  deepest  affliction,  refused  to  obey, 
fully  persuaded  that  it  woul4  be  impossible  for  them  to  §ustain  a  second  en- 
gagement. The  second  method  was  therefore  resolved  upon,  and  accordingly 
they  prepared  to  set  out  in  the  night,  to  conceal  the  march  of  their  army  from 
the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  suspected  their  design,  was  very  sensible  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  suffer  so  great  a  body  of  forces  to  escape : 
since  they  otherwise  might  fortify  themselves  in  some  corner  of  the  island,  and 
renew  the  war.  The  Syracusans  were  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  their  fes- 
tivity and  rejoicings,  and  meditating  nothing  but  how  they  might  best  divert 
themselves,  after  the  toils  they  had  sustained  in  fight.  They  were  then  so- 
lemnizing the  festival  of  Hercules.  To  desire  the  Syracusans  to  take  up  arms 
again,  in  order  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them  from  their 
diversions  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  would  have  been  to  no  purpose  ;  for 
which  reason  another  expedient  was  employed.  Hermocrates  sent  qui  a  few 
horsemen,  who  were  to  pass  for  friends  of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to 
cry  aloud,  "  Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  daylight ;  for  the  Syracusans  lie  in 
ambush  for  him,  and  have  seized  on  the  passes."  This  false  advice  stopped 
Nicias  at  once  ;  and  he  did  not  even  set  out  the  next  day,  in  order  that  the 
soldiers  might  have  more  time  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  carry  off 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  abandon  the  rest. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  seizing  the  avenues.  The  next  morning 
early,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  difficult  passes,  fortified  those 
places  where  the  river  was  fordable,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  spread  de- 
tachments of  horse  up  and  down  the  plain  ;  so  thu:  there  was  not  one  place 
through  which  the  Athenians  could  pass  without  fighting.  They  set  out  upon 
their  march  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  with  design  to  retire  to  Catana. 
The  whole  army  was  in  an  inexpressible  consternation,  to  see  such  great  num- 
bers of  men,  either  dead  or  dying,  some  of  whom  were  left  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  Those  who  were  sick  and 
wounded  conjured  them  with  tears,  to  take  them  along  with  the  army,  and 
held  by  their  clothes  when  they  were  going;  or  dragging  themselves  af- 
ter them,  followed  them  as  far  as  their  strength  would  permit ;  and  when  this 
failed,  they  had  recourse  to  tears,  sighs,  and  imprecations  ;  and  sending  up 
towards  heaven  plaintive  and  dying  groans,  they  called  upon  the  gods  as  well 
as  men  to  avenge  their  cruelty,  while  every  place  echoed  with  lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition.  All  men  were  seized 
with  the  deepest  melancholy.  They  were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage  and 
anguish,  when  they  represented  *o  themselves  the  greatness  from  which  thev 
were  fallen,  the  extreme  misery  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  still 
freater  evils  from  which  they  foresaw  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  e»- 
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cape.  They  could  not  bear  the  comparison  for  ever  present  in  their  thoughts. 
of  the  triumphant  state  in  which  they  had  left  Athens,  in  the  midst  of  the  good 
wishes  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  with  the  ignominy  of  their  retreat,  ag- 
gravated by  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  spectacle,  and  that  which  most  de- 
served compassion,  was  Nicias.  Dejected  and  worn  out  by  a  tedious  illness  ; 
deprived  of  the  most  necessary  things,  at  a  time  when  his  age  and  infirmities 
required  them  most ;  pierced,  not  only  with  his  private  grief,  but  with  that  of 
others,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  heart ;  this  great  man,  superior  to  all  his 
evils,  thought  of  nothing,  but  how  he  might  best  comfort  his  soldiers,  and  re- 
vive their  courage.  He  ran  up  and  down  in  all  places,  crying  aloud,  that  mat- 
ters were  not  yet  desperate,  and  that  other  armies  had  escaped  from  greater 
dangers  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  accuse  themselves,  or  grieve  too  immode- 
rately, for  misfortunes  which  they  had  not  occasioned  ;  that  if  they  had  of- 
fended some  god,  his  vengeance  must  be  satiated  by  this  time  ;  that  fortune  af' 
ter  having  so  long  favoured  the  enemy,  would  at  last  be  tired  of  persecuting 
them  ;  that  their  bravery  and  their  numbers  made  them  still  formidable,  be- 
ing still  near  forty  thousand  strong  ;  that  no  city  in  Sicily  would  be  able  to 
withstand  them,  nor  prevent  their  settling  wherever  they  might  think  proper  ; 
that  they  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  take  care  severally  oi  themselves,  and 
march  in  good  order ;  that  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  retreat,  which  was 
npw^  become  their  only  resource,  they  would  not  only  save  themselves,  but 
also  their  country,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its  former  grandeur. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx  ; 
the  first  being  commanded  by  Nicias,  and  the  second  by  Demosthenes,  with 
the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Being  come  to  the  river  Anapis,  they  forced  the 
passage,  and  afterwards  were  chained  by  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  well  as 
archers,  who  discharged  perpetually  upon  them.  They  were  annoyed  in  this 
manner  during  several  days  march  ;  every  one  of  the  passes  being  guarded, 
and  the  Athenians  being  obliged  to  dispute  every  inch  of  their  way.  The  ene- 
my did  not  care  to  hazard  a  battle  against  an  army,  which  despair  alone  might 
render  invincible  ;  and  the  instant  the  Athenians  offered  the  Syracusans  battle, 
the  latter  retired ;  but  whenever  the  former  would  proceed  in  their  march, 
they  advanced  and  charged  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  troops 
wore  leduced,  being  in  extreme  want  of  provisions,  and  great  numbers  oi 
them  wounded,  judged  it  adviseable  to  retire  towards  the  sea,  by  a  quite  con 
traiy  way  from  that  in  which  they  then  marched,  and  to  make  directly  for  Ca 
marina  and  Gela,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they  first  intended.  They 
set  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a  great  number  of  fires.  The  retreat  wa? 
made  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  as  generally  happens  to  great  armies  in 
the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  night,  e.specially  when  the  enemy  is  not  far  off. 
However,  the  van-guard,  commanded  by  Nicias,  retired  in  good  order  ;  but 
above  half  the  rear-guard,  with  Demosthenes  at  their  head,  separated  from  the 
main  '''»dy,  and  lost  their  way.  On  the  next  day  the  Syracusans,  who,  on  the 
report  oi  their  retreat,  had  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  came  up  with 
him  about  noon  ;  and  having  surrounded  him  with  their  horse,  they  drove  biin 
into  a  narrow  place  inclosed  with  a  w^all,  where  his  soldiers  fought  like  lions. 
Perceiving  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  they  were  oppressed  with  fatigue, 
and  covered  with  wounds,  they  gave  the  islanders  leave  to  retire,  which  ytnnc 
of  them  accepted  ;  and  afterwards  spared  the  lives  of  the  rest,  who  surrendered 
at  discretion  with  Demosthenes,  after  having  stipulated,-  that  they  should  not 
06  put  to  death,  nor  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  About  six  thousand 
soldiers  surrendered  on  these  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  the  same  eveni-ng  at  the  river  Erineus,  and  passing  it,  en 
camped  on  a  mountain,  where  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next  day,  and 
summoned  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  Demosthenes  had  done.     Nicias 
could  not  persuade  himself  at  first,  that  what  they  told  liim  concernnig  tliat 
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general  was  true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to  send  some  horse  for  informa- 
tion. Upon  their  returning  with  the  news  that  Demosthenes  had  really  surren- 
dered  in  that  manner,  Nicias  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  upon 
condition  that  they  would  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with  his  forces,  and 
to  give  as  many  Athenians  for  hostages  as  they  should  be  obliged  to  pay  ta- 
len[«.  But  the  enemy  rejected  this  proposal  witu  disdain  and  insolence,  and 
renewed  the  attack.  "Nicias,  though  in  absolute  want  of  all  things,  yet,  sus- 
tained the  charge  the  whole  night,  and  marched  towards  the  river  Asinarus 
"vVhen  they  were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracusans  advancing  up  to  them, 
threw  most  of  them  into  the  stream  ;  the  rest  having  already  plunged  volun- 
tarily into  it  to  quench  their  thirst.  Here,  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  havoc 
was  made,  the  poor  wrelches  being  butchered  without  the  least  pity  as  they 
vrere  drinking.  Nicias,  finding  all  lojt,  and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal  spec- 
tacle, surrendered  at  discretion  ;  upon  condition  that  Gylippus  should  discon- 
tinue the  fight,  and  spare  the  rest  of  the  army.  A  great  number  were  killed, 
and  more  taken  prisoners,  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them.  The  Athen- 
ians seemed  to  have  been  displeased  with  their  general  for  surrendering  in 
this  manner  at  discretion  ;  and  for  this  reason,  his  name  was  omitted  in  a  pub- 
lic monument,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  those  commanders  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country.* 

The  victors  adorned  with  the  arms  taken  from  the  prisoners,  the  finest  and 
largest  trees  they  could  find  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  made  trophies 
of  these  trees  ;  when  crowning  themselves  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  dress- 
ing their  horses  in  the  richest  caparisons,  and  cropping  those  of  their  enemies, 
they  entered  triumphantly  into  Syracuse,  after  having  happil}'^  terminated 
the  znof^t  considerable  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been  engaged  with  the 
Greeks,  and  w^on,  by  their  strength  and  valour,  a  most  signal  and  most  com- 
plete victory.  The  next  day  a  council  was  held,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  prisoners.  Diodes,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  greatest  author- 
ity among  the  people,  proposed  that  all  the  Athenians  who  were  born  of  free 
parents,  and  all  such  Sicilians  as  haH  joined  with  them,  should  be  imprisoned, 
and  only  two  measures  of  flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them  daily  ;  that  the 
slaves  and  all  the  allies  should  be  publicly  sold  ;  and  that  the  two  Athenian 
generals  should  be  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

This  last  article  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  all  the  wise  and  compassionate 
Syracusans.  Hermocrates,  who  was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and  justice, 
attempted  to  make  some  remonstrances  to  the  people,  but  they  would  not  hear 
him,  and  the  shouts  which  echoed  on  all  sides  prevented  him  from  continuing 
his  speech.  At  that  instant  an  old  man,  named  Nicolaus,  venerable  for  his  great 
age  and  gravity,  who  in  this  war  had  lost  two  sons,  the  only  heirs  to  his  name  and 
estate,  made  his  servants  carry  him  to  the  tribunal  for  harrangues  ;  and  the  in- 
stant he  appeared,  a  profound  silence  was  maintained.  "  You  here  behold," 
said  he,  "  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt  more  than  any  other  Syracusan,  the 
fatal  effects  of  this  war,  by  the  death  of  two  sons,  who  formed  all  the  conso- 
lation and  were  the  onl}^  supports  of  my  old'  age.  I  cannot  indeed  forbear 
admiring  their  courage  and  felicity,  in  sacrificing,  to  their  country's  welfare,  a 
life  of  which  they  would  one  day  have  been  deprived  by  the  common  course 
of  nature  :  but  then  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with  the  cruel  wound 
which  their  death  has  made  in  my  heart,  nor  forbear  hating  and  detesting  the 
Athenians,  the  authors  of  this  unnappy  war,  as  the  murderers  of  my  children. 
But,  however,  I  cannot  conceal  one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  I  am  less  sen- 
sible to  my  private  affliction,  than  to  the  honour  of  my  country  :  and  I  see  it 
exposed  to  eternal  infamy,  by  the  barbarous  advice  which  is  now  given  you. 
The  Athenians  indeed  merit  the  worst  treatment,  and  every  kind  of  punish- 
ment that  could  be  inflicted  on  them,  for  so  unjustly  declaring  war  against  us  : 
but  have  not  the  gods,  the  just  avengers  of  crimes,  punished  them  and  avenged 
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iss  ftufticiently  ?  When  their  generals  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sunrendeietl, 
did  they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  having  their  h'ves  spared  ?  And,  if  we 
put  them  to  de^'L,  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  avoid  the  just  reproach  of  our 
having  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  dishonoured  our  victory  by  an  unheard- 
of  crueJt}^  ?  How  !  Will  you  suffer  your  glory  to  be  thus  sullifed  in  the  face  ot 
the  whole  world,  and  have  it  said,  that  a  nation,  who  first  dedicated  a  temple 
in  iheir  city  to  clemency,  had  not  found  any  in  yours  ?  Surely  victories  and 
triumphs  do  not  give  immortal  glory  to  a  city  ;  but  the  exercising  mercy 
towards  a  vanquit»Iied  enemy,  the  using  moderation  in  the  greatest  prosperity, 
and  fearing  to  offend  the  gods  by  a  haughty  and  insolent  pride.  You  doubtlcf. 
have  not  forgot,  that  this  Nicias,  whose  fate  you  are  going  to  pronounce,  was 
the  very  man  who  pleaded  your  cause  in  the  assembly  of  the  Athenians  ;  and 
employed  all  his  influence,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  eloquence,  to  dissuade 
his  country  from  embarking  in  this  war.  Should  you  therefore  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death  on  this  worthy  gentral,  would  it  be  a  just  reward  for  the  ze.ii 
he  showed  for  your  interest  ?  With  regard  to  myself,  death  would  be  Iessgrie\- 
ous  to  me,  than  the  sight  of  so  horrid  an  injustice,  committed  by  my  country- 
men and  fellow-citizens."* 

The  people  seemed  moved  to  compassion,  at  this  speech,  especially  as,  when 
this  venerable  old  man  first  rose  up,  they  expected  to  hear  him  cry  aloud 
for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  brought  all  his  calamities  upon  him,  instead 
of  suing  for  their  pardon.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  having  expatiated 
with  vehemence,  on  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  their  republic  had  ex- 
ercised on  several  cities  belonging  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient 
allies,  the  inveteracy  which  their  commanders  had  shown  against  Syracuse, 
and  the  evils  they  would  have  made  it  suffer,  had  they  been  victorious  ;  the 
afflictions  and  groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracusans,  who  bewailed  the  death 
of  their  children  and  near  relations,  whose  manes  could  be  appeased  no  other 
way  than  by  the  blood  of  their  murderers  :  on  these  representations,  the  peo- 
ple returned  to  their  sanguinary  resolution,  and  followed  the  advice  of  Diodes 
in  every  respect.  Gylippus  used  his  utmost  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  have 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  given  up  to  him,  especially  as  he  had  taken  them,  in 
order  to  carry  them  to  Lacedaemon.  But  his  demand  was  rejected  with  a 
haughty  scorn,  and  the  two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wise  ana  compassionate  men  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears,  for  the 
tragical  fate  of  two  such  illustrious  personages,  and  particularly  for  Nicias, 
who,  of  all  men  of  his  time,  seemed  least  to  merit  so  ignominious  and  untimely 
an  end.  When  people  recollected  the  speeches  and  remonstrances  he  had 
made,  to  prevent  this  war  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  when  they  considered  how 
high  a  regard  he  had  always  retained  for  things  relating  to  religion  ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  tempted  to  exclaim  against  Providence,  in  seeing  that  the 
man,  who  had  ever  shown  the  highest  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  hbid  ah^ays 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  their  honour  and  worship,  should  be  so  ill 
rewarded  by  them,  and  meet  with  no  better  fate  than  the  most  abandoned 
wretches.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  calamities  of  good  men  should  inspire 
the  heathens  with  such  thoughts,  and  make  them  murmur  and  despond  ;  since 
they  did  not  know  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  mines-,  "  prisons  of  Syracuse,"  where, 
crowded  one  upon  the  other,  they  suffered  incredible  torments  for  eight  months. 
Here  they  were  for  ever  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  scorched 
in  the  day-time  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  frozen  in  the  night  by  the 
colds  of  autumn  ;  paisoned  by  the  stench  of  their  own  excrements,  by  the  car- 
cases of  those  who  died  of  their  wounds  and  sickness  :  in  fine,  worn  out  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  for  the  daily  allowance  to  each  was  but  a  small  measure  of 
*fater,  and  two  of  meal.     Those  who  were  taken  out  of  this  place  two  months 
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atier..  in  order  lo  be  sold  as  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  citizens  who  had  con- 
cealed their  condition,  found  a  less  rig:orous  fate.  Their  wisdom,  their  pa- 
tience, and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modesty,  were  of  great  advantage  to 
Ihem,  for  they  were  soon  restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  kiiidc?i 
and  most  generous  treatment  from  their  masters.  Several  of  them  even  owed 
the  good  usage  they  met  with  to  Eunpides,  the  finest  scenes  of  whose  trage- 
dies they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  them  ;  so 
that  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  they  went  and  saluted  that  poet 
as  their  deliverer,  and  informed  him  of  the  admirable  effects  wrought  in  theii 
favour  by  his  veises.     . 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the  citizens  would  not  be- 
lieve it  at  first;  and  were  so  far  from  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sentenced 
that  man  to  death  who  had  first  published  it.  But  when  it  was  confirmed,  all 
the  Athenians  were  seized  w^th  the  utmost  consternation ;  and,  as  if  themselves 
had  not  decreed  the  w^ar,  they  vented  their  rage  and  resentment  against  the 
orators  who  had  promoted  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  against  the  soothsayers, 
who  by  their  oracles,  or  supposed  prodigies,  had  flattered  them  with  the  hopes 
of  success.  They  had  never  been  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition  as 
now;  having  neither  horse,  foot,  money,  galleys,  nor  mariners;  in  a  word, 
they  were  in  the  deepest  despair,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  enemy, 
eiate  with  so  great  a  victory,  and  strengthened  by  the  revolt  of  the  allies,  would 
come  and  invade  Athens,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  the  forces  of  Pelo- 
ponessus.*  Cicero  had  reason  to  observe,  speaking  of  the  battles  in  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  that  i.t  was  there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as  their  gal- 
leys, were  ruined  and  sunk  ;  and  that,  in  this  harbour,  the  power  and  glory  ot 
the  Athenians  were  miserably  shipwrecked.! 

The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  wholly  dejected, 
but  resumed  courage.  The^  now  resolved  to  raise  money  on  all  sides,  and  to 
import  timber  for  building  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe  the  allies,  and  particularly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Eubcea.  They  retrenched  all  superfluous  ex- 
penses, and  established  a  new  council  of  aged  men,  who  were  to  weigh  and 
examine  all  affairs  before  they  should  be  proposed  to  the  people.  In  fine, 
Ihey  omitted  nothing  which  might  be  of  service  in  the  present  conjuncture  ; 
the  alarm  which  they  were  in,  and  their  common  danger,  obliging  every  indi- 
vidual to  be  attentive  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  submissive  to  all  ad- 
vice that  might  promote  its  interest. 

The  defeat  of^  the  army  under  Nicias  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Athens, 
of  which  the  ancient  form  of  government  was  entirely  changed  by  Lysander. 

CHAPTER  II. 
This  chapter  is  the  sequel  of  the  preceding  book,  and  contains  the  last  eight 
y*»ars  of  the  Peloponessian  war,  during  as  many  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus. 

SECTION  I. — CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  IN  SICILY,  &C. 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse  gave  occasion  for  great  move- 
ments throughout  all  Greece.  The  people,  who  had  not  yet  joined  either 
side,  and  w^aited  to  be  determined  by  the  event,  resolved  to  declare  against 
them.  The  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  believed,  that  the  time  was  come  to 
deliver  them  for  ever  from  the  expenses  of  war,  which  lay  very  heavy  upon 
them,  by  the  speedy  and  final  ruin  of  Athens.  Those  of  Athens,  who  fol- 
lowed them  .onl}''  out  of  constraint,  seeing  no  appearance  of  any  future  re- 
source for  that  republic,  after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had  received,  thought  it 
best  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture,  for  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  dependence,  and  resuming  their  liberty.     Dispositions  of  this  kind 
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inspiied  the  Lricedremonians  with  great  views,  which  were  supported  by  the 
hopes  they  had  conceived  that  their  Sicilian  allies  would  join  them  \u  the 
spring,  with  a  naval  force,  augmented  by  the  ruins  of  the  Athenian  fleet.* 

In  fact  the  people  of  Eubfea,  Chio,  and  Lesbos,  with  several  others,  gave 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  understand,  that  they  were  ready  to  quit  the  party  of 
the  Athenians,  if  they  would  take  them  under  their  protection.  At  the  same 
time  caine  deputies  from  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus.  The  first  was  go- 
vernor of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  latler  of  the  Hellespont.  1'hese  viceroys  of 
Darius  wanted  neither  application  nor  aeal  for  the  interest  of  their  master. 
Tissaphernes,  proojising  the  Lacedaemonians  all  the  necessary  expenses  /or 
their  troops,  pressed  them  to  arm  directly,  and  to  join  him  ;  because  the  Athen- 
ian fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  usual  contributions  in  his  province, 
•ind  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  remit  those  of  preceding  years  to  'die  kii;g. 
He  hoped  besides,  with  that  powerful  aid,  to  get  into  his  hands,  with  more 
ease,  a  certain  nobleman,  who  had  revolted,  and  whom  he  had  the  king's  or- 
ders to  send  to  him  dead  or  alive.  This  was  Amorges,  the  bastard  of  Fisuth- 
nes.  Pharnabasus,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  ships  to  reduce  the  cities  ot 
the  Hellespont  from  their  subjection  to  the  Athenians,  who  also  prevented  him 
from  levying  the  tributes  of  his  government.! 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by  satisfying  Tissaphernes  ; 
and  the  influence  of  Alcibiades  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  that  resolu- 
tion. He  embarked  with  Calcidaeus  for  Chio,  which  took  arms  upon  their  ar- 
rival, and  declared  for  the  Lacedaemonians.  Upon  the  news  of  this  revolt, 
the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  thousand  talentsj  out  of  the  treasury,  which 
had  been  deposited  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  having  repealed 
the  decree  which  prohibited  it.  Miletus  also  revolted  soon  after.  Tissapher- 
nes, having  joined  his  troops  with  those  of  Sparta,  attacked  and  took  the  city 
of  lasus,  in  which  Amorges  had  shut  himself  up,  who  was  taken  alive  and 
sent  into  Persia. §  That  governor  gave  a  month's  pay  to  the  whole  army,  at  a 
drachm,  or  ten  pence  a  day  to  each  soldier,  observing  that  he  had  orders  to 
give  them  only  half  that  sum  for  the  future. 

Calcidaeus  then  made  a  treaty  with  Tissapiiernes,  in  the  name  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, one  of  the  principal  articles  of  which  was,  that  all  the  country 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  king  or  his  predecessors,  should  remain  in  his 
hands.  It  was  renewed  some  time  after  by  Theramenes,  another  general  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  with  some  small  alterations.  But,  when  this  treaty  came 
to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  was  found  that  too  great  concessions  had  been  made 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  giving  up  all  the  places  held  by  himself  or  his  jan- 
cestors,  which  was  to  make  him  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  Thes- 
saly,  Locris,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Boeotia,  without  mentioning  the 
islands;  from  whence  the  Lacedaemonians  would  appear  rather  to  have  en- 
slaved Greece,  than  re-establisheu  its  liberty.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
make  farther  alterations  in  it,  with  which  Tissaphernes  and  the  other  govern- 
ors made  great  difficulties  to  compjy.  A  new  treaty  was,  however,  concluded, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. |1 

In  the  meantime,  several  cities  of  Ionia  declared  for  Lacedaemon,  to  wkrch 
Alcibiades  contributed  very  much.  ^Agis,  who  w'as  already  his  enemy  on  ac- 
count of  the  injuiy  he  had  done  him,  could  not  suffer  the  glory  he  acquired : 
for  nothing  w^as  done  without  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  was  generally 
said,  that  the  success  of  all  enterprises  was  owing  to  him.  The  most  power* 
ful  and  ambitious  of  the  Spartans,  from  the  same  sentiments  of  jealousy,  looked 
upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  at  length,  by  their  intrigues,  obliged  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates  to  send  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting  him  to  death.  Alcibia* 
des,  being  secretly  apprised  of  this  order,  did  not  discontinue  his  services  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  but  kept  himself  so  well  upon  his  guard,  that  he  avoided 
all  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  him. IT 
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For  his  better  security  he  threw  himself  into  the  protection  of  Tissaphernes, 
the  g:reat  king's  governor  at  Sardis,  and  was  not  long  without  seeing  himself  in 
the  highest  degree  of  influence  and  authority  in  the  court  of  the  barbarian.  For 
tlie  Persian,  who  was  full  of  frau(^  and  artifice,  a  great  friend  to  kiiayes  and 
bad  men,  and  set  no  value  upon  simplicity  and  integrity,  infinitely  admired  the 
smooth  address  of  Alcibiadc--,  the  ease  with  which  he  assumed  all  kinds  of 
manners  and  characters,  and  his  great  ability  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  AvA 
indeed,  there  was  no  heart  so  hard,  nor  temper  so  untractable,  as  to  hold  out 
against  the  graces  and  charms  of  his  conversation  and  intimacy.  Even  thos« 
who  teared  and  envied  him  most,  enchanted  in  a  manner  by  his  affable  air  and 
engaging  behaviour,  could  not  dissemble  the  infinite  satisfaction  they  felt  in 
seeing  and  conversing  with  him.* 

Tissaphernes,  therefore,  though  6therwise  very  haughty  atid  brutal,  and  who 
of  all  the  Persians  hated  the  Greeks  most,  was  so  much  taken  with  the  com- 
placency and  insinuations  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to 
nim,  and  flattered  him.  more  than  he  was  flattered  by  him :  insomuch  that  he 
pave  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  finest  and  most  delightful  of  his  gardens, 
as  well  from  the  abundance  of  its  fountains  and  canals,  and  the  vcidure  of  its 
groves,  as  the  surprising  beauty  of  its  retreats  and  solitudes,  which  art  and  na- 
ture seemed  to  vie  in  embellishing,  and  wherein  a  more  than  royal  magnificence 
was  displayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the  party 
of  the  Spartans,  and  who  always  apprehended  the  resentment  of  Agis,  began 
to  do  them  ill  offices  with  Tissaphernes,  to  prevent  his  aiding  them  with  all 
his  forces,  and  ruining  the  Athenians  entirely.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing th€  Persians  into  his  views,  which  were  conformable  to  his  master's  inte- 
rests, and  to  the  orders  he  had  received  from  him.  For  after  the  famous  treaty 
concluded  under  Cimon,  the  kings  of  Persia,  not  daring  to  attack  the  Greeks 
with  open  force,  took  other  measures  to  ruin  them.  They  endeavoured  secret- 
ly to  excite  divisions  among  them,  and  to  foment  troubles  by  considerable  sums 
of  money,  which  they  found  means  to  convey  sometimes  to  Athens,  and  some- 
times to  Sparta.  They  applied  themselves  so  successfully  to  keep  up  a  ba- 
lance of  power  between  those  two  republics,  that  the  one  could  never  entirely 
reduce  the  other.  They  granted  them  only  slight  aids,  that  could  effect  no- 
thing decisive,  in  order  to  undermine  them  insensibly,  and  exhaust  both  par- 
ties gradually,  by  weakening  them  upon  one  another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  conduct,  that  policj^  makes  the  ability  of  ministers  con- 
sist ;  who,  from  the  recess  of  their  cabinets,  without  noise  or  emotion,  without 
any  great  expenses,  or  setting  numerous  armies  on  foot,  effect  the  reduction 
of  the  states  whose  power  gives  them  umbrage,  either  by  sowing  domestic 
divisions  among  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbours,  in 
order  to  set  them  at  variance  with  each  other. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  kind  of  policy  gives  us  no  veir  favour- 
able idea  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  To  reduce  themselves,  powerful  as  they 
were,  to  such  mean,  obscure,  and  indirect  measures,  was  to  confess  their 
weakness,  and  how  unable  they  believed  themselves  to  attack  their  enemies 
p^'ith  open  force,  and  to  reduce  them  by  honourable  means.  Besides,  does  it 
consist  with  justice  to  employ  such  methods  in  regard  to  people,  against  whom 
there  is  no  foundation  of  complaint,  who  live  in  peace  under  the  laith  of  trea- 
ties, and  whose  sole  crime  is  the  apprehension  of  their  being  one  day  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  injury  ?  And  is  it  lawful  by  secret  corruptions  to  ensnare  the  fidelity 
of  subjects,  and  to  be  the  accomplice  of  their  treasons,  by  putting  arms  into 
their  hands  against  their  native  country  ? 

What  glory  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of  Persia  have  acquired,  if, 
:ontent  with  the  vast  and  rich  dominions  which  Providence  had  given  them, 
they  had  applied  their  good  offices,  power,  and  even  treasures,  to  conciliate 
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the  neighbouring  people  with  each  other,  to  remove  their  jealousies,  to  prevewt 
injustice  and  oppression  ;  and  if,  feared  and  honoured  by  *hem  all,  they  had 
made  themselves  the  mediators  of  thei^-  differences,  the  security  of  their  peace, 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  treaties  ?  Can  any  conquest,  however  great,  be 
compared  with  such  glory  ? 

Tissaphernes  acted  upon  other  principles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  prevent- 
mg  the  Greeks  from  being  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Persians,  their  common 
enemy.  He  entered  freely  therefore  into  the  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  at  the 
game  time  that  he  declared  himself  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonivins,  did  not  fail 
tc  assist  the  Athenians  privately,  and  by  a  thousand  secret  methods  ;  such  as 
deferring  the  payment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of 
the  Phoenician  ships,  of  which  he  had  long  kept  them  in  hopes.  He  omitted 
nooccasionof  giving  Alcibiades  new  marksof  his  friendship  and  esteem,  which 
rendered  that  general  equally  consideiable  to  both  parties.  The  Athenians, 
who  had  sadly  experienced  the  effects  of  having  driawn  his  anger  upon  them, 
were  not  now  to  repent  tiieir  passing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him.  Alci- 
biaaes  also,  on  his  side,  who  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  Athenians  in  so 
mournful  a  situation,  began  to  fear,  that  the  city  of  Athens  being  entirely  ru- 
ined, he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  mortally  hated  him. 

SECTION    II. ALCIBIADES    RETURNS    TO    ATHENS.       TISSAPHERNES     CONCLUDES 

A    NEW    TREATY    WITH    THE    LACEDEMONIANS. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  so  much  as  Samos,  where  they  hac 
all  their  forces.*  From  thence,  with  their  fleet  they  brought  back  to  their  obe 
dience,  all  the  cities  that  had  abandoned  them,  kept  the  rest  in  their  duty,  aoc 
found  themselves  still  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  their  enemies,  over 
whom  they  had  obtained  several  advantages.!  But,  they  were  afraid  of  Tis 
saphernes  and  the  hundred  and  iifty  Phoenician  ships  which  he  hourly  expect 
ed  ;  and  rightly  perceived,  that  if  so  powerful  a  fleet  should  join  the  enemy, 
there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  their  city.  Alcibiades,  who  was  well  in- 
formed of  all  that  passed  among  the  Athenians,  sent  directly  to  the  principa! 
of  them  at  Samos,  to  sound  the'''  sentiments,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  he 
was  not  averse  to  returning  to  Athens,  provided  the  administration  of  the  re- 
public were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the 
populace,  who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  principal  officers  went  from  Sa- 
mos, in  order  to  concert  with  him  on  the  proper  measures  for  the  success 
of  that  undertaking.  He  promised  to  procure  the  Athenians  not  only  the  fa- 
vour of  Tissaphernes,  but  of  the  king  himself,  upon  condition  that  thev  would 
abolish  the  democracy  or  popular  government ;  because  the  king  would  place 
more  confidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  nobility,  than  upon  those  of  the 
inconstant  and  capricious  multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  conceived  great  hopes 
of  dischai^in^  themselves  from  part  of  the  public  impositions,  because,  being 
the  richest  of  the  people,  the  burthen  lay  heaviest  upon  them,  and  of  making 
their  country-triumph  after  having  possessed  themselves*  of  the  government. 

At  their  return,  they  began  by  bringing  over  such  as  were  most  proper  to 
share  in  their  design  :  after  which  they  caused  a  repr  rt  to  be  spread  among 
the  troops,  that  the  king  was  inclined  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Athenians, 
upon  condition  that  Alcibiades  should  be  reinstated,  and  the  popular  government 
abolished.  That  proposal  surprised  the  soldiers,  and  w,is  generally  rejected 
at  first ;  but  the  charm  of  gain,  and  the  hope  of  a  change  to  their  advantage, 
soon  softened  what  was  harsh  and  shocking  in  it,  and  even  made  them  ardently 
desire  the  recall  of  Alcibiades. 

Phryn'cus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging  that  Alcibiades  affected 
an  oligarchy  no  more  than  be  did  the  democracy,  and  that  in  decrying  the 
people's  conduct,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire  the  favour  and  confi- 
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djnce  of  the  nobility  for  his  onn  re-establishmeiit,  had  the  boldness  tooj>po5e 
(heir  resolutions,  which  were  about  to  lake  place.  He  represented,  that  the 
i^ninge  they  meditated  might  very  probably  excite  a  civil  war,  to  the  rum 
of  the  state ;  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  king  of  Persia  would  pretei 
the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  the  Spartans,  so  much  more  advantage- 
ous to  him  ;  that  this  change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in  their  duty,  nor  bririg 
over  those  who  had  renounced  it,  who  would  persist  in  preferring  their  liberty  ; 
that  the  government  of  a  small  number  of  rich  and  powerful  persons  would  not 
be  more  favourable  to  either  the  citizens  or  allies,  than  that  of  the  people,, 
because  ambition  was  the  great  cause  of  all  misfortunes  in  a  republic,  and 
the  rich  were  the  sole  promoters  of  all  troubles  for  the  aggrandizing  of  them- 
selves; that  a  state  suffered  more  oppressions  and  violences  under  the  rule  of 
the  nobility  than  that  of  the  people,  whose  authority  kept  the  former  within 
due  bounds,  and  was  the  asylum  of  such  as  they  desired  to  oppress  ;  that  the 
allies  were  too  well  acquainted  with  these  truths  from  their  own  experience, 
to  want  any  lessons  upon  the  subject. 

These  remonstrances,  wise  as  they  were,  had  no  effect.  Pisander  was  sent 
to  Athens  with  some  of  the  same  faction,  to  propose  the  return  of  Alcibiades, 
the  alliance  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  democracy.  They  re- 
presented, that  by  changing  the  govennment,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens 
might  obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  bv  that  means 
to  triumph  over  Sparta.  Upon  this  proposal  great  numbers  exclaimed  against 
it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades.  They  alleged,  among  othei 
reasons,  the  imprecations  pronounced  by  the  priests  and  all  orders  of  reli- 
gion, against  him,  and  even  against  such  as  should  propose  to  recall  him. 

But  Pisander,  advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  demanded,  whether 
they  knew  any  other  means  to  save  the  republic  in  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  it  was  reduced :  and  as  there  appeared  none,  he  added,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  state  was  the  question,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
which  might  be  provided  for  in  the  sequel  ;  but  at  present  there  was  no  other 
method  for  the  attainment  of  the  king's  friendship,  and  that  of  Tissaphernes. 
Though  this  change  was  very  offensive  to  the  people,  they  gave  their  consent 
to  it  at  length,  with  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  democracy  in  time,  as 
Pisander  had  promised  ;  and  they  decreed  that  he  should  go  with  ten  more 
deputies  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Phrynicus  should  be  recalled,  and  anothe- general  appointed  to  command  the 
fleet  in  his  stead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tissaphernes  in  so  good  a  disposition  as  they  had 
been  made  to  hope.  He  was  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  did  not  wish 
to  render  the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his  policy,  by  the  advice  of 
AlcibiadeF,  to  leave  the  two  parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and 
consume  them  by  each  other..  He  therefore  made  great  difficulties.  He  dc 
manded  at  first,  that  the  Athenians  should  abandon  all  Ionia  to  him,  and  after 
wards  insisted  upon  their  adding  the  neighbouring  islands.  Those  demandf 
being  complied  with,  he  further  required,  in  a  third  interview, permission  to  til 
out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruise  in  the  Grecian  seas ;  which  had  been  expressly  provided 
against  in  the  celebrated  treaty  concluded  with  Artaxerxes.  The  deputies 
thereupon  broke  up  the  conference  with  indignation,  and  percieved  that  Alci- 
biades had  imposed  upon  them. 

Tissaphernes,  without  loss  of  time  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, in  which  what  had  displeased  in  the  two  preceding  treaties  was  re- 
trenched. ^  The  article  which  yielded  to  Persia  the  countries  in  general  that 
had  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  reigning  king  Darius,  or  his  predeces- 
sors, was  limited  to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  The  king  engaged  to  defray  all 
expenses  of  tlie  Lacedsemonian  fleet,  upon  the  foot,  and  in  the  condition  it  then 
was,  till  the  arrival  of  that  of  Persia  ;  after  which  they  were  to. support  it 
themselves  ;  unless  they  should  choose  that  the  king  should  ])ay  it,  "to  be  reioi. 
bursed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     It  was  further  agreed,  thatthev  shouM 
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unite  their  forces,  and  continue  the  war,  or  make  peace,  by  common  consent. 
Tissaphernes,  to  keep  his  promise,  sent  for  the  fleet  of  Phcenicia.  This  treaty 
was  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

SECTION    III. — ALTERATION    IN    THE    GOVEKNMENT     OF     ATHENS.        ALCIBIADE8 
RECALLED,   AND    AFTERWARDS    APPOINTED    GENERALISSIMO. 

PisANDER,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the  change  he  had  proposed  at  hii 
setting  out,  mucli  forwarded,  to  which  he  put  the  last  hand  soon  after.  To 
give  a  form  to  this  new  government,  he  caused  ten  commissioners  with  abso- 
Ir.te  power  to  be  appointed,  who  were,  however,  at  a  certain  time,  to  give  the 
people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the 
general  assembly  was  summoned,  wherein  their  first  resolution  was,  that  every 
one  should  be  admitted  to  make  sucjj  proposals  as  he  thought  fit,  without  being 
liable  to  any  accusation  of  infringing  the  law,  or  consequential  penalty.  It 
was  afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new  council  should  be  formed,  with  full  power 
to  administer  the  public  affairs,  and  to  elect  new  magistrates.  For  this  pur- 
pose, five  presidents  were  established,  who  nominated  a  hundred  persons  in- 
cluding themselves.  Each  of  those  chose  and  associated  three  more  at  his 
own  pleasure,  which  made  in  all  four  hundred,  in  whom  an  absolute  power 
was  lodged.  But  to  amuse  the  people,  and  to  console  them  with  a  shadow  of 
popular  government,  while  they  instituted  a  real  oligarchy,  it  was  said  that 
the  four  hundred  should  call  a  council  of  five  thousand  citizens,  to  assist  them 
when  they  should  judge  it  necessary.  The  council  and  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  held  as  usual  ;  nothing  was  done,  however,  but  by  order  of 
the  four  hundred.  The  people  of  Athens  were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their 
liberty,  which  they  had  enjoyed  almost  a  hundred  years,  after  having  abo- 
lished the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae.* 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  after  the  separation  of  the  as- 
sembly, the  four  hundred,  armed  with  daggers,  and  attended  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty  young  men,  whom  they  made  use  of  when  any  execution  required 
ii,  entered  the  senate,  and  compelled  the  senators  to  retire,  after  having  paid 
them  the  arrears  due  upon  their  appointments.  They  elected  new  magistrates 
out  of  their  own  body,  observing  the  usual  ceremonies  upon  such  occasions. 
They  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  those  who  were  banished,  lest  they  should 
authorize  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  whose  uncontrollable  spirit  they  appre- 
hended, and  who  would  soon  have  made  himself  master  of  the  people.  Abus- 
ing their  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  some  they  put  to  death,  others  they 
banished,  confiscating  their  estates  with  impunity  All  who  ventured  to  oppose 
this  change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  butchered  upon  false  pretexts  ; 
and  those  would  have  met  with  a  bad  reception,  who  demanded  justice  of  the 
murderers.  The  four  hundred,  soon  after  theii»establishrfienl,  sent  ten  depu- 
ties to  Samos  for  the  army's  concurrence  with  it. 

All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  already  known  I  ^,re,  and  the  news  had 
enraged  the  soldiers  to  the  highest  degree.  They  deposed  immediate!}'  seve- 
ral of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others  into  their  places, 
of  whom  Thrasylus  and  Thrasybulus  were  the  principal,  and  in  highest  credit. 
Alcibiades  was  recalled,  and  chosen  generalissimo  by  the  whole  army,  which 
desired  to  sail  directly  for  Piraeus,  to  attack  the  tyrants.  But  he  opposed  it, 
representing  that  it  was  necessary  he  sliould  first  have  an  interview  with  Tissa- 
phernes, and  that,  as  they  had  chosen  him  general,  they  might  rely  iipori  hirn 
for  the  care  of  the  war.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Miletus.  His  principal 
design  was  to  shoA^  himself  to  that  governor,  in  all  the  power  he  had  been  in- 
vested with,  and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  In  a  condition  id  do  him  mucb 
good,  or  much  harm.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had  kept 
UJv  Athenians  in  awe  by  Tissaphernes,  he  now  awed  Tissaphernes  no  less  by 
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Aw  Athenians ;    and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  this  interview  was  Dot 

unnecessasy.* 

Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  the  army  more  inflamed  than 
at  first.  The  deputies  of  the  four  hundred  arrived  there  during  his  absence, 
and  had  enueavoured  in  vain  to  justify,  to  the  soldiery,  the  alteration  made  at 
Athens.  Their  discourses,  which  were  often  interrupted  by  tumultuous  cries, 
served  only  to  exasperate  them  more,  and  they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  led 
against  the  tyrants  directly.  Alcibiades  did  not  act  on  this  occasion,  aseveiy 
body  else  would  have  done,  in  consequence  of  having  been  raised  to  so  high  a 
dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  people  ;  for  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  an 
absolute  and  implicit  compliance  with  them  in  every  thing,  though,  from  an  ex  - 
ile  and  fugitive,  they  had  made  him  general  of  so  great  a  fleet,  and  so  nume- 
rous and  formidable  an  army  ;  but,  as  a  statesman  and  great  politician,  he  be- 
lieved it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  blind  fury  that  hurried  them  on  into  evident 
danger,  and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  a  fault,  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  their  utter  ruin.  This  wise  steadiness  preserved  the  city  of 
Athens.  For  had  they  sailed  thither  at  first,  the  enemy  would  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Tenia,  the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  islands,  without  resistance 
while  the  Athenians,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their  own  city,  would  have  ex- 
hausted their  whole  forces  against  one  another.  He  prevented  the  deputies  from 
being  ill  treated,  and  dismissed  them,  saying,  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  five 
thousand  citizens  having  the  supreme  authority  in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was 
necessar}'  to  depose  the  four  hundred,  and  to  re-establish  the  senate. 

During  this  time,  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  impatiently 
expected,  approached,  and  news  came  that  it  was  arrived  at  Aspendus,  a  city 
of  Pamphylia.  Tissaphernes  went  to  meet  it ;  nobody  being  able  to  divine 
the  cause  of  that  journey.  He  had  sent  for  that  fleet  at  first  to  tlatter  the  La- 
cedaemonians  with  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  aid,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
gress, by  making  them  wait  its  arrival.  It  was  believed  that  his  journey  had 
the  same  motive  ;  to  prevent  their  doing  any  thing  in  his  absrence  and  that 
their  soldiers  and  mariners  might  disband  for  want  of  pay.  However  it  was, 
he  did  not  bring  the  fleet  with  him,  from  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  keeping  the 
balance  equal,  which  was  the  king  of  Persia's  interest,  and  to  exhaust  both 
parties  by  the  length  of  the  war.  For  it  had  been  very  easy  to  have  put  an 
end  to  it  by  the  assistance  of  this  additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  alone 
were  already  as  strong  at  sea  as  the  Athenians.  His  frivolous  excuse,  of  its 
not  being  complete,  for  not  bringing  it  with  him,  sufficiently  shows  that  he  had 
other  reasons  for  his  conduct.! 

The  return  of  the  deputies  without  success,  who  had  been  sent  to  Samos, 
and  the  answer  of  Alcibiades,  excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred.  The  tumult  increased 
exceedingly,  when  news  was  brought  that  the  enemy,  after  having  beaten  the 
fleet  sent  by  the  four  hundred  to  the  aid  of  Eub(£a,  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters Kj(  the  island.  Athens  was  in  the  greatest  terror  and  consternation  upon 
this  account.  For,  neither  the  defeat  of  Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding  it, 
were  so  considerable  as  the  loss  of  this  island,  from  whence  the  city  received 
considerable  supplies,  and  almost  all  its  provisions.  If,  in  the  confusion  in 
which  Athens  was  at  that  time,  between  two  factions,  the  victorious  fleet  had 
fallen  upon  the  port,  as  it  might  have  done,  the  arm}^  of  Samos  would  have 
been  indispensably  obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence  of  their  country  :  and 
then  the  republic  would  have  had  only  the  city  of  Athens  remaining  of  all  its 
dominions.  For  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and  all  the  islands,  seeing  themselves 
abandoned,  would  have  been  reduced  to  declare  themselves,  and  go  over  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  But  the  enemy  were  not  capable  of  such  great  designs;  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  observed  to  have  lost 
their  advantages  by  the  slowness  and  protraction  natural  to  them.j 
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Athens  without  deiay  deposed  tlie  fourLundied,  as  autliors  of  ui!  the  trou 
bles  and  divisions  under  which  lliey  groaned.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by 
unanimous  conient,and  earnestly  solicited  to  nic.ke  all  possible  haste  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  city.  But  judging',  that  it'  he  returned  immediately  to  Athens, 
hie  should  owe  his  recall  to  ihc  compassion  and  tavour  of  the  people,  he  re- 
solved to  render  his  return  glorious  and  triumphant,  and  to  deserve  it  by  some 
considerable  exploit.  For  this  purpose,  leaving  Samos  with  a  small  number 
of  ships,  he  cruised  about  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  ;  and  having  learned 
that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  had  sail-ed  to  the  Hellespont  with  hi3 
whole  licet,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  steered  that 
way  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  support  them,  and  arrived  happily  with  his 
eighteen  vessels,  at  the  time  the  fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a  battle, 
which  lasted  till  night,  without  any  advantage  on  either  side.  His  arrival  gave 
the  Spartans  new  courage  at  first,  nho  believed  him  still  their  friend,  and  dis- 
pirited the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  hanging  out  the  Athenian  flag  in  the 
admiral's  galley,  fell  upon  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  strongest,  and  were 
pursuing  the  Athenians,  put  them  to  flight,  drove  them  ashore,  and,  animated 
by  his  success,  sunk  their  vessels,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  \he  soldiers, 
who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming  ; 
though  Pharnabasus  spared  no  pains  to  assist  them,  and  had  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  to  the  coast,  to  favour  their  flight,  and  to  save  their  ships. 
The  Athenians,  after  having  taken  thirty  of  their  galleys,  and  retaken  those 
they  had  lost,  erected  a  trophy.*" 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success,  had  the  ambition  to  desire  to  appear  before 
Tissaphernes  in  this  triumphant  equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich  presents,  as 
well  in  his  own,  as  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Athens.  He  went  to  him, 
therefore,  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  Athens.  But 
he  did  not  meet  with  the  favourable  reception  he  expected.  For  Tissapher 
nes,  who  kne  v  he  was  accused  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  feared  that  the 
king  would  puni.^h  him  at  length  for  not  having  executed  his  orders,  found  Al- 
cibiades presenting  himself  veiy  opportunely,  and  caused  him  to  be  seized 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis  ;  to  shelter  himself  by  that  injustice  against  the 
representations  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Thirty  daj^s  after,  Alcibiades,  having  found  means  to  get  a  horse,  escaped 
from  his  guards,  and  fled  to  Clazomene,  w^bere  to  revenge  himself  on  Tissa- 
phernes, he  gave  out  that  he  had  him  set  at  liberty.  From  Clazomene  he 
repaired  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  where  he  was  joined  by  Theramenes  wath  twenty 
ships  from  Macedoniaj  and  by  Thrasybulus  with  twenty  more  from  Thasos. 
He  sailed  from  thence  to  Barium  in  the  Propontis.  All  those  ships,  to  the 
number  of  eighty-six  being  conie  thither,  he  left  that  place  in  the  night,  and 
arrived  the  next  nwrning  at  Froconnesus,  a  small  isle  near  Cyzicum.  He 
heard  there,  that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicum  with  Fharnabasus  and  his  land- 
army.  He  rested  that  wliole  day  at  Froconnesus.  On  the  morrow  he  ha- 
rangued his  scldiers,  and  represented  to  them  the  necessity  there  was  foi  at- 
tacking the  enemy  by  sea  and  land,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  Cyzi- 
cum;  demonstrating,  at  the  same  time,  that  without  a  complete  and  absolute 
victory,  they  could  have  neither  provisions  nof  money.  He  had  taken  greaf 
care  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  apprised  of  his  approach.  By  good  for- 
tune for  him,  a  great  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  followed  by  a  thick  gloom, 
helped  him  to  conceal  his  enterprise  so  successfully,  that  not  only  the  enemy 
were  prevented  from  perceiving  that  he  advanced,  but  the  Athenians  them- 
selves, whom  he  harl  caused  to  embaik  with  precipitation,  did  not  know  that 
he  had  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea. 

When  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  appeared,  exer- 
cising at  some  distance  before  the  port.  Alcibiades,  who  apprehended  that 
the  enemy,  upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships,  would  make  the 
harbour,  ordered  the  captains  to  keep  back  a  li-ttt^,  and  to  follow  him  at  a 
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good  distance  ;  and  takino:  only  forty  vessels,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy, 
to  offer  them  battle.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this  stratagem,  and  despising 
thi*  small  number,  advanced  against  him,  and  began  the  fight.  But  when 
thev  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  come  up,  they  immediately  lost  courage, 
and  fled.  Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of  his  best  ships,  pursued  them  to  the  shore, 
landed,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  therh  in  the  flight.  Mindarus  and  Phar- 
nabasus  opposed  his  efforts  in  vain  ;  the  first,  who  fought  with  astonishing 
valour,  he  killed,  and  put  the  other  to  flight. 

The  Athenians,  by  this  victory,  which  made  them  masters  of  the  slain,  the 
arms,  spoils,  and  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy,  besides  the  taking  of  Cyzicum, 
n>.t  only  possessed  themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but  drove  the  Spartans  en- 
tiiely  out  of  that  sea.  Letters  were  intercepted,  in  which  the  latter,  v»fith  a 
conciseness  truly  laconic,  advised  the  ephori  of  the  blow  they  had  received, 
in  terms  to  this  effect:  "The  flower  of  your  army  is  cut  off";  Mindarus  is 
dead;  the  rest  of  the  troops  are  dying  with  hunger;  and  we  neither  know 
what  to  do,  nor  what  will  become  of  us," 

The  news  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  joy  to  the  Athenians  than  con- 
sternation to  the  Spartans.  They  despatched  ambassadors  immediately,  to  de- 
mand that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  Avar,  equally  destructive  to  both  people, 
and  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded  upon  reasonable  conditions,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  ancient  concord  and  amity,  the  salutarj^  effects  of  which 
they  had  for  many  years  experienced.*  The  wisest  and  most  judicious  of 
the  citizens  of  Athens  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  take 
me  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  tor  the  concluding  of  a  treaty, 
which  might  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  appease  all  animosities,  and  remove 
ail  distrusts.  But  those  who  found  their  advantage  in  the  troubles  of  the  state 
prevented  the  good  effects  of  that  disposition.  Cleophon,  among  others,  the 
most  reputed  orator  at  that  time,  animated  the  people  from,  the  tribunal  of 
harangues,  by  a  violent  and  seditious  discourse,  insinuating,  that  their  interests 
weie  betrayed  by  a  secret  intelligence  with  the  Lacf^d^^^inonians  which  aimed 
at  depriving  them  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  miporiaui  viCtory  they  had 
gained,  and  at  making  them  lose  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  oeing  fully  avenged 
for  all  the  wrongs  and  misfortunes  Sparta  had  caused  them  to  sufteij.t 
This  Cleophon  was  an  inconsiderable  fellow,  a  musical  instrument  maker,  [t 
was  reported  also  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  had  got  himself  fraudulently 
enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  citizens.  He  carried  his  audacity  and  fury  so  far, 
as  to  threaten  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  throat  of  any  one  who  should  talk 
of  peace.  The  Athenians,  puffed  up  with  their  present  prosperity,  forgetting 
their  past  mislortunes,  and  promising  themselves  all  things  from  the  valour  and 
good  fortune  of  Alcibiades,  rejected  all  proposals  of  accommodation,  without 
reflecting,  that  there  is  nothing  so  fluctuating  and  precarious  as  the  success  of 
war.  The  ambassadors  retired  without  being  able  to  eff'ect  any  thing.  Such 
infatuation  and  irrational  pride  are  generally  the  fore-runners  of  some  great 
misfortune. 

Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  victory  he  had  gained,  and 
presently  after  besieged  Chalcedonia,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians, 
and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  During  this  siege,  he  took  another 
town,  called  Selymbria.  Pharnabasus,  terrified  by  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
quests, made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this  effect :  "  That  Pharnabasus 
should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  that  the  Chalcedonians  shouid  re- 
turn to  their  obedience,  depend  upon  the  Athenians,  and  pay  them  tribute  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  should  commit  no  hostilities  in  the  province  of  Pharna- 
basus, who  engaged  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their  ambassadors  to  the  great 
king."     Byzantium  and  several  other  cities  submitted  to  the  Athenians.  ^ 

Alcibiades,  who  desired  with  the  utmost  passion  to  see  his  country  again,  or 
Winer  to  be  seen  by  hia  country,  after  so  many  victories  over  their  enemies, 
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let  out  for  Athens  The  sides  of  his  ships  ^vere  covered  with  bucklers  and 
i\\  sorts  of  spoils,  in  form  of  trophies  ;  and  causing  a  great  numher  of  ves- 
leis  to  be  towed  afti-r  liim  by  way  of  triumph,  he  displayed  also  the  ensigns 
and  or:iamci:ts  of  those  he  had  burned,  which  ^ve^e  more  than  the  others  :  the 
»vhole  amounting:  to  about  two  hundred  ships.  It  is  said,  that  reflecting  on 
ft  hat  had  been  done  against  him,  upon  approaching  the  fort,  he  was  struck 
with  sonc  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessel,  till  he  saw  from  the  deck 
a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  who  were  come  to  the  shore  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  land.* 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  at  his  appear 
ance  set  up  incredible  shouts  of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  an  infinite  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  a!l  e3-es  were  fixed  solely  on  him,  whom  they  consivlered 
as  victory  itselt',  descended  from  the  skies  ;  all  around  him  passionately  caress- 
ing, blessing  and  ciowning  him,  in  enmlation  of  each  other.  Those  wno  could 
not  approach  him  were  never  tired  with  contemplating  him  at  a  distance, 
while  the  old  men  showed  him  to  their  children.  They  repeated  with  the 
highest  praises  all  the  good  actions  he  had  done  for  his  country  ;  nor  could 
they  refuse  tlieir  admiration  even  to  those  he  had  done  against  it  during  his 
banishment,  of  which  they  imputed  the  fault  to  themselves  alone.  This  pub- 
lic joy  was  mingled  with  tears  and  regret,  from  the  remembrance  of  past  mis- 
fortunes, which  they  could  not  avoid  comparing  with  their  present  felicity. 
"  We  could  not  have  failed,"  said  they,  "  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  ;  our  other 
hopes  could  never  have  proved  abortive,  if  we  had  referred  all  our  aflfairs  and 
forces  to  the  disposal  of  Alcibiades  alone.  In  what  a  condition  was  Athens 
when  he  took  upon  him  our  protection  and  defence  I  We  had  not  only  almost 
entirely  lost  our  power  at  sea,  but  were  scarcely  possessed  of  the  suburbs  of 
our  city,  and  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  a  horrid  civil 
war.  He,  notwithstanding,  has  raised  the  republic  from  its  ruins ;  and,  not 
content  with  having  re-instated  it  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereigntjr  of  the 
sea,  has  renderefi  it  universally  victorious  by  land  ;  as  if  the  fate  of  Athena 
had  been  in  his  hands  alone,  either  to  ruin  or  preserve  it,  and  victory  was  an- 
nexed to  his  person,  and  obeyed  his  orders." 

This  favourable  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not  prevent  his  demanding  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  in  order  to  his  justification  before  them  ;  well  knowing 
how  necessary  it  was  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved  in  form.  He  appeared  there- 
fore, and  after  having  deplored  his  misfortunes,  which  he  imputed  very  little 
to  the  people,  and  entirely  ascribed  to  his  ill  fortune,  and  some  daemon  envi- 
ous of  his  prosperity,  he  represented  to  them  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
horted them  not  to  conceive  any  other  than  great  hopes.  The  Athenians, 
transported  with  hearing  him  speak,  decreed  him  crowns  of  gold,  appointed 
him  general  by  sea  and  land  with  unlimited  power,  restored  him  all  his  for- 
tunes, and  ordered  the  Eumolpides  and  Cerycesf  to  absolve  him  from  the 
curses  they  had  pronounced  against  him  by  the  order  of  the  people ;  doir^ 
their  utmost  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injury  and  shame  of  his  banishment, 
by  the  glory  of  his  recall,  and  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  anathemas 
themselves  had  decreed,  by  the  vows  and  prayers  which  they  made  in  his  fa- 
vour. While  all  the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  revoking 
those  imprecations,  Theodorus,  the  principal  of  them,  had  the  courage  to  say, 
"  But  for  me,  I  have  not  cursed  him,  if  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  country;" 
insinuating  by  that  bold  expression,  that  the  maledictions,  being  conditional, 
could  not  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent,  nor, be  averted  from  the  guilty. 

In  the  midst  of  this  glory  and  brilliant  prosperity  of  Alcibiades,  the  majority 
of  the  people  could  not  help  being  concerned,  when  they  considered  the  time 
of  his  return.     For  it  happened  precisely  upon  the  day  when  the  Athenians 
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celebrated  the  feast  in  honour  of  Minerva,  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Agrau- 
lis.  The  priests  took  off  all  the  ornaments  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  to  wash 
it, from  whence  that  feast  was  called  IDivun^ia,  and  afterwards  covered  it  ;  and 
that  day  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  ominous  and  unfortunate.  It  was  the 
twenty  fifth  of  the  month  Thargelion, which  answers  to  the  second  of  July.  This 
circumstance  displeased  that  superstitious  people,  because  it  seemed  to  iniply, 
thaC  the  goddess,  patroness,  and  protectress  of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Alcibia- 
des  agreeably,  and  with  a  benign  aspect,  since  she  covered  and  concealed 
herself,  as  if  she  would  keep  him  off  and  remove  him  from  her. 

All  things  having,  however,  succeeded  according  to  his  wish,  and  the  hun 
dred  ships  he  was  to  command  being  ready,  he  deferred  his  departure  out  of  a 
laudable  ambition  to  celebrate  the  great  mj^steries;  for  from  the  time  the  La* 
cedaemonians  had  fortified  Decelia,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  ways  from 
i^thens  to  Elcisina,  the  feast  had  not  been  solemnized  in  all  its  pomp,  and  the 
procession  had  been  obliged  to  go  by  sea.*  The  particular  ceremonies  of 
this  solemnity  may  be  seen  in  book  x.  chap.  iii. 

Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  most  glorious  action,  and  attract  the  bless 
ings  of  the  gods,  and  the  praises  of  men,  if  he  restored  all  its  lustre  and  so- 
lemnity to  this  feast,  in  making  the  procession  go  by  land  under  the  convoy  of 
his  troops,  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  For  either  Agis 
would  suffer  it  to  pass  quietly,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  troops  he  had  at 
Decelia,  which  would  considerably  lessen  the  reputation  of  that  king,  and  be 
a  blot  in  his  glory  ;  or,  if  he  should  choose  to  attack  it,  and  oppose  the  march, 
he  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  to  fight  a  sacred  battle  ;  a  battle  grateful 
to  the  gods,  for  the  greatest  and  most  venerable  of  all  their  mysteries,  in  the 
sight  of  his  country  and  citizens,  who  would  be  witnesses  of  his  valour  and  re- 
gard for  religion.  It  is  very  likely,  that  by  this  public  and  ostentatious  act  of 
piety,  which  struck  the  people's  view  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and  was  so  ex- 
tremely to  his  taste,  the  principal  design  of  Alcibiades  was  to  efface  entirely  trom 
their  minds  the  suspicions  of  impiety,  to  which  the  mutilation  of  statues,  and 
profanation  of  mysteries,  had  given  birth. 

Having  taken  the  resolution,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  posted  centinels  upon  the  hills,  sent  out  run- 
ners at  the  break  of  day,  and  taking  with  him  the  priests,  the  initiated,  and  the 
probationers,  with  those  who  initiated  them,  he  covered  them  with  his  army, 
and  disposed  the  whole  pomp  with  wonderful  order  and  profound  silence. 
"  Never  was  show,"  says  Plutarch,  "  more  august,  nor  more  worthy  the  majesty 
of  the  gods,  than  this  warlike  procession  and  religious  expedition ;  in  which 
even  those  who  envied  the  glory  of  Alcibiades  were  obliged  to  own,  that  he 
was  no  less  happy  in  discharging  the  functions  of  a  high-priest  than  those  of 
a  general.  No  enemy  dared  to  appear  to  disturb  that  pompous  march,  and 
Alcibiades  re-conducted  the  sacred  troops  to  Athens  with  entire  safety.  This 
success  gave  him  new  courage,  and  raised  the  valour  and  boldness  of  his  ar- 
my to  such  a  degree,  that  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  invincible  while  he 
commanded  them." 

He  acquired  the  affection  of  the  poor  and  the  lower  sort  of  people  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  most  ardently  desired  to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many 
of  them  openly  declared  themselves  to  that  effect;  and  there  were  some  who 
addressed  themselves  to  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  set  himself  above  envy, 
and  not  to  trouble  himself  about  laws,  degrees  or  suffrages  ;  to  put  down  thos6 
wordy  impertinents  that  disturbed  the  state  with  their  vain  harangues,  to  maktt 
himself  master  of  affairs,  and  to  govern  with  entire  authority,  without  fearing 
accusers.  For  him,  what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny  and  his  designs  were, 
are  unknown;  but  the  most  powerful  citizens,  apprehending  the  breaking  out 
of  a  fire,  of  which  they  already  saw  the  sparks,  pressed  him  to  depart  wi'.houJ 
delay;  granting  whatever  he  demanded,  and  giving  him,  for  colle.  •     •\  ^ht 
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generals  most  agreeable  to  him.  He  set  sail  accordingly  with  one  hundred 
ships,  and  steered  for  the  island  of  Andros  which  had  revolted.  His  high 
reputation  and  the  good  fortune  which  had  attended  him  in  all  his  enterprises 
caused  the  citizens  to  expett  nothing  trom  him  but  what  was  great  and  ex- 
traordinary. 

SECTION  IV. THE    LACEDiEMONIANS    APPOINT    LYSANDER  ADM7RAL.       HE  BEATS 

THE   ATHENIAN    FLEET    NEAP    EPHESUS.      LYSANDER    IS    SUCCEEDED    IN    THE 
COMMAND  BY  CALLICRATIDAS. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  return  and  success  of  Alcibiades^, 
conceived  that  such  an  enemy  made  it  necessary  to  oppose  him  with  an  able 
general,  capable  of  making  head  against  him.  For  tHis  reason  they  made 
choice  of  Lysander,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Ephesus,  he  found  the  city  very  well  disposed  in  his  favour,  and  well 
affected  to  Sparta ;  but  otherwise  in  a  very  unhappy  situation.  For  it  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  barbarous  by  assuming  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Persians,  who  had  great  commerce  with  it,  as  well  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lydia,  as  because  the  king's  generals  commonly  took  up  tneir  winter-quar 
ters  there.  An  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty  show, 
could  not  fail  of  disgusting  infinitely  a  man  like  Lysander,  who  had  been  bred 
from  his  birth  in  the  simplicity,  poverty,  and  severe  discipline  of  Sparta. 
Having  brought  his  army  to  Ephesus,  he  gave  orders  for  assembling  ships  of 
burden  there  from  all  parts,  erected  an  arsenal  for  building  galleys,  made  the 
ports  free  for  merchants,  gave  the  public  places  to  artificers,  put  all  arts  in 
motion,  and  held  them  in  honour ;  and  by  these  means  filled  the  city  with 
riches,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  t'^  which 
it  afterwards  attained.  So  great  a  change  can  the  application  and  ability  of 
a  single  person  occasion  in  a  state.* 

While  he  was  making  these  dispositions,  he  received  advice,  that  Cyrus, 
the  king's  youngest  son  had  arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  be  above 
sixteen  years  old  at  that  time,  being  bom  after  his  father's  accession  to  the 
-;rown  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Parysatis,  his  mother,  loved  him 
to  idolatry,  and  had  the  entire  ascendant  over  her  husband.  It  was  she  that 
occasioned  his  having  the  supreme  government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  given  to  him  ;  a  command  that  subjected  all  the  provincial  governors  of 
the  most  important  part  of  the  empire  to  his  authority.  The  view  of  Pary- 
satis was,  without  doubt,  to  put  the  young  prince  into  a  condition  to  dispute 
the  throne  with  his  brother,  after  the  king's  death  ;  as  we  shall  see  he  does  to 
some  effect.  One  of  the  principal  instructions  given  him  by  his  father,  upon 
sending  him  to  his  government,  was  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the  Lacedemon- 
ians against  Athens,  an  order  very  contrary  to  the  measures  observed  till 
then  by  Tissaphernes,  and  the  other  governors  of  those  provinces.  It  had 
always  been  their  maxim,  sometimes  to  assist  one  party,  sometimes  the  other, 
in  order  tc  hold  their  power  in  such  a  balance,  that  the  one  might  never  be 
able  to  crush  the  other  entirely ;  from  whence  it  followed,  that  both  parties 
were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  neither  in  condition  to  form  any  enterprises 
against  the  Persian  empire. 

Upon  Lysander's. being  apprised  therefore  of  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis, 
be  set  out  from  Ephesus  to  make  him  a  visit  and  to  complain  of  the  delays  and 
breach  of  faith  of  Tissaphernes,  who,  not)vithstanding  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived to  support  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  out  of  the 
sea,  had  always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out  of  n^g.ird  for  Alcibiades, 
whose  measures  he  entirely  gave  into,  and  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  fleet,  by  not  supplying  it  with  tiie  necessary  quantity  of  provisions. 
This  discourse  pleased  Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  Tissaphernes  as  a  very  bad 
man,  and  his  particular  enemy  ;  and  he  answered,  that  the  king  had  given  hin? 

*  Xep»i)b.  Hellen.  1.  xi.  p.  440— 4'n.     Fhit.  in  [-ysarid.  p.  434.  43o.     Piotl.  1.  xlii.  p.  192—197 
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oruers  .o  support  the  liacedffimonians  powerfully,  and  that  he  had  received 
fsvo  liundred  talents  *  tor  that  purpose.  Lysander,  contrary  to  the  comnrion 
ch.aractcr  of  the  Spartans,  was  submissive  and  condescending,  full  ot  compla- 
cency for  the  grandees,  always  ready  to  pay  court  to  them,  and  supporting,  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  all  the  weight  of  their  haughtiness  and  vanity  with 
incredible  patience  ;  in  which  behaviour  some  people  make  the  whole  address 
and  merit  of  a  courtier  consist. 

He  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  setting  at  work  all  that  the 
industr}^  and  art  of  a  complete  courtier  could  suggest  of  flattery  and  insinua- 
tion, he  perfectly  gained  the  young  prince's  favour  and  good  opinion.  After 
having  praised  his  generosity,  magnificence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedaemonian.% 
lie  desired  him  to  give  each  soldier  and  mariner  adrachmt  per  day  :  in  order 
to  debauch  those  of  the  enemy  by  that  means,  and  thereby  terminate  the  war 
.  the  s(xiner.  Cyrus  very  much  approved  the  project ;  but  said,  that  he  could 
make  no  chaiige  in  the  king's  order,  and  that  the  treaty  with  them  expressly 
settled  only  half  a  talentj  to  be  paid  monthly  for  each  galley.  The  prince, 
however,  at  the  end  of  a  banquet,  which  he  gave  him  before  his  departure, 
drinking  to  his  health,  and  pressing  him  to  ask  something  of  him,  Lysander 
desired  that  an  obolus§  a  day  might  be  added  to  the  seamen's  pay.  This  was 
granted,  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli,  instead  of  three  which  they  received 
before,  and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them,  with  a  month's  advance  ; 
giving  Lysander  ten  thousand  daricsji  for  that  purpose,  that  is,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  or  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  wn'th  ardour  and  alacrity,  and  almost  un- 
manned the  enemy's  galleys  ;  the  greatest  part  of  tiie  mariners  deserting;  to 
the  party  where  the  pay  was  best.  The  Athenians,  in  despair  upon  receiving 
this  news,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Cyrus,  by  the  interposition  of  Tissapher- 
nes ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  satrap  represented, 
that  it  was  not  for  the  king's  interest  to  aggrandize  the  Lacedaemonians,  but 
to  balance  the  power  of  one  side  with  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  b}"-  their  own  divisions. 

Though  Lysander  had  considerably  weakened  the  enemy  by  augmenting 
the  mariner's  pay,  and  thereby  very  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared 
pot,  however,  hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly  apprehending  Alcibiades, 
who  was  a  man  of  execution,  had  the  greater  number  of  ships,  and  had  never 
been  overthrown  in  any  battle  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  after  Alcibiades 
had  left  Samos  to  go  into  Phocaea  and  Ionia,  to  raise  money,  of  which  he  was 
in  want  for  the  pa3nnent  of  his  troops,  and  had  given  the  command  of  his  fleet 
to  Antiochus,  with  express  orders  not  to  fight  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  the  new  commander,  to  make  shov/  of  his  courage  and  to  brave  Ly- 
sander, entered  the  port  of  Ephesus  with  two  galleys,  and  after  having  made 
a  great  noise,  retired  with  loud  laughter,  and  an  air  of  contempt  and  insult. 
Lysander  enraged  at  that  affr  jnt,  immediately  detached  some  galleys,  and 
went  himself  in  pursuit  of  him.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  to  support 
Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  galleys  of  his  side  to  come  on,  till  the  whole  fleet 
arrived,  and  the  ei^ag-eraent  became  general  on  both  sides.  Lysander  gained 
the  victory,  and  having  taken  fifteen  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  he  erected  a 
trophy.  Alcibiades,  oii  his  return  to  Samos,  sailed  even  into  the  port  to  offer 
him  battle  ;  but  Lysander  was  contented  with  his  victory,  and  did  not  think" 
proper  to  accept  it  ;  so  that  he  retired  without  doing  any  thing. 

Thrasybuius  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  his  armj^ 
left  the  camp,  and  went  to  Athens  to  accuse  him.  To  inflame  his  enem.ies  in 
the  city  the  more,  he  told  the  people  in  a  full  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  had 
entirely  ruined  their  affairs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  licentiousness  he  had  intro- 
duced ;  that  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  most  notorious  debauchees  and 


*  About  <i\e  h;!iidr".J  thoiisanJ  Jollars,  t  Tenpence,  French.  J  Nearly  500  dollars. 

.}  The  drachm  was  six  oboli,  or  tenpence,  French  ;  each  obelus  bein^  three  halfpence  ;  (vo  that  the  foi» 
oboli  were  sixpence  halfpt^nnv  a  da.j-.  instead  of  five  pence,  or  three  oboli. 
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drunkards  *  ^^lJO  from  common  seamen  were  the  only  persons  in  repute  about 
bim  ;  that  he  abandoned  his  whole  authority  to  them,  to  be  at  leisure  to  enrich 
himself  in  the  provinces,  and  there  to  plunge  himself  into  intemperance  and  all 
other  infamous  excesses,  to  the  disgrace  of  Athens,  while  his  fleet  was  left  ne- 
glected in  the  face  of  the  enemy. t 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  was  taken  from  the  forts  he  had 
built  near  the  city  of  Byzantium,  for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  him,  as  neither 
being  able  nor  willing  to  return  any  more  to  his  country.  The  Athenians,  a 
capricious,  inconstant  people,  gave  credit  to  these  impeachments.  The  loss 
of  the  last  battle,  and  his  little  success  since  his  departure  from  Athens,  instead 
of  the  great  and  wonderful  actions  expected  from  him,  entirely  sunk  him  in 
their  opinion  ;  and  his  own  glory  and  reputation  may  be  said  to  have  occa- 
sioned his  ruin.  For  he  was  suspected  of  not  desiring  to  do  what  was  not 
done,  which  they  could  not  believe  out  of  his  power,  because  they  were  fully 
persuaded  that  nothing  he  desired  to  do  was  impossible  to  him.  They  made 
it  a  crime  in  Alcibiades,  that  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  did  not  answer  to 
tha"t  of  their  imaginations  ;  not  considering,  that  he  made  war  without  money 
upon  a  people  who  had  the  great  king  for  their  treasurer,  and  that  he  was  of- 
ten obliged  lo  quit  his  camp,  to  go  in  quest  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment and  subsistence  of  his  troops.  However  it  was,  Alcibiades  was  deposed, 
and  ten  generals  nominated  in  his  stead,  which  coming  to  his  knowledge,  he 
retired  in  his  galley  to  some  castles  he  had  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

About  this  time  died  Plistonax,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lacedaemon,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Pausanias,  who  reigned  fourteen  years.  J  The  latter  made  a  fine 
answer  to  one  who  asked,  why  it  was  not  permitted  to  change  any  thing  in  the 
ancient  customs  of  Sparta  :  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  at  Sparta  the  laws  com- 
mand men,  and  not  men  the  laws  "§ 

Lysander,  who  intended  to  establish  the  government  of  the  nobility  in  all 
the  cities  dependent  upon  Sparta,  that  the  governors  of  his  choosing  might  be 
always  at  his  disposal,  from  his  having  rendered  them  independent  of  thfiir 
people,  caused  such  persons  of  the  principal  cities  to  come  to  Ephesus,  as  he 
knew  to  be  the  boldest,  and  most  enterprising  and  ambitious.  Those  he  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  promoted  to  the  greatest  honours,  and  raised  to  the  first 
employments  in  the  arm}^  thereby  rendering  himself,  says  Plutarch,  the  ac- 
complice of  all  the  crimes  and  oppressions  they  committed  to  advance  and 
enrich  themselves.  For  this  reason  they  were  ahyays  extremely  attached  to 
him,  and  regretted  him  infinitely  when  Callicratidas  came  to  succeed  him, 
and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  not  inferior  to  Lysan- 
der either  in' valour  or  military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him  in 
point  of  moral  virtue.  Alike  severe  to  himself  and  others,  inaccessible  to  flat- 
tery and  sloth,  the  declared  enemy  of  luxury,  he  retained  the  modesty,  tem- 
perance, and  austerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans  ;  virtues  that  began  to  distin- 
guish him  particularly,  as  they  were  not  too  common  in  his  time.  His  probity 
and  justice  were  proof  against  all  things  ;  his  simplicity  and  integrity  abhor- 
red all  falsehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were  joined  a  truly  Spartan  nobleness 
and  grandeur  of  soul.  The  great  and  powerful  could  not  hinder  thef^selves 
from  admiring  his  virtues  ;  but  the}^  were  better  pleased  with  the  facility  and 
condescension  of  his  predecessor,  who  was  blind  to  the  injustice  and  violence 
of  their  actions. 1! 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealousy  that  Lysander  saw  him  arrive 
at  Ephesus  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  and  out  of  a  criminal  baseness  and 
treachery,  not  uncommon  with  those  who  hearken  more  to  their  private  ambi- 
tion than  the  good  of  the  public,  he  did  him  all  the  injury  in  his  power.  Of 
the  ten  thousand  darics,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  maiiners'  pay,  he  returned  the  remainder  to  that  prince  ;  telling  Calbcra- 

*  Antiochus  is  pointed  at  in   this  place,  a  mean   debauched  man,  who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  Al-u 
'!'■•!   <;,  !>}'  catching  a  quail  for  him,  which  he  Ijnd  let  fly. 

'\.M.a50b.      Ant.  J.  C.  416.  J   Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  193.  I  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  ?30 
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(idas,  that  he  might  apply  to  the  king  for  the  inoney,  and  that  it  depended  on 
him  to  find  means  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  This  conduct  gave  him 
great  trouble,  and  distressed  him  exceedingly  ;  for  he  had  brought  no  money 
with  him  from  Sparta,  and  could  not  resolve  to  extort  any  from  the  citizens,  as 
he  found  them  sufficiently  rifled  already. 

In  this  urgent  necessity,  a  person  having  offered  him  fifty  talents,  that  is  to 
say,  fifty  thousand  crowns,  to  obtain  a  favour  he  could  not  grant  v^rith  justice, 
he  refused  them.  Upon  which  Cleander,  one  of  his  officers,  said,  "  I  wouM 
accept  them  were  I  in  your  place."  "  And  so  would  I"  replied  the  general, 
"  were  I  in  yours."* 

He  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  go,  as  Lysander  had  done,  to  ask 
money  at  the  gates  of  the  king's  general  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the 
least  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated  in  the  love  of  liberty, 
full  of  great  and  noble  sentiments,  and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flattery  and 
baseness,  he  \vas  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  less  evil  and  dishonour  foi 
Greeks  to  be  overcome  by  Greeks,  than  infamously  to  make  their  court,  and 
beg  at  the  gates  of  barbarians,  whose  only  merit  consisted  in  their  gold  and 
silver.     The  whole  nation  was  indeed  disgraced  by  so  m.ean  a  prostitution. 

Cicero,  in  his  offices,  draws  two  very  different  characters  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  government,  and  makes  the  application  of 
them  to  the  two  generals  of  whom  we  speak.  The  one,  says  he,  zealous  lo- 
vers of  the  truth,  and  declared  enemies  of  all  fraud,  piqued  themselves  upon 
their  simplicity  and  candour,  and  do  not  believe  that  it  can  ever  consist  with 
honour  to  lay  snares,  or  use  artifice.  The  others,  prepared  to  do  or  suffer  any 
thing,  are  not  ashamed  of  the  meanest  actions  and  prostitutions,  provided,  from 
those  unworthy  means,  they  have  reason  to  expect  the  success  of  their  designs. 
Cicero  places  Callicratidas  among  the  former,  and  Lysander  among  the  latter, 
to  whom  he  gives  two  epitaphs  not  much  to  his  honour,  and  hardly  consistent 
with  the  Spartan  character,  v/hen  he  calls  him  "  very  artful  and  very  patient," 
or  rather  "  very  complaisant."! 

Callicratidas,  however,  forced  by  necessity,  went  to  Lydia,  and  repaired 
immediately  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  where  he  desired  that  prince  might  be 
told,  that  the  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to  speak  with  him.  He 
was  answered,  that  Cyrus  was  then  at  the  table,  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleas- 
ure ;l  to  which  he  replied  with  a  modest  tone  and  air,  that  he  was  in  no  haste, 
and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The  guards  set  up  a  laugh,  won- 
dering at  the  honest  stranger's  simplicity,  which  had  so  little  the  air  of  the 
world  in  it ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  came  thither  a  second  time  and 
was  again  denied  admittance.  Upon  which  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  loading 
those  with  curses  and  imprecations  who  had  first  made  their  court  to  barbari- 
ans, and  by  their  flattery  and  submissions  had  taught  them  to  make  their  riches 
a  title  and  pretence  for  insulting  the  rest  of  mankind.  Addressing  himself  at 
the  same  time  to  those  about  him,  he  swore,  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Sparta,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  among 
themselves,  that  for  the  future  they  might  become  formidable  to  the  barbarians 
and  have  no  farther  occasion  fcr  their  aid  to  invade  and  ruia  each  other.  But 
that  generous  Spartan,  whose  thoughts  were  so  noble,  and  so  worthy  the  Lace- 
daemonian name,  and  whose  justice,  magnanimity,  and  valour,  might  rank  hitn 
with  all  that  Greece  had  ever  produced  of  the  most  excellent  and  most  con- 
summate, had  not  the  good  fortune  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  apply  himselt 
io  a  work  so  great  and  so  worthy  of  him. 

*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  222. 

t  Sunt  his  alii  muluim  di  spa  res,  simpliceset  a  pert)  ;  qui  nihil  ex  occul  to,  nihil  ex  insidiis  agpndum  putaat; 
verili'.is  ciiltores,  fraudis  inimici  :  itcmqiie  alii,  qui  qu'diis  perpetiantur,  cuivis  deserviant,  diim,  quod  ve- 
lint.  <  onsequantur.  (^uo  in  ^enere  versatissiniuiii  et  patientissimum  Lacedaemonium  Lysandrum  accepi- 
caas,  contraque  Cullicratidorn.     Offic.  1.  i.  n.  109. 

J  The  Greek  says  literally  that  he  was  drinking.  Tr(v£t.  The  Persians  valued  themselves  upon  jrinkinf 
*  ^rt»t  iesA,  ua  ati  instance  of  their  merit,  as  we  shall  see  in  Cyrus's  letter  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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SECTION  V. — CALLIChATIDiuJ  IS  DEFEATED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS.  SENTENCl 
OF  DEATH  PASSED  ON  SOME  ATHENIAN  GENERALS.  SOCRATES  ALONE  OP- 
POSES   THIS    SENTENCE. 

Callicratidas,  after  having  gained  several  victories  over  the  Athenians, 
herd  at  last  pursued  Conon  one  of  their  generals  into  the  port  of  Mitylene| 
where  he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  n^as  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.  Conon  seeing  himself  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without 
hope  of  aid,  and  in  want  of  provisions,  found  means  to  apprize  Athens  of  the 
extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him, 
ind  in  less  than  a  month's  time  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ten  sail  were  fitted 
)ut,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
is  well  slaves  as  freemen,  with  some  horse.  At  Samos  they  were  joined  by 
he  allies  with  forty  galleys,  and  steered  for  the  Arginusae,  islands  situated  be- 
iween  Cuma  and  Mitylene.  Callicratidas  being  informed  of  their  course,  left 
Eteonicus  to  continue  the  siege  with  fifty  ships,  and  put  to  sea  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  sail,  with  design  to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  relieving 
Conon.  1  he  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  commanded  by  Protomachus 
and  Thrasylus,  who  had  each  fifteen  galleys.  They  were  supported  by  a 
second  line  with  a  like  number  of  ships,  commanded  by  Lysias  and  Aristogenes. 
The  left  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  was  under  Aristocrates  and 
Diomedon,  supported  by  Erasinidas  and  Pericles,  son  of  the  great  Pericles. 
The  rnain  body,  consisting  of  near  thirty  galleys,  among  which  were  the  three 
Athenian  admirals,  was  disposed  in  one  line.  They  had  strengthened  each 
of  their  wings  with  a  second  line  ;  because  their  galleys  were  neither  so  swift, 
nor  so  easy  to  manage,  as  those  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to 
fear  their  gettmg  between  two,  and  being  charged  on  both  sides  at  the  same 
'ime.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  who  perceived  they  were  inferior 
in  number  to  the  enemy,  contented  themselves  with  drawing  up  in  one  line, 
in  order  to  equal  their  front,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  running  between 
the  Athenian  galleys,  and  turning  nimbly  round  them.  Callicratidas's  pilot, 
daunted  at  the  inequality,  advised  him  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire  : 
but  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  fly  without  shame  ;  and  that  his  death  was 
of  small  importance  to  the  republic.  "  Sparta,"  said  he,  "  does  not  depend 
upon  one  man."  He  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Thrasondas  the  The- 
ban,  the  left.* 

It  was  terrible  to  behold  the  sea  covered  with  three  hundred  galleys  ready 
to  engage.  Never  had  more  numerous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks  joined  bat- 
tle before.  The  ability,  experience  and  valour  of  the  generals  who  commanded, 
left  nothing  to  desire  ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  this  battle  would 
decide  the  fate  of  both  people,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  endured  so 
long.  When  the  signals  were  given,  the  two  armies  raised  great  shouts,  and 
began  the  fight.  Callicratidas.  who,  from  the  answer  of  the  augurs,  expected 
to  faFl  in  the  battle,  performed  amazing  acts  of  valour.  He  attacked  the  ene- 
my w^ith  incredible  courage  and  boldness,  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  disabled 
ethers  by  breaking  their  oars,  and  piercing  their  sides  with  the  prow  or  beak 
cf  his  galley.  At  length  he  attacked  that  of  Pericles,  and  made  a  thousand 
holes  in  it;  but  fne  latter  having  hooked  him  fast  with  a  grappling  iron,  he 
fcund  it  impossible  to  disengage  himself,  and  was  surrounded  in  an  instant  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  vessels.  His  own  was  immediately  filled  with  the  ene- 
my, and  after  a  dreadful  slaughter,  he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  their 
numbers  than  vanquished.  The  right  wing,  which  he  commanded,  having 
lost  its  admiral,  was  put  to  flight.  The  left,  composed  of  Boeotians,  and  Eu- 
boeans,  still  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  actuated  by  a  fear  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  against  whom  they  had  revolted  ;    but  thev 

*  Xrtnoj.h.  Htlleii.  1.  i.  p.  441— 452.     Diod.  1.  liii.  p.  lO^i.  et  906.  017— Q^S 
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were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  disorder.  The  Athenians 
erected  a  trophy  in  the  Arginusae.  They  lost  twenty-five  galleys  in  this  battle, 
and  the  enemy  more  than  seventy,  of  which  number  were  nine  of  the  ten  fur- 
nished by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarch  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  for  his  justice, 
valour,  and  magnanimity,  with  all  who  had  ever  rendered  themselves  most 
worthy  of  admiration  among  the  Greeks.* 

He  blames  him,  however,  exceedingly  for  hazarding  the  battle  at  the  Argi- 
nusae, and  observes,  that  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  retired  out  of  fear,  be 
had,  through  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  failed  in  the  essential  duty  of  his 
function.  "  For,"  says  Plutarch,  ''  if,  to  use  the  comparison  of  Iphicrates,t  the 
light  armed  infantry  resemble  the  hands,  the  horse  the  feet,  the  main  body 
the  breast,  and  the  general  the  head  ;  the  general,  who  abandons  himself  rashly 
to  the  impetuosity  of  his  valour,  does  not  so  much  neglect  or  expose  his  own 
life,  as  the  lives  of  those  whose  safely  depends  upon  his.  Our  Lacedaemonian 
chief  was  therefore  in  the  wrong,"  continues  Plutarch,  "  to  answer  the  pilot,  w\m 
advised  him  to  retire, '  Sparta  does  not  depend  upon  one  man.'  "J;  For  though 
it  be  true,  tliat  Callicratidas,  fighting  under  the  orders  of  another  by  sea  or 
land,  was  no  more  Ihari  one  man  ;  yet,  commanding  an  army,  all  who  obeyed 
uis  orders  were  collected  in  his  person;  and  he,  in  whom  so  many  thousands 
might  be  lost,  was  no  longer  one  man.  Cicero  had  passed  the  same  judg- 
ment upon  him  before  Plutarch.  After  having  said,  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons to  be  found,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  their 
lives,  for  their  country,  but  who  out  of  false  delicacy  in  point  of  gloiy,  would 
not  hazard  their  reputation  for  it  in  the  least  ;  he  cites  the  example  of  Calli- 
cratidas, who  answered  those  who  advised  him  to  retreat  from  the  Arginusae, 
"  That  Sparta  could  fit  out  another  fleet  if  this  were  lost;  but  for  himself,  he 
could  not  fly  before  the  enemy  w^ithout  shame  and  infamy. "§ 

I  return  to  the  sequel  of  the  battle  near  the  Arginusae.  The  Athenian  gen& 
rals  ordered  Theramenes,  Thrasybulus,  and  some  other  officers,  to  return 
with  about  fifty  galleys,  to  take  up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  in  order  to 
inter  them,  while  they  rowed  on  n-ith  the  rest  against  Eteonicus,  who  kept  Co- 
non  besieged  before  Mit^dene.  But  a  violent  tempest  came  on  suddenly,  and 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  order.  Eteonicus  having  received  news  of  the 
defeat,  and  fearing  that  it  might  occasion  alarm  and  terror  among  the  troops, 
sent  back  those  who  brought  it,  with  orders  to  return  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
upon  their  heads,  and  to  give  out,  that  Callicratidas  had  gained  the  victory, 
and  destroyed  the  whole  Athenian  fleet.  Upon  their  return,  he  offered  sacrifi- 
ces of  thanksgiving,  and  having  made  his  troops  take  some  refreshment,  he  seni 
the  galleys  away  directly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  marched  off  the  land  army 
to  Methymna,  after  having  burned  the  camp.  Conon  being  delivered  in  this 
manner  from  the  blockade,  joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which  returned  forthwith 
to  Samos.  But,  when  it  was  known  at  Athens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had  beer* 
left  without  interment,  the  people  were  highly  enraged,  and  laid  the  whole 
weight  of  their  resentment  upon  those  whom  they  believed  guilty  of  that  cnma 
The  ancients  held  it  a  great  one  not  to  provide  sepulture  for  the  dead  ;  and  we 
may  observe,  that  after  all  their  battles,  the  first  care  of  the  conquered,  not- 
withstanding the  sense  of  their  misfortune  and  their  great  affliction  for  a  bloody 
defeat,  was  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms  from  the  victor,  in  order  to  pay 
Iheir  last  duties  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  on  which  they  believed  their 
happiness  in  another  life  depended.     Although  the  pagans  had  but  confused 

*  PluL  in  Lysand.  ji.  435.  t  He  was  a  famous  general  of  the  AtherAans. 

+  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278. 
{  Iiu'entj  inulti  sunt,  qui  non  modo  pecuniam,  sed  vitam  etiani,  profundere  pro  patria  parati  essent,  iidem 
Pfloria  jacturam  ne  minimam  quidem  facere  vellent,  ne  republica  quidem  postulante  :  ut  Callicratidas,  qui, 
cum,  Lacedsmoniotuni  dux  fuisset  Peloponnesiaco  bello,  multaque  fecisset  ejreg'ie,  vertit  ad  extremum 
omnia,  cum  consilio  non  paruit  eorura,  qui  classcm  ah  Arginusis  rcmovendam,  nee  cum  Atheniensibus  demi- 
candiim  putabant.  Quiiiu!?  ille  respondil.  Lacedaemonios,  classc  ilia  amissa,  aliam  parare  po»M! ;  se  fujfCfB 
sinf  ;;i,.  ds  t-core  non  posse  — (.)/fic.  1.  i.  n.  48. 
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ideas  of  the  future  state  of  the  body,  yet,  the  concern  of  the  soul  for  the  bodjf 
after  death,  the  religious  regard  paid  to  it  and  the  zeal  of  their  solemn  obse- 
quies, geem  to  ai^ue  that  tradition  had  universally  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  all  men  some  indistinct  notions  of  a  resurrection. 

Hence  arose  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They  immediately  nomi- 
nated new  generals,  retaining  only  Conon  and  appointing  Adimantes  and  Phi- 
locles  his  colleagues.  Eight  da\^s  after  which,  two  of  them  absconded,  and 
only  six  returned  to  Athens.  Theramenes,  the  tenth  general,  who  returned 
before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  accused  the  other  chiefs  before  the  people,  makir^ 
them  responsible  for  not  bringing  off  the  dead  after  the  battle  ,*  and  to  clear 
himself,  read  the  letter  they  had  written  to  the  senate  and  people,  wherein 
they  excused  themselves  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  without  chaining  any 
body.  That  calumny  was  detestably  vile,  being  an  abuse  of  their  reserve  in 
not  mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and  in  not  laying  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of 
which  he  might  have  appeared  the  most  guilty.  The  generals/  at  their  re- 
turn, not  being  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  time  for  making  their  defence,  con- 
tented themselves  with  representing  in  (ew  words  the  state  of  the  affair,  and 
appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said  to  the  pilots,  and  all  present  when  it 
happened.  The  people  seemed  to  receive  their  excuse  favourably,  and  seve- 
ral persons  offered  themselves  for  their  sureties  ;  but  night  coming  on,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  and  it  being  the  people's  custom  to 
give  theirsuffrages  by"  lifting  up  of  hands,  their  resolution  could  not  be  known  ; 
besides  which,  the  council  were  first  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  question  to 
be  proposed  to  the  people. 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  unexpectedly  coming  on,  in  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  assemble  by  families,  the  relations  of  Theramenes  posted  several  persons 
in  mourning  habiis  and  shaved,  in  proper  places,  who  said  they  were  the  kin- 
dred of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle,  and  obliged  Callixenes  to  ac- 
cuse the  generals  in  the  senate.  It  was  decreed  in  consequence,  that  as  the 
accusation  and  detence  had  been  heard  in  the  last  assembly,  the  people  by 
their  respective  tribes  should  give  their  voices,  and  if  the  accused  were  found 
guilty,  they  should  be  punished  with  death,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  the 
tenth  part  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Minerva.  Some  senators  opposed  this 
decree  as  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  laws  :  but  as  the  people,  at  the  instigation 
of  Callixenes,  threatened  to  include  the  opposers  in  the  same  cause  and  crime 
with  the  generals,  they  were  so  mean  as  to  desist  from  their  opposition,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  innocent  generals  to  their  own  safety,  by  consenting  to  the  decree. 
Socrates,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was  the  only  one  of  the  senators  who 
stood  firm,  and  persisted  obstinately  in  opposing  a  decree  so  notoriously  unjust, 
and  so  contrary  to  all  laws.  The  orator,  who  mounted  the  tribunal  in  defence 
of  thi  generals,  showed,  "  that  they  had  faiied  in  nothing  of  their  dut}^  as 
they  had  given  orders  that  the  dead  bodies  should  be  taken  up  :  that  if  any 
one-were  guilty,  it  was  he,  who  being  charged  with  these  orders,  had  neglected 
to  put  them  in  execution  ;  but  that  he  accused  nobody  ;  and  that  the  tern, pest 
which  came  on  expectedly  at  the  very  instant,  was  an  unanswerable  apology, 
md  entirely  discharged  the  accused  from  all  guilt.  He  demanded  that  a  whole 
day  should  be  given  them  for  their  defence,  a  favour  not  denied  to  the  most 
criminal,  and  that  they  should  be  tried  separately.  He  represented,  that  they 
were  not  in  the  least  obliged  to  precipitate  a  sentence,  wherein  the  lives  of  ll,a 
mort  illustrious  of  the  citizens  were  concerned;  that  it  was  in  some  meassre 
attacking  the  gods  to  make  men  responsible  for  the  winds  and  weather  ;*  (Imt 
they  could  not,  without  the  most  flagi-ant  ingratitude  and  injustice,  put  the  con- 
querors to  death,  to  whom  they  ought  to  decree  crowns  and  hotiours,  or  give 
up  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  the  rage  of  those  who  envied  them  ,•  that, 
\i  they  did  so,  their  unjust  judgment  would  be  followed  with  a  sudden,  but 
vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  behind  it  the  sharpest  remorse,  and  cover 


Gtuem  adeo  iait^uum,  ut  iseleri  as(i2:net,  quod  venti  il  fluctiis  deliqiiorint  t — Tucil.  Aunal.  I    xiv    c.  3 
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them  with  eternal  shame  and  infamy."  The  people  seemed  at  first  to  be  moved 
with  these  reasons  ;  but  animated  by  the  accusers,  they  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  against  eight  of  their  generals  ;  and  six  of  them  who  were  pre- 
sent were  seized,  in  ordel^  to  their  being  carried  to  the  place  of  execution.  One 
of  them,  Diomedon,  a  person  of  greal  reputation  for  his  valour  and  probity, 
demanded  to  be  heard.  "  Athenians,''  said  he,  "  I  wish  the  sentence  you  have 
passed  upon  us  may  not  prove  the  misfortune  of  the  republic ;  but  I  have  one 
Favour  to  ask  of  you  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  which  is,  to  acquit 
us  before  the  gods  of  the  vows  we  made  to  Lhem  for  you  and  ourselves,  as  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  dischai^e  them  ;  for  it  is  to  the'i-  protection,  invoked 
before  the  battle,  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  victory  gained 
by  us  over  the  enem5^"  There  was  not  one  good  citizen  that  did  not  melt  in- 
to tears  at  this  discourse,  so  full  of  goodness  and  religion,  and  admire  with 
surprise  the  moderation  of  a  person,  who,  seeing  himself  unjustly  condemned, 
did  not  however  vent  the  least  resentment,  or  even  complaint  against  his  judges, 
but  was  so-lely  intent,  in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  country  wbich  had  doomed 
them  to  perish,  upon  what  it  owed  the  gods  in  common  with  them,  for  the  vie- 
to^  they  had  lately  obtained. 

The  execution  of  the  six  generals  was  scarcely  over,  when  the  people  opened  ^ 
their  eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horror  of  that  sentence ;  but  their  repen- 
tance could  not  restore  the  dead  to  life,  (allixenes,  the  orator,  was  put  in 
prison,  and  was  refused  to  be  heard.  Having  found  means  to  make  his  escape, 
he  fled  to  Decelia,  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned  some  time  after  to 
Athens,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  universally  detested  and  abhorred  by  all  the 
world,  as  all  false  accusers  and  slanderers  should  be.  Diodorus  remarks,  that 
the  people  themselves  were  justly  punished  for  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who 
abandoned  them  soon  after,  not  to  a  single  master,  but  to  thirty  tyrants,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  cruelty. 

The  disposition  of  a  people  is  very  naturally  depicted  in  this  account ;  and 
Plato,  upon  the  same  event,  draws  in  few  words  their  character  with  much 
spirit  and  resemblance.  "  The  commonalty,"  says  he,"  is  an  inconstant,  ungrate- 
ful, cruel,  suspicious  animal,  incapable  of  submitting  to  the  government  of 
reason  ;  which  is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  commonly  composed  of  the  dregs 
of  a  city,  and  is  a  monstrous  assemblage,  without  form  or  order,  of  all  that  is 
worst  in  it."* 

The  same  relation  shows  what  effect  fear  can  have  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
even  upon  those  who  pass  for  the  wisest,  and  how  few  there  are,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  supporting  inflexibly  the  view  of  present  danger  and  disgrace.  Though 
the  justness  of  the  general's  cause  was  perfectly  known  in  the  senate,  at  least 
by  the  major  part  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  people'^  rage  was  mentioned,  and  the 
terrible  menaces  they  murmured,  those  grave  senators,  most  of  whom  had 
commandf>d  armies,  and  who  all  of  them  had  frequently  exposed  themselves 
to  the  greatest  dangers  of  war,  instantly  changed  sides,  and  came  over  to  the 
most  notorious  calumny,  and  crying  injustice  that  ever  took  place  :  an  evident 
proof,  that  there  is  a  courage,  though  very  rare,  which  infinitely  transcends  the 
*'alour  that  induces  so  ir  my  thousands  of  men,  every  day,  to  confront  the  most 
terrible  dangers  in  battle. 

Among  all  the  judges,  only  one  truly  worthy  of  his  reputation,  the  great  So- 
crates, stood  firm  and  immoveable,  in  this  general  treason  and  perfidy;  and 
.hough  he  knew  that  his  suffrage  and  u(pided  voice  would  be  of  little  or  no 
consequence  to  the  accused,  he  thought  them  a  just  homage  to  oppressed  inno- 
cence, and  that  it  was  unworthy  an  honest  man  to  govern  himself  by  the  fury 
of  a  blind  and  frantic  people.!  "  We  see,  in  this  instance,  how  far  the  cause  of* 
iustice  may  be  abandoned.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  better  defended 
before  the  people.  Of  more  than  three  thousand  citizens,  who  composed  the 
assembly,  two  only  took  upon  them  the  defence  of  their  generals,  Euriptode- 
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mus  and  Axiocbus.     Plato  has  preserved  their  names,  and  ^iven  that  of  lh« 
latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part  of  these  reflections  are  taken. 

The  same  year  the  battle  of  the  Arginusae  was  fought,  Dionysius  possessed 
himself  of  the  tyranny  in  Sicily.*  I  shall  deler  speaking  of  him  till  Book  IX. 
in  which  I  shall  give  the  history  of  Syracuse  at  large. 

SECTION    VI. — LYSANDER   COMMAN'DS    THE    LACEDEMONIAN    FLEET        HIS    CELE- 
BRATED   VICTORY    OVER    THE    ATHENIANS. 

After  the  defeat  at  the  Arginusae,  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians  declining, 
the  allies,  supported  by  the  influence  of  Cyrus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to 
require  that  the  command  of  the  fleet  should  be  again  given  to  Lysander,  with 
the  promise  of  serving  with  more  affection  and  courage  if  their  request  were 
granted.  As  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Sparta,  that  the  same  person  should 
be  twice  admiral,  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  satisfy  the  allies,  gave  the  title  of 
admiral  to  one  Aracus,  and  sent  Lysander  with  him,  whom  in  appearance  they 
commissioned  only  as  vice-admiral,  though  in  effect  with  all  the  authority  of 
supreme  command.! 

All  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  government  of  the  cities,  and 
were  of  most  authority  in  them,  saw  him  arrive  with  supreme  joy  ;  promising 
themselves,  from  his  influence,  the  final  subversion  of  the  democratic  power. 
His  character  of  complacency  for  his  friends,  and  indulgence  to  all  their  faults 
suited  much  better  with  their  ambitious  and  injurious  view^s  than  the  aus. 
tere  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For  Lysander  was  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt 
heart,  and  gloried  in  having  no  principles  in  point  of  virtue  or  the  most  sacred 
duties.  He  made  no  scruple  to  employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon  all  occasions, 
and  esteemed  justice  only  as  far  as  it  served  his  measures.  When  it  did  not 
promote  them,  he  never  failed  to  prefer  the  useful,  which  with  him  was  alone 
laudable  and  excellent ;  from  a  persuasion  that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no 
advantage  over  falsehood,  and  that  the  value  of  both  one  and  the  other  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  convenience  resulting  from  them.  And  for  those  who 
represented  to  him,  that  it  was  unworthy  the  decendants  of  Hercules  to  make 
use  of  fraud  and  treachery,  he  laughed  at  them,  "  For,"  said  he,  "  where  the 
lion's  skin  is  not  long  enough,  it  is  necessary  to  tack  the  fox's  tail  to  it." 

An  expression  ascribed  to  him,  sufficiently  denotes  how  small  an  account  he 
made  of  perjury.  He  used  to  say,  "  Children  are  amused  with  baubles,  and 
men  with  oaths  ;"|showit;>g  by  so  professed  a  want  of  religion,  that  the  gods 
were  more  inconsiderable  with  him  than  his  enemies.  For  he  who  deceives 
with  a  false  oath,  plainly  declares  in  so  doing  that  he  fears  his  enemies,  but 
that  he  despises  God. 

Here  ends  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloporinesian  war.§  It  was  in  this 
year  that  young  Cyrus,  dazzled  with  the  unusual  splendour  of  supreme  au- 
thority, and  jealous  of  the  least  omission  in  point  of  ceremonial  homage,  dis- 
covered, by  a  remarkable  action,  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Brought  up  from  his 
infancy  in  the  reigning  house,  nurtured  under  the  shade  of  the  throne,  amid 
the  submissions  and  protestations  of  the  courtiers,  entertained  for  a  long  time 
by  the  discourses  of  an  ambitious  m.other  who  idolized  him,  in  the  desire  and 
hope  of  empire,  he  began  already  to  affV-ct  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  to 
exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  surprising  haughtiness  and  rigour.  Two 
Persians  of  the  royal  family,  his  cousin-germans  by  their  mother,  the  sister  ot 
Darius  his  father,  had  omitted  to  cdi^er  their  hands  with  their  sleeves  in  his 
presence,  according  to  a  ceremony  observed  only  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  Cy- 
rus resenting  Ihat  neglect  as  a  capital  crime,  condemned  them  both  to  die,  and 
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/aus«fd  them  to  be  executed  at  Sardis  without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whose  feet 
eheir  r--ilations  threw  themselves  to  demand  justice,  was  very  much  affected 
with  the  tragical  end  of  his  two  nephews  and  looked  upon  this  action  of  his 
son  a-s  an  attempt  upon  himself,  to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due.  He  re- 
solved therefore  to  take  his  government  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court 
upon  the  pretext  of  being  sick,  and  having  a  desire  to  see  him. 

Cyrus,  before  his  departi  e,  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis,  and  put  into  his 
hands  ^reat  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet,  promising  him  still 
more  for  the  future.  And  with  the  ostentation  of  a  young  man,  to  let  him  see 
how  much  he  desired  to  oblige  him,  he  assured  him,  that  though  the  king  hia 
rather  should  cease  to  afford  him  any  supplies,  he  would  furnish  him  the  more 
willingly  out  of  his  own  coffers  ;  and  that  rather  than  he  should  want  the  neces- 
sary provisions,  he  would  even  cause  the  throne  of  massy  gold  and  silver,  upon 
which  he  sat  in  judgment,  to  be  melted  down.  At  length,  when  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  setting  out,  he  empowered  him  to  receive  the  tributes  and  reve- 
nues of  the  cities,  confided  the  government  of  his  provinces  to  him,  and  co.i- 
jured  him  with  embraces  not  to  give  battle  in  his  absence,  unless  superior  in 
force  ;  because  the  king  neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  him 
that  superiority  to  the  enemy  ;  promising  at  the  same  time,  with  the  strongest 
assurances  of  affection,  to  bring  him  a  great  number  of  ships  from  Phoenicia 
and  Cilicia. 

After  that  prince's  departure,  Lysander  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont,  and 
laid  seige  to  Lampsacus.*  Torax,  having  marched  thither  with  his  land-for- 
ces at  the  same  time,  assaulted  the  city  on  his  side.  The  place  was  carried 
by  storm,  and  given  up  by  Lysander  to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  followed  him  close,  came  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  Eleontum  in  the 
Chersonesus,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  galleys.  But  upon  the  news  of  the 
taking  of  Lampsacus,  they  immediately  steered  for  Setis,  and  after  having 
taken  in  provisions,  they  stood  away  from  thence,  sailing  along  the  coast  to  a 
place  called  ^gospotamos,!  where  they  came  to,  opposite  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  then  at  anchor  before  Lampsacus.  The  Hellespont  in  this  part  is  not 
above  two  thousand  paces  broad.  The  two  armies,  seeing  themselves  soneai 
each  other,  expected  only  to  rest  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of  con.ing  lo  a 
battle  on  the  next.| 

But  Lysander  had  another  design  in  view.  He  commanded  the  seamen  and 
pilots  to  go  on  board  their  galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  nex< 
morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  to  wait  his  or- 
ders with  profound  silence.  He  ordered  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to  draw 
up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  coast,  and  to  wait  the  day  without  any  noise. 
On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  risen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row 
towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet,  in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance. 
Lysander,  though  his  ships  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  their  heads 
towards  the  enemy,  lay  still  without  making  any  movement.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  go  ashore,  till 
two  or  three  galleys  which  he  had  sent  out  to  observe  them,  were  returned 
with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  the  enem}^  land.  The  next  day  passed  in  the 
same  manner,  as  did  tlie  third  and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  re- 
serve and  apprehension,  extremely  augmented  the  security  and  boldness  of  the 
Athenians  and  inspired  them  with  an  extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  in 
their  opinion,  was  prevented  by  fear  froinfehowing  themselves,  and  attempt- 
ing any  thi-T.g. 

While  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet,  took  horse,  and  came 
to  the  Athenian  generals,  to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept  on  a  very 
disadvantageous  coast,  where  there  were  neitlier  ports  nor  cities  in  the  neigh 
oourhood;  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provisions  from  Sestos  with 
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great  danger  and  diflicully  ;  and  that  they  were  \eiy  much  in  the  wrong  te- 
suffer  the  soldiers  and  mariners  of  the  fleet,  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore,  to 
straggle  and  disperse  themselves  at  their  own  pleasure,  while  the  enemy's  fleet 
faced  them  in  view,  accustomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general  witb 
instant  obedience,  and  upon  the  slightest  signal.  He  offered  also  to  attack  the 
enemy  by  land  with  a  strong  body  of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a 
battle.  The  generals,  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  jealous  of  their  conr- 
mand,  did  not' content  themselves  with  refusing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that 
if  the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would  fall  on  them,  and  if 
favourable,  that  Alcibiades  would  engross  the  honour  of  it ;  but  rejected  also 
with  insult  his  wise  and  salutary  counsel,  as  if  a  man  in  disgrace  lost  his* sense 
and  abilities,  together  with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth.  Alcibiades 
n'ithdrew. 

The  fifth  day,  the  Athenians  presented  themselves  again,  and  offered  him 
battle  ;  retiring  in  the  evening  as  usual,  in  a  more  insulting  manner  than  the 
day  before.  Lysander  again  detached  some  galleys  to  observe  them,  with  or- 
ders to  return  with  the  utmost  diligence,  when  they  saw  the  Athenians  landed, 
and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at  the  head  of  each  ship,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  middle  of  the  channel.  Himself  in  the  mean  time  passed  through  the 
whole  line  in  his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold  the  seamen 
and  soldiers  in  readiness  to  row  and  fight  on  the  first  signal. 

As  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  ships  heads,  and  the  admiral's 
galley  had  given  the  signal  by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  advanced 
in  good  order.  The  land-army  at  the  same  time  made  all  possible  haste  to 
the  top  of  the  promontory,  to  see  the  battle.  The  strait  that  separates  the 
two  continents,  is,  in  this  place,  about  fifteen  stadia,  or  three  quarters  of  a 
league*  in  breadth,  which  space  was  soon  cleared  through  the  activity  and  dili- 
gence of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  was  the  first  who  perceiv- 
ed, from  shore,  the  enemy's  fleet  advancing  in  good  order  to  attack  him  ;  upor 
which  he  immediately  called  out  for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  utmost  dis 
tress  and  pesplexity,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  by  calling  to  them  by  name,  by 
entreaty,  by  force,  to  get  his  men  on  board  the  galleys,  they  being  dispersed 
in  every  direction.  For  they  were  no  sooner  on  shore,  than  some  ran  to  the 
suttlers,  some  to  w^alk  in  the  country,  some  to  sleep  in  their  tents,  and  others 
began  to  dress  their  suppers.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and 
experience  in  their  generals,  who,  not  suspecting  the  least  danger,  indulged 
themselves  in  taking  their  repose,  and  gave  the  soldiers  the  same  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and  a  great  noise  oi  their 
oars,  when  Conon,  disengaging  himself  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number 
was  the  sacred  ship  called  the  Paralian,  stood  away  for  Cyprus,  where  he  took 
refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Feloponnesians,  falling  upon  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  im- 
mediately took  tlje  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  disabled  and  destroyed  such 
as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The  soldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their 
relief^  were  either  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or  flying  on  shore, 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed  in  pursiiit  of  them.  Lysander 
took  three  thousand  prisoners,  with  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  After 
having  plundered  the  camp,  and  fastened  the  enemy's  galleys  to  the  sterns  of 
his  own,  he  returned  to  Lampsacus,  amid  the  sounds  of  flutes  and  songs  of 
triumph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  military  ex- 
ploits recorded  in  history,  with  little  or  no  loss,  and  to  have  .erminated  a  war 
in  the  small  space  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lasted  twenty-seven  years, 
and  which  perhaps,  without  him,  had  been  of  much  longer  continuance.  Ly- 
sander immediately  sent  despatches  with  this  agreeable  news  to  Sparta. 

The  three  thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  this  battle,  having  been  condemned 
to  die,  Lysander  called  upon  Philocles,one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had 
caused  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  two  galleys,  the  one  of  Andros,  the  other  of 
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forinth,  to  be  thro^h  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  liad  formerly  persuaded 
the  people  of  Athens  to  m;ike  a  decree  ibr  cutting  o  f  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  oi'  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  in  order  to  disable  them  from  handling  the 
pike,  and  that  they  might  be  fit  to  serve  onl}^  at  the  oar,  and  asked  him  what 
sentence  he  would  pass  upon  himself,  for  having  induced  his  city  to  pass  that 
cruel  decree.  Philocles,  without  departing  from  his  haughtiness  in  the  least, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  made  answer,  "  Accuse  not 
people  of  crimes  who  have  no  judges  ;  but  as  you  are  victor,  use  your  right, 
find  do  by  us  as  we  had  done  by  you,  if  we  had  conquered."  At  the  sam*» 
instant  he  went  into  a  bath,  afterwards  put  on  a  magnificent  robe,  and  niarched 
tbremost  to  the  execution.  All  the  prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword,  excejU 
Adin^antes,  who  had  opposed  the  decree. 

After  this  expedition,  Lysander  went  with  his  fleet  to  all  the  maritime  cities, 
and  gave  orders  for  all  Athenians  in  them  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Athens,  without  permitting  them  to  take  any  other  refuge  ;  declaring,  that 
af*er  a  certain  time  fixed,  all  should  be  punished  with  death,  who  should  be 
found  out  of  Athens.  This  he  did  as  an  able  politician,  to  reduce  the  city  by 
tamine  the  more  easily,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege 
He  afterwards  applied  himself  in  subverting  the  democratic,  and  all  other 
forms  of  government  throughout  the  cities  ;  leaving  in  each  of  them  a  Lace- 
daemonian governor,  called  harmostes,  and  ten  archons  or  magistrates,  whom 
he  chose  out  of  the  societies  he  had  established  in  them.  He  thereby,  in  some 
measure,  secured  to  himself  universal  authority,  and  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over 
all  Greece  ;  putting  none  in  power  but  such  as  were  entirely  devoted  to  his 
service. 

SECTION    VII. — LYSANDER    BESIEGES    ATHENS.      FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT 
CHANGED.      DEATH    OF    DARIUS    NOTHUS. 

When  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  came  to  Athens  by  a  ship, 
which  arrived  in  the  night  at  the  Piraeus,  the  city  was  in  universal  consterna- 
tion. Nothing  was  he?rd  but  cries  of  sorrow  and  despair  in  every  part  of  it. 
They  imagined  the  enemy  already  at  their  gates.  They  represented  to  them- 
selves the  miseries  of  a  long  siege,  a  cruel  famine,  the  ruin  and  burning  of 
their  city,  the  insolence  of  a  proud  victor,  and  the  shameful  slavery  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  experiencing,  more  afflicting  and  insupportable  to  them  than 
the  most  severe  punishments,  and  death  itself.  The  next  da}^  the  assembly 
was  summoned,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  close  all  the  gates,  except  one  ;  to 
repair  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  mount  guard  to  prepare  against  a  siege.* 

Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  did  in  fact  advance  towards 
Athens  with  all  their  troops.  Lysander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Piraeus  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  prevented  all  ships  from  going  in  or  coming  out. 
The  Athenians,  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  provisions,  ships,  hope  of 
relief,  or  any  resource,  re-instated  all  persons  attainted  by  any  decree,  without 
however  speaking  the  least  word  of  a  capitulation,  though  many  already  died 
of  famine.  But  when  their  corn  was  entirely  consumed,  they  sent  deputies  to 
Agis,  to  propose  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  upon  condition  of  abandoning  all  their 
possessions,  the  city  and  port  only  excepted.  He  referred  the  deputies  to 
Lacedaemon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with  them.  When  they  arrived 
at  Salasia,  upon  the  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their  commission 
to  the  ephori,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come  with  other  proposals 
if  they  expected  peace.  The  ephori  had  demanded,  that  twelve  hundred 
paces  of  the  wall  on  ench  side  of  the  Piraeus  should  be  demolished  :  but  an 
Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advise  a  compliance,  w^as  sent  to  prison,  and  pro/ji- 
bition  made  against  proposing  any  thing  of  that  kind  for  the  future. 

Tn  this  deplorable  condition,  Theramenes  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  if 
he  were  sent  to  Lysander,  he  would  learn,  whether  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  dismantling  the  city  was  intended  to  facilitate  its  ruin,  or 
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U)  prevent  a  revolt.  The  Athenians  having  deputed  him  accordingly,  he  was 
more  th-an  three  iiionlhs  absent;  detained  no  doubt  with  the  view  ol  reducing 
Ihem  by  famine  to  accept  any  conditions  that  should  be  offered.  On  his  return 
he  told' them,  that  Lysander  had  detained  him  all  that  time,  and  that  at  last 
lie  iind  been  given  lo  understand,  that  he  might  apply  to  the  ephori.  He  wag 
theielore  sent  back  with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a 
treaty.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  ephori  gave  them  audience  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  where  the  Corinthians  and  several  other  allies,  especially  the 
'J'hebans,  insisted  tliat  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  city,  without 
listening  any  larther  to  a  treaty.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  preferring  the  glory 
and  safety  of  Greece  to  their  own  grandeur,  made  answer,  that  they  would 
never  be  reproached  with  having  destroyed  a  city  that  had  rendered  such  greai 
services  to  all  Greece  ;  the  remembrance  of  which  ought  to  have  much  greater 
weight  with  the  allies,  than  the  resentment  of  private  injuries  received  from  it. 
The  peace  was  therefore  concluded  under  these  conditions  :  "  that  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Piraeus,  with  the  long  wall  that  joined  that  port  to  the  city, 
should  be  demolished  ;  that  the  Athenians  should  deliver  up  all  their  galleys, 
except  twelve  ;  that  they  should  abandon  all  the  cities  they  had  seiz-ed,  and 
content  themselves  vi^ith  their  own  lands  and  country  ;  that  they  should  recall 
their  exiles,  and  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, under  whom  they  should  march  wherever  they  thought  fit  to  lead  them.*' 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  surrounded  with  an  innumerable  throng 
of  people,  who  apprehended  that  nothing  had  been  concluded,  for  they  were 
not  able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  such  multitudes  dying  every  day  of  famine. 
The  next  day  they  reported  the  success  of  their  negociation  ;  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  persons  ;  and  Lysander,  ibl- 
lowed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port.  It  was  upon  the  very  day  the  Athenians 
had  formerly  gained  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Salamin.  He  caused  the  walls 
to  be  demolised  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets,  and  with  all  the  exterior 
marks  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece  had  that  day  regained  its  lib- 
erty. Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  having  lasted  for  the  space  of 
twenty-seven  years. 

Lysander,  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to  look  about  them,  changed 
the  form  of  their  government  entirely,  established  thirty  archons,  or  rather 
tyraius,  over  the  city,  put  a  good  garrison  into  the  citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan 
Callibius  as  harmostes,  or  governor.  Agis  disbanded  his  troops.  Lysander, 
before  he  disbanded  his,  advanced  against  Samos,  which  he  pressed  so  warmly, 
that  it  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate.  After  having  established  its  ancient 
inhabitants  in  it,  he  proposed  to  return  to  Sparta  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
galleys,  those  of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  beaks  of  those  he  had  taken. 

He  had  sent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the  army  in  Sicily,  before  him 
to  carry  the  money  and  spoils,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious  campaigns, 
to  Lacedaemon.  The  money,  without  reckoning  the  innumerable  crowns  of 
gold  given  tiim  by  the  cities,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  say, 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns.*  G5dippus,  who  carried  this  considerable 
sum,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  converting  some  part  of  it  to  his  own 
use.  The  bags  were  sealed  up  carefully,  and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room 
for  theft.  He  unsewed  them  at  the  bottom  :  and  after  having  taken  out  of 
each  of  them  what  money  he  thought  fit,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents 
he  sewed  them  up  again  veiy  neatly,  and  thought  himself  perfectly  safe.  But 
when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  the  accounts,  which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag, 
discovered  him.  To  avoid  piinishment,  he  banished  Ijimself  from  his  country 
carrying  along  with  him  in  all  places  the  disgrace  of  having  sullied,  by  so  base 
and  sordid  an  avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

From  this  unhappy  example,  the  wisest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Spar- 
tans, apprehending  fhe  all-powerful  effects  of  money,  which  enslaved  not  only 
ll>e  vulgar,  but  even  [he  aieatesl  v(  men,  extreniely  blamed  Lysander  for  hav- 
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b%  4cted  so  contradictorily  to  tlie  fundamental  laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly 
repi-esented  to  the  ephori,  liow  incumbent  it  was  upon  them  to  banish  all  that 
gold  and  silver  from  the  republic,  and  to  lay  the  heaviest  of  curses  and  impre- 
cations upon  it,  as  the  fatal  bane  of  all  other  states,  introduced  only  to  corrupt 
thf>  wholesome  constitution  of  the  Spartan  government,  which  had  supported 
itself  for  so  many  ages  with  vigour  and  prosperity.  The  ephori  immediately 
passed  a  decree  !o  proscribe  that  money,  and  ordained  that  none  should  be 
current,  except  the  useful  pieces  of  iron.  But  Lysander's  friends  opposed 
this  decree,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta,  the 
affair  was  referred  for  farther  deliberation.  There  naturally  seemed  only  two 
methods  to  be  considered  ;  which  were,  either  to  make  the  gold  and  silvei 
species  current,  or  to  cry  them  down,  and  prohibit  them  absolutely.  The 
men  of  address  and  policy  found,  out  a  third  expedient,  which  in  their  sense, 
reconciled  both  the  otliers  with  great  success  :  this  was  making  a  proper 
choice  between  the  vicious  extremes  of  too  much  rigour  and  too  much  neglect. 
It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  new  coin  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  solely 
employed  by  the  public  treasury  ;  that  it  should  only  pass  in  the  occasions 
and  uses  of  the  state  ;  and  that  every  private  person,  in  whos3  possession  it 
should  be  found,  should  be  immediately  put  to  death. 

"  A  strange  expedient !"  saj^s  Plutarch  :  "  as  if  Lycurgus  had  feared  gold  and 
silver  themselves,  and  not  the  avarice  they  occasioned  :  an  avarice  more  likely 
to  be  inflamed  by  permitting  the  state  to  amass  and  make  use  of  it  for  the 
public  service,  than  to  be  suppressed  by  prohibiting  the  possession  of  it  to  pri- 
vate persons.  For  it  was  impossible  while  that  money  was  in  honour  and  es- 
teem with  the  public,  that  it  should  be. despised  in  private  as  useless,  and  thai 
people  should  look  upon  that  as  of  no  value  in  their  domestic  affairs,  which 
the  city  prized,  and  w^as  so  much  concerned  to  have  for  its  occasions  ;  bad 
usages,  authorized  by  the  practice  and  example  of  the  public,  being  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous  to  individuals,  than  the  vices  of  individuals  to  the  public. 
The  Lacedaemonians  therefore,"  continues  Plutarch,  "in  punishing  those  with 
death  who  should  make  use  of  the  new  money  in  private,  were  so  blind  and 
imprudent  as  to  imagine,  that  the  placing  of  the  law,  and  the  terror  of  punish- 
ment, as  a  guard  at  the  door,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  gold  and  silver  from  en- 
tering the  house  :  they  left  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  open  to  the  desire  and 
admiration  of  riches,  and  introduced  themselves  to  a  violent  passion  for  amass- 
ing treasure,  in  causing  it  to  be  deemed  a  great  and  honourable  thing  to  be- 
come rich." 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  Darius  Nothusking  of 
Persia  died,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  Cyrus  had  arrived  at  the  court 
before  his  death,  and  Parysatis  his  mother,  whose  idol  he  was,  not  contented 
with  having  made  his  peace,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had  committed  in 
his  government,  pressed  the  old  king  to  declare  him  his  successor  also,  afte»'  the 
example  of  Darius  the  First,  who  gave  Xerxes  the  preference  before  all  his  bro- 
thers, because  born,  as  Cyrus  was,  after  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne.  But 
Darius  did  not  cany  his  complaisance  for  her  so  far.  He  gave  the  crown  to  Ar- 
saces,  his  eldest  son  by  Parysatis  also,  whom  Plutarch  cjills  Arsicas,  and  be- 
queathed to  Cyrus  only  the  provinces  he  already  had.* 
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ARTAXERXES  MNEMON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Fflis  chapte  r  contains  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  court  of  Persia,  the  death 
of  Alcibiades,  the  re-establishnient  of  the  h'berty  of  Athens,  and  Lysander'a 
secret  design  t  make  himself  king. 

SECTION  I. COKONATION  OF  ARTAXERXES  MNEMON.  CYRUS  ATTEMPTS  TO  AS- 
SASSINATE HIS  BROTHER.  REVENGE  OF  STATIRA.  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER 
OF    ALCIBIADES. 

Arsaces  upon  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  tp 
whom  the  Greeks  also  gave  the  surname  of  Mnemon,*  from  his  very  retentive 
memory.  Being  near  his  father's  bed  when  he  was  dying,  he  asked  him,  a 
few  moments  before  he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  during 
so  long  and  happy  a  reign  as  his,  that  he  might  make  it  his  example.  "  It  has 
been,"  replied  he,  "  to  do  always  what  justice  and  religion  required  of  me.t 
Words  of  deep  import  and  well  worthy  of  being  set  up  in  letters  of  gold  in  the 
palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  them  perpetually  in  mind  of  what  ought  to  be  the  guide 
and  rule  of  all  their  actions.  Lt  is  not  uncommon  for  princes  to  give  excellent 
instructions  to  their  children  on  their  death- beds,  which  would  be  more  effica- 
cious if  preceded  by  their  own  example  and  conduct :  without  which  they  are 
as  weak  and  impotent  as  the  sick  man  who  gives  them,  and  seldom  survive 
him  long. 

S(X)n  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  new  king  set  out  from  his  capital  for 
Pasargada  a  city  of  Persia,  built  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  crowned, 
according  to  custom,  by  the  priests  of  Persia.  There  was  in  that  city  a  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  who  presided  in  war,  in  which  the  coronation  was  solem- 
■ized.  It  was  attended  with  very  singular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  had  some 
mysterious  sense,  though  Plutarch  does  not  explain  it.  The  prince,  at  his  con- 
•ecration,  took  off  his  robe  in  the  temple,  and  put  on  that  worn  by  the  ancient 
Cyrus  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  preserved  in  that  place  with 
great  veneration.  After  that,  he  eat  a  dry  fig,  chewed  some  leaves  of  the  tur- 
pentine tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of  milk  and  vinegar.  This  might 
signify,  that  the  sweets  of  sovereign  power  are  mingled  with  the  sours  of  care 
and  difquiet ;  and  that,  if  the  throne  be  surrounded  with  pleasures  and  honours, 
it  is  also  attended  with  pains  and  anxieties.     It  seems  sufficiently  evident,  that 

*   Which  word   sign  ft ••5  in  ili°  Cm-cW.  oup  ot'  ;,  ■rr.od  memorj. 
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the  design  in  pulling  the  robes  of  Cyrus  upon  the  new  king,  was  lo  make  him 
understand,  that  he  should  also  clothe  his  mind  with  the  great  qualities  and 
exalted  virtues  o-f  that  prince.* 

Young  Cyrus,  whose  soul  was  all  ambition,  was  m  despair  on  being  forever 
prevented  from  ascending  a  throne  which  his  mother  ha<l  given  him,  and  on 
peeing  the  sceptre,  which  he  thought  his  right,  transferred  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother.  The  blackest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  nothing.  Cyrus  resolved  to 
assassinate  Artaxerxes  in  the  temple  itself,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
W)urt,  just  when  he  took  off  his  own,  to  put  on  the  robe  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
/Irtaxerxyes  was  apprised  of  this  design  by  the  priest  himself,  who  had  educated 
his  brother,  and  to  whom  he  had  imparted  it.  Cyrus  was  seized,  and  condemned 
to  die,  when  his  mother  Par>^sp.tis,  almost  out  of  her  senses,  flew  to  the  place, 
clasped  him  in  her  arms,  bound  herself  to  him  with  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  fast- 
ened herself  upon  his  neck,  and  by  her  shrieks,  and  tears,  and  prayers, prevailed 
so  far  as  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  govern- 
ment of  the  maritime  provinces.  He  carried  thither  with  him  an  ambition  no 
less  ardent  than  before,  was  nnimated  besides  with  resentment  for  the  check 
he  had  received,  and  the  warm  desire  of  revenge,  and  armed  with  au  almost  un 
bounded  power.  Artaxerxes  upon  this  occasion  acted  contrarj^  to  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  policy,  which  do  not  admit  the  cherishing  and  inflaming,  by  ex- 
traordinary honours,  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
prince  like  Cyrus',  who  had  carried  his  personal  enmity  to  his  brother  so  far  as 
to  have  resolved  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  whose  ambition  for 
empire  was  so  great  as  to  employ  the  most  criminal  methods  for  the  attainment 
of  its  end.t 

Artaxerxes  had  espoused  Statira.  Scarcely  had  her  husband  ascended  the 
throne,  when  she  employed  the  power  her  beauty  gave  her  over  him,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  brother  Teriteuchmes.  History  does  not  record  a  more  tra- 
gical scene,  nor  a  more  monstrous  complication  of  adulteiy,  incest,  and  mur- 
der ;  which,  after  having  occasioned  great  disorders  in  the  royal  family,  ter- 
minated at  length  in  the  most  fatal  manner  to  all  who  had  any  share  in  it.  But 
it  is  necessary,  to  give  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  to  trace  it  from  the 
beginning.^ 

Hidarnes,  Statira's  father,  a  Persian  of  very  great  quality,  was  governor  of 
one  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire.  Statira  was  a  lady  of  extraor- 
dinary bea'utj^  which  induced  Artaxerxes  to  marry  her,  who  was  then  called 
Arsaces.  At  the  same  time  Teriteuchmes,  Statira's  brother,  married  Hames- 
trjs,  sister  of  Arsaces,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and  Paiysatis  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  marriage,  Teriteuchmes,  upon  his  father's  death,  had  his 
government  given  him.  There  was  also  another  sister  in  this  family,  no  less 
beautiful  than  Statira,  and  who  besides  excelled  in  the  arts  of  shooting  with  the 
bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.  Teriteuchmes  her  brother  conceived  a  criminal 
passion  for  her,  and  to  gratify  it,  resolved  to  set  himself  at  liberty  by  killing 
ilamestris,  whom  he  had  espoused.  Darius  having  been  informed  of  this  de- 
BJgii,  by  the  force  of  presents  and  promises,  engaged  Udiastes,  the  intimate  friend 
and  confidant  of  Teriteuchmes,  to  prevent  it,  by  assassinating  him.  He  obeyed, 
ind  received  for  his  reward  the  government  of  him  he  had  put  to  death  with 
his  own  hands. 

Among  the  guards  of  Teriteuchmes,  was  a  son  of  Udiastes,  called  Mithridates, 
very  much  attached  to  his  master.  The  young  gentleman,  upon  hearing  that 
his  talher  had  committed  this  murder  in  person,  uttered  all  manner  of  impre- 
cations against  him  ;  and  full  of  horror  for  so  infamous  and  vile  an  action, 
seized  on  the  city  of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  declared  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Teriteuchmes's  son.  But  that  young  man  could  not  hold  out  long 
tkgainst  Darius.     He  was  shut  up  in  the  place  with  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes, 

"""  •  Plut.  Artax.  p.  10—12. 

t  Ne  quis  mobiles  adolescentium  aiiiinU  prasmaturi*  honoribus  ad  supcrbiam  pxtolleret.-  Tacit.  Ann*!* 
I  iv.  c.  17.  X  Ctei.  c.    :    Ir. 
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whom  he  bad  with  him ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Hidarnes  were  put 
in  prison,  and  delivered  to  Parysatis,  to  do  with  them  as  she^  exasperated  to 
the  highest  degree  by  the  treatment  either  done  or  intended  against  her  daugh- 
ter Hamestris,  should  think  fit.  That  cruel  princess  began  by  causing  Roxana, 
whose  beauty  had  been  the  occasion  of  this  evil,  to  bo  sawed  in  two,  and  or- 
dered all  the  rest  to  be  put  to  death,  except  Statira,  whose  life  she  granted  to 
the  tears,  and  the  most  tender  and  ardent  solicitations  of  Arsaces,  whose  love 
for  his  wife  made  him  spare  no  pains  for  her  preservation,  though  Darius,  his 
father,  believed  it  necessary,  even  for  his  own  good,  that  she  should  share  the 
same  fate  with  the  rest  of  her  family.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  affair  at  the 
death  of  Darius 

Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  upon  the  throne,  caused  Udiastes  to  be 
delivered  into  her  hands.  She  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made 
hira  die  in  the  most  exquisite  torments  she  could  invent,  to  punish  the  crime 
which  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her  family.  She  gave  his  government  to 
Mithridates,  in  recompense  for  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  her  family 
Parysatis  on  her  side,  took  her  revenge  on  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom 
she  caused  to  be  poisoned ;  and  we  shall  see  that  Statira's  turn  was  not  very 
remote. 

We  see  here  the  terrible  effects  of  female  revenge,  and  in  general  of  what 
excesses  they  are  capable,  who  find  themselves  above  all  laws,  and  have  no 
other  rule  for  their  actions  than  their  will  and  passions. 

Cyrus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone  his  brother,  employed  Cle£irchus,  the 
Lacedaimonian  general,  to  raise  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  pretence  of 
war,  which  that  Spartan  was  to  cany  into  Thrace.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of 
this  famous  expedition,  and  also  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  happened 
about  the  same  time,  intending  to  treat  of  those  two  great  events  as  fully  as 
they  deserve.  It  was  without  doubt  with  the  same  view,  that  Cyrus  presented 
Lysander  a  galley  of  two  cubits  in  length,  made  of  ivory  and  gold, to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  naval  victory.  That  galley  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the 
temple  of  Delphos.  Lysander  went  soon  after  to  Sardis,  chained  with  mag- 
nificent presents  for  Cyrus  from  the  allies. 

It  was  upon  that  occasion,  that  Cyrus  had  the  celebrated  conversation  with 
Lj^sander  related  by  Xenophon,  and  which  Cicero  after  him  has  applied  so 
beautifully.*  That  young  prince,  who  prided  himself  more  upon  his  integrity 
and  politeness  than  nobility  and  grandeur,  pleased  himself  with  conductiR^  in 
pei-son  so  illustrious  a  guest  through  his  gardens,  and  to  make  hira  observe  the 
various  beauties  of  them.  Lysander,  struck  with  so  fine  a  prospect,  admired 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  were  laid  out;  the  height  and  projec- 
tion of  the  trees  ;  the  neatness  and  disposition  of  the  walks;  the  abundance  of 
fruits,  planted  with  an  art  which  had  known  how  to  unite  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable  ;  tlie  beauty  of  the  parterres,  and  the  glowing  variety  of  flowers, 
exhaling  odours  throughout  the  delightful  scene.  "  Every  thing  in  this  place 
charms  and  transports  me,"  said  Lysander,  addressing  himself  to  Cyrus;  ''but 
ivhat  .-ytiikes  me  most,  is  the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  industry  of  the  person 
who  drew  the  plan  of  the  several  parts  of  this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order, 
.vonderful  disposition,  and  happiness  of  symmetry,  which  I  cannot  sufficiently 
admire."  Cyrus,  infinitely  pleased  with  this  discourse,  replied,  "It  wrs  i 
that  drew  the  plan,  and  entirely  marked  it  out :  and  not  only  that,  many  of  the 
trees  which  you  see  were  planted  by  my  own  hands."     "  What,"  replied  Ly- 

♦  N:i''^.<t  ^ocivies  in  .-o  iibro.  Cyr:'ni  n;!niir('m,  ir-;.-tn  Pcrsarum,  prn?stantem  ingenio  atque  imperii  glo- 
ria, cum  Lysnndcr  Lacedsemonins,  vir  summae  virtulis,  venisset  ad  eum,  Sardes,  eique  dona  a  scciis  attu- 
lissef,  et  ceteris  in  rphns  cr,,n<'n\  r.r-a  !.y-;:iidrurn  atque  humaniim  fuisse,  et  ei  querndam  conseptiim  ae^rum 
diligenter  consiium  ost-jriJiss".  i'lin;  fxj'fnt  ndniir.iretiir  I,ysioder  et  proceritates  arboruin,  et  directos  in 
qutDcuucnm  ordines,  el  liumum  suVadarn  iitque  purnm,  etsuavitatem  odortm  qui  efflarcntur  e  floribus;  turn 
C'jin  dixisse  mirari  sc  nin  rnodo  diliajeriTiarn,  sed  cli:un  solertiam  ejus,  a  quo  essent  ilia  dimensa  atqne  de- 
«cripta.  Et  ei  Cyrum  respondisse  :  atqui  e^o  ista  sum  dirnensus,  mei  sunt  ordines.  mea  descriptio,  multan 
etiani  istanim  arborum  mea  inanii  sunt  sTtns.  Tum  Lysandrum,  intuentem  ejus  purpuram  et  nitorem  corpo- 
ris. orDaturnqiic  Fersirum  .timUo  aiiro  multis  .ii"*  g-emir.is  diNisse;  rerte  vero,  te,  Cyre,  beatlun  ferunt,  qiWBa 
»»  virluti  tii:^  fortunn  coniucta  est. — ('ic.  de  Sene>:l   a.  39. 
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Sander,  reganling  him  from  head  to  foot,  "is  it  possible,  with  these  purp^.? 
robes  and  splcHdid  vestment?,  those  strings  of  jewels  and  bracelets  of  gold. 
those  buskins  so  richly  embroidered,  that  you  could  act  the  gardener,  ana 
employ  your  royal  hands  in  planting  trees."  "  Does  that  surprise  you  ?"  said 
Cyrus  ;  "  I  swear  by  the  god  Mithras,*  that  when  my  health  admits,  I  never 
sit  down  to  table  without  having  made  myself  sweat  with  some  fatigue  oi 
other,  either  in  military  exercise,  rural  labour,  or  some  other  toilsome  employ- 
ment, to  which  I  apply  with  pleasure,  and  without  sparing  myself."  Lysan- 
der  was  amazed  at  his  discourse,  and  pressing  him  by  the  hand,  "  Cyrus," 
said  he,  "  you  are  truly  happy,  and  deserve  your  high  fortune,  because  you 
unit£  it  with  virtue."! 

Alcibiades  was  at  no  small  pains  to  discover  the  mystery  of  the  levies  made 
by  Cyrus,  and  went  into  the  province  of  Pharnabasus,  with  design  to  proceed 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  to  app-rise  Artaxerxes  of  the  scheme  laid  against 
him.  Had  he  arrived  there,  a  discovery  of  such  importance  would  have  in- 
fallibly procured  him  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  the  assistance  he  wanted 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  country.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  partizans  at 
Athens,  that  is  to  say,  the  thirty  tyrants,  apprehended  the  intrigues  of  so  su- 
perior a  genius  as  his,  and  represented  to  their  masters,  that  they  were  inevi- 
tably ruined,  if  they  did  not  find  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Alcibiades.  The 
Lacedaemonians  thereupon  wrote  to  Pharnabasus,  and  with  an  abject  mean- 
ness not  to  be  excused,  and  which  showed  how  much  Sparta  had  degenerated 
from  her  ancient  manners,  strongly  pressed  him  to  deliver  them  at  any  rate 
rom  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  satrap  complied  with  their  wish.  Alci- 
uiades  was  then  in  a  small  town  of  Phrygia,  where  he  lived  with  his  concubine 
Timandra.t  Those  who  were  sent  to  kill  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house, 
contented  themselves  with  surrounding  and  setting  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades  hav- 
ing quitted  it  through  the  flames  sword  in  hand,  the  barbarians  were  afraid  to 
remain  to  come  to  blows  with  him,  but  flying  and  retreating  as  he  advanced, 
they  poured  their  darts  and  arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Timandra  took  up  his  body,  and  having  adorned  and  covered  it  with  the  finest 
robes  she  had,  she  made  as  magnificent  a  funeral  for  it  as  her  condition 
would  admit. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whose  great  virtues  were  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed by  still  greater  vices.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  his  good  or  bad 
qualities  were  most  pernicious  to  his  country  ;  for  with  one  he  deceived,  and 
with  the  other  he  oppressed  it.§  In  him,  distinguished  valour  was  united  with 
nobilitvof  blood.  His  person  was  beautiful  and  finely  made  ;  he  was  eloquent,  . 
of  great  ability  in  business,  insinuating,  and  formed  for  charming  all  mankind. 
He  loved  glory,  but  without  prejudice  to  his  inclination  for  pleasure  ;  nor  was 
he  so  fond  of  pleasure  as  to  neglect  his  glory  for  it.  He  knew  now  to  yield, 
or  abstract  himself  from  it,  according  to  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  Never 
was  there  ductility  of  genius  equal  to  his.  He  metamorphosed  himself  with 
incredible  facility,  like  a  Proteus,  into  the  most  contrary  forms,  and  supported 
ihem  all  with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  if  each  had  been  natural  to  him. 

This  versatility  of  character,  according  to  occasions,  the  customs  of  coun- 
tries, and  his  own  interests,  discover  a  heart  void  of  principle,  without  either  ^ 
trui'h  or  justice.  He  did  not  confine  himself  either  to  religion,  virtue,  laws, 
duties,  or  his  country.  His  sole  rule  of  action  was  his  private  ambition,  to 
which  he  reduced  every  thing.  His  aim  was  to  please,  to  dazzle  and  be  be- 
loved, but  at  the  same  time  to  subject  those  he  soothed.  He  favoured  them 
only  as  they  served  his  purposes ;  and  made  his  correspondence  and  society  a 
means  for  engrossing  every  thing  to  himself. 

*  Tho  Persians  ndored  the  sun  under  that  name,  who  was  their  principal  c^od. 
t  ilmai'wj.  (0  Kijj£.  fuiaifiovrj   ayaD^'ij   yaj)  au  tuSai^OvEii.      W^hich  Cicero  translatct :  rcte  rero,  Ui, 
Cvre,  bcatum  frtrunt,  qiioniam  vir'  iti  fua  fortuna  conjuncta  est. 

It  was  said  that  Lais,  the  fac   lus  courfrzan,  called  the  Corinthian,  was  the  daughter  of  Ihif  Timaudrik 
C'Ujm  neaci(^tnim  bona  an  vitia  patria;  perniciosiora  fuerint ;  illis  •»iiri  cives  sues  deeepit,  hia  aflliTH. 
\    ,.  Ma«.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
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His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  g-ood  and  evil.  His  salli*?s  lor  vinu- 
were  ill  sustained,  and  quickly  degenerated  into  vices  arid  crimen,  very  lillle 
to  the  honour  of  the  instructions  of  that  great  philosopher,  who  took  no  small 
pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  man  of  worth.  His  actions  were  glorious,  but 
without  rule  or  principle.  His  character  was  elevated  and  grand,  but  with  • 
out  connexion  and  consistence.  He  was  successively  the  support  and  terror 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians.  He  was  either  the  misfortune  or  refuge 
of  hi?  9wn  country,  according  to  his  declaring  for  or  against  it.  In  fine,  be 
was  the  author  of  a  general  and  destructive  war  in  Greece,  from  the  sole  mo- 
tive of  commanding,  by  inducing  the  Athenians  to  besiege  Syracuse,  much  less 
from  the  hope  of  conquering  Sicily,  and  afterwards  Africa,  than  with  the  design 
of  keeping  Athens  in  dependence  upon  himself ;  convinced  that  having  to 
deal  with  an  inconstant,  suspicious,  ungrateful,  jealous  people,  averse  to  those 
that  governed,  it  was  necessary  to  engage  them  continualljjr  in  some  great  af- 
fair, in  order  to  make  his  services  always  necessaiy  to  them,  and  that  tiiey 
lUight  not  be  at  leisure  to  examine,  censure,  and  condemn  his  conduct. 

He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  by  persons  of  his  character,  and  of 
which  they  cannot  reasonably  complain.  He  never  loved  any  one,  self  being 
his  sole  motive  ;  nor  ever  found  a  friend.  He  made  it  his  merit  and  glory 
to  amuse  all  rnen  ;  and  nobody  confided  in,  or  adhered  to  him.  His  sole  view 
was  to  live  with  splendour,  and  to  lord  it  universally;  and  he  perished  mise- 
rably, abandoned  by  the  whole  world,  and  obliged  at  his  death  to  the  feeble 
services  and  impotent  zeal  of  a  single  woman,  for  the  last  honours  rendered 
to  his  remains. 

About  ihis  time  died  Deraocritus  the  philosopher,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
elsewhere. 

SECTION    II. THE    THIRTY    EXERCISE     HORRID    CRUELTIES    AT    ATHENS,    THEY 

PUT    THERAMENES    TO    DEATH.       ThRASYBULUS    ATTACKS    THE     TYRANTS,.  IS 
MASTER    OF    ATHENS,    AND    RESTORES    ITS    LIBERTIES. 

The  council  of  thirty,  established  at  Athens  by  Lysander,  committed  the 
most  incredible  cruelties.  Upon  pretence  of  restraining  the  multitude  within 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  seditions,  they  had  caused  guards  to  be  assigned 
ihem,  had  armed  three  thousand  of  the  citizens  for  that  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  disarmed  all  the  rest.  The  whole  city  w^as  in  the  utmost  terror 
and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed  their  injustice  and  violence,  became  the  vic- 
tims of  them.  Riches  were  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  sentence 
upon  tbeir  owners,  always  followed  with  death,  and  the  confiscation  of  estates ; 
miich  the  thirty  tyrants  divided  among  themselves.  They  put  more  people 
to  death,  sayi  Xenophon,  in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  their  enemies  had 
done  in  a  war  rtf  thirty  years.* 

I'he  two  moiit  consideraole  persons  of  the  thirty  were  Critias  and  Thera- 
menes.  who  at  ti'-st  lived  in  great  union,  and  always  acted  in  concert  with  each 
other.  The  latter  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his  country.  When  he  saw 
with  ^^hat  excess  of  violence  and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declared 
openly  against  them,  and  thereby  drew  their  resentment  upon  him.  Critias 
became  his  most  mirtal  enemy,  and  acted  as  informer  against  him  betbre  the 
senate,  accusijig  him  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  of  design- 
ing to  subvert  the  prv^sent  "government.  As  he  perceived  that  the  defence  of 
Therainenes  was  heaid  with  silence  and  approbation,  he  was  afraid,  that  if 
the  affair  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  senate,  they  would  acquit  him.  Hav- 
ing  therefore  ca!]sed  a  bind  of  young  men  whom  he  had  armed  with  poniards, 
to  advance  to  the  bar,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  supreme  magis- 
trate to  prevent  justice  from  being  abused,  and  that  he  should  act  conformably 
upon  this  cccassion.  "  Bur,"  continued  he,  "  as  the  law  does  not  admit,  that 
toy  of  the  three  thousand  should  be  put  to  death  without  the  consent  of  th? 


•  Xenoph.  Hist.  1.  ii.  p.  462,    t  479.     Busd.  I.  sir.  p.  33&— 338.     Justin.  I.  v   c.  3.  \Q. 
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senate,  I  exclude  Theramenes  from  that  number,  and  condemn  him  to  die,  n 
virtue  of  my  own  and  my  colleagues  authority."  Theramenes  upon  these 
uords  leaped  upon  the  altar  ;  "  I  demand,"  said  he,  "Athenians,  that  I  may 
he  tried  according  to  the  laws  ;  which  cannot  be  refused  me  without  manifest 
injustice.  Not  that  I  imagine,  that  the  goodness  of  my  cause  will  avail  me 
any  thing,  or  the  sanctity  of  altars  protect  me  ;  but  I  would  show  at  least, 
that  my  enemies  respect  neither  the  gods  nor  men.  What  most  astonishes  me 
is,  that  persons  of  your  wisdom  do  not  see  that  your  own  names  majr  as  easily 
be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  citizens,  as  that  ot  Theramenes."  Critias  upon 
this  ordered  the  officers  of  justice  to  pull  him  down  from  the  altar.  A  universal 
silence  and  terror  ensued  upon  the  sight  of  the  armed  soldiers,  that  surrounded 
the  senate.  Of  all  the  senators,  only  Socrates,  whose  disciple  Theramenes  had 
been,  took  upon  him  his  defence,  and  opposed  the  officers  of  justice.  But  his 
weak  endeavours  could  not  deliver  Theramenes,  who  was  led  to  Ihe  place  of 
execution,  notwiths<:anding  all  he  could  do,  through  crowds  of  the  citizens, 
who  saw  with  tears,  in  the  fate  of  a  man  equally  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
liberty  and  the  great  services  he  had  done  his  country,  what  they  had  to  fear  for 
themselves.  When  they  presented  him  the  hemlock,  that  is,  the  poison,  which 
was  the  manner  of  putting  the  citizens  of  Athens  to  death,  he  took  it  with  an 
intrepid  air,  and  after  having  drunk  it,  he  poured  the  remainder  upon  the  table, 
after  the  usual  manner  observed  in  feasts  or  public  rejoicings,  saying,  "  This 
for  the  noble  Critias."  Xenophon  relates  this  circumstance,  unimportant  in 
itself,  to  show,  says  he,  the  tranquillity  of  Theramenes  in  his  last  moments. 

The  tyrants,  delivered  from  a  colleague  whose  presence  alone  was  a  con- 
tinual reproach  to  them,  no  longer  observed  any  measures.  Nothing  passed 
throughout  the  city  but  imprisonments  and  murders.  Every  body  trembled 
for  themselves  or  their  friends.*  The  general  desolation  had  no  remedy,  nor 
was  there  any  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty.  Where  had  they  ttien  as  many 
Harmodiuses  as  they  had  tyrants  ?t  Terror  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
their  minds,  while  the  whole  city  deplored  in  secret  the  Ipss  of  liberty,  with- 
out having  one  among  them  generous  enough  to  attempt  ttie  breaking  of  their 
chains.  The  Athenian  people  seemed  to  have  lost  that  valour,  which  till  then 
had  made  them  awful  and  terrible  to  their  neighbours  and  enemies.  They 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  very  use  of  speech  ;  not  daring  to  utter  the  least  com- 
plaint, lest  it  should  be  made  a  capital  ciime  in  them.  Socrates  only  continued 
intrepid.  He  consoled  the  afflicted  senate,  animated  the  desponding  citizens, 
and  set  all  men  an  admirable  example  of  courage  and  resolution  ;  preservir^ 
his  liberty,  and  sustaining  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of  thirty  tyrants,who  made  all 
else  tremble,  but  could  never  shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  by  their  menaces. 

Critias,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  was  the  first  to  declare  most  openly  against 
him,  taking  oflence  at  the  free  and  bold  discourses  which  he  held  against 
the  government  oi  the  thirty.  He  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  his  instructing 
youth  ;  but  Socrates,  who  neither  acknowledged  his  authority,  nor  feared  the 
violent  effects  of  it,  paid  no  regard  to  so  unjust  an  order.;]: 

All  the  citizens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens,  and  who  retained  the  love 
of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced  to  so  hard  and  shameful  a  slavery,  and 
sought  elsewhere  an  asylum  and  retreat,  where  they  might  live  in  safety.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Thrasybulus,  a  person  of  extraordinary'  merit,  who  be- 
held with  the  most  lively  affliction  the  miseries  of  his  countn^.  The  Lacede- 
monians had  the  inhumanity  to  endeavour  to  deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives 
of  this  last  resource.  They  published  an  edict  to  prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece 
from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty 

*  Poteratne  civitas  ilia  conqniefccre,  in  qua  tot  tyranni  erant,  quot  satellites  essent  ?  Ne  spes  quidcm 
Jlarecipiendae  libertatis  anirnis  poterat  offerri,  nee  ulliremedio  locus  apparebat  contra  tantam  vim  nialoriir,\. 
Jnde  enim  misera  civitali  tot  Harmodios  ?  Socrates  tam-^n  in  medio  erat,  et  lugentes  patres  consolebatur, 
trt  desperaates  de  republica  exhortabantur  et  imitare  volentibus  magnum  circumfereb*  txem[  far,  cum  intei 
Irif^inta  dominot  liber  incederet. — Senec.  de  Tranquil.  Anim.  c.  S. 

i  Hkrmodiui  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  deliverance  of  Athens  from  the  tjnmmj  of  tk*  PiwitiBtidn' 
i  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  7l6,  717. 
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tyrants,  and  condemned  all  such  as  should  contravene  the  execution  cf  this 
edict,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  oties  rejected  with  disdain  so 
rjnjiKt  an  ordinance,  Megara  and  Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
to  punish  all  persons  whatever,  who  should  see  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his 
enemies  witliout  doing  his  utmost  to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  been  banished  by  the  thirty,  raised  five  hundred  soldiers  at  his  own 
expense,  and  sent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  common  country  of  eloquence.* 

Thrasybulus  lost  no  time.  After  having  taken  Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  Attica, 
be  marched  to  the  Piraeus, of  which  he  made  himself  master.  The  thirty  flew 
thither  with  their  troops  ;  and  a  sharp  battle  ensued.  But  as  the  soldiers  on 
one  side  fought  with  valour  and  vigour  for  their  liberty,  and  on  the  other  with 
indolence  and  neglect  for  the  power  of  others,  victory  was  not  \oug  doubtful, 
but  favoured  the  better  cause.  The  tyrants  were  overthrown.  Critias  was 
killed  upon  the  spot.  And  as  the  rest  of  the  army  were  beginning  to  fly, 
Thrasybulus  cried  out,  "  wherefore  do  you  fly  from  me  as  your  victor,  rather 
than  assist  me  as  the  avenger  of  your  liberty?  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fellow- 
citizens  ;  nor  have  we  declared  war  against  the  city,  but  against  the  thirty  ty' 
rants."  He  called  to  their  remembrance  that  they  had  the  same  origin,  country, 
laws,  and  religion  ;  he  exhorted  them  to  compassionate  their  exiled  brethren, 
to  restore  their  country  to  them,  and  resume  their  liberty  themselves.  I'hese 
words  had  the  desired  effect.  The  army,  upon  their  return  to  Athens,  ex- 
pelled the  thirty,  and  substituted  ten  persons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whose 
conduct  proved  no  better  than  theirs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  sudden,  so  universal,  so  tenacious,  and  so 
uniform  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  good,  should  always  actuate  the  seve- 
ral bodies  of  persons  established  in  the  administration  of  this  government. 
This  we  have  seen  in  the  four  hundred  formerly  chosen  by  Athens  ;  again  in 
the  thirty  ;  and  now  in  the  ten.  And  what  increases  our  wonder  is,  that  this 
passion  for  tyranny  should  so  strongly  actuate  republicans,  born  in  the  bosom 
of  liberty,  accustomed  to  an  equality  of  condition,  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
formed  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  an  abhorrence  of  all  subjection  and  depen- 
dency. There  must  be  on  the  one  side,  in  power  and  authority,  some  violent 
impulse,  to  actuate  in  this  manner  so  many  persons,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
were  not  without  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour  ;  and  to  banish  so  suddenly 
the  principles  and  manners  so  natural  to  them  ;  and  on  the  other  an  excessive 
propensity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  subject  his  equals,  to  rule  over  them  impe- 
riously, to  carry  him  on  to  the  last  extremes  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  to 
make  him  forget  at  once,  all  laws,  nature,  and  religion.! 

The  thirty  being  fallen  from  their  power  and  hopes,  sent  deputies  to  Lace- 
dsmon  10  demand  aid.  It  was  not  Lysander's  fault,  who  was  sent  to  them 
with  troops,  that  the  tyrants  were  not  re-established.  But  king  Pausanias, 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  a  city,  once  so 
flourishing,  vvaa  reduced,  had  the  generosity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in  secret, 
3.id  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It  was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the 
tyrants,  who,  having  taken  arms  to  re-instate  themselves  in  the  government, 
and  being  present  at  a  parley  for  that  purpose,  were  all  put  lo  the  sword,  and 
left  Athens  in  the  full  possession  of  its  liberty.  All  the  exiles  were  recalled. 
Thrasj'bulus  at  that  time  proposed  the  celebiated  amnesty,  by  which  the  citi* 
zens  engaged  upon  oath,  that  all  past  transactions  should  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  government  was  re-established  upon  its  ancient  footing,  the  lar  s  restored 
lo  their  pristine  vigour,  and  magistrates  elected  with  the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  place  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
Thiasybulus,  so  salutary  and  essential  after  so  long  a  continuance  of  domestic 
troubles.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient  history,  worthy  the 
Athenian  lenity  and  benevolence,  and  has  served  as  a  model  to  successive 
ages  in  good  governments. 

•  Q,iiinjent(i»  militf  s,  stipcndio  suo  instructos,  in  auxilium  patrirs  communii  eloqiient'ffi  missit. — Justi* 
I   r.  c  9.  1   Vi  dominationis  conv   Istis. — Tacit- 
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Never  had  t)^ranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody  than  that  which  the  Athen- 
ians had  lately  ihrown  off.  Every  house  was  in  mourning ;  everj'  family 
i>fnvailed  the  loss  of  some  relation.  It  had  been  a  series  oi  public  robbery 
p.nd  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had  authorized  all  manner  of  crimes. 
Tlio  people  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  accomplices, 
in  such  notorious  malversations,  and  *»ven  the  interest  of  the  state  seemed 
lo  authorize  such  a  claim,  that  by  exemplary  severities  such  enormous  crimes 
niifjhl  be  prevented  for  tne  future.  But  Thrasybulus,  rising  above  those 
seiitimenls,  from  the  superiority  of  his  more  extensive  genius, "and  the  views 
of  a  more  discerning  and  profound  policy,  foresaw,  that  by  consenting  to  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty,  eternal  seeds  of  discord  and  enmity  would  remain, 
to  weaken  the  repuolic  by  domestic  divisions,  which  it  was  necessary  to  unite 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  occasion  the  loss  to  the  state  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  citizens,  who  might  render  it  important  services  even  from  the  desire 
of  making  amends  for  past  misbehaviour. 

Such  conduct,  after  great  troubles  in  a  state,  has  always  seemed,  with  the 
ablest  politicians,  the  most  certain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into  two  factions,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Caesar's  death,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  conspirators,  calling  to 
mind  this  celebrated  amnesty,  proposed,  after  the  example  of  the  Athenians, 
to  bury  all  that  had  passed  in  eternal  oblivion,*  Cardinal  Mazarin  observed 
to  Don  Loi>is  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  humane 
conduct  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and  revolts  of  that  kingdom 
from  having  any  fatal  consequences,  and  "  that  the  king  had  not,  to  this  day, 
lost  a  foot  of  land  by  them  ;"  whereas  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Spaniards 
"  was  the  occasion,  that  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw 
off  the  mask,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of  arms  ; 
wliich  sufficiently  appears,"  says  he,  "  in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who 
are  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  many  provinces,  that  not  a  century  ago  were 
the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain."! 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  occasion,  from  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  whose 
immoderate  ambition  induced  them  to  treat  their  country  with  the  most  ex- 
cessive cruelties,  to  observe  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  persons  in  power  to 
want  a  sense  of  honour,  and  to  disregard  either  the  present  opinion,  or  the 
judgment  of  posterity  on  their  conduct.  For,  from  the  contempt  of  reputation, 
the  transition  is  too  common  to  that  of  virtue  itself.J  They  may  perhaps,  by 
the  awe  of  their  power,  suppress  for  some  time  the  public  voice,  and  impose 
a  forced  silence  upon  censure  ;  but  the  more  constraint  they  lay  upon  it  du- 
ring their  lives,  the  more  liberal  will  it  be  after  their  deaths,  of  complaints 
and  reproaches,  and  the  more  infamy  and  imputation  will  be  affixed  to  their 
memories.  The  power  of  the  thirty  was  of  very  short  duration  ;  their  guilt 
immortal,  which  will  be  remembered  with  abhorrence  throughout  all  ages ; 
w'hile  their  names  will  be  recorded  in  history  only  to  render  them  odious  and 
to  make  their  crimes  detestable.  He  applies  the  same  reflection  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians, who,  after  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Greece  by  a 
^vise  and  moderate  conduct,  feJl  from  that  glory,  through  the  severity,  haugh- 
tiness, and  injustice,  with  which  they  treated  their  allies.  There  is  doubtless 
no  reader,  whom  their  abject  and  cruel  jealousy  in  regard  to  Athens,  enslaved 
and  humbled,  has  not  pnejudiced  against  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  resemblance 
in  such  behaviour,  to  the  greatness  of  mind  and  noble  generosity  of  ancient 

♦  In  EdcmTelluris  convocati  iumus  ;  in  quo  templo,  quantum  in  me  fuit.jeci  fundamentum  pacis  ;  Athc- 
nionsumque  renovavi  retus  exemplum.  GriEcum  etiam  verbum  (sonif.  believe  that  the  word  wns  Cfii-niaj 
but  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  historians  who  have  treated  this  fact,  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  pn  /avr.o-'xa- 
imcTf IV,  which  has  the  fame  sense,  and  is  use»\  by  them  all,)  usurpavi,  quod  W.m  in  sedandis  disrordi  is  uswr- 
pavft.4t  civita*  ilia  ;  atque  omnem  memoriari  discordiarum  oblivione  sempiterna  delendam  censui. — I''  i- 
lip.  i.  n.  1.  t  Let.  XV.  of  Card.  Mazarin. 

j  Cajtera  principibuistatim  adesse:  unum  insatiabiliter  parandum,  prosperarn  sui  nnemoriam  ;  nan  coo- 
lempta  fama,  contcmni  Tirtutes. — Q,uo  maijis  socordiam  corum  irrideri  libet,  qui  pra-senti  potcntia  cretliial 
extifc^~ai  posse  etiam  scquentis  ari  memoriam — suum  cuique  decus  posteritas  rependit. — Tacit.  AaaaL  > 
iv.  c.  30,  et  35 
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Sparta  ;  so  much  power  has  the  lust  of  dominion  and  pro»perity  over  even 
virtuous  men.  Diodorus  concludes  his  reflection  with  a  maxim,  very  true, 
though  very  litiie  known  ;  "  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  princes,"  says  he, 
(and  the  j?'\me  may  be  said  of  all  persons  in  high  authority,)  "  can  be  sup- 
ported only  by  humanity  and  justice  with  regard  to  their  subjects  ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  ruined  and  destroyed  by  a  cruel  and  oppressive  govern- 
ment, which  never  fails  to  drr.r  jjpcn  them  the  hatred  of  theii  people.  ' 

SECTION    III. — LYSANDER    ABUSES    HIS    POWER  !»/  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  MANNEIU 
HE  IS  RECALLED  TO  SPARTA. 

A3  Lysander  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  celebrated  exploits  which  bad 
raised  the  gloiy  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  so  high  a  pitch  ;  so  he  had  acquired 
a  degree  of  power  and  authority,  of  which  there  was  no  exanjpre  :^e!ore  in 
Sparta  ;  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  presumption  and 
vanity  still  greater  than  his  power.  He  permitted  the  Grecian  cities  to  dedi- 
cate altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  sing  hymns  and  songs 
in  honour  of  liiin.  The  Samians  ordained  a  pubJic  decree,  that  the  feasts  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Juno,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  that  goddess,  should 
be  called  "  the  feast  of  Lysander."  He  had  always  a  crowd  of  poets  about 
him,  (who  are  often  a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers,)  who  emulated  each  other  in 
singing  his  great  exploits,  for  which  they  were  magnificently  paid.  Praise  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  noble  deeds,  but  diminishes  their  lustre  when  either  forged 
or  excessive.* 

This  sort  of  vanity  or  ambition,  had  he  stopped  there,  would  have  hurt  only 
himself,  by  exposing  him  to  envy  and  contempt ;  but  a  natural  consequence  of 
It  was,  that  through  his  arrogance  and  pride,  in  conjunction  with  the  incessant 
flatteries  of  those  around  him,  he  carried  the  spirit  of  command  and  authority 
to  an  insi'pportable  excess,  and  observed  no  longer  any  measures  either  in  re- 
warding or  punishing.  The  absolute  government  of  cities  with  tyrannic  power 
were  the  fruits  of  his  friendship,  and  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  him  ;  and  only 
the  death  of  those  he  hated  could  put  an  end  to  his  resentment  and  displeasure, 
without  its  being  possible  to  escape  his  vengeance.  What  Syila  caused  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  engraved  upon 
Lysander's  :  "That  no  man  had  ever  surpassed  him  in  doing  good  to  !iis 
friends,  or  evil  to  his  enemies." 

Treacheiy  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing,  whenever  they  promoted  his  de- 
signs ;  nor  was  he  less  cruel  than  revengeful,  a  sufficient  proof  of  which  is 
shown  in  his  conduct  at  Miletus.  Apprehending  that  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  people  would  escape  him,  he  swore  not  to  do  them  any  harm. 
Those  unfortunate  men  relied  on  his  oath,  but  no  sooner  appeared  in  public, 
than  they  were  put  to  the  sword,  with  his  consent,  by  the  nobility,  who  killed 
them  all,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred.  The  number  of  those  in  the  party  of 
the  people,  whom  he  caused  to  be  massacred  in  the  other  cities,  is  incredible; 
for  he  did  not  only  destroy  to  satiate  his  own  resentments,  b«t  to  serve  in  all 
places  tiie  emnity,  malice,  and  avarice  of  his  friends,  whom  he  supported  in 
gratifying  their  passions  by  the  death  of  their  enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  which  the  people  did  not  suffe? 
under  the  goverHment  of  Lysander  ;  while  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  his  conduct,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  to  prevent  its 
effects.  It  is  too  common  for  those  in  power  to  be  little  affected  with  the  vexa- 
tions and  oppressions  laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition  and  credit,  and  to  be 
deaf  to  their  just  complaints,  though  authority  is  principally  confided  in  them 
for  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  poor,  who  have  no  other  protectors.  But  if 
such  remonstrances  are  made  by  a  great  or  powerful  person,  from  whom  they 
may  have  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  the  same  authority  that  was  dilatory  and 
indifferent,  becomes  immediately  active  and  interested ;  a  certain  proof  that 
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it  is  not  the  love  of  justice  that  actuates  it.  This  appears  in  tlie  Londuct  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  magistrates.  Pharnabasus,  weary  of  Lysander's  repeated 
injustices,  who  ravaged  and  pillaged  the  provinces  under  his  command,  having 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  complain  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  froHi 
that  general,  the  ephori  recalled  him.  Lysander  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. The  letter  of  the  ephori  threw  him  into  great  consternation.  As  he 
principally  feared  the  complaints  and  accusations  of  Pharnabasus,  he  made 
all  the  haste  he  could  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him,  from  the  hope  of 
softening  him,  and  making  his  peace.  He  went  for  that  purpose  to  him,  and 
desired,  that  he  would  write  another  letter  to  the  ephori,  intimating  a  sati^fac- 
tion  in  his  conduct.  "  But  Lysander,"  says  Plutarch, "  in  such  an  application  to 
Pharnabasus,  forgot  the  proverb.*  The  satrap  promised  all  he  desired  ;  and 
accordingly  wrote  such  a  letter  in  Lysander's  presence  as  he  had  asked  of  him, 
but  prepared  another  to  a  quite  different  effect.  When  he  was  to  seal  it,  as 
both  letters  were  of  the  same  size  and  form,  he  dexterously  put  that  he  had 
wrote  in  secret  into  the  place  of  the  other,  without  being  observed,  which  he 
sealed  and  gave  him.*' 

Lysander  departed  well  satisfied;  and  having  arrived  at  Sparta,  alighted  at 
the  place  where  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Pharna- 
basus to  the  ephori.  But  he  was  strangely  surpised  when  he  heard  the  contents, 
and  withdrew  in  extreme  confusion  and  disorder.  Some  days  after  he  returned 
to  the  senate,  and  told  the  ephori,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon,  to  acquit  himself  of  t'ue  sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  that  god  before 
his  battles.  That  pilgrimage  was  no  more  than  a  pretence  to  cover  the  pain 
it  gave  him  to  live  as  a  private  person  in  Sparta,  and  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
obeying ;  he  who  till  then  had  always  governed.  Accustomed  long  to  com- 
manding armies,  and  to  the  flattering  distinctions  of  a  kind  of  sovereignty  exer- 
cised by  him  in  Asia,  he  could  not  endure  the  mortifying  equality  with  the 
multitude,  nor  restrain  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  a  private  life.  Having  ob 
tained  permission,  not  without  great  difficulty,  he  embarked. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kings,  reflecting  that  he  held  all  the  cities  de- 
pendent on  him,  by  means  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  established  therein 
Dyhim,towhom  they  were  also  indebted  for  their  unlimited  authority,  and  that 
he  was  thereby  effectually  lord  and  master  of  all  Greece,  applied  themselves 
vigorously  to  restore  the  government  of  the  people,  and  to  depose  all  his  crea- 
tures and  friends  from  any  participation  in  it.  This  alteration  occasioned  great 
tumults  at  first.  About  the  same  time  Lysander,  being  apprised  of  the  design  of 
Thrasybulus  to  establish  the  liberty  of  his  country,  returned  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  Sparta,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians  to  support 
the  party  of  the  nobility  at  Athens.  We  have  before  observed,  that  Pausanias, 
from  a  more  noble  spirit  of  equity  and  generosity,  gave  peace  to  Athens,  and 
by  that  means,  according  to  Plutarch,  checked  the  ambition  of  Lysander 


CHAPTER  n. 

■yOXTITG  CYRUS,  VTITH  THJI  AID  OF  THE  GTLIlClIil^  TROOl'S, 
ENDSiVVOURS  TO  DETHRONE  HIS  BROTHE31  ARTAXEH- 
XES.  HE  IS  KIIiIiED.  FAT/EOUS  RETREAT  OP  THE  TEI? 
THOUSAZTD. 

Antiquity  has  few  events  so  memorable,  as  those  I  am  al)out  to  relate  m 
this  place.  We  see  on  one  side  a  young  prince,  abounding  otherwise  with 
excellent  qualities,  abandoned  to  his  violent  ambition,  cany  the  war  from  far 
against  nis  brother  and  sovereign,  and  go  to  attack  him  almost  in  his  own  palace , 


•  Tlie  Greek  proverb  is,  Cretan  ag'ainst  Cretan  — trom  the  neople  of  Crete,  wlio  pa'^scil  for  lie  greatert 
■heat*  and  liars  in  the  world. 
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with  a  view  of  depriving  him  at  once  of  his  crown  and  life  ,  We  see  him  fall 
dead  in  the  battle  at  the  feet  of  that  brother,  and  terminate,  bj  so  unhappy  a 
fate,  an  enterprise  equally  bold  and  criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks 
who  follow  him,  destitute  of  all  succour  after  the  loss  of  their  chiefs,  with- 
out allies,  provisions,  money,  horse,  or  archers,  reduced  to  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  with  no  resource  but  in  their  own  persons  and  valour,  supported 
only  by  the  vvarm  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  and  of  returning  to  their 
native  countries  ;  these  Greeks,  with  bold  ai  d  intrepid  resolution,  make  their 
retreat  before  a  victorious  army  of  a  million  of  men,  traverse  five  or  six  hun- 
dred leagues,  notwithstanding  vast  rivers  and  innumerable  passes,  and  arrve 
at  last  in  their  own  country  tfi^rough  a  thousand  fierce  and  barbarous  nations, 
rictorious  overall  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  over  all  the  dangers  which  either 
concealed  fraud  or  open  force  compel  them  to  undei-go.* 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  and  most  experienced  in  the 
art  of  war,  is  the  boldest  and  best  conducted  exploit  to  be  found  in  ancient  his- 
tory, and  is  deemed  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind.  Happily  for  us,  it  is  described 
to  the  'iiost  minute  circumstance  by  a  historian,  who  was  not  only  an  eye-witness 
of  the  ficts  he  relates,  but  the  director,  the  soul  of  this  great  enterprise.  I 
shall  only  abridge  i',and  abstract  its  most  material  circumstances  ;  but  I  cannot 
oniit  advising  young  persons,  who  make  arms  their  profession,  to  consult  the 
original,  of  which  there  is  a  good  translation  extant  in  French,  though  far  short 
of  the  admirable  text.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  able  master  than 
Xenophon  in  the  art  of  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  applied  here,  what  Homer 
says  of  Phoenix,  the  governor  of  Achilles,  "  that  he  was  equally  capable  of  fori?^- 
ing  his  pupil  for  eloquence  or  arms."t 

SECTION  I. — CYRUS    RAISES    TROOPS  AGAINST    HIS    BROTHER   ARTAXERXES. 

We  have  already  said,  that  young  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  Nothus  and  Parysa- 
tis,  saw  with  pain  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne,  and  that  at  the 
very  time  the  latter  was  taking  possession  of  it,  he  had  attempted  to  deprive 
i'lim  of  his  crown  and  life  together.|  Artaxerxes  was  not  sensible  of  what  he 
had  to  fear  from  a  brother  of  his  enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit,  but  could 
not  refuse  pardoning  him  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother  Paiysatis,  who 
doated  upon  this  youngest  son.  He  removed  him  therefore  into  Asia  to  his 
government ;  conhding  to  him,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  an  absolute 
authority  over  the  provinces  left  bim  by  the  will  of  the  king,  his  father. 

x\3  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  thoughts  were  solely  intent  upon  revenging 
the  supposed  affront  he  had  received  from  his  brother,  and  to  dethrone  hini.§ 
He  received  all  who  came  from  the  court  with  great  favour  and  affability,  to 
induce  them  insensibly  to  quit  the  king's  party,  and  adhere  to  him.  He  gained 
also  the  liearts  of  the  barbarians  under  his  government :  familiarizing  himself 
with  them,  and  mingling  with  the  common  soldiery,  though  without  forgetting 
die  dignity  of  their  general ;  these  he  formed  by  various  exercises  for  the  du- 
ties of  war.  He  applied  particularly  in  secret  to  raise  from  several  parts,  and 
upon  ditferent  pretexts,  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  upon  whom  he  relied  much 
more  than  upon  those  of  the  barbarians.  Clearchus  retired  to  his  court  after 
having  been  banished  from  Sparta,  and  was  of  great  service  to  him,  being  an 
able,  exj^)erienced,  and  valiant  captain.  At  the  same  time  several  cities  in  the 
provinces  of  Tissaphernes  revolted  from  their  obedience  in  favour  of  C3^rus, 
This  incident,  which  was  not  an  eflfect  of  chance,  but  of  the  secret  practices  of 
that  prince,  gave  birth  to  a  war  between  them.  Cyrus,  under  the  pretence  of 
arming  against  Tissaphernes,  assembled  troops  openly  ;  and  to  amuse  the  court 

*  Post  iiiorlerti  Cyrl,  neque  armis  a  tanto  exercitu  vinci,  neque  dolo  capi  potuerunt;  revertentesque  inte.i 
tot  indomitas  nationes  et  barbaras  Rentes,  per  tanta  itineris  spatia,  virtute  se  usque  terminos  patriE  defen 
derrinl. — Justin.  I.  v   n   \i. 

t  Iliad,  x.ver.  443. 

J  A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  243— 249,  252.  Justin.  1.  r.  c.  Ik  Xenoph.  de  Cfn 
«xped    1.  ;   p.  243—243. 
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more  speciously,  sent  grievous  complaints  to  the  king  against  that  governor,  de 
manding  his  protection  and  aid  in  the  most  submissive  manner.     Artaxerxes 
was  deceived  by  these  appearances,  and  believed  that  all  the  preparations  by 
Cyrus  only  related  to  Tissaphernes,  and  continued  quiet,  from  the  assurance 
of  having  nothing  to  apprehend  for  himself.* 

Cyrus  knew  well  how  to  improve  the  imprudent  security  and  indolence  ot 
his  brother,  which  some  people  conceived  the  effect  of  his  goodness  and  hu- 
manity. And  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  seemed  to  imitate  tlie  vir- 
tues of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  whose  name  he  bore  :  for  he  demeaned  himself  witl> 
great  mildness  and  atFability  to  such  as  approached  him  ;  he  honoured  and  re- 
warded magnificently  all  those  whose  services  had  merited  favour ;  when  he 
passed  sentence  to  punish,  it  was  without  either  outrage  or  insult;  and  when 
he  made  presents,  it  was  was  with  a  gracious  air,  and  such  obliging  circum- 
stances, as  infinitely  exalted  their  value,  and  implied  that  he  was  never  bettei 
pleased  than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  subjects.  To 
all  these  excellent  qualities  it  had  been  very  necessary  for  him  to  have  added 
one  no  less  royal,  and  which  would  have  put  him  upon  his  guard  against  the 
enterprises  of  a  brother,  whose  character  he  ought  to  have  known  ;  I  mean  a 
wise  foresight,  that  penetrates  the  future,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive  to  pre- 
vent or  frustrate  whatever  may  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.! 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpetually  dispersing  reports 
and  opinions  among  the  people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended  change 
and  revolt.  They  said  that  the  state  required  a  king  of  Cyrus's  character  ;  a 
king,  magnificent,  liberal,  who  loved  war,  and  showered  his  favours  upon  those 
who  served  him  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  to 
have  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  fired  with  ambition  and  valour  for  the  support 
and  augmentation  of  its  glory. 

The  young  prince  lost  no  time  on  his  side,  and  hastened  the  execution  of  his 
great  design.  He  was  then  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  old.  After  the  im- 
portant services  which  he  had  rendered  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  which  they 
could  never  have  obtained  the  victories  that  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece, 
he  thought  he  might  safely  open  himself  to  them.  He  therefore  imparted  to 
them  the  present  situation  of  his  affairs,  and  the  end  he  had  in  view  ;  convinced 
that  such  a  confidence  could  not  but  incline  them  the  more  in  his  favour.J 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  spoke  of  himself  in  very  magnificent  terms. 
He  told  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more  royal  heart  than  his  brother  :  that  he 
was  better  versed  in  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of  the  magi:§  and  that 
he  could  drink  more  wine  than  he,  without  being  disordered  in  his  senses ;  a 
very  meritorious  quality  among  the  barbarians,  but  not  proper  to  recommend 
him  to  the  opinions  of  those  lie  wrote  to.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent  orders  to 
iheir  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  prince  immediately,  and  to  obey  the  commands 
of  Tamos  his  admiral,  in  all  things,  but  without  the  least  mention  of  Artaxerxes, 
or  seeming  in  any  manner  privy  to  his  design.  They  thought  that  precaution 
:  ecessary  for  their  justification  with  Artaxerxes,  in  case  affairs  should  happf  n 
to  terminate  in  his  favour.!! 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  review  afterwards  made,  consisted  of 
thirteen  thousand  Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army, 
and  •  -'  a  hundred  thousand  regular  men  of  the  barbarous  nations.  Clearchus 
11/  Lacedaemonian,  commanded  all  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  except  the 
Achaeans,  who  were  led  by  Socrates  of  Achaia.  The  Boeotians  were  under 
Proxenes  the  Theban,  and  the  Thessalians  under  Menon.  The  barbarians 
were  commanded  by  Persian  generals,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Arlaeus.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships  under  Pythagoras  the  Lacedaemonian,  and 

•  A.  M.  360-2.    Ant.  J.  C.   402.  t  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014.  X  A.  M.  3603.     Ant.  J.  C.  40l 

5   By  the  knowledge  of  the  magi,  among  the  Persians,  was  meant  tlie  science  of  religion  and  governraenl. 
y   Q,userentei  apud  Cyrum  gratiam  ;  et  apud  Artaxerxem,  si  vicisset,  veniaB  pstrocir.ia,  cum  nihil  adrer 
11)3  eu«i  aperte  dccreviss'-nti — Justin.  I.  v.  c-  11 
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*bf  twenty-five  commanded  by  Tamos  the  Egyptian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet. 
It  followed  the  land-army,  coasting  along  the  shore.* 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  design  only  to  Clearchus  of  all  the  Greeks,  rightly 
foreseeing,  that  the  length  and  boldness  of  the  enterprise  could  not  fail  of  dis- 
couraging and  disgusting  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  He  made  it  his  sole 
application  to  gain  their  affections  du^'ng  the  march,  by  treating  them  witli 
kindness  and  humanity,  conversing  freely  with  them,  and  giving  strict  orders 
that  they  should  Avant  for  nothing.  Proxenes,  between  whose  family  and 
Xenophon's  an  ancient  friendship  subsisted,  presented  that  young  Athenian  to 
Cyrus  who  received  him  very  favourably,  and  gave  him  an  employment  in  his 
army  among  the  Greeks.!  He  at  length  set  out  for  Sardis,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  upper  provinces  of  Asia.  The  troops  knew  neither  the  occasion  of 
the  war,  nor  into  what  countries  they  were  going.  Cyrus  had  only  caused  it 
to  be  given  out,  that  he  should  act  against  the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his 
province  by  their  incursions. 

Tissaphernes,  rightly  judging  that  all  these  preparations  were  too  great  for 
an  enterprise  destined  only  against  Pisidia,  had  hastened  from  Miletus,  to  give 
the  king  an  account  of  them.  This  news  occasioned  great  trouble  at  court. 
Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  was  looked  upon  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  war  ;  and  all  persons  in  her  service  and  interest  were  sus- 
pected of  holding  intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Statira  especially,  the  reigning 
queen,  reproached  her  incessantly  in  the  most  violent  terms.  "  Where  is 
now,"  said  she  to  her,  "  that  faith  you  have  so  often  engaged  for  3'our  son's 
behaviour  ?  Where  those  ardent  prayers  you  employed  to  preserve  from 
death  that  conspirator  against  his  king  and  brother  ?  It  is  your  unhappy 
fondness  that  has  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged  us  into  an  abyss  of  misfor- 
tunes." The  antipathy  and  hatred  of  the  two  queens  for  each  other  was 
already  very  great,  and  much  inflamed  by  such  warm  reproaches.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  their  consequences.  Artaxerxes  assembled  a  numerous  army  to 
receive  his  brother.| 

Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  great  marches.  What  troubled  him  most 
on  the  way  was  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  between  verj' 
high  and  steep  mountains,  that  would  admit  no  more  than  one  carriage  to  pass 
at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king  of  the  country,  prepared  to  dispute  this  passage 
with  him,  and  would  infallibly  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  diversion  made  by 
Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  To  de- 
fend the  coasts  against  the  insults  of  the  fleet,  Syennesis  abanfloned  that  im- 
portant post,  which  a  small  body  of  troops  might  have  maintained  against  the 
greatest  army  § 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused  to  march  any  farther, 
rightly  suspecting  that  they  were  intended  against  the  king,  and  loudly  ex- 
claiming, that  they  had  not  entered  into  the  service  upon  that  condition. 
Clearchus,  who  commanded  them,  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  ability 
to  stirie  this  commotion  in  its  birth.  At  first  he  made  use  of  authority  and 
force,  but  with  very  ill  success,  and  desisted  therefore  from  an  open  opposi- 
tion to  their  sentiments  :  he  even  affected  to  enter  into  their  \  iews,  and  to  sup- 
port them  with  his  approbation  and  credit.  He  declared  publicly,  that  hs 
VF*ould  not  separate  himself  from  them,  and  advised  them  to  dep-jte  persons  to 
the  prince,  to  know  from  his  own  mouth  against  whom  they  were  to  be  led, 
thai  they  might  follow  him  voluntarily  if  they  approved  his  measures  ;  if  not, 
tint  thr^y  might  demand  his  permission  to  withdraw.  By  thi?  artful  evasioa 
he  appeased  the  tumult,  and  pacified  them  ;  and  they  chose  him  and  some 
other  officers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  secretly  apprised  ol 
rveiy  thing,  made  answer,  that  he  was  going  to  attack  Abrocomas  his  ene- 
my, at  welve  days  march  from  thence  upon  the  Euphrates.*     W^hen  this  a-v 

*   Vtnuuh.  Crri.  Exps-     1.  i.  p.  26^.         t  Xeiioph.  1.  i.  p.  4*?— 291.         X   Pint,  in  \rt««    p    1014 
\  Xenoph.  I.  i.  p.  2-48—261. 
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Bwer  was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainly  saw  against  whom  they  wew 
marching,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  and  only  demanded  an  augmentation  of 
their  pay.  Cyrus,  instead  of  one  daric  a  month  to  each  soldjer,  promised  to 
give  them  one  and  a  half.t 

Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of  the  principal  officers,  upon 
account  of  a  private  quarrel  with  Clearchus,  had  deserted  with  part  of  their 
equipage  on  board  a  merchant  ship.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper 
to  send  two  galleys  after  them,  which  might  be  done  with  great  ease ;  and 
that  when  they  were  brought  back,  they  should  be  made  an  example,  by 
suffering  death  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army.  Cyrus,  convinced  that  favourj 
was  the  most  certain  means  to  the  attainment  of  affection,  and  that  punish- 
ments, like  violent  remedies,  ought  never  to  be  used  but  in  extreme  necessity, 
declared  publicly  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  detained 
any  one  in  his  service  by  force  ;  and  added,  that  he  would  send  them  their 
wives  and  children,  whom  they  had  left  as  hostages  in  his  hands.  An  answer 
of  so  much  wisdom  and  generosity  had  a  surprising  effect :  and  even  made 
those  his  firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to  retire.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent lesson  for  all  who  govern.  There  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  na- 
tural generosity,  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  and  apply.  Threats  exasperate 
them,  and  chastisement  makes  them  revolt,  when  endeavours  are  used  to  force 
them  to  do  their  duty  against  their  will.  They  desire  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence  in  their  honour,  and  that  the  glory  of  acquitting  themselves  of  it 
out  of  choice  be  left  in  their  power.  To  show  tb^"*  you  believe  men  faithful, 
is  often  the  best  means  to  make  them  so.§ 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared,  that  he  marched  againsv  Artaxerxes.  Upon  which 
some  murmuring  was  heard  at  first ;  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  the  expressions 
of  joy  and  satismction,  occasioned  by  that  prince's  magnificent  promises  to  the 
army. 

As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,  he  was  informed  from  all  parts^,  that 
the  king  did  not  intend  to  come  directly  tc  a  battle,  but  had  resolved  to  wait 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Persia,  till  all  his  forces  were  assembled  ;  and  that  to 
stop  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered  an  intrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  plains 
of  Babylon,  with  a  fosse  five  fathoms  broad,  and  three  deep,  extending  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  parasangasll  or  leagues,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Media. 
JBetween  the  Euphrates  and  the  fosse  a  way  had  been  left  of  twenty  feet  in 
breadth,  by  which  Cyrus  passed  with  his  v/hole  army,  having  reviewed  it  the 
day  before.  The  king  had  neglected  to  dispute  this  pass  with  him,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  continue  his  march  towards  Baby'on.  It  was  Tiribasus  who 
determined  him  not  to  fly  in  such  a  manner  before  an  enemy,  against  whom 
he  had  infinite  advantages,  as  well  from  the  number  of  his  troops,  as  the  valour 
of  his  generals.     He  resolved  therefore  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  H 

SECTION  II. THE  BATTLE  OF  CUNAXA.       CYRUS   IS  KILLED. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  called  Cunaxa,  about  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  Babylon.**  The  army  of  Cyrus  consisted  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand Greeks,  a  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  and  tw^enty  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  The  enemy  in  horse  and  foot,  might  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred 
thousand,  under  four  generals,  Tissaphernes,  Gobryas,  Arbaces,  and  Abroco 
mas,  without  including  six  thousand  chosen  horse,  that  fought  where  the  kijig 

•  I*  is  not  said  where  he  commanded.  It  appears  to  have  been  .pon  'he  Euphrates.  He  marched 
with  three  hundred  thousnnd  men  to  join  the  king's  army,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle. 

t  The  daric  was  worth  $  1 .87J.  J  Beneficiis  potius  o':am  remediis  ingenia  experiri  placuit. — Pl:o 

ift  Traj. 

yNescio  an  plus  moribus  conferat  princeps,  qui  bonos  esse  palitur,  quam  qui  cogit. — Plin.  Traj. 

Plerumciue  habita  fides  ipsam  obligat  fidem. — Liv. 

II  The  parasanga  is  a  measure  peculiar  to  the  Persia,*-*.  It  was  commonly  thirty  stadia.  Some  wen 
'-•)m  twenty  to  sixty  stadia  In  the  march  of  Cyrus's  army,  I  suppose  the  parasianga  only  twenty  ttcdis 
lor  reasons  I  shall  give  hereafter. 

<I  Pitrt.  in  ArtBM  p.  1014.     Xeno^h.  1.  i.  p.  261—266.  ♦*  Five  hundred  staduu 
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i?as  present,  and  never  quitted  his  person.  But  Abrocomas,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  did  not  arrive  till  five  days  after  the 
battle.  In  the  king's  army  vjrere  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.* 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy's  not  having  defended  the  pass  at  the  fosse, 
that  there  would  be  no  battle  ;  so  that  the  next  day  the  army  marched  with 
gieat  negligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  in  his  chariot,  with  a  few 
soldiers  in  their  ranks  before  him,  and  the  rest  marching  without  any  order, 
or  having  their  arms  carried  for  them,  a  horseman  came  in  full  speed,  crying 
out  as  he  passed,  that  the  enemy  approached  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this, 
great  confusion  ensued,  from  the  apprehension  that  they  should  not  have  time 
to  draw  up  the  army.  Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  chariot,  put  on  his  arms 
immediately,  and  getting  on  horseback  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand,  gave 
orders  to  the  troops  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  fall  into  their  ranks  ;  which 
was  executed  with  so  much  expedition,  that  the  troops  had  not  time  to  refresh 
themselves. 

Cyrus  posted  upon  his  right  a  thousand  Paphlagonian  horse,  supported  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  next  them, 
Clearchus,  Proxenes,  and  the  rest  of  the  general  officers  after  Menon,  at  the 
head  of  their  several  corps.  The  left  wing,  composed  of  Lydians,  Phrygians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations,  were  commanded  by  Ariaeus,  who  had  a  thousand 
horse.  Cyrus  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  where  the  chosen  troops  of  the 
Persians  and  other  barbarians  were  posted.  He  had  round  him  six  hundred 
horsemen,  armed  at  all  points,  as  were  their  horses,  with  head  and  breast 
pieces.  The  prince's  head  was  uncovered,  as  were  those  of  all  the  Persians, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  give  battle  in  that  manner.  The  arms  of  all  his  people 
A^ere  red,  and  those  of  Artaxerxes  were  white. 

A  little  before  the  onset,  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus  not  to  charge  in  person, 
but  to  cover  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Grecian  battalions.  "  What  is  it  you 
say  ?"  replied  Cyrus  ;  "at  the  time  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  myself  king, 
would  you  have  me  show  myself  unworthy  of  being  so?"  That  wise  and 
generous  answer  proves,  that  he  knew  the  duty  of  a  general,  especially  in  a 
day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn,  when  his  presence  was  most  necessary, 
it  would  have  argued  his  want  of  courage,  and  intimidated  others.  It  is 
necessary,  always  preserving  the  due  distinction  betv/een  the  leader  and  th^ 
troops,  that  their  danger  should  be  common,  and  no  one  exempted  from  it, 
lest  the  latter  should  be  alarmed  by  a  different  conduct.  Courage  in  an 
army  depends  upon  example,  upon  the  desire  of  being  distinguished,  the  fea: 
of  dishonour,  the  incapacity  of  doing  otherwise  than  the  rest,  and  equality  of 
danger.  The  retiring  of  Cyrus,  would  have  either  ruined,  or  greatly  weak- 
ened all  these  potent  motives,  by  discouraging  both  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  his  army.  He  thought,  that  being  their  general,  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  that  office,  and  to  show  himself  worthy  to  be 
the  leader  and  soul  of  such  a  number  of  valiant  men,  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
for  his  service. 

It  was  now  noon  ;  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear.  But  about  three 
o'clock  a  great  dust  like  a  white  cloud  arose,  followed  soon  after  by  a  dark- 
ness that  overshadowed  the  whole  plain,  after  which  was  seen  the  glittering  of 
armour,  lances,  and  standards.  Tissaphernes  commanded  the  left,  which  con- 
sisted of  cavalry  armed  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of  light-armed  infantry  : 
in  the  centre  n^as  the  heavy-armed  foot,  a  great  part  of  which  had  bucklers 
made  of  wood,  which  covered  the  soldier  entirely :  these  were  Egyptians. 
The  rest  of  the  light-armed  infantry  and  of  the  horse  formed  the  right  wing:. 
The  foot  were  drawn  up  by  nations,  with  as  much  depth  as  front  ;  and  in  that 
order  formed  square  battalions.  The  king  had  posted  himself  in  the  main 
body,  with  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  and  had  six  thousand  horse  for  his 
*i:uard,  commanded  by  Artagerses.     Though  he  was  in  the  centre,  he  was  be- 

•  Xeuovh.  in  exped.  Cyr.  1   i.  p.  263—266.    DioJ-  1-  xiv.  p.  253,  254.     Plut.  o.  IJt  i-lO»' 
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yond  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Cyrus ;  so  much  did  the  front  of  his  owr 
exceed  that  of  the  enemy  in  extent.  A  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed 
with  scythes  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  army,  at  some  distance  from  one 
another.  The  scythes  were  fixed  to  the  axle  downwards  and  aslant,  so  as  to 
cut  down  and  overthrow  all  before  then^ 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  on  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Greeks,  he 
ordered  Clearchus,  as  soon  as  he  had  beat  the  enemies  in  his  front,  to  take 
care  to  incline  to  his  left,  and  fall  upon  the  centre  where  the  king  was  posted  ; 
the  success  of  the  battle  depending  upon  that  attack.  But  Clearchus,  finding 
it  very  difficult  to  make  his  way  through  so  great  a  body  of  troops,  replied 
that  he  need  not  be  concerned  but  that  he  would  take  care  to  do  what  was  ne- 
cessary. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  slowly  in  good  order ;  Cyrus  march- 
ed in  the  space  between  the  two  armies,  the  nearest  to  his  own,  and  consider- 
ed both  of  them  with  great  attention.  Xenophon  perceiving  him,  rode  direct- 
ly up  to  him,  to  know  whether  he  had  any  farther  orders  to  give.  He  called 
out  to  him  that  the  sacrifices  were  favourable,  and  that  he  should  tell  the 
troops  so.  He  then  hastened  through  the  ranks  to  give  his  orders,  and  show- 
'led  himself  to  the  soldiers  with  such  a  joy  and  serenity  in  his  countenance,  as 
inspired  them  with  new  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of  kindness 
and  familiarity  that  excited  their  zeal  and  affection.  It  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend what  great  effects  a  word,  a  kind  manner,  or  a  look  from  a  general, 
will  have  upon  a  day  of  action  ;  and  with  what  ardour  a  common  man  will 
rush  into  danger,  when  he  believes  himself  not  unknown  to  his  general,  and 
thinks  his  valour  will  oblige  him. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  continually,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  and  without 
noise  and  confusion.     That  good  order  and  exact  discipline  extremely  surprised 
the  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much  hurry  and  tumult  in  so  great  a  multi 
tude,  and  to  hear  confused  cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  from  each  other  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
paces,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and  to  march  on, 
slowly  at  first,  and  with  silence.  When  they  came  near  the  enemy,  they  set 
up  great  cries,  striking  their  darts  upon  their  shields  to  frighten  their  horse  ; 
and  then  moved  all  together,  they  rushed  forwards  upon  the  barbarians  with 
all  their  force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  turned  their  backs,  and  fled 
universally,  except  Tissaphernes,  who  stood  his  ground  with  a  small  part  of 
his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  the  enemy  routed  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  those  around  him.  But  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  a  vain 
joy,  nor  as  yet  reckon  himself  victor.  He  perceived  that  Artaxerxes  was 
wheeling  his  right  to  attack  him  in  flank,  and  marched  directly  against  him 
with  his  six  hundred  horse.  He,  with  his  own  hand,  killed,  Artagerses,  who 
commanded  the  king's  guards  of  six  thousand  horse  and  put  the  whole  body 
to  flight.  Discovering  his  brother,  he  cried  out  with  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
rage,  "  I  see  him,"  and  spurred  against  him,  followed  only  by  his  principal 
officers  ;  for  his  troops,  had  quitted  their  ranks  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  which 
was  an  essential  fault. 

The  battle  then  became  a  single  combat  in  some  measure  between  Arta- 
xerxes and  Cyrus  ;  and  the  two  brothers  were  seen,  transported  with  rage 
and  tury,  endeavouring,  like  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  to  plunge  their  sworVis 
into  each  other's  hearts,  and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  throne  by  the  death 
of  their  rival.* 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
before  Artaxerxes  reached  him,  and  killed  his  horse,  that  fell  with  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose  and  was  remounted  upon  another  ;  when  Cyrus  attacked 
him  again,  gave  him  a  second  wound,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a  third, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  prove  his  last.     The  king,  like  a  lion  wounded  by  tlie 


•  Diod.  I.  wv.  p.  254. 
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hunters,  was  only  the  more  furious  from  the  smart,  and  sprui.g  forwards,  im- 
petuously pushing  his  horse  against  Cyrus,  who,  running  headlong,  and  with- 
out regard  to  his  person,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  volley  ol  darts, 
aimed  at  him  from  all  sides,  and  received  a  wound  from  the  kitig's  javelin  ;  at 
that  instant  all  the  rest  discharged  upon  him.  Cyrus  fell  dead  ;  some  say  by 
the  wound  given  him  by  the  king  ;  others  affirm,  that  he  was  wounded  by  a 
Carian  soldier.  Mithridates,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  asserted  that  he  had 
given  him  the  mortal  stroke  with  a  javelin,  which  entered  his  temple,  and 
pierced  his  hsad  quite  through.  The  greatest  persons  of  his  court,  resolving 
not  to  survive  so  good  a  master,  were  all  killed  around  his  body  ;  a  certain 
broof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he  well  knew  how  to  choose  his  friends,  and  that 
Be  was  truly  beloved  by  them.  Arieeus,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  firmest 
£  f  all  his  adherents,  fled  with  the  left  wing  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  caused  the  head  and  right  hand  of  his  brother  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  eunuch  Mesabates,  pursued  the  enemy  into  their  camp.  Ariaeus 
had  not  stopped  there ;  but  having  passed  through  it,  continu^^d  his  retreat  *o 
the  place  where  the  army  had  encamped  the  day  before,  which  was  about  four 
leagues  distant. 

Tissaphernes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  left  wing  by  the 
Greeks,  led  on  the  rest  against  them,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river,  passed  through 
the  light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who  opened  to  give  him  passage,  and 
charged  him  as  he  passed,  without  losing  a  man.  They  were  commanded  by 
Episthenes  of  Ainphipoiis,  who  was  esteemed  an  able  captain.  Tissaphernes 
kept  on  without  returning  to  the  charge,  because  he  perceived  he  was  too 
weak,  and  went  forward  to  the  camp  of  Cyrus,  where  he  found  the  king,  who 
was  plundering  it ;  but  had  not  been  able  to  force  the  quarter  defended  by 
the  Greeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  saved  their  baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his,  who  did  not  know  what 
had  passed  elsewhere,  each  believed  that  they  had  gained  the  victory;  t-he 
first  because  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  ;  and  the 
king,  because  he  had  killed,  his  brother,  beat  the  troops  he  had  fought,  and 
plundered  their  camp.  The  event  was  soon  cleared  up  on  both  sides.  Tissa- 
phernes, upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  informed  the  king,  that  the  Greeks  had 
defeated  his  left  wing,  and  pursued  it  with  great  vigour ;  and  the  Greeks  on 
their  side  learned  that  the  king,  in  pursuing  Cyrus's  left,  had  penetrated  into 
the  camp.  Upon  this  advice  the  king  rallied  his  troops,  and  marched  inquest 
of  the  enemy;  and  Clearchus  being  returned  from  pursuing  the  Persians,  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  soon  very  near  each  other,  when  by  a  movement  made 
by  the  king,  he  seemed  to  intend  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left,  who,  fear- 
ing to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides,  wheeled  about,  and  halted  with  the  river  in 
their  rear  to  prevent  their  being  attacked  in  that  direction.  On  seeing  which, 
the  king  changed  his  form  of  battle  also,  drew  up  his  army  in  front  of  them, 
and  marched  on  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  him  approach, 
they  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy  even 
with  more  ardour  than  in  the  first  action. 

The  barbarians  again  retired  farther  than  before,  and  were  pursued  to  a 
vi/lage  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  upon  which  their  horse  halted.  The  king's  stand- 
ard was  observed  to  be  there,  which  was  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a 
pike,  having  its  wings  displayed.  The  Greeks  preparing  to  pursue  them, 
they  abandoned  also  the  hill,  fled  precipitately,  with  their  troops  entirely 
broken,  and  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion.  Clearchus,  having  drawn 
up  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ordered  Lysias  the  Syracusan  and  an- 
other to  go  up  to  it,  and  observe  what  passed  in  the  plain.  They  returned  with 
an  account  that  the  enemies  fled  on  all  sides,  and  their  whole  army  was  routed 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their  arms  to  rest  themselves, 
much  surprised,  that  neither  Cyrus  nor  any  one  from  him  appeared  ;  and 
icas^ining  that  he  was  either  engaged  in  the   pursuit  of  the  enemj',  or  was 
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makir^  haste  to  possess  himself  of  some  important  place,  for  they  were  still 
i^orant  of  his  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  rest  of  his  armjr,  they  determined 
therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  and  found  the  greatest  part  of  the  baggage 
taken,  with  all  the  provisions,  and  four  hundred  waggons  laden  with  corn  and 
wine,  which  Cyrus  had  expressly  caused  to  be  carried  along  with  the  army, 
for  the  Greeks,  in  case  of  any  pressing  necessity.  They  passed  the  night  in 
the  camp,  the  greatest  part  oi  them  without  any  refreshment,  concluding  that 
Cyrus  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  success  of  this  battle  shows  the  superiority  of  valour  and  military  know- 
ledge over  a  multitude  without  them.  The  small  army  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  men  ;  but  they  were  veteran 
ind  disciplined  troops,  inured  to  fatigues,  accustomed  to  confront  dangers,  sen 
sible  to  glory,  and  who,  during  the  long  Peloponnesian  war,  had  not  wanted 
cither  time  or  means  to  acquire  and  complete  themselves  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  the  different  orders  of  battle.  The  army  of  Artaxerxes  was  computed  at  a 
million  of  men;  but  they  were  soldiers  only  in  name,  without  force,  courage, 
discipline,  experience,  or  any  sense  of  honour.  Hence  it  was,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Greeks  appeared,  terror  and  disorder  ensued  among  the  enemy;  and  in 
the  second  action,  Artaxerxes  himself  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  attack,  but 
shamefully  betook  himself  to  flight. 

Plutarch  here  greatl}^  blames  Clearchus,  the  general  of  the  Greeks,  and  im- 
putes to  Ir'm  as  an  unpardonable  neglect,  his  not  having  followed  Cyrus's  order, 
who  recommended  to  him  above  all  things  to  incline,  and  charge  Artaxerxes 
in  person.  This  reproach  seems  groundless.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how 
it  was  possible  for  that  captain,  who  was  posted  on  the  right  wing,  to  attack 
Artaxerxes  immediately,  who,  in  the  centre  of  his  own  army,  lay  beyond  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  enemy's  left,  as  has  been  said  before.  It  seems  that 
Cyrus,  depending  as  he  did  with  great  reason  upon  the  valour  of  the  Greeks, 
and  desiring  they  should  chaise  Artaxerxes  in  his  post,  ought  to  have  placed 
them  in  the  left  wing,  which  was  directly  opposite  where  the  king  was  posted  ; 
that  is  to  the  main  body,  and  not  in  the  right,  which  was  very  remote  from  it. 

Clearchus  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having  followed  the  pursuit  too 
warmly  and  too  long.  If,  after  having  thrown  the  left  wing,  which  opposed 
him,  into  disorder,  he  had  charged  the  rest  of  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  had 
opened  his  way  to  the  centre,  where  Artaxerxes  was,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  placed  Cyrus  upon  the  throne.  The 
six  hundred  horse  of  that  prince's  guard  committed  the  same  fault ;  and  by 
pursuing  the  body  of  troops  they  had  put  to  flight  too  eagerly,  left  their  master 
almost  alone,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  without  considering, 
that  they  were  chosen  from  the  whole  army  for  the  immediate  guard  of  his 
person,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Too  much  ardour  is  often  preju- 
dicial in  a  battle  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  an  able  general  to  know  how  to  restrain 
and  direct  it. 

Cyrus  himself  erred  highly  in  this  respect,  and  abandoned  himself  too  much 
to  his  blind  passion  for  glory  and  revenge.  In  running  headlong  to  attack  his 
brother,  he  fbi^ot  that  there  is  a  wide  difterence  between  a  general  and  a  pri- 
vate soldier.  He  ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself,  but  as  it  was  consistent 
with  a  prince  ;  as  the  head,  not  the  hand  ;  as  the  person  who  was  to  give  orders, 
jnd  not  as  those  who  were  to  execute  them. 

I  speak  in  this  manner  after  judges  in  the  art  of  war;  and  would  not  choose 
to  advance  my  own  opinion  upon  things  out  of  my  sphere. 

SECTION  III. — EULOGY  OF  GYRUS. 

Xenophon  gives  us  a  magnificent  character  of  Cyrus  ;  and  that,  not  upon  the 
credit  of  others,  but  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  him  in  his  own  person.  "  Pie 
was,"  says  he,  "  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  after 
Cyrus  the  Great,  a  prince  the  most  worthy  of  the  supreme  authority,  and 
had  the  most  noble  and  most  truly  royal  soul.     From  his  infancy  he  surpassed 
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all  of  his  own  age  in  eveiy  exercise,  whether  it  were  in  managing  the  horse, 
drawing  the  bow,  throwing  the  dart,  or  in  the  chase,  in  which  he  di>;tinguished 
himself  once  by  fighting  and  killing  a  bear  that  attacked  him.  Those  advan- 
tages were  exalted  in  him  by  the  nobleness  of  his  air,  an  engaging  aspect,  and 
by  all  the  graces  of  nature  that  conduce  to  commend  merit.* 

When  his  father  had  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. Great  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  his  chief  care  was  to  make  the  people 
sensible, that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart,  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolably, 
not  only  with  regard  to  public  treaties j  but  the  most  minute  of  his  promises  ,•  m 
quality  very  rare  among  princes,  but  which  however  is  the  basis  of  all  good 
government,  and  the  source  of  their  own,  as  well  as  their  people's  happiness. 
Not  only  the  places  under  his  authority,  but  the  enemy  themselves,  reposed  an 
entire  confidence  in  him. 

Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he  always  desired  to  return  it  double, 
and  that  he  might  live  no  longer,  as  he  said  himself,  than  till  he  surpassed  his 
friends  in  benefits,  and  his  enemies  in  vengeance.  (It  had  been  more  glorious 
for  him  to  have  overcome  the  latter  by  the  force  of  favour  and  benevolence.) 
Nor  was  there  ever  a  prince  that  his  people  were  more  afraid  to  offend,  nor 
for  whose  sake  they  were  more  ready  to  hazard  their  possessions,  lives,  and 
fortunes. 

Less  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his  study  was  to  make  his  great- 
ness appear  only  where  it  was  useful  and  beneficial,  and  to  extinguish  all  senti- 
ments, except  those  which  flow  from  gratitude  and  affection.  He  was  indus- 
trious to  do  good  upon  all  occasions,  to  confer  his  favours  with  judgment  and  in 
season,  and  to  show,  that  he  thought  himself  rich,  powerful,  and  happy,  only 
as  he  made  others  sensible  of  his  being  so,  by  his  benevolence  and  liberality. 
But  he  took  care  not  to  exhaust  the  means  by  an  imprudent  profusion.  He 
did  not  lavish,  but  distributed  his  favours.!  He  chose  rather  to  make  his 
liberalities  the  rewards  of  merit,  than  mere  donations  ;  and  that  the}'"  should 
be  subservient  in  promoting  virtue,  and  not  in  supporting  the  soft  and  abject 
sloth  of  vice. 

He  WHS  particularly  pleased  with  conferring  his  favours  upon  valiant  men  ; 
and  governments  and  rewards  were  only  bestowed  on  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  actions.  He  never  granted  any  honour  or  dignity 
to  favour,  intrigue,  or  faction,  but  to  merit  only  ;  upon  which  depends  not  only 
the  glory,  but  the  prosperity  of  governments.  By  these  means  he  soon  made 
virtue  estimable,  and  the  pursuit  of  men,  and  rendered  vice  contemptible  and 
horrid.  The  provinces,  animated  with  a  noble  emulation  to  deserve,  furnished 
him,  in  a  very  short  time,  with  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  subjects  of 
every  kind,  who  under  a  different  government  would  have  remained  unknown, 
obscure  and  useless. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  oblige  with  a  better  grace,  or  to  win  the 
hearts  of  those  who  could  serve  him  with  more  engaging  behaviour.  As  he 
was  fully  sensible  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  others  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs,  he  thought  justice  and  gratitude  required  that  he  should 
render  his  adherents  all  the  services  in  his  power.  All  the  presents  made  him, 
whether  of  splendid  arms  or  rich  apparel,  he  distributed  among  his  friends, 
according  to  their  several  tastes  or  occasions  :  and  used  to  say,  thai  \he  brightest 
ornament  and  most  exalted  riches  of  a  prince,  consisted  in  adorn. ng  and  en- 
riching those  who  served  him  well.  "  In  fact,"  says  Xenophon,  "  to  do  good 
to  one  s  friends,  and  to  excel  them  in  liberality,  does  not  seem  so  admirable  in 
so  high  a  fortune  ;  but  to  transcend  them  in  goodness  of  heart  and  sentiments 
of  friendship  and  affection,  and  to  take  more  pleasure  in  conferring  than  re- 
ceiving obligations  ;  in  this  I  find  Cyjus  truly  worthy  of  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. The  first  of  these  advantages  he  derives  from  his  rank  ;  and  the  oti»eT 
from  himself,  and  his  intrinsic  merit." 

*  De  Exped.  1.  i.  p.  265,  207.  """ 
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By  these  extraordinaiy  qualities  he  acquired  the  universal  esteem  and  afire 
tion,  as  well  of  the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  A  great  proof  of  what  Xenophoii 
here  says,  is,  that  none  ever  quitted  the  service  of  Cyrus  for  the  kirk's ;  whereas 
great  numbers  went  over  daily  to  him  from  the  king's  party  after  the  war  was 
declared  ;  and  even  of  such  as  had  most  influence  at  the  court,  because  they 
were  all  convinced  that  Cyrus  knew  best  how  to  distinguish  and  reward  theii 
services. 

It  is  most  certain  that  young  Cyrus  did  not  want  great  virtues,  and  a  supe- 
rior merit ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  Xenophon,  in  drawing  his  character,  has 
described  only  the  most  beautiful  features,  and  such  as  are  proper  to  excite 
our  admiration  of  him,  without  saying  the  least  word  of  his  defects,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  immoderate  ambition  that  was  the  soul  of  all  his  actions,  and 
which  at  length  put  arms  into  his  hands  against  his  elder  brother  and  king. 
Is  it  allowable  in  a  historian,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  paint  virtue  and  vice  in 
their  proper  colours,  to  relate  at  large  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature,  without 
intimating  the  least  dislike  or  imputation  against  it  ?  But  with  the  pagans, 
ambition  was  so  far  from  being  considered  as  a  vice,  that  it  often  passed  for 
a  virtue. 

SECTION    IV, — THE    KING    IS    FOR   COMPELLING    THE    GREEKS    TO   DELIVER 
UP    THEIR   ARMS. 

The  Greeks  having  learned  the  day  after  the  battle,  that  Cyrus  was  dead, 
sent  deputies  to  Ariseus  the  general  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  retired  with 
his  troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  marched  the  day  before  the  ac- 
tion, to  offer  him,  as  victor,  the  crown  ot  Persia  in  the  room  of  Cyrus.  At  the 
same  time  arrived  Persian  heralds  at  arms  from  the  king,  to  summon  them  to 
deliver  up  their  arms ;  to  whom  they  answered  with  a  haughty  air,  that  they 
used  a  strange  language  to  conquerors  ;  that  if  the  king  would  have  their  arms, 
he  might  come  and  take  them  if  he  could  ;  but  that  they  would  die  before 
they  would  part  with  them  ;  that  if  he  would  receive  them  into  the  number 
of  his  allies,  they  would  serve  him  with  fidelity  and  valour ;  but  if  he  ima- 
gined to  reduce  them  into  slavery  as  conquered,  he  might  know  they  had 
wherewithal  to  defend  themselves,  and  were  determined  to  lose  their  lives 
and  liberty  together.*  The  heralds  added,  that  they  had  orders  to  tell  them, 
that  if  they  continued  in  the  place  where  they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a 
suspension  of  arms  ;  but  that  if  they  advanced  or  retired,  they  would  be  treated 
as  enemies.  The  Greeks  after  having  consulted  among  themselves,  were  asked 
by  the  heralds  what  answer  they  should  report.  "  Peace  in  continuing  here, 
or  war  in  marching,"  replied  Clearchus,  without  explaining  himself  farther  ; 
from  the  view  of  keeping  the  king  always  in  suspense  and  uncertainty.! 

The  answer  of  Ariseus  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was,  that  there  weie  many 
Persians  more  considerable  than  himself,  who  would  not  suffer  him  upon  the 
throne,  and  that  he  should  set  out  early  the  next  day  to  return  to  Ionia  ;  that 
if  they  would  march  thither  with  him,  they  might  join  him  in  the  night.  Cle- 
archus, with  the  advice  of  the  officers,  prepared  to  depart.  He  commanded 
from  thenceforth,  as  being  the  sole  person  ol  sufficient  capacity  ;  for  he  had  not 
been  actually  elected  general  in  chief. 

Thesame  night,  Milthocytes  the  Thracian,  who  commanded  forty  liojse, 
and  about  three  hundred  foot  of  his  own  countrjr,  went  and  surrendered  himself 
to  the  king;  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  began  their  march  under  the  conduct  <.>{ 
Clearchus,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  Ariaus.  After  they  had 
drawn  up  in  battle,  the  principal  officers  waited  on  him  at  his  tent,  where  they 
swore  alliance  with  him  ;  and  the  barbarian  engaged  to  conduct  the  army  vvitii- 
out  fraud.     In  confirmation  of  the  treaty,  they  sacrificed  a  wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar, 

*  Sin  III  victis  servitium  indicerelur,  esse  s'lbi  ferrum  et  juvenlutem,  et  promptiim  liberati  fuX  »d  ivM 
Mni  aniuuim. — Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  46, 

1    Xenoph.  in  Kxpei.  Cjrr.  I.  ii.  p.  272—^92.     Diod,  1.  liv.  p.  2f6— 267. 
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and  a  bulb  the  Greeks  dij.ped  their  swords,  and  the  barbarians  the  points  of 
their  javelins,  in  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Ariaeus  did  not  think  proper  to  return  by  the  same  rout  they  came  ;  because, 
having  found  nothing  for  their  subsistence  the  last  seventeen  days  of  theii 
march,  they  must  have  suffered  much  more  had  they  taken  the  same  way 
back  again.  He  therefore  took  another  ;  exhorting  them  only  to  make  long 
marches  at  first,  in  order  to  evade  the  king's  pursuit  ;  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  effect.  Towards  evening,  when  they  were  not  far  from  some  villages 
where  they  proposed  to  halt,  the  scouts  came  in  with  advice  that  they  had  seen 
several  equipages  and  convoys,  which  m.ade  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
enemy  were  not  far  off:  upon  which  they  stood  their  ground,  and  waited 
their  coming  up  ;  and  the  next  dav  before  sun-rise,  drew  up  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So  bold  an  appearance  terrified  the  kir^, 
who  sent  heralds,  not  to  demand  as  betbre  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  but  to 
propose  peace  and  a  treaty.  Clearchus,  who  was  informed  of  their  arrival 
while  he  was  busy  in  drawing  up  his  troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait, 
and  to  tell  them  that  he  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear  them.  He  assumed 
purposely  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  grandeur,  to  denote  his  intrepidity,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  the  fine  appearance  and  good  condition  of  his  phalanx 
When  he  advanced  with  the  most  showy  of  his  officers,  expressly  chosen  for 
the  occasion,  and  had  heard  what  the  heralds  had  to  propose,  he  made  an- 
swer, that  they  must  begin  with  giving  battle,  because  the  army,  being  in  want 
of  provisions,  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  heralds,  having  carried  back  this  an- 
swer to  their  master,  returned  immediately ;  which  showed  that  the  king,  or 
whoever  sj»oke  in  his  name,  was  not  very  distant.  They  said  they  had  orders 
to  conduct  them  to  villages,  w^here  they  should  find  provisions  in  abundance, 
and  conducted  them  thither  accordingly. 

The  army  staid  there  three  days,  during  which  Tissaphernes  arrived  from 
the  king  with  the  queen's  brother,  and  three  other  Persian  grandees,  attended 
by  a  great  nutr.ber  of  officers  and  domestics.  After  having  saluted  the  gene- 
rals, who  advanced  to  receive  him,  he  told  them  by  his  interpreter,  that  be- 
ing a  neighbour  of  Greece,  and  seeing  them  engaged  in  dangers  out  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate  themselves,  he  had  used  his  good  offices 
with  the  king  to  obtain  permission  to  reconduct  them  into  their  own  coun- 
try ;  being  convinced,  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  cities  would  ever  be 
unmindful  of  that  favour :  that  the  king,  without  having  declared  himself  posi- 
tively upon  that  head,  had  commanded  him  to  come  to  them,  to  know  for 
what  cause  they  had  taken  arms  against  him  ;  and  he  advised  them  to  make 
the  king  such  an  answer  as  might  not  give  any  offence,  and  might  enable  him 
to  do  them  service.  "  We  call  the  gods  to  witness,"  replied  Clearchus, 
"  that  we  did  not  enlist  ourselves  to  make  war  with  the  king,  or  to  march  against 
him.  Cyrus  concealing  his  true  motives  under  different  pretexts,  brought  us 
almost  hither  without  explaining  himself,  the  better  to  surprise  you.  And  when 
we  saw  him  surrounded  with  dangers,  we  thought  it  infamous  to  abandon  him, 
after  the  favours  we  had  received  from  him.  But  as  he  is  dead,  we  are  released 
from  our  engagement,  and  neither  desire  to  contest  the  crown  with  Artaxerxes, 
nor  to  ravage  his  country,  provided  he  does  not  oppose  our  return.  However, 
if  we  are  attacked,  we  shall  endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  to 
make  a  good  defence ;  and  shall  not  be  ungrateful  in  regard  to  tho';e  who  render 
us  any  service."  Tissaphernes  replied,  that  he  would  let  the  king  know  what 
they  said,  and  return  with  his  answer.  But  his  not  coming  the  next  day  gave 
the  Greeks  some  anxiety :  he  however  arrived  on  the  third,  and  told  them,  that 
after  much  controversy,  he  had  at  length  obtained  the  king's  grace  for  Ihem  : 
for  that  it  had  been  represented  to  the  king,  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  people 
'.o  return  with  impunity  into  their  own  country,  who  had  been  so  insolent  as  to 
come  thither  to  make  war  upon  him.  "  In  fine,"  said  he,  "you  may  now 
assure  yourselves  of  not  finding  any  obstacles  to  your  return,  and  of  being  sup 
plied  with  provisions,  or  suffered  to  buy  them  :  and  you  may  judge  that  you 

Vol..  II. 
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are  to  pass  without  committing  any  disorders  in  your  march,  and  that  you  ar* 
to  take  only  what  is  necessary,  provided  you  are  not  furnished  with  it."  These 
conditions  were  su'om  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes  and  the  queen's  brother 
gave  their  hands  to  the  colonels  and  captains,  in  token  of  amity.  After  which 
Tissaphernes  withdrew,  to  dispose  his  affairs  ;  promising  to  return  as  soon  os 
they  would  admit,  in  order  to  go  back  with  them  into  his  go>ernment. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days,  continuing  encamped  near 
Ariaeus,  who  received  frequent  visits  from  his  brothers  and  other  relations,  as 
did  the  officers  of  his  army,  from  the  Persians  of  the  different  party  ;  who 
assured  them  from  the  king  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past ;  so  that  the 
friendship  of  Arisus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool  every  day  more  and 
more.  This  change  gave  them  cause  of  uneasiness.  Several  of  the  officers 
went  to  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals,  and  said  to  them,  "  What  do  we 
here  any  longer?  Are  we  not  sensible  that  the  king  desires  to  see  us  all 
perish,  that  others  may  be  terrified  by  our  example  ?  Perhaps  he  keeps  us 
waiting  here,  till  he  re-assembles  his  dispersed  troops,  or  sends  to  seize  the 
passes  in  our  way ;  for  he  will  never  suffer  us  to  return  into  Greece,  to  di- 
vulge our  own  glory  and  his  shame."  Clearchus  made  answer  to  this  dis- 
course, that  to  depart  without  consulting  the  king,  was  to  break  with  him,  and 
declare  war  by  violating  the  treaty ;  that  they  should  remain  without  a  con- 
ductor, in  a  country  where  nobody  would  supply  them  with  provisions  ;  that 
Ariaeus  would  abandon  them  ;  and  that  even  their  friends  would  become  their 
enemies  ;  that  he  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  other  rivers  to  pass  ;  and 
(hat,  though  the  Euphrates  were  the  only  one,  they  would  not  get  over  it,  we're 
the  passage  ever  so  little  disputed  :  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  come  to  a  bat- 
tle, they  should  find  themselves  without  cavalry  against  an  enemy  that  had  a 
very  numerous  and  excellent  body  of  horse  ;  so  that  if  the}^  gained  the  vie* 
toiy,  they  could  make  no  great  advantage  of  it,  and  if  they  were  overcome, 
they  were  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost.  "  Besides,  why  should  the  king,  who 
has  so  many  other  means  to  destroy  us,  engage  his  word  only  to  violate  it, 
and  thereby  render  himself  execrable  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men!" 

Tissaphernes  however  arrived  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  return  into  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  they  set  forward  all  together  under  the  conduct  of  that  satrap, 
who  supplied  them  with  provisions.  Ariaeus,  with  his  troops,  encamped  with 
the  barbarians,  and  the  Greeks  separately  at  some  distance,  which  kept  up  a 
continual  distrust  among  them.  Besides  which,  there  happened  frequent  quar- 
rels for  wood  or  forage,  that  augmented  their  aversion  for  each  other.  After 
three  days  march,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media,  which  is  one  hundred  feet 
high,  twenty  broad,  and  twenty  leagues*  in  extent,  all  built  of  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  bitumen,  like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  from  which  it  was  not  very 
distant  at  one  of  its  extremities.  When  they  had  passed  it,  they  marched  eight 
leagues  in  two  days,  and  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  after  having  crossed  two  of 
its  canals,  cut  expressly  for  watering  the  country.  They  then  passed  the  Ti- 
gris upon  a  bridge  of  twenty-seven  boats  near  Sitacum,  a  very  great  and  popu* 
lous  city.f  After  four  days  march  thej""  arrived  at  another  city,  very  powerful 
also,  called  Opis.  They  found  there  a  bastard  brother  of  Artaxerxes  with  a 
very  considerable  body  of  troops,  which  he  was  bringing  from  Susa  and  Ec- 
batana  to  his  aid.  He  admired  the  due  order  of  the  Greeks.  From  thence, 
having  passed  the  deserts  of  Media,  they  came,  after  a  march  of  six  days,  to  a 
place  called  the  lands  of  Parysatis  ;  the  revenues  of  which  appertained  to  that 

f)rincess.  Tissaphernes,  to  insult  the  memoiy  of  her  son  Cyrus,  so  dearly  be- 
oved  by  her,  gave  the  villages  to  be  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  Continuing 
their  march  through  the  desert  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  they  had  on  theii 

*  Twenty  parasanyas. 
*  The  niarcli  of  ttse  Greeks,  and   the.  rest  of  the  army,  from  thi-  d-.iy  after    the  hattle  till    he    p-rtspinsr  of 
Ine  Tigris,  ahoun.ls  in  the  text  of  XenophoQ  with  very  ^reat  obscurities,  to  c-\|>!iiin  wliicl-  fully,  r<q;iirt-s  t 
long  di88crtation.     T^Iy  plan  does  not  permit  me  to  enterinto  such  dia  •ij^ons,  which  I  mast  tlmrefore  rr.f«i 
to  those  "  bj  are  more  i^ble  than  I  a» 
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.£tt,  they  arrived  at  CaRnae,  a  very  great  and  rich  city,  and  from  thence  at  the 
river  Zabates. 

The  occasions  of  distrust  increased  every  day  between  the  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians. Clearchus  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  a  final  explana- 
tion with  Tissaphernes.  He  began  by  observing  the  sacred  and  inviolable  na- 
ture ofnhe  treaties  subsisting  between  them.  *'  Can  a  man,"  said  he,  "  con- 
scious of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  capable  of  living  at  ease  ?  How  would  he 
shun  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  the  witnesses  of  treaties,  and  escape  their  ven- 
geance, whose  power  is  universal  ?"  He  added  afterwards  many  things  to 
prove,  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  by  their  own  interest  to  continue  faithful 
to  him,  and  that  by  renouncing  his  alliance,  they  must  first  inevitably  renounce, 
not  only  all  religion,  but  reason  and  common  sense.  Tissaphernes  seemed  to 
relish  this  discourse,  and  spoke  to  him  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most 
perfect  sincerity  ;  insinuating  at  the  same  time,  that  some  person  had  done 
him  bad  offices  with  him.  "  If  you  will  bring  your  officers  hither,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  show  you  those  who  have  wronged  you  in  their  representations."  He 
kept  him  to  supper,  and  professed  more  friendship  for  him  than  ever. 

The  next  day,  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly,  to  go  with  the  several 
commanders  of  the  troops  to  Tissaphernes.  He  suspected  Menon  in  particu- 
lar, whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with  the  satrap  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Ariaeus  ;  ,;esides  which,  they  had  already  differed  several  times  with 
each  other.  Some  objected  that  it  was  not  proper  that  all  the  generals  should 
go  to  Tissaphernes,  and  that  it  did  not  consist  with  prudence  to  rely  implicit- 
ly upon  the  professions  of  a  barbarian.  But  Clearchus  continued  to  insist 
upon  what  he  had  moved,  till  it  was  agreed,  that  the  four  other  commanders, 
with  twenty  captains,  and  about  two  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  ol 
buying  provisions  in  the  Persian  camp,  where  there  was  a  market,  should  be 
sent  along  with  him.  When  they  came  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphernes,  the  five 
commanders,  Clearchus,  Menon,  Proxenes,  Agias,  and  Socrates,  were  suffered 
to  enter ;  but  the  captains  remained  without  at  the  door.  Immediately,  on  a 
certain  signal  before  agreed  on,  those  within  were  seized  and  the  others  put 
to  the  sword.  Some  Persian  horse  afterwards  scoured  the  country,  and  killed 
all  the  Greeks  they  met,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.  Clearchus  and  the 
other  generals,  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck  off. 
Xenophon  describes  with  sufficient  extent  the  characters  of  these  officers. 

Clearchus  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  capacity  for  forming  great 
enterprises.  His  courage  was  not  rash,  but  directed  by  pi-udence,  and  re- 
tained all  the  coolness  of  his  temper  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  dangers.  He  loved  the  troops,  and  let  them  want  for  nothing.  He 
Knew  how  to  make  them  obey  him,  but  out  of  fear.  His  mein  was  awful  and 
severe  ;  his  language  rough,  his  punishment  instant  and  rigorous  :  he  gave 
way  sometimes  to  passion,  but  presently  came  to  himself,  and  always  chastised 
with  justice.  His  great  maxim  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  an  army 
without  a  severe  discipline  ;  and  from  him  came  the  saying,  that  a  soldier 
ought  to  fear  his  general  more  than  the  enemy.  The  troops  esteemed  his  va- 
lour, and  did  justice  to  his  merit ;  but  they  were  afraid  of  his  humour,  and 
did  not  love  to  serve  under  him.*  *'  In  a  word,"  says  Xenophon,  "  the  soldiers 
feared  him  as  scholars  do  a  severe  pedagogue."  We  may  say  of  him  with  Ta- 
citus, that  by  an  excess  of  severity,  he  made  what  had  otherwise  been  well 
done  by  him,  unamiable  ;  *'  Cupidine  severitatis,  in  his  etiam  quae  rite  fice- 
ret,  acerbus."t 

Proxenes  was  of  Boeotia.  From  his  infancy  he  aspired  to  great  objects,  and 
was  industrious  to  make  himself  capable  of  them.  He  spared  no  means  for 
the  attainment  of  instruction,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Goi^ias  the  Leontine,  a 
celebrated  rhetorician,  who  sold  his  lectures  at  a  very  high  price.  When  he 
found  himself  capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing  good  to  his  friends,  as 

*  Mxosbat  admiratio  viri  et  famK ;  sed  oderunt. — Tacit.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  68  f  Tacit.  Ai.Dal   c.  lxx» 
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well  as  of  being  served  by  them,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  with 

the  view  of  advancing  himself.  He  did  not  want  ambition,  but  would  take 
no  other  path  to  glory  than  that  of  virtue.  He  would  have  been  a  perfect 
captain,  if  he  had  had  to  act  with  none  but  brave  and  disciplined  men,  and  it 
had  been  only  necessary  to  be  beloved.  He  was  more  apprehensive  of  being 
in  the  displeasure  of  his  soldiers,  than  his  soldiers  in  his.  He  thought  it  suffi- 
cient for  a  commander  to  praise  good  actions,  without  punishing  bad  ones  ;  foi 
which  reason,  he  was  beloved  by  the  worthy;  but  those  of  a  different  charac 
ter  abused  his  gentleness.     He  died  at  thirty  years  of  age. 

Could  the  two  great  persons  we  have  here  drawn,  after  Xenophon,  have 
been  moulded  into  one,  something  perfect  might  have  been  made  of  them  ; 
retrenching  their  several  defects,  and  retaining  only  their  virtues  ;*  but  it  rarely 
happens,  that  the  same  man,  as  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola,  behaves,  accordine 
to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumstances,  sometimes  with  gentleness,  and 
sometimes  with  severity,  without  lessening  his  authorit}  by  the  former,  or  the 
affection  of  the  people  by  the  latter.j 

Menon  was  a  Thessalian,  avaririous  and  ambitious,  but  ambitious  only  Irom 
the  motive  of  avarice,  pursuing  honour  and  estimation  for  the  mere  lucre  of 
money.  He  courted  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  persons  in  authority,  that 
he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  commit  injustice  and  oppression  with  impu- 
n\tj.  Tu  obtain  his  ends,  all  means  with  him  were  virtue ;  falsehood,  fraud, 
perjury;  while  sincerity  and  integrity  of  heart  were  by  him  esteemed  weak- 
ness and  stupidity.  He  loved  nobody  ;  and  if  he  professed  friendship,  it  was 
only  to  deceive.  As  others  made  their  glory  consist  in  religion,  probity,  and 
honour,  he  valued  himself  upon  injustice,  deceit,  and  treachery.  He  gained 
the  favoar  of  the  great  by  false  reports,  whispering  with  calumny ;  and  that 
of  the  soldiery  by  licence  and  impunity.  In  tine,  he  endeavoured  to  render 
himself  terrible  by  the  mischief  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  imagined  he 
favoured  those  to  whom  he  did  none. 

I  had  thought  to  have  retrenched  these  characters,  which  interrupt  the  thread 
of  the  history,  but  as  they  are  a  lively  image  of  the  manners  of  men,  which 
in  all  times  are  the  same,  I  thought  retaining  them  would  neither  be  useless 
nor  disagreeable  to  the  reader. 

SECTION  V. RETREAT  OF  THE   TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS  FR...M  THE  PROVINCE 

OF   BABYLON  TO  TREBISOND. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  seized,  and  the  officers  who  at- 
tended them  massacred,  the  troops  were  in  the  highest  consternation.  They 
were  five  or  six  hundred  leagues  from  Greece,  surrounded  with  great  rivers 
and  hostile  nations,  without  any  supplies  of  provisions.  In  this  state  of  gene- 
ral dejection,  they  could  not  think  of  taking  either  nourishment  or  repose. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Xenophon,  a  young  Athenian,  but  of  prudence  and 
capacity  superior  to  his  years,  went  to  some  of  the  officers,  and  represented 
to  them,  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  that  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to 
prevent  the  bad  designs  of  the  enemy  ;  that  however  small  their  number,  they 
would  render  themselves  formidable,  if  they  behaved  with  boldness  and  reso- 
lution ;  that  valour  and  not  multitude  determiiies  the  success  of  arms  ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  above  all  things  to  nominate  generals  immediately  ;  be- 
cause an  army  without  commanders  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  A  council 
was  immediately  held,  at  which  a  hundred  officers  were  present,  and  Xeno- 
phon being  desired  to  speak,  deduced  the  reasons  at  large  which  he  had  first 
l.ut  lightly  touched  upon  ;  and  by  his  advice  commanders  were  appointed. 
They  were,  Timasion  for  Clearchus,  Zanthicles  for  Socrates,  Cleanor  for  Agias, 
Philesius  for  Menon,  and  Xenophon  for  Proxenes.J 

*  E^rti-riuin  jirincipatus  teinperamentuoa,  si,  demptis  utrinsque  vitiis,  solse  virtutes  miscerenlur. — Tacit 
Uist.  I.  ii.  c.  5. 

f  Pro  variis  ternporibus  ac  negotiis  severus  et  comis  nee  illi,  quod  est  rarissimum,  aut  (acilit&t  auctoift* 
UlBi  Hit  severitas  amorem,  diminuit. — Tacit,  ic  Agric.  c.  ix. 

t  XfcB^'^    >  SxD*''   '^»r.  1    ill  ci  »v. 
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Before  the  break  of  day,  they  assembled  the  army.  The  generals  made 
apeeches  to  animate  the  troojps,  and  Xenophon  among  the  rest.  "  Fellow  sol- 
diers," said  he,  "  the  loss  oi  so  many  brave  men  by  vile  treachery,  and  the 
being  abandoned  by  our  friends,  is  very  deplorable  :  but  we  must  not  sink 
under  our  misfortunes  ;  and  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let  us  choose  rather  to 
perish  gloriously,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  barbarians,  who  would  inflict 
upon  us  the  greatest  miseries.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  glorious  battles  of 
Plataeae,  Thermopylae,  Salamin,  and  the  many  others  wherein  our  ancestors, 
though  with  a  small  number,  have  fought  and  defeated  the  innumerable  ar' 
mies  of  the  Persians,  and  thereby  rendered  the  name  alone  of  Greek  for  ev*»' 
formidable.  It  is  to  their  invincible  valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possess,  oi 
acknowledging  no  masters  upon  earth  but  the  gods,  nor  any  happiness  but  what 
consists  with  liberty.  Those  gods,  the  avengers  of  perjury,  and  witnesses  of 
the  enemy's  treason,  will  be  favourable  to  us ;  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the 
violation  of  treaties,  and  take  pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud  and  exalting  the 
low,  they  will  also  follow  us  to  battle,  and  combat  for  us-  For  the  rest,  fel- 
low-soldiers, as  we  have  no  refuge  but  in  victory,  which  must  be  our  hope, 
and  Avill  make  us  ample  amends  for  whatever  it  costs  to  attain  it ;  I  should 
believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that  for  making  a  more  ready  and  less  diffi- 
cult retreat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  the  useless  bag- 
erage.  and  to  keep  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  our  march."  All  thf 
soldiers  that  moment  lifted  up  their  hands,  to  signify  their  approbation  and 
consent  to  all  that  had  been  said,  and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to  their 
tents  and  carriages  ;  such  of  them  as  had  too  much  equipage  giving  it  to  others 
who  had  too  little,  and  destroying  the  rest. 

It  was  resolved  to  march  the  army  without  tumult  or  violence,  if  their  re- 
turn was  not  opposed ;  but  otherwise  to  force  themselves  a  passage  through 
the  enemy.  They  began  their  march  in  the  form  of  a  great  hollow  square, 
with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Chirisophus  the  Lacedaemonian  had  the  van- 
guard :  two  of  the  oldest  captains  the  right  and  left ;  and  Timasion  with  Xeno- 
phon were  posted  in  the  rear,  as  the  youngest  officers.  The  fii-st  day  was  diffi- 
cult ;  because,  having  neither  horse  nor  slingers,they  were  extremely  harassed 
by  a  detachment  sent  against  them  :  but  they  provided  against  that  inconve 
nience  by  following  Xenophon's  advice.  They  chose  two  hundred  men  sut  o. 
the  Rhodians  in  the  army,  whom  they  armed  with  slings,  and  augmented  theii 
pay  for  their  encouragement.  They  could  throw  as  £ar  again  as  the  Persians, 
because  they  discharged  balls  of  lead,  and  the  others  made  use  of  large  flints. 
They  mounted  also  a  squadron  of  fifty  men  upon  the  horses  intended  for  the 
baggage,  and  supplied  their  places  with  other  beasts  of  burden.  By  the 
means  of  this  supply,  a  second  detachment  of  the  enemy  were  very  severely 
bandied. 

After  some  days  march,  Tissaphernes  appeared  with  all  his  forces.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  harassing  the  Greeks,  who  mo,ved  on  continually.  The 
latter  observing  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  a  hollow  square  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  from  the  unevenness  of  ground,  hedges,  and  other  obstacles,  which 
might  oblige  them  to  break  it,  changed  their  order  of  battle,  and  marched  in 
two  columns,  with  the  little  baggage  they  had  in  the  space  between  them 
They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  six  hundred  chosen  men,  whom  they  di 
vided  into  six  companies,  and  sub-divided  by  fifties  and  tens  to  facilitate  tbeii 
motions  according  to  occasion.  When  the  columns  came  close  to  each  other, 
they  either  remained  in  the  rear,  or  filed  off"  upon  the  flanks  on  both  sides,  to 
avoid  disorder  ;  and  when  they  opened,  they  fell  into  the  void  space  in  the 
rear  between  the  columns.  Upon  any  occasion  of  attack,  they  immediately 
ran  where  it  was  necessary.  The  Greeks  stood  several  charges  ;  but  they 
were  neither  considerable,  nor  attended  with  much  loss. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tigris.  As  its  depth  A^ould  not  admit  them  to 
pass  it  without  boats,  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carducian  mountains ; 
oecause  there  was  no  other  way,  and  the  prisoner?  reported,  that  from  thenc© 
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they  would  enter  Armenia,  where  they  might  pass  the  Tigris  at  its  «ouice,  and 
afterwards  the  Euphrates,  not  veiy  distant  from  it.  To  gain  these  defiles  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  seize  them,  it  was  thought  proper  to  set  forwards  in  the 
night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  the  break  of  day , 
vhich  was  done  accordingly.  Chirisophus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  the  troops  anned  with  missive  weapons,  besides  his  ordi- 
nary corps,  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  with  only  the  heavy-armed  sold'ers, 
because  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  that  side.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  had  taken  possession  of  several  of  the  heights,  from  whence  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  them,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great  danger 
and  difficulty. 

The  officers  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  prope? 
to  leave  behind  them  all  the  beasts  of  burden  not  absolutely  necessaiy,  with 
all  the  slaves  lately  taken  ;  because  they  would  retard  their  march  too  much 
in  the  great  defiles  they  had  to  pass  ;  besides  which,  it  required  a  greater 
quantity  of  provisions  to  support  them,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  the 
beasts  were  useless  in  flight.  That  regulation  was  executed  without  delay  ; 
and  they  continued  their  march,  sometimes  fighting,  and  sometimes  halting. 
The  passing  of  the  mountains,  which  took  up  seven  days,  fatigued  the  troops 
exceedingly,  and  occasioned  some  loss  ;  but  at  length  they  arrived  at  villages 
where  they  found  provisions  in  abundance,  and  rested  some  days  to  recover 
the  severe  fatigues  the  army  had  suffered  ;  in  comparison  with  which, all  thef 
had  undergone  in  Persia  was  trivial. 

They  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new  danger.  Almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  they  came  to  a  river,  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  called 
Centrites,  which  stopped  their  march.  They  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
Lhe  enemy,  who  pursued  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  Armenians,  the  soldiers  of 
die  country,  who  defended  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  attempted  in 
vain  to  pass  it  in  a  place  where  the  water  came  up  to  their  arm-pits,  and  were 
carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  which  the  weight  of  their  aims 
made  them  unable  to  resist.  By  good  fortune  they  discovered  another  place 
not  so  deep,  where  some  soldiers  had  seen  the  people  of  the  country  pass. 
It  required  abundance  of  address,  diligence,  and  valour,  to  keep  off  the  enemy 
on  both  sides  of  them.  The  army,  however,  passed  the  river  at  length  with- 
out much  loss. 

They  marched  afterwards  with  less  interruption  ;  passed  the  source  of  tlie 
Tigris,  and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  lias 
many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  western  Armenia,  which  was  go- 
verned by  Tiribasus,  a  satrap  much  beloved  by  the  king,  and  who  had  the  ho- 
nour to  help  him  to  mount  on  horseback  when  at  the  court  :*  he  offered  to  let  the 
army  pass,  and  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  take  all  they  wanted,  upon  condition 
that  they  should  commit  no  ravages  in  their  march  ;  which  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  ratified  on  each  side.  Tiribasus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  army.  There  fell  a  great  quantity  of  s.iiow  which  ^ave 
the  troops  some  inconvenience  ;  and  they  learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tiri- 
basus had  a  design  to  attack  the  Greeks  at  a  pass  of  the  moiintains,  in  a  defile 
through  which  they  must  necessarily  march.  They  prevented  him  by  s«?izing 
that  post,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  After  some  days  march  through 
deserts,  they  passed  the  Euphrates  near  its  source,  not  having  the  water  above 
their  middles. 

They  suffered  exceedingly  afterwaixls  from  a  north  wind,  which  blew  in  their 
f.ices,  and  prevented  respiration;  so  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice 
to  the  wind,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  abate.  They  marched  on  in  snow  five 
or  six  feet  deep,  which  killed  several  servants  and  beasts  of  burden,  besides 
thirty  soldiers.     They  made  fires  during  the  night,  for  they  found  plenty  of 

*  Ibe  F'rench  translator  of  Xenophon  says,  "  he  held  the  kinij's  stirrup  when  he  jot  on  honehaclc," 
^f'Ji'V'.  considering  that  the  ancients  used  none. 
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wood.  All  the  next  day,  they  continued  their  march  through  the  snow  ;  ivheii 
many  of  them,  from  the  excess  of  hunger,  followed  with  languor  or  fainting, 
continued  lying  upon  the  ground,  through  weakness  and  want  of  spirits.  When 
something  had  been  given  them  to  eat,  they  found  themselves  relieved,  and 
continued  their  march. 

The  enemy  still  pursued  them  ;  many  of  whom,  overtaken  by  the  night,  re 
mained  on  the  way  without  fire  or  provisions,  so  that  several  died  of  their 
hardships,  and  the  enemy  who  followed  them  took  some  baggage.  Some  sol- 
diers were  also  left  behind,  who  had  lost  theii-  sight,  and  others  tl>eir  toes,  by 
the  snow.  Against  the  first  evil  it  was  good  to  wear  something  black  before 
the  eyes :  and  against  the  other,  to  keep  the  legs  always  in  motion,  and  to 
bare  the  feet  at  night.  Arriving  in  a  more  commodious  place,  they  dispersed 
themselves  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  recover  and  repose  after  their 
fatigues.  The  houses  were  built  under  ground,  with  an  opening  at  top,  like  a 
well,  through  which  the  descent  was  by  a  ladder  ;  but  there  was  another  en- 
trance for  cattle.  They  found  there,  sheep,  cows,  goats,  poultry  ;  with  wheat, 
barley,  and  pulse  ;  and  for  drink,  there  was  beer,  which  was  very  strong,  when 
not  mingled  with  water,  but  was  agreeable  to  those  who  were  used  to  it.  They 
drank  this  with  a  reed  out  of  the  vessels  that  held  the  beer,  upon  which  tbey 
saw  the  barley  swim.  The  master  of  the  house  where  Xenophon  lay,  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  even  showed  him  where  he  had  concealed  some  wine ; 
besides  which,  he  made  him  a  present  of  several  horses.  He  taught  him  also 
to  fasten  a  kind  of  hurdles  to  their  feet,  and  to  do  the  same  to  the  other  beasts 
of  burden,  to  prevent  their  sinking  in  the  snovv^:  without  which,  they  would 
have  been  up  to  the  girlh  in  it  at  every  step.  'I'he  army,at1te.  having  rested 
5even  days  in  these  villages,  resumed  their  route. 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Araxes,  called  also 
the  Phasus,  which  is  about  one  hundred  fee>t  in  breadth.  Two  days  after, 
(hey  discovered  the  Phasians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Taochians,  who  kept  the 
pass  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent  their  descending  into  the  plain.  They  saw 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  with  them,  and  resolved  to  give 
it  the  same  day.  Xenophon,  who  had  observed  that  the  enemy  defended  only 
the  ordinary  passage,  and  that  the  mountain  was  three  leagues  in  extent,  pro- 
posed sending  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  that  commanded 
the  enemy  ;  which  would  not  be  difficult,  as  they  might  prevent  all  suspicion 
of  their  design  by  a  march  in  t'he  night,  and  by  making  a  false  attack  by  the 
main  road,  to  amuse  the  barbarians.  This  was  accordingly  executed,  the 
enemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pass  cleared. 

They  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,who  were  the  most  valiant  of  all  the 
barbarians  in  those  parts.  When  they  killed  an  enemy,  they  cut  off  his  head, 
and  carried  it  about  in  triumph,  singing  and  dancing.  They  kept  themselves 
close  shut  up  in  their  cities ;  and  when  the  army  marched,  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  rear,  after  having  carried  every  thing  of  value  in  the  country  into  places 
of  safet5^  After  twelve  or  fifteen  days  march,  they  arrived  at  a  very  high 
mountain,  called  Tecqua,  from  whence  they  descried  the  sea.  The  first  wbo 
perceived  it,  raised  great  shouts  of  joy  for  a  considerable  time  ;  which  caused 
Xenophon  to  imagine  that  the  vanguard  was  attacked,  and  go  up  with  all  haste 
'o  support  it.  As  he  approached  nearer,  the  cry  of  "  the  sea  !  the  sea !"  was 
heard  distinctly,  and  the  alarm  changed  into  joy  and  gayety ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  top.  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  noise  of  the  whole  arniy 
crying  out  together,  "the  sea!  the  sea!"  while  they  could  not  refrain  trom 
tears,  nor  from  embracing  their  ;^enerals  and  officers.  And  then,  without  waii- 
ng  for  orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected  a  trophy  with 
broken  bucklers  and  other  arms. 

From  thence  tliey  advanced  to  the  mountains  of  Colchis,  one  of  which  waf 
higher  than  the  rest ;  and  of  that  the  people  of  the  country  had  possessed  them- 
selves. The  Greeks  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  at  the  bottom  of  »t  to  ascend, 
for  the  access  was  not  impracticable.     Xenophon  did  not  judge  it  proper  to 
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march  in  line  of  battle,  but  by  files;  because  the  soldiers  could  not  keep  tb$a 
ranks  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  being  in  some  places  easy,  and  is 
others  difiiciilt  to  climb,  which  might  discourage  Ihem.     That  advice  was  ap 
proved,  and  the  army  formed  according  to  it.  The  heavy  armed  troops  amount 
ed  to  eighty  files,  each  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  men,  with  eighteen  hun 
dred  light-armed  soldiers,  divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  was  posted 
on  the  right,  another  on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  centre.     After  having  en 
couraged  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  that  this  was  the  last  obstacle 
they  had  to  surmount,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the  army  began 
to  ascend  the  hill.     The  enemy  were  not  able  to  support  their  charge,  and  dis 
persed.     They  passed   the  mountain  and  encamped  in  villages,  where  they 
found  provisions  in  abundance. 

A  very  strange  accident  happened  there  to  the  army,  which  threw  them  into 
great  consternation.  For  the  soldiers  finding  abundance  of  bee  hives  in  that 
place,  and  eating  the  honey,  they  were  taken  with  violert  vomitings  and  fluxes, 
attended  with  raving  fits  :  so  that  those  who  were  least  ill,  seemed  like  drunken 
men,  and  the  rest  either  furiously  mad  or  dying.  The  earth  was  strewed  with 
their  bodies  as  after  a  defeat ;  however,  none  of  them  died,  and  the  distem- 
per ceased  the  next  day  about  the  same  hour  it  had  taken  them.  The  third 
or  fourth  day  the  soldiers  got  up,  but  in  the  condition  people  are  in  after  hav- 
ing taken  a  violent  medicine. 

Two  days  after,  the  RTmy  arrived  near  Trebisond,  a  Greek  colony  of  Sino- 

1  nans,  situated  upon  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Colchis, 
lere  they  lay  encamped  for  thirty  days,  and  acquitted  themselves  of  the  vowi 
llicy  had  made  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the  other  deities,  to  obtain  a  happy 
leturn  into  their  own  country.  They  also  celebrated  the  games  of  the  horse 
und  toot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  pancratium  ;  the  whole  attended  with 
the  greatest  joy  and  solemnity. 

SECTION    VI. THE     GREEKS    ARRIVE    UPON    THE     SEA    COAST    OPPOSITE    TO 

BYZANTIUM.      XENOPHON  JOINS  THIMBRON. 

After  having  offered  sacrifices  to  the  several  divinities,  and  celebrated  the 
games,  they  deliberated  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into  Greece.* 
They  concluded  on  going  thither  by  sea  ;  and  for  that  purpose  Chirisophua 
offered  to  go  to  Annxibius,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend,  to  obtain 
ships  from  him.  He  set  out  directly;  and  Xenophon  regulated  the  order  it 
was  necessary-  to  observe,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  for  the  security  of 
the  camp,  provisions,  and  forage.  He  believed  it  also  proper  to  nvake  sure  of 
some  vessels  bes'des  those  that  were  expected,  and  made  some  expeditions 
against  the  neighbouring  people. 

As  Chirisophus  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  provisions  be- 
gan to  be  wanting,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  land;  because  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  transport  the  whole  army,  and  those  which  the 
precaution  of  Xenophon  had  procured,  were  allotted  to  carry  the  women,  the 
old  and  sick  men,  with  all  the  unnecessary  baggage.  The  army  continued  its 
march,  and  lay  ten  days  at  Cerasus,t  where  there  was  a  general  review  of  the 
troops,  who  were  found  to  amount  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men,  out  of 
about  ten  thousand ;  the  rest  having  died  in  the  retreat,  of  their  wounds,  fa- 
tigues, or  diseases. 

During  the  short  time  the  Greeks  remained  in  these  parts,  several  disputes 
arose  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  were  jeilous  of  Xenophon's  authority,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
him  odious  to  the  army.  But  his  wisdom  and  modemtion  p^it  a  stop  to  these 
disorders  ;  having  made  the  soldiers  sensible  that  their  safety  depended  upon 


*  Xenoph.  1.  iii. 
(  The  cily  of  CersiiisherKme  famous  on  accnnnt  of  the  rherry-trees,  which  LucoUui  firtt  Drought    .aS* 
tvily,  ami  which  from  thence  have  been  dispersoil  all  over  the  weftern  world. 
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prescribing  union  and  a  good  understanding  among  themselves,  and  obedience 
to  their  generals. 

From  Cerasus  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
They  there  deliberated  again  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  represented  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  go- 
ing by  land,  from  the  defiles  and  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and  offered  to  supply 
the  Greek.!  with  ships.  This  seemed  the  best  expedient ;  and  the  army  em- 
barked accordingly.  They  arrived  the  next  day  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Paphla- 
g-onia,  and  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Chirisophus  repaired  thither  with  gal- 
leys, but  without  money,  though  the  troops  expected  to  receive  some.  He  as- 
sured them  that  the  army  should  be  paid,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  Eux- 
ine  sea  ;  and  that  their  retreat  was  universally  celd^rated,  and  the  subject  of 
the  discourse  and  admiration  of  all  Greece. 

The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  near  enough  to  Greece,  desired  to  make 
gome  booty  before  they  arrived  there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nominate 
a  general  with  full  authority ;  whereas,  till  then,  all  affairs  were  determined  in 
the  council  of  war  by  the  plurality  of  voices.  They  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Xenophon,  and  caused  him  to  be  desired  to  accept  that  office.  He  was  not 
msensible  of  the  honour  of  commanding  in  chief;  but  he  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences, and  desired  time  to  consider.  After  having  expressed  the  highest 
sense  of  gratitude  for  an  offer  so  much  to  his  honour,  he  represented,  that  to 
avoid  jealousy  and  division,  the  success  of  affairs,  and  the  interest  of  the  army, 
seemed  to  require  that  they  should  choose  a  Lacedaemonian  for  their  general ; 
and  that  the  Spartan  state  which  at  that  time  actually  governed  Greece,  would, 
in  consideration  of  that  choice,  be  disposed  to  support  them.  This  argument 
did  not  please  them;  and  they  objected  to  it,  that  they  were  far  from  intend- 
ing a  servile  dependence  upon  Sparta,  or  to  submit  to  regulate  their  enter- 
prises by  the  pleasure  or  dislike  of  that  state  ;  and  pressed  him  again  to  accept 
the  command.  He  was  then  obliged  to  explain  himself  sincerely,  and  with- 
out evasion;  and  declared,  that  having  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  upon 
the  offer  they  made  him,  they  had  manifested  their  will  by  evident  signs,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  they  did  not  approve  their  choice.  It  was  surprising 
to  see  the  impression  which  the  sole  mention  of  the  gods  made  upon  the  sol- 
diers, otherwise  very  warm  and  tenacious;  and  who  besides  are  commonly  but 
little  affected  with  motives  of  religion.  Their  great  ardour  abated  imme- 
diately;  and  without  making  any  reply,  they  proceeded  to  elect  Chirisophus, 
though  a  Lacedaemor.ian,  for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  contmuance.  Discord,  as  Xenophon  had  fore 
seen,  arose  among  the  troops,  who  were  angry  that  their  general  prevented 
their  plundering  the  Grecian  cities,  by  which  they  passed.  This  disturbance 
was  principal!}^  excited  by  the  Peloponnesians,  who  composed  one  half  of  the 
army,  and  could  not  see  Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  in  authority  without  pain. 
Different  measures  were  proposed;  but  nothing  being  decided  on,  the  troops 
divided  themselves  inio  three  bodies,  of  which  the  Achaians  and  Arcadians, 
that  is,  ♦he  Peloponnesians,  were  the  principal,  amounting  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred  heavy  armed  foot,  with  Lycon  and  Callimachus  for  their  generals. 
Chirisophus  commanded  another  party  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  besides 
seven  hundred  light  armed  infantry.  Xenophon  had  the  third,  almost  equal  in 
number,  of  which  three  hundred  were  light  armed  soldiers,  with  about  forty 
horse,  which  were  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army.  The  first  naving  obtained 
ships  tVom  the  people  of  Heraclea,  a  city  of  Pontus,  to  whom  they  had  sent  to 
detnand  them,  set  out  before  the  rest  to  obtain  so/ne  booty,  and  m^ake  a  descent 
if!  the  portof  Calpe.  Chirisophus,  who  was  sick,  marched  by  land  ;  but  with 
out  quitting  the  coast,  Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  entered  into  th« 
heart  of  the  countiy. 

New  divisions  arose.     The  imprudence  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders  had 
involved  them  in  difficulties,  not  without  loss;  from   whence  the  address  of 
Xi'n"phon  extricated  tiiem   more  than  once.     Being  all  re-united,  after  v;>- 
VoL.  11.    11 
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:ious  success,  they  arrired  by  land  at  Chrysopolis  ^n  Caledonia,  opposite  to 
Byzantium,  whither  they  repaired  some  daj^s  after,  having  passed  the  small 
arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  two  continents.  They  were  on  the  point 
of  plundering  that  rich  and  powerful  city,  to  revenge  a  fraud  and  injury  which 
had  been  done  them,  and  from  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  at  once  : 
when  Xenophon  made  all  possible  haste  thither.  Head  nitted  the  justness  of 
their  revenge  ;  but  he  made  them  sensible  of  the  fatal  consequences  which 
would  attend  it.  "  After  your  plundering  this  city,  and  destroying  the  Lace- 
daemonians established  in  it,  you  will  be  deemed  the  mortal  enemies  of  their 
republic,  and  of  all  their  allies.  Athens,  my  country,  that  had  four  hundred 
galleys  at  sea  and  in  the  arsenals,  when  it  took  up  arms  against  them,  great 
sums  of  money  in  its  treasury,  a  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  was  in 
possession  of  all  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  of  many  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
of  which  this  was  one,  has  nevertheless  been  reduced  to  yield  to  their  power, 
and  submit  to  their  sway.  And  do  you,  who  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  hope, 
without  generals,  provisions,  allies,  or  any  resource,  either  from  Tissaphernes, 
who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  you  have  attempted  to 
dethrone  ;  can  you  hope,  I  say,  in  such  a  condition,  to  make  head  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  ?  Let  us  demand  satisfaction  from  the  Byzantines,  and  not 
avenge  their  fault  by  a  much  greater  of  our  own,  which  must  draw  upon  us 
inevitable  ruin."     He  was  believed,  and  the  affair  accommodated. 

From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydessa,  to  serve  Seuthes,  prince  of  Thrace, 
who  had  before  solicited  him  by  his  envoys  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  order 
to  re-establish  him  in  his  father's  dominions,  of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived 
him.*  He  had  made  Xenophon  great  promises  for  himself  and  his  troops  ; 
but  when  they  had  done  him  the  service  he  wanted,  he  was  so  far  from  keep- 
ing his  word,  that  he  did  not  give  them  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xenophon  re- 
proached him  exceedingly  with  this  breach  of  faith  ;  imputing  his  perfidy  to  his 
minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make  his  court  to  his  master,  by  saving 
him  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  expense  of  justice,  faith  and  honesty  ;  qualities 
which  ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a  prince,  as  they  contribute  the 
most  to  his  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  success  of  affairs  and  the  security  of  a 
state.  But  that  treacherous  minister,  who  looked  upon  honour,  probity  and 
jystice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  possession 
of  much  money,  had  no  thought  beyond  that  of  enriching  himself  by  any 
means  whatever,  and  first  robbed  his  master  with  impunity,  and  then  all  his 
subjects.  "However,"  continued  Xenophon,  *' every  wise  man,  especially 
when  in  authority  and  command,  ought  to  regard  justice,  probity,  and  the  f^ith 
of  engagements,  as  the  most  precious  treasure  he  can  possess,  and  as  an  as- 
sured resource,  and  an  infallible  support,  in  all  the  events  that  can  happen.' 
Heraclides  was  the  more  in  the  wrong  for  acting  in  this  manner  with  regard  t( 
the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and  not  a  Thracian ;  but  avaric€ 
had  extmguished  all  sense  of  honour  in  him. 

While  the  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon  was  warmest,  Charminua 
and  Polynices  arrived,  as  ambassadors  from  Lacedaemon,  and  brought  advice, 
that  the  republic  had  declared  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus ; 
that  Thimbron  had  already  embarked  with  the  troops,  and  promised  a  daric 
per  month  to  every  soldier,  two  to  each  officer,  and  four  to  the  colonels,  who 
should  engage  in  the  service.  Xenophon  accepted  the  offer;  and  having 
obtained  from  Seuthes,  by  the  mediation  of  the  ambassadors,  part  of  the  pay 
due  to  him,  he  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacus  with  the  army,  which  amounted  at 
that  time  to  almost  six  thousand  men.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  Pergamus, 
a  city  in  the  province  of  Troas.  Having  met  near  Parthenia,  where  ended 
the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great  nobleman  returning  into  Persia,  he  took 
him,  his  wife  and  children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and  by  that  means  tbund 
himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow  great  liberalities  among  the  soldiers,  and  to 
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make  them  sa  tisractoTy  amends  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Thimbrcrj 
at  length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  havirig 
joined  them  with  his  own,  marched  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.*  Xenophon  reckons  from 
the  first  setiing  out  of  the  army  of  that  prince  from  the  city  of  Ephesus,  to 
iheir  arrival  where  the  battle  was  fought,  five  hundred  and  thirty  parasangas 
or  leagues,  and  ninety  three  days  march  ;  and  in  their  return  from  the  place 
of  battle  to  Cotyora,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  six 
hundred  and  twenty  parasangas  or  leagues,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  days 
march.!  And  adding  both  together,  he  says,  the  way,  going  and  coming,  was 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-fivej  parasangas  or  leaeues,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  days  march  ;  and  that  the  whole  time  occupied  by  the  army  in  per- 
forming that  journey,  including  the  days  of  rest,  was  fifteen  months. § 

It  appears  by  this  calculation,  that  the  army  of  Cyrus  marched  daily,  on  an 
average,  almost  six  parasangas  or  leagues  in  going,  and  only  five  in  their  re- 
turn. ||  It  was  natural  that  Cyrus,  who  desired  to  surprise  his  brother,  should 
use  ail  possible  diligence  for  that  purpose. 

This  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  always  been  esteemed  among 
judges  in  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  perfect  model  in  its 
kind,  and  without  a  parallel.  Indeed  no  enterprise  could  be  formed  with  more 
valour  and  bravery,  conducted  with  more  prudence,  nor  executed  with  more 
success  Ten  thousand  men,  five  or  six  hundred  leagues  from  their  own 
country,  who  had  lost  their  generals  and  best  officers,  and  find  themselves  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  vast  empire,  undertake,  in  the  sight  of  a  victorious 
auvl  numerous  army,  with  their  king  at  the  head  of  them,  to  retire  through 
the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  manner  from  the  gates  of  his  palace  ;  to  tra- 
verse a  vast  extent  of  unknown  countries,  almost  all  in  arms  against  them, 
without  being  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  and  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  every  moment  exposed  ;  passes  of  rivers,  of  moun- 
tains and  defiles  :  open  attacks ;  secret  ambuscades  from  the  people  upon 
their  route ;  famme,  almost  inevitable  in  vast  and  desert  regions  ;  and,  above 
al',  the  treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops  who  seemed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  escorting  them,  but  who  in  reality  had  orders  to  destroy  them.  For, 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  sensible  how  greatly  the  return  of  those  Greeks  into  their 
country  would  disgrace  him,  and  tarnish  the  glory  of  the  empire  in  the  sight 
of  all  nations,  had  left  nothing  undone  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  desired  their  de- 
struction, says  Plutarch,  more  passionately  than  to  conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or 
to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  his  estates.  Those  ten  thousand  men,  however, 
notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles,  carried  their  point,  and  arrived,  through  a 
thousand  dangers,  victorious  and  triumphant,  in  their  own  country.  Anthony 
long  after,  when  pursued  by  the  Parthians  almost  in  the  same  country,  finding 
himself  in  like  danger,  cried  out  in  admiration  of  their  invincible  valour, 
"Oh  !  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  !"^ 

It  was  the  success  of  this  famous  retreat  which  filled  the  people  of  Greece 
with  contempt  for  Artaxerxes,  by  demonstrating  to  them,  that  gold,  silver, 
luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  a  numerous  seraglio  of  women,  were  the  only  jnerii 

♦  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  ii.  p.  276.  t  Ibid.  1.  iii.  p.  355. 

J  I  :idd  five,  -which  are  left  out  in  the  text,  to  make  the  total  agree  with  the  two  parts. 
}  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  vii.  p.  427. 
Il   The    parasanga  is  a  measure   peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and   consists  of  three   stadia.     The  stadiuro  !J 
equal  with  the  Greek,  and  contains,  According  to  the  most  received  opinion,  one   hundred  and  twenty  five 
jeornctrir;^!  paces  ;  twenty  of  which   in  consequence  are   required  to  the  common   French    league.     And 
this  has  been  my  rule  heretofore  ;  according  to  which  the  parasanga  is  a  league  and  a  half. 

1  observe  here  a  great  difficulty.  In  thfe  calculation  we  find  the  ordinary  days  marches  of  Cynis,  with 
f.n  army  (■(  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  would  have  been,  one  day  with  another,  nine  leagues, 
during:  so  long  a  time,  which,  according  to  judges  in  military  affairs,  is  absolutely  impossible.  This  it 
what  has  determineil  me  to  compute  the  parasanga  at  no  more  than  a  league.  Several  authors  have  T» 
narked  and  indeed  it  is  rott<>be  doubted,  that  the  stadium,  and  all  the  other  measures  of  length  of  'Vr  6a 
cicnts,  nave  differed  widely  according  to  times  and  places,  as  they  still  do  among  us. 

IT  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  937. 
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of  the  grand  monarch  ;  but,  that  as  to  the  rest,  his  opulence  and  all  his  boasted 
power  were  only  pride  and  vain  ostentation.  It  was  tnis  prejudice,  more  gene- 
ral than  ever  in  Greece,  after  this  celsbrated  expedition,  that  gave  birth  to 
those  bold  enterprises  of  the  Greeks,  of'which  we  shall  soon  treat,  that  made 
Artaxerxes  tremble  upon  his  throne,  and  brought  the  Persian  empire  to  the  very 
brink  of  destruction. 

SECTION    VII. — C0N?LqUENCES  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CYRUS.      CRUELTY  OF  PARY- 
SATIS.       STATIRA  POISONED. 

1  RETURN  t  J  what  passed  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes.*- As  he  believed  that  he  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and  looked 
upon  that  action  as  the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  he  desired  that  all  the  world 
should  think  the  same  ;  and  it  was  wounding  him  in  the  most  tender  point  to 
dispute  that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  divide  it  with  him.  The  Carian  soldier, 
whom  we  mentioned  before,  not  contented  with  the  great  presents  the  king 
had  made  him  upon  a  different  pretext,  perpetually  declared  to  all  that  would 
hear  hiin,  that  none  but  himself  had  killed  Cyrus,  and  that  the  king  did  him 
great  injustice  in  depriving  him  of  the  glory  due  to  him.  The  prince,  upon 
being  informed  of  that  insolence,  conceived  a  jealousy  equally  base  and  cruel, 
and  had  the  weakness  to  cause  him  to  be  delivered  to  Parysatis,  who  had  sworn 
tiie  destruction  of  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her  son.  Animated  by 
her  barbarous  revenge,  she  commanded  the  executioners  to  take  the  unfortunate 
wretch,  and  to  make  him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tortures  during  ten  days  : 
then,  after  they  had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour  melted  brass  into  his  ears,  till 
he  expired  in  that  cruel  misery  ;  which  was  accordingly  executed. 

Mithridates  also,  having  boasted  in  an  entertainment  where  he  had  become 
heated  with  wine,  that  it  was  he  who  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  wound,  paid  very 
dear  for  that  sottish  and  imprudent  vanity;  be  was  condemned  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  the  troughs,|  one  of  the  most  cruel  that  was  ever  invented  ;  and 
at\er  having  languished  in  torment  during  seventeen  days,  died  at  last  in  ex 
cruciating  misery. 

There  only  remained  for  the  final  execution  of  her  project,  and  fully  to  sa- 
tiate her  vengeance,  the  punishment  of  the  king's  eunuch,  Mesabates,  who,  by 
his  master's  order,  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was 
nothing  to  take  hold  of  in  his  conduct,  Parysatis  laid  the  following  snare  for 
him.     She  was  a  woman  of  great  address,  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled 


in  pla)'ing  at  a  certain  game  with  dice.  After  the  war,  she  was  reconciled 
with  the  king,  played  often  with  him,  was  of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded 
complaisance  for  him,  and  far  from  contradicting  him  in  any  thing,  prevented 


his  desires,  did   not  blush  at  indulging  his  passions,  and  even  at  supplying 
him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them.     But  she  took  a  special  care  never  to 
lose  sight  of  him,  and  to  leave  Statira  as  little  alone  with  him  as  she  could,  de 
siring  to  gain  an  absolute  ascendency  over  her  son. 

One  day  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  and  with  no  thoughts  but  of 
diverting  himself,  she  proposed  playing  at  dice  with  him  for  a  thousand  darics,^ 
to  which  he  readily  consented.  She  suffered  him  to  win,  and  paid  down  the 
money.  But  affecting  regret  and  vexation,  she  pressed  him  to  begin  again, 
and  to  play  w-ith  her  for  an  eunuch.  The  king,  who  suspected  nothing,  com- 
plied, and  they  agreed  to  except  five  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  on  each  side, 
that  the  winner  should  take  their  choice  out  of  the  rest,  and  the  loser  be  bound 
to  deliver  him.  Having  made  these  conditions,  they  sat  down  to  play.  The 
queen  was  all  attention  to  the  game,  and  made  use  of  all  her  skill  and  address 
in  it ;  besides  which,  the  dice  favoured  her.  She  won,  and  chose  Mesabates, 
lor  he  was  not  one  of  the  excepted.  As  soon  as  she  got  him  into  her  hands, 
and  before  the  king  could  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  revenge  she  medi* 

•  Hut.  in  Artax.  p.  1018 — 1021.  t  See  the  description  of  this  torture  in  Pacr"  'H  of  thin  roluiE« 

t  The  'Jaric  was  worth  one  dollar  eighty  seven  and  a  half  cents. 
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taled,  she  delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  and  commanded  tl  em  to  flea  him 
alive,  to  lay  him  afterwards  upon  three  cross  bars,*  and  to  stretch  his  skin  at 
large  before  his  eyes  upon  two  stakes  prepared  for  that  purpose,  which  was 
performed  accordingly.  When  the  king  knew  this,  he  was  very  sorry  for  it, 
and  violently  angry  with  his  mother.  But  without  giving  herself  any  farther 
trouble  about  it,  she  told  him  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  jesting  way,  "  really  you 
are  a  great  loser,  and  must  be  highly  in  the  right,  to  be  so  much  out  of  humour 
for  a  decrepit  wretch  of  a  eunuch,  when  I,  who  lost  a  thousand  good  darics, 
and  paid  them  down  upon  the  spot,  do  not  say  a  word,  and  am  satisfied." 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  essays  and  preparations  for  a 
greater  crime,  which  Parysatis  meditated.  She  had  retained  at  heart  a  violent 
hatred  for  queen  Statira,  which  she  had  suffered  to  escape  her  upon  many  oc- 
casions. She  perceived  plainly,  that  her  influence  with  the  king,  her  son,  was 
only  the  effect  of  his  respect  and  consideration  for  her  as  bis  mother;  whereat 
that  for  Statira  was  founded  in  love  and  confidence,  the  best  security  of  credit 
with  him.  What  is  the  jealousy  of  an  ambitious  woman  incapable  of?  She  re- 
solved to  rid  herself,  whatever  it  might  cost  her,  of  so  formidable  a  rival. 

For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she  feigned  a  reconciliation 
with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  sin- 
cere friendship  and  real  confidence.  The  two  queens  appearing  therefore  to 
have  forgot  their  former  suspicions  and  differences,  lived  well  together,  saw 
one  another  as  before,  and  eat  at  each  other's  apartments.  But  as  both  of 
them  knew  how  much  the  friendships  -ind  caresses  of  the  court  were  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  especially  among  the  worn,  n,  they  were  neither  of  them  deceived 
in  the  other  ;  and  the  same  fears  alway  i  subsisting,  they  kept  upon  their  guard, 
and  never  eat  but  of  the  same  dishes  and  pieces.  Could  one  believe  it  possible 
to  deceive  so  attentive  and  cautious  a  vigilance  ?  Parysatis  one  day,  when  hei 
daughter-in-law  was  at  table  with  her,  took  an  exquisitely  delicious  bird,  that 
had  been  served  up,  cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  eat  the 
other  herself.  Statira  joon  after  was  seized  with  sharp  pains,  and  having  quit- 
ted the  table,  died  in  the  most  dreadful  convulsions,  not  without  inspiring  the 
king  with  the  most  violent  suspicions  of  his  mother,  of  whose  cruelty  and  im- 
placable and  revengeful  spirit,  ne  was  sufficiently  sensible  before.  He  made 
the  strictest  inquiiy  into  the  crime.  All  his  mother's  officers  and  domestics 
were  siezed  and  put  to  the  question  ;  whenGygis,  one  of  the  women  and  con- 
fidants of  Parysatis,  confessed  the  whole.  She  had  caused  one  side  of  a  knife 
to  be  rubbed  with  poison ;  so  that  Parysatis  having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the 
sound  part  into  her  own  mouth  directly,  and  gave  Statira  the  other  that  was 
poisoned.  Gygis  was  put  to  death  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Persians 
punished  poisoners,  Avhicb  was  to  lay  their  heads  upon  a  great  and  very  I  road 
stone,  and  beat  upon  it  with  another  till  they  were  entirely  crushed,  and  had 
no  remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Parysatis,  the  king  contented  bin  self 
with  confining  her  to  Babylon,  where  she  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  hei  that 
be  would  never  set  his  foot  within  it  while  she  was  there. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  principal  concents  of  this  chapter  are,  the  enterprises  of  the  Laced^ 
monians  in  Asia  Minor,  their  defeat  atCnidos,  the  re-establishment  of  the  walls 
and  power  of  Athens,  the  famous  peace  of  Antalcides  prescribed  to  the  Greeks 
by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  the  wars  of  that  prince  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  the  Cadusians.  The  persons  who  are  most  conspicuous  in  this  inter- 
val are,  Lysander  and  Agesilaus,  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Conou 
on  that  of  the  Athenians'. 

*  Vlutiirch  explains  tlii?  'circumstance  no  '"arther. 
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SECTION  I. — GRECIAN  CITIES  OF   IONIA   IMPLORE   AID  OF   LACEDiEMON.      AHESl 
LAUS    ELECTED    KING.      HIS    CHARACTER. 

The  cities  of  Ionia,  that  had  taken  part  with  Cyprus,  apprehending  the  re- 
sentment  of  Tissaphernes,  had  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  the  deliver- 
ers of  Greece,  for  their  support  in  the  possession  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed, 
and  to  prevent  their  country  from  being  ravaged.  We  have  already  said  that 
Thimbron  was  sent  thither,  to  whose  troops  Xenophon  had  joined  his,  after 
their  return  from  Persia.*  Thimbron  was  soon  recalled  upon  some  discontent, 
and  had  for  .2vi;  successor  Dercyllidas,  surnamed  Sisyphus,  from  his  industry  in 
finding  resources,  and  his  capacity  in  inventing  warlike  machines.  He  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  at  Ephesus.  When  he  arrived  there,  he 
was  apprised  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  two  satraps  who  com- 
manded in  the  country.! 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  many  of  which,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  requiring  too  much  application  to  be  governed  imme- 
diately by  the  prince,  were  contided  to  the  care  of  the  great  lords,  commonly 
called  satraps.  They  had  each  of  them  in  their  government  an  almost  sove- 
reign authority,  and  were,  properly  speaking,  not  unlike  the  viceroys  we  see 
in  our  days  in  some  neighbouring  states.  They  were  supplied  with  a  number 
of  troops  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  They  appointed  all  officers, 
disposed  of  the  governments  of  -cities,  and  were  charged  with  levying  and  re- 
mitting the  tributes  to  the  princ*;.  They  had  power  to  raise  troops,  to  treat 
with  neighbouring  states,  and  even  with  the  generals  of  the  enemy  ;  in  a  word, 
to  do  every  thing  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  their  govern- 
ments. They  were  independent  of  one  another ;  and  though  they  served  the 
same  master,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  concur  to  the  same  ends,  yet  each  being 
more  desirous  of  the  particular  advantage  of  his  own  province,  than  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  empire,  they  often  differed  among  themselves,  formed  opposite 
designs,  refused  aid  to  their  colleagues  in  necessity,  and  sometimes  acted  di- 
rectly against  them.  The  remoteness  of  the  court,  and  the  absence  of  the  prince, 
cave  room  for  these  dissentions ;  and  perhaps  a  secret  policy  contributed  to 
keep  them  up,  to  elude  or  prevent  conspiracies,  which  too  good  an  understand- 
ing among  the  governors  might  have  excited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus 
were  at  variance,  made  a  truce  with  the  former;  that  he  might  not  have  them 
both  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  the  province  of  Pharnabasus, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  ^olia. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province  under  the  satrap's  authority; 
and  as  aftev  his  death  it  was  to  have  been  given  to  another,  Mania,  his  widow, 
went  to  Pharnabasus  with  troops  and  presents,  and  told  him,  that  having  been 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  rendered  him  great  services,  she  desired  him  not 
to  deprive  her  of  her  husband's  reward ;  that  she  should  serve  him  with  the 
same  zea4  and  fidelity;  and  that  if  she  failed  in  either,  he  was  always  at  liberty 
to  take  her  government  from  her.  Sne  was  continued  in  it  by  this  means, 
and  acquitted  herself  with  all  the  judgment  and  ability  that  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  most  consummate  person  in  the  art  of  governing.  To  the 
ordinary  tributes  which  her  husband  had  paid,  she  added  presents  of  an  ex- 
traordinary magnificence ;  and  when  Pharnabasus  came  into  her  province,  she 
entertained  him  more  splendidly  than  any  of  the  other  governors.  She  was  not 
contented  with  the  conservation  of  the  cities  committed  to  her  care  ;  she  made 
new  conquests,  and  took  from  the  Lydians  and  Pisidians,Larissa,  Amaxit;^, 
and  Colona. 

Hence  we  may  observe,  that  prudence,  good  sense,  and  courage,  belong  to 
both  sexes.  She  was  present  in  all  expeditions  in  a  chariot,  ar;d  in  person  de- 
creed rewards  and  punishments.     None  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  had 

*  Xeooph.  HUt.  Gruc.  \.  iii.  i-.  47!^—""-  ♦  A.  M.  3605.     Ant.  J.  C.  Off 
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p  finei  army  than  heis,  in  which  she  had  a  great  number  ot  Green  soldiers  ijj 
her  pay.  She  even  attended  Pharnabasus  in  all  his  enterprises,  and  was  of 
no  common  support  to  him.  So  that  the  satrap,  who  knew  all  the  value  of  so 
extraordinary  a  merit,  did  more  honour  to  this  lady  than  to  all  the  other  go- 
vernors. He  even  admitted  her  into  his  council,  and  treated  her  with  a  dis- 
tinction that  might  have  excited  jealousy,  if  the  modesty  and  affability  of  that 
lad}'^  had  not  prevented  bad  efi'ects,  by  throwing,  in  a  manner,  a  veil  over  all  her 
perfections,  which  softened  their  lustre,  and  let  them  appear  only  as  objects  of 
admiration. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family.  Midias,  her  son-in-law%  stung 
nith  the  reproach  of  suffering  a  woman  to  command  in  his  place,  and  abusing* 
aie  entire  confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  which  gave  him  access  to  her  at  all 
times,  strangled  her,  with  her  son.  After  her  death,  he  seized  two  tbrtresses, 
wherein  she  had  secured  her  treasures;  the  other  cities  declared  against  him. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime.  Dercyllidas  happily  arrived  at« 
this  juncture.  All  the  fortresses  of  ^olia,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  sur- 
rendered to  him;  and  Midias  was  deprived  of  the  possessions  he  had  so  un- 
justly acquired.  The  Lacedaemonian  general  having  granted  Pharnabasus  a 
truce,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia,  to  avoid  being  c'jaigeable  te 
his  allies. 

The  next  year,  being  continued  in  the  command,  he  marched  into  Thrace, 
and  arrived  at  the  Chersonesus.*  He  knew  that  the  deputies  of  the  country 
had  been  at  Sparta  to  represent  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  isthmus  with  a 
good  wall  against  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  which  prevented 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  Having  measured  the  space,  which  is  more  than 
a  league  in  breadth,  he  distributed  the  work  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  wall 
was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Within  this  space  w'ere  enclosed 
eleven  cities,  several  ports,  a  great  number  of  arable  lands  and  plantations, 
with  pasture  of  all  kinds.  The  work  being  finished,  he  returned  into  Asia, 
after  having  reviewed  the  cities,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

Conon  the  Athenia/i,  after  losing  the  battle  of  ^gospotamos,  having  con- 
demned himself  to  a  voluntary  banishment,  continued  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
with  king  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  but  in  expectation  of 
a  change  in  affairs  ;  "  like  one,"  says  Plutarch, "  who  waits  the  return  of  the  tide 
before  he  embarks."  He  had  always  in  view  the  re-establishmeni:  of  the  Athe- 
nian power,  to  which  his  defeat  had  given  a  mortal  wound  ;  and  full  of  fidelity 
and  zeal  for  his  country,  though  little  favourable  to  him,  perpetually  meditateJ 
the  means  to  raise  it  from  its  ruins,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendour.! 

The  Athenian  general,  knowing  that  the  success  of  his  views  required  a  pow- 
erful support,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  explain  his  projects  to  him,  and  ordered 
the  person  who  carried  his  letter  to  apply  himself  to  Ctesias,  who  would  give 
it  to  the  king.  It  was  accordingly  delivered  to  that  physician,  who,  it  is  said, 
though  he  did  not  approve  the  contents  of  it,  added  to  what  Conon  had  wrote, 
"  that  he  desired  the  king  would  send  Ctesias  to  him,  being  a  person  very  ca- 
pable of  his  service,  especially  in  mariume  affairs."  Pharnabasus,  in  concert 
with  Conon,  had  gone  to  court  to  complain  against  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes, 
as  too  much  in  favour  of  the  Lacedeemonians.  Upon  the  warm  instances  of 
Pharnabasus,  the  king  ordered  five  hundred  talentsj  to  be  paid  him  for  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to  give  Conon  the  command  of  it.  He 
sent  Ctesias  into  Greece,  w^ho,  after  having  visited  Cnidos,  his  native  country, 
went  to  Sparta. § 

This  Ctesias  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  followed  in 
his  expedition.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  wherein  Cyrus  was  killed, 
and  was  called  on  to  dress  the  wounds  which  Artaxerxes  had  received,  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  king  retained  him  in  his  service,  and  made 

*  A.  M.  3606.     Ant.  J.  C.  398.     Xenoph.  p.  437,  488.  t  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1021. 

t  Five  huudre.d  thousand  dollars  \  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  267.     Juttio.  \.  v).  C.  1 
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him  his  first  physician.  He  passed  several  years  ii  liis  service  in  thai  capa 
city.  While  he  was  there,  the  Greeks,  upon  all  their  occasions  at  the  court, 
applied  themselves  to  him  ;  as  Conon  did  on  this.  His  long  residence  in  Per* 
sia,  and  at  the  court,  had  given  him  the  necessary  time  and  means  for  his  in- 
tormation  in  the  history  of  the  country,  which  he  wrote  in  tweniy-three  book-"- 
The  first  contained  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  from  Ninus 
and  Semiramis  down  to  Cyrus.  The  other  seventeen  treated  of  the  Persian 
affairs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to  the  third  year  of  the  ninety 
fifth  Olympiad,  which  agrees  with  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-eighth  before 
Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of  India.  Photius  has  given  us  se- 
veral extracts  of  both  his  histories,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  Ctesias.  He 
often  contradicts  Herodotus,  and  differs  sometimes  also  from  Xenophon.  He 
was  in  no  great  estimation  with  the  ancients,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  very  vain 
man,  whose  veracity  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  who  has  inserted  fables,  and 
sometimes  even  fies,  in  his  history.* 

Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus,  though  secretly  each  other's  enemies,  had 
upon  the  king's  orders  united  their  troops,  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Dercyl- 
lidas,  who  had  marched  into  Caria.  They  had  reduced  him  to  post  himself 
so  disadvantageously,  that  he  must  inevitably  have  perished  had  they  charged 
him  immediately,  without  giving  him  time  to  look  about  him.  Pharnabasus 
was  of  this  opinion  :  but  Tissaphernes,  apprehending  the  valour  of  the  Greeks, 
who  had  been  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  which  he  had  experienced,  and  which  he 
conceived  would  be  equalled  by  the  rest,  proposed  an  interview,  which  was 
accepted.  Dercyllidas  having  demanded  that  the  Grecian  cities  should  con- 
tinue free,  and  Tissaphernes,  that  the  army  and  generals  of  Laceda^mon  should 
retire  ;  they  made  a  tiuce,  till  the  answers  of  their  respective  masters  should 
be  known. f 

While  these  things  passed  in  Asia,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  people  of  Elis,who,  not  content  with  having  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  their  enemies  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  prevented  their  dis- 
puting the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games.  Upon  pretence  of  the  non-payment 
of  a  fine  by  Sparta,  they  had  insuUed  their  citizens  during  the  games,  and  hin- 
dered Agis  from  sacrificing  in  the  temple  o(  Jupiter  Olympus.  That  king  was 
chaiged  with  this  expedition,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  third  year  after. 
He  could  have  taken  their  city  Olympia,  which  had  no  works,  but  contented 
himself  with  plundering  the  suburbs,  and  the  places  foi  the  exercises,  which 
were  very  fine.  They  demanded  peace,  which  was  granted,  and  were  suffered 
to  retain  the  superintendency  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  to  which  they 
had  not  much  right,  but  were  more  worthy  of  that  honour  than  those  who  dis- 
puted it  with  them.J 

Agis  on  his  return  fell  sick,  and  died  on  his  arrival  at  Sparta.  Almost  divine 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory,  and  after  the  expiration  of  some  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom,  Leotychides  and  Agesilaus,  the  former  son  and  the  latter 
orother  of  the  deceased,  disputed  the  crown. §  The  latter  mairjtained  that  hi* 
competitor  was  not  the  son  of  Agis,  and  supported  his  assertion  by  the  confes- 
F'on  of  the  queen  herself,  who  knew  best,  and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  hei 
i.usband,  acknowledged  as  much.  In  fact  there  was  a  current  report  that  h? 
K'as  the  son  of  Alcibiades,!!  as  has  been  related  in  its  place,  and  that  the  Athe- 
lian  general  had  corrupted  her  by  a  present  of  a  thousand  darics.li  Agis  pro- 
tested the  contrary  at  his  death.  Leotychides  having  thrown  himself  at  hi> 
ieet,  all  bathed  in  tears,  he  could  not  refuse  the  grace  he  implored  of  him,  and 
owned  him  for  his  son  iDefore  all  that  were  present. 

*  Strab.  J.  xiv.  p.  656.  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014 — 1017— lOtiO.  Diod.  1.  xiv  p.  273.  Ariit.  d*s  llict 
Aoim.  1.  viii.  c  23.      Thot.  Cod.  Ixii. 

t  A.  M.  3607.     Ant  J.  C.  397.      Xenoph.  Hist.  Ghec.  1.  iii.  •?.  489.  490.     Diod.  1.  liv.  p.  26*L 

\  Died.  1.  xiv.  p.  292.  5   Xenoph.  1.  iii.  p.  493.      Plut.  in  Ly^.  p.  445.     In  Aeoil.  p.  5W 
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Most  of  the  Spaitans,  charmed  with  the  virtue  and  great  merit  of  Agesilaus, 
and  deemine  it  an  extraordinary  advantage  to  have  a  person  for  their  king-  who 
had  been  educated  among  them,  and  passed,  like  them,  through  all  the  rigour 
of  the  Spartan  education,  supported  him  with  their  whole  power.  An  ancient 
oracle,  that  advised  Sparta  to  beware  of  "  a  lame  reign,"  was  urged  against 
him.  Lysander  only  made  a  jest  of  it,  and  turned  its  sense  against  Leotj^chides 
himself  ;  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  as  a  bastard,  he  was  the  lame  king  the 
oracle  intended  to  caution  them  against.  Agesilaus,  as  well  by  his  own  great 
qualities,  as  the  powerful  support  of  Lysander,  carried  it  against  his  nephew, 
and  was  declared  kmg. 

As  by  the  laws,  the  king<lom  had  devolved  to  Agis,  his  brother  Agesilaus, 
who  seemed  to  be  destined  to  pass  his  life  as  a  private  person,  was  educated 
like  other  children  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  which  was  a  very  rough  manner 
of  life,  and  full  of  laborious  exercise,  but  brought  up  youth  to  pejfect  obedi- 
ence.* The  law  dispensed  with  this  education  only  to  such  children  as  were 
designed  for  the  throne.  Agesilaus  therefore  had  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
he  did  not  arrive  at  commanding,  till  he  had  first  learned  perfectly  well  how 
to  obey.  From  thence  it  was,  that  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta  he  best  knew  how 
to  make  his  subjects  love  and  esteem  him,  because,  to  the  great  qualities  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  for  command  and  sovereignty,  he  had  united 
by  his  education  the  advantage  of  being  humane  and  popular. 

It  is  surprising  that  Sparta,  a  city  so  renowned  in  point  of  education  and  policy, 
should  conceive  it  proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its  severity  and  discipline  in  fa- 
vour of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign ;  they  having  the  most  need  of  being  early 
habituated  to  obedience,  in  order  to  qualify  them  the  better  for  command. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  from  his  infancy,  Agesilaus  was  remarkable  for  unit- 
ing qualities  in  himself,  which  are  generally  incompatible  ;  a  vivacity  of  spirit, 
a  vehemence,  an  invincible  resolution  in  appearance,  an  ardent  passion  for 
being  first  and  surpassing  all  others,  with  a  gentleness,  submission,  and  docility, 
that  complied  instantl}^  and  made  him  infinitely  sensible  of  "the  slightest  repri- 
mand ;  so  that  every  thing  might  be  obtained  of  him  from  motives  of  honour, 
but  nothing  by  fear  or  violence. f 

He  was  lame  ;  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the  gracefulness  of  his  person, 
and  still  more  by  the  gayety  with  which  he  supported  and  rallied  it  himself! 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  infirmity  of  his  body  set  his  valour  and  passion 
for  glory  in  a  stronger  light;  there  being  no  labour  nor  enterprise,  however 
ditficult,  that  he  would  refuse  on  account  of  that  inconvenience. 

Praise,  without  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  was  so  far  from  giving  hiin 
pleasure,  that  it  offended  him,  and  was  never  received  by  him  as  such,  but 
when  it  canfie  from  the  mouths  of  those,  who  upon  other  occasions,  had  repre- 
sented his  failings  to  him  with  freedom.;};  He  would  never  suffer  his  pictui^e 
to  be  drawn  during  his  life,  and  even  when  dying,  expressly  forbade  any  image 
to  be  made  of  him,  either  in  colours  or  relieve.  His  reason  was,  that  his  great 
actions,  if  he  had  done  any,  would  supply  the  place  of  monuments  ;  without 
which,  all  the  statues  in  the  world  would  do  hiin  no  manner  of  honour.§  We 
only  know  that  he  was  of  small  stature,  which  the  Spartans  did  not  like  in  theii 
kings ;  and  Theophrastus  affirnis,  that  the  ephori  laid  a  fine  upon  their  king 
Archidamus,  the  father  of  Agesilaus,  for  having  espoused  a  very  small  woman  : 
"  For,"  said  ihey,  "  she  will  give  us  puppets  instead  of  kings." 

\-.  has  been  remarked,  that  Agesilaus,  in  his  way  of  living  with  the  Spartans, 
'Vhaved  better  with  regard  to  his  enemies  than  his  frier.ds  ;  for  he  never  did 
fi\(i  least  wrong  to  the  former,  and  often  violated  justice  infavour  of  the  lat-.er. 

*  lien',  e  it  '.vris,  that  ,lie  port  Sirnonides  called  Sparta,  ••  the  lamer  of  men,"  Sa^iao-'MfBfJ'^O v,  ai!  tha 
only  one  of  the  Grecian  cities,  which  rendered  its  inhabitants  by  ^ood  habits  the  most  active  and  vigorous 
and  :i1  the  same  time  the  most  obedient  to  the  laws,  of  all  mankir.d,  tij-  udAiTa  5id  Tujv  i3'WV  T8I  woii'vat 
ior«  vofinri   7r£i5o|i!vsi  xal  Xfi?0Ti9fis  TroiSo-av- 

♦   In  A.^esil.  p.    ^'^&.  ^  piut.  in  IVIoral.  j),  55.  j   Ibid.  p.  J91 
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He  would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  have  honoured  and  rewarded  his  en«»  •», 
when  their  actions  deserved  it ;  and  was  not  able  to  reprove  his  friends  \  nen 
they  committed  faults.*  He  would  even  support  them  when  they  were  L.the 
wrong,  and  upon  such  occasions,  looked  upon  the  zeal  for  justice  as  a  'ain 
pretence  to  cover  the  refusal  of  serving  them.  In  proof  of  this,  a  sl>ort  l  tter 
IS  cited,  written  hj  him  to  a  judge,  in  recommendation  of  a  friend  ;  in  wbich 
he  says  :  "  If  Nicias  be  not  guilty,  acquit  him  for  his  innocence  ;  if  he  be, 
acquit  him  for  my  sake  ;  but  however  it  be,  acquit  him."t 

It  ai^ues  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  friend- 
ship, to  mak-e  it,  in  this  manner,  subservient  to  crime  and  a  protection  to  bad 
actions.  The  fundamental  law  of  friendship,  says  Cicero  is,  never  to  ask  of 
or  to  grant  any  thing  to  friends,  that  does  not  consist  with  justice  and  honour: 
"  Haec  prima  lex  in  amicitia  sanciatur,  ut  neque  rogemus  res  turpes,  ijec  facia 
mus  rogati."! 

Agesilaus  was  not  so  scrupulous  on  this  point,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  and 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  friends,  and  even  his  enemies.  By 
this  officious  and  obliging  conduct,  supported  by  bis  extraordinary  merit,  he  ac- 
quired great  influence  and  almost  absolute  power  in  the  city,  which  ran  so  high  as 
to  render  him  suspected  by  his  country.  The  ephori,  to  prevent  its  effects,  and 
give  a  check  to  his  ambition,  laid  a  fine  upon  him,  alleging  as  their  sole  rea- 
son, that  he  attached  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  himself  alone,  which  were 
the  right  of  the  republic,  and  ought  not  to  be  possessed  but  in  common. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  estate  of  his 
brother  Agis,  of  which  Leotychides  was  deprived  as  a  bastard.  But  seeing  that 
the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his  mother  Lampito,  were  all  very  poor, 
he  divided  the  whole  inheritance  among  them,  and  by  that  act  of  generosity  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  the  good  will  of  all  the  world,  instead  of  the  envy 
and  hatred  he  might  have  drawn  upon  himself  by  keeping  the  inheritance. 
These  sorts  of  sacrifices  are  glorious,  though  uncommon,  and  can  never  be 
sufficiently  esteemed. 

Never  was  a  king  of  Sparta  so  powerful  as  Agesilaus  ;  "  and  it  was  only,"  as 
Xenophon  says,  "  by  obeying  his  country  in  every  thing  that  he  acquired  so 

freat  an  authority  ;"  which  seems  a  kind  of  paradox,  and  is  thus  explained  by 
'lutarch.  The  greatest  power  was  vested  at  that  time  in  the  ephori  and  senate. 
The  office  of  the  ephori  subsisted  only  one  year  ;  they  were  instituted  to  limit 
the  too  great  power  of  the  kings,  and  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  it,  as  we  have 
observed  elsewhere.  For  this  reason  the  kings  of  Sparta,  from  their  estab- 
lishment, had  always  retained  a  kind  of  hereditary  aversion  for  them,  and  con- 
tinually opposed  their  measures.  Agesilaus  adopted  a  quite  contrary  method. 
Instead  of  being  perpetually  at  war  with  them,  and  clashing  upon  all  occasions 
with  their  measures,  he  made  it  his  business  to  cultivate  their  good  opinion, 
treated  them  always  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard,  never  entered  upon 
the  least  enterprise  without  having  first  communicated  it  to  them,  and  upon 
their  summons  quitted  every  thing,  and  repaired  to  the  senate  with  the  ut- 
most promptitude  and  resignation :  whenever  he  sat  upon  his  throne  to  ad- 
n^jnister  justice,  if  the  ephori  entered,  he  never  failed  to  rise  up  to  do  them 
oonour.  By  all  these  instances  of  respect,  he  seemed  to  add  new  dignity  to 
tlieir  office,  while  in  reality  he  augmented  his  own  power  without  its  being  ob 
eerved,  and  added  to  the  sovereignty  a  grandeur  the  more  solid  and  permanent, 
as  it  was  the  effect  of  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  the  people  for  him.  The 
greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus, 
were  convinced,  that  the  utmost  a  prince  could  do  to  honour  and  exalt  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates,  was  only  adding  to  his  own  power,  and  strengthening  his  autho 
rity,  which  neither  should  nor  can  be  founded  in  any  thing  but  justice. 

Such  was  Agesilaus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter,  and  with  whose 
character  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  begin. 


•  Plul  in  Ag€»il.  p.  590.  t  M**-  ia  A^mil.  |>   cm.  ;  De  Amirit-  ••  40. 
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BECTIOW  II. AGESILAUS  GOES  TO  ASIA.       LYSANDER  FALLS  OUT  WITH  KIM. 

Agesilaus  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  accounts  came  from 
Asia,  that  the  king  of  Persia  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet  with  intent  to  deprive 
tb?  Lacedaemonians  of  their  empire  at  sea.  The  letters  of  Conon,  seconded 
by  the  remonstrances  of  Pharnabasus,  who  had  in  concert  represented  to  Arta- 
xerxes  the  power  of  Sparta  as  formidable,  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
that  prince.  From  that  time  he  had  it  seriously  in  contemplation  to  humble 
that  proud  republic,  by  raising  up  its  rival,  and  by  that  means  re-establish 
the  ancient  balance  between  them,  which  alone  could  assure  his  safety,  by 
keeping  them  perpetually  employed  against  each  other,  and  thereby  prevented 
from  uniting  their  forces  against  him.* 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  de- 
pendants and  friends  in  the  government  of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta  had 
removed  them,  strongly  disposed  A^esilaus  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
the  war,  and  to  prevent  the  barbarian  king,  by  attacking  him  remote  from 
Greece,  before  he  should  have  finished  his  preparations.  The  republic  hav- 
ing m.ade  this  proposal  to  him,  he  could  not  refuse  it,  and  charged  himself  with 
the  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  upon  condition  that  thirty  Spartan  captain*? 
should  be  granted  him,  to  assist  him  and  compose  his  council,  with  two  thou- 
sand new  citizens,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  helots  who  had  lately  been  made 
freemen,  and  six  thousand  troops  of  the  allies;  which  was  immediately  re- 
solved. Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  thirty  Spartans,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  great  reputation,  and  the  authority  he  had  acquired,  but  for  the 
particular  friendship  between  him  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for 
the  throne,  as  well  as  the  honour  which  had  been  lately  conferred  upon  him,  of 
being  elected  generalissimo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed  Cyrus,  and  whom  the 
v^bole  power  of  Persia  was  not  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into  their  own 
country,  had  inspired  all  Greece  with  a  wonderful  confidence  in  their  forces, 
and  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  barbarians.  In  this  disposition  of  the  people, 
the  Lacedaemonians  conceived  it  would  reproach  them  to  neglect  so  favour- 
able a  conjuncture  for  delivering  the  Greeks  in  Asia  from  their  subjeciion  to 
those  barbarians,  and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  violences  with 
which  they  were  continually  oppressing  them.  They  had  already  attempted 
this  by  their  generals,  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas  ;  but  all  their  endeavours 
having  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  they  referred  the  conduct  of  this  wai  to 
the  care  of  Agesilaus.  He  promised  them  either  to  conclude  a  glorious  \  eace 
with  the  Persians,  or  to  employ  them  so  effectually  as  should  leave  them  nei- 
ther leisure  or  inclination  to  carry  the  war  into  Greece.  The  king  had  great 
views,  and  thought  of  nothing  less  than  attacking  Artaxerxes  in  Persia  itself. 

When  he  arrived  atEphesus,  Tissaphemes  sent  to  demand  for  what  purpose 
he  had  come  into  Asia,  and  why  he  Had  taken  up  arms.  He  replied,  that  he 
came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there,  and  to  re-establish  them  in  their 
ancient  liberty.  The  satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared,  preferred  art  to  force, 
and  assured  him,  that  his  master  would  give  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  their 
liberty,  provided  he  committed  no  acts  of  hostility  till  the  return  of  the  cou- 
riers. Agesilaus  agreed  ;  and  the  truce  was  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tis.' r.- 
phernes,  who  laid  no  great  stress  upon  an  oath,  took  advantage  of  this  delay  wi " 
assemble  troops  on  all  sides.  The  Lacedaemonian  general  was  apprised  ot"  i-., 
but  kept  his  word  ;  being  convinced,  that  in  affairs  of  state,  the  breach  of  fri!f.ii 
can  have  but  a  very  short  and  precarious  success  ;  whereas  a  reputatjon  es- 
tablished upon  inviolable  fidelity  in  the  observance  of  engagements,  which  l^i^. 
oerfidy  itself  of  other  contracting  parties  has  not  power  to  alter,  will  establish 
a  credit  and  confidence  equally  useful  and  glorious.     In  fact,  Xenopnon  rc- 
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marks,  that  this  religiou.;  o1)servalion  of  treaties  g;ained  him  the  universal  es- 
teem and  opinion  of  the  cities  ;  while  the  different  conduct  of  Tissaphernea 
entirely  lost  him  their  favour.* 

Agesilaus  employed  this  interval  in  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  cities,  and  in  making  suitable  regulations.!  He  found  great  dis- 
oider  every  where,  their  government  being  neither  democratical,  as  under  the 
Athenians,  nor  aristocratical,  as  Lysander  had  established  it. 

The  people  of  the  country  had  no  communication  with  Agesilaus,  nor  liad 
ever  known  him  ;  for  which  reason  they  paid  no  respect  to  him,  conceiving 
that  he  had  the  title  of  general  for  form's  sake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power 
was  really  vested  in  Lysander.  As  no  governor  had  ever  done  so  much  good 
to  his  friends,  or  harm  to  his  enemies,  as  Lysander,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  one,  and  feared  by  the  other.  All  there 
fore  were  eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  were  every  day  in  crowds  at  his 
door,  and  made  his  train  very  numerous  when  he  went  abroad  ;  while  Agesilaus 
remained  almost  alone.  Such  a  conduct  could  not  fail  of  offending  a  general 
and  king,  extremely  sensible  and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his  authority  ; 
though  otherwise  not  jealous  of  any  one's  merit,  but,  on  the  contrar}^,  much 
inclined  to  distinguish  it  with  his  favour.  He  did  not  dissemble  his  disgust. 
He  paid  no  regard  to  Lysander's  recommendations,  and  ceased  to  employ  him 
i'limself.  Lysander  presently  perceived  this  alteration  in  regard  to  him.  He 
discontinued  his  applications  for  his  friends  to  the  king,  desired  them  not  to 
visit  him  any  more,  nor  attach  themselves  to  him,  but  to  address  themselves 
directly  to  the  king,  and  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  those  who  in  the  present 
times  had  power  to  serve  and  advance  their  creatures.  The  greater  part  of 
them  ceased  to  importune  him  with  their  affairs,  but  did  not  refrain  from  pay- 
ing their  respect  to  him.  On  the  contraiy,  they  were  only  more  assiduous  than 
ever  about  his  person,  attended  him  in  throngs  when  he  took  the  air  abroad, 
and  regularly  assisted  at  all  his  exercises.  Lysander,  naturally  vain,  and  long 
accustomed  to  the  homage  and  submission  that  attended  absolute  power,  did 
not  take  sufficient  care  to  remo\e  the  busy  crowd  from  his  person,  that  ccfh- 
tinually  made  their  addresses  to  him  with  more  application  than  ever.| 

This  ridiculous  affectation  of  authority  and  grandeur  grew  still  more  and 
more  offensive  to  Agesilaus,  and  seemed  intended  to  insult  him.  He  resented 
it  so  highly,  that,  iiaving  given  the  most  considerable  commands  and  best  go- 
vernments to  interior  officers,  he  appointed  Lysander  commissary  of  the  stores, 
and  distributor  of  provisions  ;  and  afterwards,  to  insult  and  deride  the  lonians, 
he  told  them,  "  that  they  might  now  go  and  consult  his  master  butcher." 

Lysander  thought  it  then  incumbent  upon  him  to  speak,  and  to  come  to  an 
explanation  with  him.  Their  conversation  was  brief  and  laconic.  "Certainly, 
my  lord,"  said  Lysander,  "  you  veiy  well  know  how  to  depress  your  friends." 
"  Yes,  when  they  would  set  themselves  above  me  ;  but  when  they  are  studious 
of  my  dignity,  I  know  also  how  to  let  them  share  in  it."  "  But  perhaps,  my 
!ord,  replied  Lysander,  "  I  have  been  injured  by  false  reports  ;  and  things  I 
never  did  have  been  imputed  to  me.  I  must  beg,  therefore,  if  it  be  only  upon 
account  of  the  strangers,  who  have  all  of  them  their  eyes  upon  us,  that  you 
would  give  me  an  employment  in  your  army,  wherein  you  shall  think  me  least 
capable  of  displeasing,  and  best  qualified  for  serving  you  effectually." 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  Agesilaus  conferred  on  him  the  lieuten- 
r.ncy  of  the  Hellespont;  in  which  employment  he  retained  all  his  resentment. 
Avithout  however,  neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  of  what  conduced  to  the 
success  of  affairs.  Some  short  time  after,  he  returned  to  Sparta,  without  any 
marks  of  honour  or  distinction,  extremely  incensed  against  Agesilaus,  and  with 
the  hope  of  making  him  perfectly  sensfble  of  it. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Lysander's  conduct,  as  we  have  here  represented  it, 
ilenotes  a  vanity  and  narrowness  of  mind  on  his  side,  very  unworthy  of  his  repu- 
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Ution  Torhnps  Agesilaus  carried  his  sensibility  and  delicacy  too  far  iw  point 
of  honour,  and  he  was  a  little  too  severe  upon  a  friend  and  benefactor,  who 
might  have  been  reclaimed  to  his  duty  by  secret  reproofs,  attended  with  open- 
ness of  heart  and  expressions  of  kindness.  But  however  great  Lysander's 
merit,  and  however  considerable  the  services  he  had  rendered  Agesilaus  might 
i.e,  still  they  could  not  give  him  a  right  even  to  an  equality  with  his  king  and 
general,  far  less  t«  the  superiority  he  affected,  which  in  some  measure  tended 
to  make  the  other  insignificant.  He  should  have  remembered,  that  it  is  never 
allowable  for  an  inferior  to  forget  himself,  and  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  just 
subordination. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  had  it  seriously  in  mind  to  execute  a  project 
which  he  had  many  years  revolved  within  himself.  At  Sparta  there  were  only 
two  families,  or  rather  branches,  of  the  posterity  of  Hercules,  who  had  a  right 
to  the  throne.  When  Lysander  had  attained  to  that  degree  of  power  which 
his  great  actions  had  acquired  him,  he  began  to  feel  pain  at  beholding  a  city, 
whose  glory  had  been  so  much  augmented  by  his  exploits,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  princes,  to  whom  he  yielded  neither  in  valour  nor  birth  ;  for  he  was 
descended,  as  well  as  themselves,  from  Hercules.  He  therefore  sought  means 
to  deprive  those  two  houses  of  the  sole  succession  to  the  crown,  and  to  extend 
that  right  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Heraclides,  and  even,  according  to 
some,  to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta  ;  flattering  himself,  that  if  his  design  suc- 
ceeded, no  Spartan  could  be  capable  of  disputing  that  honour  with  him,  and 
that  he  should  have  the  preference  to  all  others.* 

This  ambitious  project  of  I^ysander  shows,  that  the  greatest  captains  are 
often  those  from  whom  a  republic  has  most  to  apprehend.  Those  haughty, 
violent  spirits,  accustomed  to  absolute  power  in  armies,  bring  back  with  vic- 
toiy  a  daring  loftiness  of  mind,  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  state.  Sparta, 
in  giving  Lysander  unlimited  power,  and  leaving  it  for  so  many  years  in  his 
hands,  did  not  sufficiently  consider,  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  con- 
fide in  persons  of  superior  merit  and  abilities,  employments  of  supreme  au- 
thority, which  naturally  exposes  them  to  the  temptation  of  rendering  them- 
selves independent,  and  absolute  masters  of  power.  Lysander  was  not  proof 
against  it,  and  practised  secretly  to  open  himself  a  way  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  preparations.  He  thought  it 
ii«possible  to  succeed  without  first  making  use  of  the  fear  of  the  divinity,  and 
the  terrors  of  superstition,  to  amaze  and  subdue  the  citizens  into  a  more  easy 
disposition  to  receive  what  he  wanted  to  have  them  understand  ;  for  he  knew 
that  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece,  nothing  of  the  least  impor- 
tance was  determined,  without  the  oracles  being  previously  consulted.  He 
tempted  with  great  presents  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Delphos,  Dodona, 
andAmmon,  though  ineffectually  the  first  time  ;  and  the  latter  even  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of  impiety  and  sacrilege  ;  but  he  extricated 
himself  from  that  affair  by  his  influence  and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  engines  at  work.  A  woman  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  affirming  that  she  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  had  been  delivered  some 
years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus  was  given  ;  and  the  greatest 
persons  of  that  nation  had  disputed  the  honour  of  nursing  and  educating  him. 
Lysander  embraced  this  circumstance  for  the  promotion  of  his  designs,  by  pro- 
r.ijring  a  number  of  persons  of  sufficient  note  to  give  it  an  air  of  credibility,  to 
circulate  the  report  of  this  miraculous  birth.  After  which,  information  vvaa 
brought  from  Delphos  to  Sparta  and  industriously  circulated,  that  the  priests 
of  the  temple  had  in  their  custody  some  books  of  very  ancient  oracles,  which 
they  kept  concealed  from  all  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  not  per- 
mitted either  to  them,  or  any  other  person  whatever  ;  and  that  only  a  son  of 
Apollo,  who  was  to  come  in  process  of  time,  after  having  given  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  birth  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  books,  was  to  take  and  carry 
them  away. 
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All  this  being  premised,  Silenus  was  to  present  himself  to  the  priests,  ana 
demand  those  oracles  as  the  son  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  priests,  who  were  in  the 
secret,  as  actors  well  prepared  and  fully  instructed  in  their  pqirts,  were  on  iheii 
side  to  make  the  most  exact  and  circumstantial  inquiry'  into  every  thing,  nol 
without  affecting"  great  difficulty,  and  asking  many  questions  for  the  full  proof 
of  his  birth.  At  length,  as  if  absolutel)^  convinced  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real 
son  of  Apollo,  they  were  to  produce  the  books,  and  deliver  them  to  him  ;  aftei 
which,  th's  sen  of  Apollo  was  to  read  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  tlse 
presence  jf  all ;  and  particularly  that  for  which  the  whole  fraud  had  been  con- 
trived. It  imported,  "  that  it  was  more  expedient  and  advantageous  for  the 
Spartans  to  elect  no  king  for  the  future,  but  the  most  worth}'  of  their  citizens." 
Lysander  in  consequence  was  to  mount  the  tribunal,  to  harangue  the  citizens, 
and  induce  them  to  make  this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus,  a  celebrated 
rhetorician,  had  composed  a  very  eloquent  discourse  for  him  upon  this  subject, 
\\hich  he  had  committed  to  memory. 

Silenus  grew  up,  and  repaired  to  Greece  in  order  to  play  his  part ;  when  Ly 
iander  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the  timidity  and  de- 
bertion  of  one  of  his  principal  actors,  who  broke  his  word,  and  disappeared  at 
the  very  instant  it  was  to  have  been  performed.  Though  this  intrigue  had  been 
carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted  with  so  much  secrecy  as  to  the  time 
it  was  to  have  made  its  appearance,  that  nothing  of  it  was  known  during  the 
life  of  Lysander.  How  it  came  to  light  after  his  death,  we  shall  soon  relate  • 
but  must  at  present  return  to  Tissaphernes. 

SECTION  III. — EXPEDITION  OF  AGESILAUS  IN  ASIA. 

When  Tissaphernes  had  received  the  troops  assigned  him  by  the  king,  and 
drawn  together  all  his  forces,  he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire  out  of  Asia, 
and  declared  war  against  him  in  case  of  a  refusal.  His  officers  were  alarmed, 
not  believing  him  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  great  army  of  the  Persian  king. 
For  himself,  he  heard  the  heralds  of  Tissaphernes  with  a  gay  and  easy  counte- 
nance, and  bade  them  tell  their  master,  that  he  was  under  a  ver}^  great  obliga- 
tion to  him  "for  having  made  the  gods,  by  his  perjury,  the  enemies  of  Persia,  and 
the  friends  of  Greece."  He  promised  himself  great  things  from  this  expedition, 
and  would  have  thought  it  an  exceeding  disgrace  for  him,  that  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Xenophon,  should  have  passed  through  the  heart 
of  Asia,  to  the  Grecian  sea,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Persia  as  often  as  he  ap- 
peared against  them  ;  and  that  he,  who  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
empire  extended  all  over  Greece  by  sea  and  land,  should  not  execute  some  ex- 
ploit worthy  of  glory  and  remembrance.* 

At  first,  therefore,  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  Tissaphernes  by  a  just  and  al- 
lowable deceit,  he  made  feint  of  marching  his  army  into  Caria,  the  residence 
of  that  satrap  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  barbarian  had  caused  his  troops  to  march 
that  way,  he  turned  short,  and  fell  upon  Phrygia,  where  he  took  many  towns, 
and  amassed  immense  treasures,  which  he  distributed  among  the  officers  and 
Foldiers  ;  "  letting  his  friends  see,"  says  Plutarch,  "  that  to  break  a  treaty,  and 
riolate  an  oath,  is  to  despise  the  gods  themselves  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
to  deceive  an  enemy  by  the  stratagems  of  war,  is  not  only  just  and  glorious, 
but  a  sensible  delight,  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages." 

In  the  spring  he  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Ephesus  ;  and  to  exercise  his 
soldiers,  he  proposed  prizes  both  for  the  horse  and  foot.  This  small  induce- 
ment set  every  thing  in  motion.  The  place  for  exercises  was  constantly  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  troops  ;  and  the  city  of  Ephesus  seemed  only  a  palestra,  and 
a  school  of  war.  The  whole  market  place  was  filled  with  horses  and  arms, 
and  the  shops  with  different  kinds  of  military  equipage.  Agesilaus  was  seen 
returning  from  the  exercises,  tbllowed  by  a  crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers,  all 
of  them  crowned  with  wreaths,  which  they  were  proceeding  to  deposit  in  the , 
temple  of  Diana,  to  the  great  admiration  and  delight  of  all  the  world.     "  For," 
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•ays  Xenophon,  **  where  piety  and  discipline  are  seen  to  flourish,  the  best  hopes 
must  be  entertained." 

To  give  his  soldiers  new  valour  from  a  contempt  for  their  enemies,  he  made 
use  of  this  contrivance.  He  ordered  the  commissaries  who  had  the  charg:e  ot 
the  booty,  to  strip  the  prisoners  and  expose  them  to  sale.  There  were  very 
many  to  purchas3  their  clothes  ;  but,  for  themselves,  their  bodies  were  so  soft, 
white,  and  delicate,  having  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the  shade,  thai 
they  were  laughed  at,  as  of  neither  service  nor  value.  Agesilaus  took  thisoccct 
sion  to  approach  and  say  to  his  soldiers,  pointing  to  them,  "  See  there  against 
whom  ye  fight  ;"  and  showing  them  their  rich  spoils,  "  and  there  for  what 
you  fight." 

When  the  season  for  taking  the  field  returned,  Agesilaus  gave  out  that  lie 
would  march  into  Lydia.  Tissaphernes,  who  had  not  forgot  the  first  stratagem 
ne  had  used  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  willing  to  be  deceived  a  second 
time,  caused  his  troops  to  march  immediately  for  Caria  ,  not  doubting  that 
Agesilaus  would,  on  this  occasion,  turn  his  arms  in  lliat  direction  ;  more  espe- 
cially as  it  was  natural  for  him,  being  in  want  of  cavalry  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
rough  and  ditficult  countiy  ihe  seat  of  war,  so  as  to  render  the  horse  of  an  enemy 
useless  and  unserviceable.  But  he  deceived  himself:  Agesilaus  entered  Lydia, 
and  approached  Sardis.  Tissaphernes  hastened  thither  with  his  horse,  with 
intent  to  relieve  the  place.  Agesilaus,  knowing  that  his  infantry  had  not  had 
time  to  arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  so  tavourable  an  opportu- 
nity. He  drew  up  bis  army  in  two  lines  ;  the  first  he  formed  of  his  squadrons, 
whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of  the  light  armed  foot,  and  ordered 
I'uem  to  begin  the  chaise,  while  he  followed  with  the  second  line,  composed  of 
his  heavy-armed  infantry  The  barbarians  did  not  sustain  the  first  shock,  but 
fled  immediately.  The  Greeks  pursued  them,  and  forced  their  camp,  where 
they  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  booty. 

After  this  battle,  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at  entire  liberty  to  plunder 
and  ravage  the  whole  country  of  the  Persians,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the 
satisfacti(jr)  u.  see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  Tissa- 
phernes. vabo  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Greeks*  The  king  had  already  received  numerous  complaints  against  his 
conduct.  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  accused  of  treason,  as  not  having  done 
his  duty  in  the  battle.  Queen  Parysatis,  always  actuated  by  her  hatred  and 
revenge  against  those  who  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus,  did 
not  a  little  contribute  to  the  death  of  Tissaphernes,  by  aggravating  with  all 
her  power,  the  charges  against  him  ;  for  she  had  been  entirely  restored  to 
favour  by  the  king  her  son.t 

As  Tissaphernes  had  great  authority  in  Asia,  the  king  was  afraid  to  attack 
him  openly,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions,  in  seizing 
so  powerful  an  officer,  wfTo  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy.  He 
chained  Tithraustes  with  that  important  commission  ;  and  gave  him  two  letters 
at  the  same  time.  The  first  was  for  Tissaphernes,  and  contained  the  king's 
orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Greeks,  with  full  power  to  act  as  was 
^  requisite.  The  second  was  addressed  to  Ariaeus,  governor  of  Larissa ;  by 
which  the  king  commanded  him  to  assist  Tithraustes  with  his  counsel,  and  all 
his  forces,  in  seizing  Tissaphernes.  Fie  lost  no  time,  and  sent  to  desire  Tis- 
saphernes to  come  to  him,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Tissaphernes,  who  suspected  nothing,  went 
to  him  with  only  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men.  While  he  was  in  a  bath, 
without  sabre  or  other  arms,  he  was  seized  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes, 
who  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  sent  it  immediately  to  Persia.  The 
king  gave  it  to  Parysatis  ;  an  agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  violent  and 
vindictive  temper.     Though  this  conduct  of  Artaxerxes  seems  little  worthy  of 
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a  king,  nobody  lamented  the  death  of  that  satrap,  who  had  no  veneration  foi 

the  gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men  :  who  looked  upon  probity  and  honour  as 
empty  names  ;  who  made  a  jest  of  the  most  sacred  oaths,  and  believed  that 
the  whole  ability  and  polic}^  of  a  statesman  consisted  in  knowing  how  to  de- 
ceive others  by  hypocrisy,  fraud,  perfidy,  and  perjury. 

Tithraustes  had  a  third  writing  from  the  king,  whereby  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  armies  in  the  room  of  Tissaphernes.  After  having  executed  his 
commission,  he  sent  great  presents  to  Agesilaus,  to  induce  him  to  enter  more 
readily  into  his  views  and  interest ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  told  that  the  cause 
of  the  war  being  removed,  and  the  author  of  all  differences  put  to  death,  no- 
thing opposed  an  accommodation  ;  that  the  king  of  Persia  cor/:-ented  that  the 
cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  paying  him  the  customary  tribute, 
provided  he  would  withdraw  his  troops,  and  return  into  Greece.  Agesilaus 
replied  that  he  would  conclude  nothing  without  the  orders  of  Sparta,  upon 
Avhom  alone  depended  the  peace  ;  that  as  for  him,  he  was  better  pleased  with 
enriching  his  soldiers  than  himself;  that  the  Greeks  besides  thought>,it  more 
glorious  and  honourable  to  take  spoils  from  their  enemies,  than  to  accept  their 
presents.  However,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  satisfy  Tithraustes  by  removing 
out  of  his  province,  and  lo  express  his  gratitude  to  him  for  having  punished 
the  common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  which  was  the 
province  of  Pharnabasus.  Tithraustes  had  himself  proposed  that  expedition 
lo  him,  and  paid  him  thirty  talents  for  the  charges  of  his  journey.* 

Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Sparta,  with 
orders  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  and  power  to  depute 
whom  he  thought  fit  in  his  stead.  By  these  new  powers,  he  saw  himself  ab 
solute  commander  of  all  the  troops  of  that  state  in  Asia,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
This  resolution  was  taken,  in  order  that  all  operations  being  directed  by  one 
and  the  same  head,  and  the  two  armies  acting  in  concert,  the  plans  for  the  ser 
vice  might  be  executed  with  more  uniformity,  and  every  thing  conspire  to  the 
same  end.  Sparta  till  then  had  never  done  the  honour  to  any  of  her  generals, 
to  confide  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  command  of  the  armies  by  sea  and 
land :  so  that  all  the  world  agreed,  that  he  was  the  greatest  personage  of  his 
time,  and  best  sustained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed.  But  he  was  a  man 
and  had  his  failings. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  appoint  Pisanderhis  lieutenant  in  the  fleet ;  in 
which  he  seemed  to  have  committed  a  considerable  fault;  because,  having 
about  him  many  older  and  more  experienced  captains,  without  regard  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  to  do  honour  to  an  ally,  and  to  please  his  wife,  who  was 
the  sister  of  Pisander,  he  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  thai 
employment  being  much  above  his  abilities,  though  he  was  not  without  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  persons  in  power,  who  believe  they  pos« 
sess  it  only  for  themselves  and  their  families  :  as  if  the  advantage  of  being  re- 
lated to  them  was  a  sufficient  title  and  qualification  for  posts  which  require 
great  abilities.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  they  not  only  expose  the  affairs  of  a 
state  to  ruin  by  their  private  views,  but  sacrifice  besides  the  interests  of  theii 
own  glory,  which  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  successes  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  from  instruments  so  ill  chosen. 

Agesilaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia,  upon  the  territories  of  Phar« 
nabasus  where  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  amassed  great  sums  of  mo- 
ney. From  thence  advancing  as  far  as  Paphlagonia,he  made  an  alliance  with 
king  Cotis,  who  passionately  desired  his  amity,  from  the  opinion  which  he  en- 
tertained of  his  faith  in  the  obst  /vance  of  treaties,  and  his  other  virtues.  The 
same  motive  had  already  induced  Spithridates,  one  of  the  king's  principal 
officers,  to  quit  the  service  of  Pharnabasus,  and  to  go  over  to  Agesilaus,  to 
whom,  since  his  revolt,  he  had  rendered  great  service  ;  for  he  had  a  great  body 
of  troops,  and  was  very  brave.     This  officer,  having  entered  Phrygia,  had  laid 
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nraste  the  whole  country  under  Pliarnabasus,  who  never  dared  to  appear  in 
the  field  against  him,  nor  eveh  to  rely  upon  his  fortresses  :  but  carrying 
away  whatever  was  most  valuable  and  dear  to  him,  he  kept  flying  continually 
before  him,  and  retired  from  one  place  to  another,  changing  his  camp  every 
day.  Spithridates  at  length  taking  with  him  some  Spartan  troops,  with  Her- 
nppidas,  the  chief  of  the  council  of  thirty  sent  by  the  republic  to  Agesilaus 
the  second  year,  watched  him  one  day  so  closel}',  and  attacked  him  so  success- 
fully, that  he  made  himself  master  of  his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich  spoils  with 
which  it  abounded.  But  Herippidas,  injudiciously  setting  himself  up  as  an 
inexorable  comptroller,  was  for  bringing  the  booty  that  had  been  sunk  to  an 
account ;  forced  even  the  soldiers  of  Spithridates  to  restore  what  they  had 
taken  ;  and  by  visiting  their  tents,  and  searching  them  with  an  unreasonable 
exactitude  and  seve^'ity  affronted  Spithridates  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  with- 
drew directly  to  Sardis  with  his  Paphlagonians.* 

It  is  said,  that  in  his  whole  expedition,  nothing  so  sensibly  affected  Agesi- 
laus as  the  retreat  of  Spithridates  :  for,  besides  liis  great  regret  for  the  loss  of 
so  good  an  officer,  and  such  good  troops,  he  apprehended  being  reproached 
with  mean  and  sordid  avarice  :  a  vice  equally  dishonourable  to  himself  and 
liis  countr}^  and  of  which  he  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  the  slightest  suspicion 
during  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  duty  of  his  office 
to  shut  his  e3^es,  through  slothful  ease  and  indolence,  against  all  the  malversa- 
tions that  were  committed  under  him  ;  but  he  knew  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
is  an  exactitude  and  severity,  that  by  bemg  carried  too  far,  degenerates  into 
minuteness  and  petulancy,  and  which,  through  an  extreme  affectation  of  virtue, 
becomes  a  real  and  dangerous  vice. 

Some  time  after,  Pharnabasus,  who  saw  his  country  ravaged,  demanded  an 
interview  with  Agesilaus,  which  was  negotiated  by  a  common  friend  of  them 
both.  Agesilaus  arrived  first  with  his  friends  at  the  place  agreed  on,  and  sal 
down,  in  expectation  of  Pharnabasus,  upon  the  turf  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
When  Pharnabasus  arrived,  his  people  spread  skins  upon  the  ground  of  ex- 
ceeding softness, from  the  length  of  their  hair,  with  rich  carpets  of  various  co- 
lours, and  magnificent  cushions.  But  when  he  saw  Agesilaus  sitting  simply 
upon  the  ground,  without  any  preparation,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy, 
and  sat  down  also  upon  the  grass.  On  this  occasion  the  Persian  pride  was 
seen  to  pay  homage  to  the  Spartan  modesty  and  simplicity.! 

After  reciprocal  salutation,  Pharnabasus  spoke  to  this  effect :  that  he  ha(i 
served  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
fought  several  battles  for  them,  and  supported  their  naval  army,  without  giving 
any  room  to  reproach  him  with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tissaphernes  had  done  : 
that  he  was  surprised  at  their  coming  to  attack  him*  in  his  government ;  burn- 
ing the  towns,  cutting  down  trees,  and  laying  waste  the  whole  country  :  that 
if  it  were  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  Vv'ho  made  profession  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue, to  treat  their  friends  and  benefactors  in  such  a  manner,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  might  mean  by  just  and  equitable.  These  complaints  were  not 
entirely  without  foundation,  and  were  uttered  with  a  modest  but  pathetic  air 
and  tone  of  voice.  The  Spartans,  who  attended  Agesilaus,  not  seeing  hov;? 
Uiey  could  be  answered,  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  kept  a  profound  silence. 
Agesilaus,  who  observed  it,  replied  almost  in  these  terms  :  "  Lord  Pharnaba- 
sus, you  are  not  ignorant  that  war  often  arms  the  best  friends  against  each  other 
for  the  defence  of  their  country.  While  we  were  such  to  the  king  your  mas- 
ter, we  treated  him  as  a  friend  ;  but  as  we  are  become  his  enemies,  we  make 
open  war  against  him,  as  it  is  just  we  should,  and  endeavour  to  injure  him.  by 
what  we  do  against  you.  However,  from  the  instant  you  shall  think  fit  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  prefer  being  called  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Greeks,  before  the  name  of  the  king  of  Persia's  slave,  you  may  reckon  that  ail 
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the  troops  you  now  behold,  our  arms,  our  ships,  our  persons,  to  the  last  in&o 
of  us,  are  here  only  to  defend  your  possessions,  and  secure  your  liberty,  w'lich, 
of  all  blessings,  is  the  most  precious  and  desirable." 

Pharnabasus  answered,  that  if  the  king  sent  anc.her  general  in  his  place,  nnd 
subjected  him  to  his  successor,  he  should  very  willingly  accept  his  offer ;  that 
otherwise  he  would  not  depart  from  the  faith  he  had  sworn  to  him,  nor  quit  his 
service.  Agesilaus  then  taking  him  by  the  hand  and  rising  with  him,  replied, 
"  that  i^  were  the  pleasure  of  the  gods.  Lord  Pharnabasus,  with  such  noble 
sentiments,  that  you  were  rather  our  friend  than  our  enemy!"  He  promised 
to  withdraw  from  his  government,  and  never  return  into  it  while  he  coulJ  sub 
sist  elsewhere. 

SECTION  IV. — AGESILAUS  RECALLED  BY  THE  EPHORI  TO  DEFEND  HIS  COUNTRV. 

Agesilaus  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  had  already 
made  the  most  remote  provinces  of  Asia  tremble  at  his  name,  and  resound  wilii 
the  fame  of  his  great  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  moderation,  intrepid  valour  in 
the  greatest  dangers,  and  invincible  patience  in  supporting  the  greatest  fatigues. 
Of  the  many  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command,  not  one  was  worse  provided, 
or  lay  harder  than  himself.  He  was  so  indifferent  as  to  heat  or  cold,  that  he 
seemed  formed  only  to  support  the  most  rigorous  seasons,  and  such  as  it  pleased 
God  to  send:  which  are  Plutarch's  express  words.* 

The  most  agreeable  of  all  sights  to  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia,  was  to  see  the 
lieutenants  of  the  great  king,  his  satraps  and  other  great  lords,  who  were  for- 
merly so  haughty  and  untractable,  relinquish  their  pride  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  meanly  clad,  and  at  his  single  word,  however  short  and  laconic,  change 
their  language  and  conduct,  and  in  a  manner  transform  themselves  into  different 
creatures.  Deputies  from  all  parts  were  sent  by  the  people  to  form  alliances 
with  him,  and  his  army  increased  every  day  by  the  troops  of  the  barbarians 
that  came  to  join  him. 

All  Asia  was  already  in  motion,  and  most  of  the  provinces  ready  to  revolt 
Agesilaus  had  already  restored  order  and  tranquillity  in  ail" the  cities,  had  rein 
stated  them  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty  under  reasonable  modifications, 
not  only  without  shedding  of  blood,  but  without  even  banishing  a  single  person. 
Not  content  with  such  a  progress,  he  had  form.ed  the  design  of  attacking  the 
king  of  Persia  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear  of  his  own  per- 
son and  the  tranquillity  which  he  enjoyed  in  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  and  to  keep 
him  so  much  employed,  as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  him  to  embroil  all 
Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by  corrupting  the  orators  and  persons  of  the  greatest 
authority  in  its  cities  witjj  his  presents. 

Tithraustes,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Asia,  seeing  the  tendency  of  the 
designs  of  Agesilaus,  and  desiring  to  prevent  their  effects,  had  sent  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money,  to  corrupt  the  principal  per- 
sons in  the  cities,  and  by  their  means  occasion  revolts  against  Sparta.  He  knew 
that  the  haughtiness  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  (for  all  their  generals  did  not 
resemble  Agesilaus,  and  the  imperious  manner  in  which  they  treated  their 
neighbours  and  allies,  especially  since  they  considered  themselves  the  masters 
of  (jrreece,)  had  universally  disgusted  the  people,  and  excited  a  jealousy  that 
waited  only  an  occasion  to  break  out  against  them.  This  severity  of  governing 
had  a  natural  cause  in  their  education.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  tc  obey 
without  delay  or  reply,  first  their  tutors,  afterwards  their  magistrates,  they  ex- 
acted a  like  submission  from  the  cities  in  their  dependence,  were  easily  incensed 
by  the  least  opposition,  and  by  this  excessive  severity  rendered  themselves  in  • 
supportable.! 

Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  draw  off  the  allies  from  their 
party      Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  entered  into  his  measures  :  the  deputy  did  not 
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go  to  AlL<  /,  These  three  cities,  influenced  by  those  who  governed  them,  made 
a  league  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  on  their  side  prepared  vigorously  for 
the  war.  The  Thebans  at  the  same  time  sent  deputies  to  the  Athenians,  to  im- 
plore their  a-id,  and  that  they  would  enter  into  the  alliance.  The  deputies,  af- 
ter having  slightly  passed  over  their  ancient  divisions,  insisted  strongly  upon 
the  considerable  service  they  had  rendered  Athens,  in  refusing  to  join  its  ene- 
mies, when  they  attempted  its  final  destruction.  They  represented  to  them 
the  favourable  opportunity  that  offered  for  re-instating  themselves  in  their  an- 
cient power,  and  to  deprive  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  empire  of  Greece  :  that 
all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  either  in  Greece  or  elsewhere,  were  weary  of  their  severe 
and  unjust  sway,  and  waited  only  the  signal  to  revolt :  that  the  n^omcnt  the 
Athenians  should  declare  themselves,  all  the  cities  would  rouse  up  j.^  -irms : 
and  that  the  king  of  Persia,  who  had  sworn  the  ruin  of  Sparta,  would  aid  ihem 
with  all  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Thrasybulus,  whom  the  Thebans  had  supplied  with  arms  and  money  when  he 
undertook  the  re  establishment  of  the  Athenian  liberty,  seconded  their  demand 
with  great  vigour,  and  the  aid  was  unanimously  resolved.  The  Lacedaemonians 
on  their  side  took  the  field  without  loss  of  time,  and  entered  Phocis.  Lysander 
wroie  to  Pausanias,  who  commanded  one  of  the  two  armies,  to  give  him  notice 
to  march  early  th«  next  day  to  Haliartus,  which  he  designed  to  besiege,  and 
that  he  should  be  there  himself  at  sun-rise.  This  letter  was  intercepted.  Ly- 
sander, after  having  waited  his  coming  up  a  great  while,  was  obliged  to  engage, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Pausanius  received  this  bad  news  on  his  way. 
He  however  continued  his  march  to  Halfartus,  and  called  a  council  of  war  to 
deliberate  on  a  second  battle.  He  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  prudence  to 
hazard  it,  and  contented  himself  with  making  a  truce,  to  remove  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  former  fight.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was 
cited  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ;  and,  refusing  to  appear,  was  condemnea 
to  die.  But  he  avoided  the  execution  of  that  sentence  by  flight,  and  retired  to 
Tegeum,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  Minerva,  to  \7h0m  he  had  rendered  himself  a  suppliant,  and  died  of 
disease. 

Lysander's  poverty  having  been  discovered  after  his  death,  did  great  honour 
to  his  memory,  when  it  was  known,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  riches  that  had 
passed  through  hishands,  of  a  power  so  extensive  as  his  had  been,  of  so  many 
cities  under  his  government,  and  which  made  their  court  to  him,  in  a  word, 
of  that  kind  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  always  exercised  by  him,  he  had 
made  no  manner  of  advantage,  for  the  advancement  and  enriching  of  his  family 

Some  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta  had  con- 
tracted themselves  to  his  two  daughters  ;  but  when  they  knew  in  what  condition 
he  had  left  his  affairs,  they  refused  to  marry  them.  The  republic  did  not  suf- 
fer so  sordid  a  baseness  to  go  unpunished,  nor  4.ysander's  poverty,  whigh  was 
the  strongest  proof  of  his  justice  and  virtue,  to  be  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  an 
alliance  into  his  family.  They  were  fined  in  a  great  sum,  publicly  disgraced, 
and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all  persons  of  honour.  For  at  Sparta  there 
were  penalties  established,  not  only  for  such  as  refused  to  marry,  or  married 
too  late,  but  also  for  those  who  married  amiss  :  and  those  especially  were 
reckoned  of  this  number,  who,  instead  of  marrying  into  houses  of  virtue,  and 
with  their  own  relations,  had  no  motive  but  wealth  and  lucre  in  marriage  . 
an  admirable  law,  and  highly  tending  to  perpetuate  probity  and  honour  in 
families,  which  an  impure  mixture  of  blood  and  manners  seldom  fails  to  alter 
and  elface. 

It  Tnust  be  owned,  that  a  generous  disinterestedness  in  the  midst  of  all  tfiat 
could  inflame  and  gratify  the  desire  of  gain,  is  very  uncommon,  and  well  vvoithy 
of  admiration  ;  but  in  Lysander,  it  was  attended  with  great  defects  which  eu- 
tirely  obscure  its  lustre.  Without  speaking  of  his  imprudence  in  introducing 
gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  which  he  despised  himself,  though  he  rendered  it 
estimable  to  his  co>'  itiy,  and  thereby  occasioned  its  ruin,  what  opinion  can  v.*». 
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have  of  a  man,  who  though  brave,  well  read  in  men,  skilful  in  affa>s,  and  »if 
great  ability  in  arts  of  government,  and  what  is  commonly  called  policy,  vet 
regards  probify  and  justice  as  nothing;  to  whom  falsehood,  fraud  and  perfidy 
appear  legal  methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  ;  who  does  not  fear,  fo! 
the  advancement  of  his  friends,  and  the  augmenting  of  his  creatures,  to  com- 
mit the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  oppressions,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  profane 
whatever  is  most  sacred  in  religion,  even  to  the  corrupting  of  priests,  and 
forging  of  oracles,  to  satiate  the  empty  ambition  of  being  equal  to  a  king,  and 
of  ascending  the  throne. 

When  Agesilaus  was  on  the  point  of  leading  his  troops  into  Persia,  Epicy- 
didas,  the  Spartan,  arrived  to  let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threatened  with  a 
furious  war  ;  that  the  ephori  recalled  him,  and  ordered  him  to  return  immedi 
ately  for  the  defence  of  his  country.*  Agesilaus  did  not  deliberate  a  moment, 
but  returned  this  answer  immediately  to  the  ephori,  which  Plutarch  has  trans- 
mitted to  us.  "  Agesilaus  to  the  ephori,  greeting.  Wr  have  reduced  part 
of  Asia,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight,  and  made  great  preparations  for  war  in 
Ionia  :  but  as  you  order  me  to  return,  I  am  not  far  behind  this  letter,  and 
should  arrive  beibre  it  if  possible.  I  received  not  the  command  for  myself, 
but  my  country  and  its  allies.  I  know  that  a  general  does  not  deserve  or  pos- 
sess that  name  really,  but  as  he  submits  to  the  laws  and  the  ephori,  and  obeys 
the  magistrates."! 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  has  been  much  admired  and  applauded, 
and  not  without  reason.  Hannibal,  though  depressed  with  misfortunes,  and 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  his  citizens  with  great  reluctance, 
when  they  recalled  him  to  deliver  Carthage  from  the  dangers  tliat  threatened 
it.  Here  a  victorious  prince,  ready  to  enter  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  attack 
the  kii^  of  Persia  even  upon  his  throne,  almost  assured  of  the  success  of  his 
arms,  on  the  first  order  of  the  ephori,  renounces  the  most  soothing  hopes,  and 
the  most  exalted  expectations.  He  demonstrates  the  truth  of  what  was  said, 
"  That  at  Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men,  and  not  men  the  laws. 

On  his  departure  he  said,  "  that  thirty  thousand  of  the  king's  archers  drove 
him  out  of  Asia  ;''  alluding  to  a  species  of  Persian  coin,  which  had  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  an  archer,  thirty  thousand  of  which  pieces  of  money  had  been 
dispersed  in  Greece  to  corrupt  the  orators  and  persons  of  greatest  power  in 
the  cities. 

Agesilaus,  in  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  regretted  as  the  common  father  of 
the  people,  appointed  Euxenes  his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  four  thousand  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  countiy.  Xenophon  went  with  him.  He  left  at  Ephe- 
sus,  with  Megabyzus  the  guardian  of  Diana's  temple,  half  the  gold  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  expedition  into  Persia  with  Cyrus,  to  keep  it  for 
him  in  trust,  and  in  case  of  death,  to  consecrate  it  to  the  goddess. | 

In  the  mean  time  the  Laceiiemonians  had  raised  an  army,  and  given  the 
command  of  it  to  Aristodemus,  tutor  to  king  Agesipolis,  then  an  infant.  Their 
enemies  assembled  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  war.  Timolaus  of  Corinth 
said,  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  like  a  river  that  grew  larger  as  it  was  re- 
moved from  its  source:  or  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  it  is  easy  to  destroy  in 
tiieir  hive,  but  when  suffered  to  disperse  themselves  they  become  formidable 
by  their  stings.  He  was  therefore  ot  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  attack  them 
in  their  capital ;  which  was  approved  and  resolved.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  give  them  time.  They  took  the  field,  and  found  the  enemy  near  Ne 
mea,  a  city  not  very  far  from  Corinth,  where  a  severe  battle  ensued.  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  the  advantage,  which  was  very  considerable.  Agesilaus 
having  received  this  news  at  Amphipolis,  as  he  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of 
his  country,  sent  it  directly  to  the  cities  of  Asia  for  their  encouragement,  and 
to  give  them  hopes  of  his  speedy  return,  if  the  success  of  affairs  would  admit  it.§ 

♦  Xenoph.  Hist  Graec.  1.  iv.  p.  513.     Idem,  ir    igesil.  p.  657.     Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  603,  604. 

\  Plut.  in  Apoph.  Lacrnic.  p.  211. 

t  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grsec.  1.  iv.  p.  513.    Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Oyr.  1.  v.  p.  350.  j  Xen»pu.  p  514— 5H 
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W  tien  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at  Sparta,  the  Lacedaimonians 
r?ho  remained  in  the  city,  to  do  him  honour  for  the  ready  obedience  he  had 
paid  to  their  orders,  caused  proclamations  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
that  all  young  persons  who  were  willing  to  aid  their  king  might  come  and  en- 
list themselves  for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them  failed  to  enter  himself  im- 
mediately with  the  utmost  joy.  But  the  ephori  chose  only  fifty  of  the  bravest 
and  most  robust,  whom  they  sent  him,  and  desired  that  he  would  enter  Bceolja 
with  the  utmost  expedition  ;  which  he  did  accordingly.* 

About  the  same  time  the  two  fleets  came  up  with  each  other  near  Cnidos,  a 
city  of  Caria.  That  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  commanded  by  Pisander,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus,  and  that  of  the  Persians  by  Pharnabasus,  and 
Conon  the  Athenian.  The  latter,  observing  that  the  king  of  Persia's  supplies 
came  slowly,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  opportunities,  had  resolved  to 
go  in  person  to  the  court,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  king.  As  he  would 
not  prostrate  himself  before  him,  according  to  the  Persian  custom,  he  could 
not  explain  himself  but  by  the  intervention  of  others.  He  represented  to  him, 
'.vith  a  force  and  a  spirit  seldom  pardoned  in  those  who  treat  with  princes, 
that  it  was  equali}^  shameful  and  astonishing,  that  his  ministers,  contrary  to  his 
intention,  should  suffer  affairs  to  be  disconcerted  and  ruined  for  want  of  the 
necessary  expenses  ;  that  the  richest  king  in  the  world  should  give  place  tohi,« 
enemies  in  the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  them,  thai 
is,  in  riches  ;  and  that  tor  want  of  remitting  the  sums  his  service  required  to 
his  generals,  all  their  designs  were  rendered  abortive.  The  king  received 
them  perfectly  well,  and  showed  by  his  example,  that  truth  may  often  be  spo- 
ken to  princes  with  success,  if  courage  were  not  wanting.  Conon  obtained  all 
he  demanded,  and  the  king  made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet.! 

It  was  composed  of  more  than  ninety  galleys,  to  which  the  enemy's  was 
somewhat  inferior  in  number.  They  came  in  view  of  each  other  near  Cnidos, 
a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Conon,  who  had  in  some  measure  occasioned 
the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  near  Egospotamos,  used  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  this  to  retrieve  his  misfortune,  and  to  obliterate  by  a  glo- 
rious victory  the  disgrace  of  his  former  defeat.  He  had  this  advantage,  that 
in  the  battle  he  was  about  to  fight,  the  Persians  would  be  at  the  whole  expense, 
and  bear  all  the  loss  themselves  ;  whereas  the  entire  fruits  of  the  victory  would 
redound  to  the  Athenians,  without  hazarding  any  thing  of  their  ovvn.|  Pisan- 
der had  also  strong  motives  to  show  his  valour  upon  this  occasion,  that  he 
might  not  degenerate  from  the  glory  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  justify  the 
choice  he  had  made  in  appointing  him  adm.iral.  In  fact  he  behaved  with 
great  valour,  and  had  at  first  some  advantage  ;  but  the  battle  growing  warm, 
and  the  allies  of  Sparta  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  be  could  not  resolve  to 
foJlow  them,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  Conon  took  fifty  galleys,  and  the  rest  es- 
caped to  Cnidos.  The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  revolt  of  almost 
all  the  allies  of  Sparta ;  several  of  whom  declared  for  the  Athenians,  and  the 
rest  resumed  their  ancient  liberty.  After  this  battle  the  afiairs  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians daily  declined.  All  their  actions  in  Asia  were  no  more  than  the 
feeble  efforts  of  an  expiring  power,  till  the  defeats  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea 
completed  their  downfall. 

Isocrates  makes  a  very  just  reflection  upon  the  revolutions  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  which  had  always  their  source  and  origin  in  the  insolent  prosperity 
of  both  these  republics.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  at  first  acknow- 
ledged masters  cf  Greece  without  opposition,  fell  from  their  authority  only  by 
their  enormous  abuse  of  it.  The  Athenians  succeeded  them  in  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  pride  ;  and  we  have  seen  into  what  an  abyss  of  misfortunes 
it  precipitated  them.  Sparta  having  gained  the  superiority  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of  their  city,  might  have  improved  in 

•  Plut  in  Agesil.  p.  605.  t  Xen.  Hist.  Grsc.  1.  iv.  p.  518.     Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  302.     Just.  1.  vi.  c  2.  et  s' 

J  Eo  speciosius  quod  ne  ipsorum  quidem  Atheniensium,  sed    alieni  imperii  viribua   dimicet,  pufaMurui 
fericulo  regis,  victurus  prajinio  patriae — Justin. 
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thetr  measures  fiom  the  double  experience  of  the  past  as  wel  lu  rtg-ard  ti 
what  had  befallen  themselves,  as  from  (he  recent  example  of  their  rival  :  but 
the  most  affecting  examples  and  events  seldom  or  never  occasion  a  people  to 
change  their  conduct.  Spa-rta  became  as  haughty  and  untractable  as  before ; 
and  again  experienced  the  same  destiny. 

To  warn  the  Athenians  against  this  misfortune,  Isocrates  puts  them  in  mind 
of  the  past,  and  of  the  times  wherein  they  were  successful  in  every  thing. 
"  You  imagine,"  says  he,  "  that  provided  with  a  numerous  fleet,  absolute  mas> 
ters  at  sea,  and  supported  by  powerful  allies  always  ready  to  give  you  aid^ 
you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  may  enjoy  in  repose  and  tranquillity  the  fruits  ot 
your  victories.  For  my  part,  allow  me  to  speak  with  truth  and  freedom,  i 
think  quite  otherwise.  The  cause  of  my  apprehension  is,  my  having  observed, 
that  the  decline  of  the  greatest  republics  has  always  been  at  the  time  when 
they  believed  themselves  most  powerful,  and  that  their  very  security  has  pre 

Pared  the  precipice  over  which  they  have  fallen.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident, 
rosperity  and  adversity  never  come  alone,  Ijut  have  each  their  train  of  very 
different  effects.  The  first  is  attended  with  vain  glory,  pride,  and  insolence, 
which  dazzle  the  mind,  and  inspire  rash  and  extravagant  measures  :  On  the 
contrary,  the  companions  of  adversity  are  modesty,  self-diffidence,  and  circum- 
spection, which  naturally  render  men  prudent,  and  apt  to  amend  from  their 
own  failings.  So  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  which  of  the  two  conditions  we  oughf 
to  desire  for  a  city  ;  as  that  which  appears  unhappy,  is  an  almost  certain  path 
to  prosperity  ;  and  the  other  so  flattering  and  splendid,  generally  leads  onto 
the  greatest  misfortunes."  The  blow  which  the  Lacedeemonians  received  at 
the  battle  of  Cnidos  is  a  inournfui  proof  of  what  he  says.* 

Agesilaus  was  in  Bteotia,  and  on  the  point  of  giving  battle,  when  this  unfa- 
vourable news  was  brought  him.  Apprehending  that  it  might  discourage  and 
deter  his  troops,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the  army,  that  the  Lacedsemom- 
ians  had  gained  a  considerable  victory  at  sea  :  and  appearing  in  public  Vvith 
a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
good  news,  and  sent  part  of  it  in  presents  to  his  officers.!  The  two  armies, 
almost  equal  in  strength,  were  in  view  of  each  other  upon  the  plains  of  Coro- 
naea,  when  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  Agesilaus  gave  the  left  wing  to 
the  Orchomenians,  and  took  the  right  himself.  On  the  other  side,  the  The- 
bans  were  upon  the  right,  and  the  Argives  on  the  left.  Xenophon  says,  thai 
this  was  the  most  furious  battle  in  his  time  ;  and  he  may  be  believed,  as  he 
was  present  in  it,  and  fought  near  the  person  of  Agesilaus,  with  whom  he  had 
returned  from  Asia.J 

The  first  charge  was  not  very  obstinate,  nor  of  long  continuance.  The 
Thebans  soon  put  the  Orchomenians  to  flight ;  and  Agesilaus  overthrew  and 
routed  the  Argives.  But  both  parties  having  learned  thai  their  left  wing  had 
been  very  severely  handled  and  fled,  returned  immediate!)'  ;  Agesilaus  to 
oppose  the  Thebans,  and  to  wrest  the  victory  out  of  their  hands  ;  and_  the 
Thebans,  to  follow  their  left  wing,  which  was  retired  to  Helicon.  Agesilaus 
at  that  moment  might  have  assured  himself  of  a  compJete  victory,  if  he  had 
let  the  Thebans  pass  on,  and  charged  them  afterwards  in  the  rear ;  but  car- 
ried away  by  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  he  resolved  to  stop  them  with  an  at- 
tack in  front,  and  to  beat  them  by  main  force  :  "  in  which,"  says  Xenophon, 
"  he  sbjDwed  more  valour  than  prudence." 

The  ""I'hebans,  seeing  Agesilaus  advance  against  them,  drew  all  their  foot 
immediately  into  one  body,  formed  a  hollow  square,  and  waited  his  coming  up 
in  good  order.  The  engagem.ent  was  sharp  and  blood}'  on  all  sides,  but  par- 
ticularly where  Agesilaus  fought  at  the  head  of  the  fifty  young  Spartans  sent 
him  by  the  ciry.  The  valour  and  ehiulation  of  those  young  men  were  of  great 
service  (o  Agesilaus,  and  may  be  said  to  have  saved  his  life  ;  for  they  fought 

•  I»oc.  ia  Omt.  Areop.  p.  278—280.  t  PI"t-  in  Ag:e8il,p.  605 

t  Ibid.     Xenoph.  Hist.  Graec.  p.  51^—520,  et  in  Agesil.  p.  659,  6f.O. 
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^(round  him  «ith  exceeding- ardour,  and  exposed  themselves  {bremost  iu  all  aan* 
gers  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  They  could  not,  however,  prevent  his  re* 
ceivHfg  several  wounds  through  his  armour,  Irom  pikes  and  swords.  Notwith- 
standing, after  an  exceeding  warm  dispute,  they  brought  him  off  alive  from  the 
enemy,  and  making  their  bodies  a  rampart  for  him,  slew  a  great  number  of 
Thebans  in  his  defence.  Many  of  those  young  men  were  also  left  upon  the 
field.  At  length,  finding  it  too  difficult  to  break  the  Thebans  in  front,  they 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  what  they  had  at  first  neglected.  They 
opened  their  phalanx  to  let  them  pass  ;  which  being  done,  as  they  marched 
afterwaids  in  more  disorder,  they  charged  them  again  upon  the  flanks  and  rear. 
They  could,  however,  neither  break  them  nor  put  them  to  flight.  Those 
brave  Thebans  made  their  retreat  continually  fighting,  and  gained  Helicon, 
elate  witli  the  success  of  the  battle,  in  which  tley  had  remained  invincible. 

Agesilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the  great  number  of  his  wounds, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till  he  had 
been  carried  to  the  place  where  his  pb.alanx  was  drawn  up,  and  had  seen  all 
the  dead  bodies  removed  even  upon  their  own  arms.  He  was  informed  there, 
that  many  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itoniensis, 
which  was  not  very  distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  asked  what  he  would 
have  done  with  them.  As  he  was  full  of  veneration  for  the  gods,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  let  them  go,  and  even  sent  a  guard  to  escort  them  in  safety  wherever 
they  thought  proper. 

The  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  to  try  whether  the  Thebans  would  have  courage 
to  renew  the  battle,  commanded  his  troops  to  crown  themselves  with  flowers, 
and  the  music  of  the  army  to  play,  while  a  trophy  was  erected  and  adorned  in 
honour  oPnis  victory.  At  the  same  instant,  the  enemy  sent  heialds  to  demand 
permission  to  bury  their  dead,  which  he  granted,  with  a  truce  ;  and  having 
confirmed  his  vict'jry  by  that  act  o('  a  conqueror,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
to  Delphos,  where  the  Pythian  games  were  then  celebrated.  He  made  there  a 
solemn  procession,  which  was  followed  by  a  sacrifice,  and  consecrated  the  tenth 
part  of  the  booty  taken  in  Asia  to  the  god,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred 
talents.*  These  great  men,  no  less  xeligious  than  brave,  never  tailed  to  ex- 
press by  presents  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  their  success  in  arms  ,  de- 
claring, that  public  homage,  that  they  believed  themselves  indebted  for  their 
victories  to  their  protection. 

SECTION    v.—   AGESILAUS    RETURNS    VICTORIOUS    TO    SPARTA.       A    PEACE, 
SHAMEFUL    TO    THE     CHEEKS,  CONCLUDED. 

After  the  festival,  Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta.  His  citizens  received  him 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  sincere  joy,  and  beheld  him  with  admiration, 
when  they  observed  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  constant  frugality 
and  temperance  of  his  life  ;  at  his  return  from  foreign  countries,  where  pomp, 
luxury,  sloth,  and  the  love  of  pleasures,  entirely  prevailed,  he  was  not  infected 
with  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  as  most  of  the  other  generals  had  been  :  he 
made  no  alteration  in  his  diet,  bath,  equipage  of  his  wife,  ornaments  of  his 
arms,  or  furniture  of  his  house.  In  the  midst  of  so  splendid  a  reputation,  and 
universal  applause,  always  the  same,  or  rather  more  modest  than  before,  he  dis 
tinguished  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  only  by  a  greater  submission 
to  the  laws,  and  a  more  inviolable  attachment  to  the  customs  of  his  country; 
convinced,  that  he  was  only  king  to  be  the  brighter  example  of  those  virtues 
to  others.! 

He  made  greatness  consist  in  virtue  only.  Hearing  the  Great  King,  (so  the 
kings  of  Persia  used  to  call  themselves,)  spoken  of  in  magnificent  terms,  and 
his  power  extremely  extolled  ;  "  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  he,  *'  wherein  he  is 
greater  than  me,  unless  he  be  more  virtuous."| 
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There  were  at  Sparta  some  citizens,  who,  vitiated  by  the  prevailing  tasle  t^ 
Greece,  made  their  merit  and  glory  consist  in  keeping  a  great  number  ot 
horses  for  the  race.  He  persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca  to  dispute  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  games,  in  order  to  show  the  Greeks,  that  those  victories  on  which 
they  set  so  high  a  value,  were  not  the  effects  of  valour  and  bravery,  but  of 
riches  and  expense.  She  was  the  first  of  her  sex  who  shared  in  this  honour. 
He  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  exercises  which  contributed  to  render  the  body 
more  robust,  and  inure  it  to  labour  and  fatigue ;  and  to  place  them  in  greater 
estimation,  would  often  honour  them  with  his  presence. 

Some  time  after  Lysander's  death,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  formed  by 
that  captain  against  the  two  kings,  which  till  then  had  not  been  heard  of,  and 
came  to  light  by  a  kind  of  accident,  in  the  following  manner.  Upon  some  affairs, 
which  related  to  the  government,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  Lysander's  pa- 
pers, and  Agesilaus  went  to  his  house  for  that  purpose.  In  examining  them,  he 
fell  upon  the  sheets  which  contained  at  large,  the  harangue  of  Cl(;on,  for  the  new 
method  of  proceeding  in  the  election  of  kings.  Surprised  at  perusing  it,  he 
gave  over  his  search,  and  went  away  abruptly  to  communicate  that  oration  to 
the  citizens,  and  to  let  them  see  what  manner  of  man  Lysander  was,  and  how 
much  they  had  been  deceived  in  regard  to  him.  But  Lacratidas,  a  wise  and 
prudent  person,  and  president  of  the  ephori,  interposed,  by  telling  him,  that  it 
was  highly  improper  to  raise  Lysander  from  the  dead ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  necessar}^  to  bury  his  harangue  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  as  of  dangeioug 
tendency,  from  the  great  art  with  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  force  of  per- 
suasion that  prevailed  in  it  throughout,  which,  it  might  prove  no  easy  matter 
to  resist.  Agesilaus  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  piece  was  consigned  to 
silence  and  oblivion,  as  the  best  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  if.* 

As  his  influence  was  very  great  in  the  ciiy,he  caused  Telutias,  his  brother  by 
the  mother's  side,  to  be  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
history,  to  justify  this  choice,  had  mentiotied  any  other  qualities  in  that  com- 
mander, than  his  nearness  of  blood  to  the  king.  Agesilaus  soon  after  set  out 
with  his  land  army  to  besiege  Corinth,  and  took  the  long  walls,  as  they  were 
called,  while  his  brother  Telutias  attacked  it  by  sea.  He  performed  several 
other  exploits  against  the  people  of  Greece  at  war  with  Sparta,  which  although 
they  display  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  general,  yet  are  neither  very  im- 
portant nor  decisive,  and  which  we  thought,  for  that  reason,  might  be  omitted.] 

At  the  same  time,  Pharnabasus  and  Conon,  having  made  themselves  masters 
at  sea,  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  Laconia.  That  satrap,  returning  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Phiygia,  left  Conon  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  with  very  consi- 
derable sums  for  the  re-establishment  of  Athens.  Conon,  victorious  and  crowned 
with  glory,  repaired  thither,  where  he  was  received  with  universal  applause. 
The  sad  prospect  of  a  city,  formerly  so  flourishing,  and  at  that  time  reduced  to 
so  melancholy  a  condition,  gave  him  more  grief  than  joy,  in  seeing  his  beloved 
country  again,  after  so  many  years  absence.  He  lost  no  time,  but  fell  imme- 
diately to  work,  employing,  besides  masons  and  the  usual  artisans,  the  soldiers, 
mariners,  citizens,  allies  ;  in  a  word,  all  who  were  well  inclined  to  Athens ;  Pro- 
vidence decreeing,  that  this  city,  formerly  destroyed  b}'  the  Persians,  should  be 
rebuilt  by  their  own  hands;  and  that  having  been  dismantled  and  demolish'^d 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  should  be  reinstated  at  their  own  cost,  and  by  i  le 
spoils  taken  from  them.j  What  a  vicissitude  and  alteration  was  this  !  Athens  at 
this  time  had  for  her  allies,  those  who  had  formerly  been  her  most  violent  ene- 
mico,  and  for  enemies,  those  with  whom  she  had  once  contracted  the  closest  and 
strongest  union.  Conon.  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  Thebans,  soon  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  Athens,  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  rendered  it 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  its  enemies.     After  having  offered  to  the  gods  a 
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whole  hecatomb,  that  is,  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  oxen,  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
ihe  happy  re-estabiishment  of  Attiens,  he  made  a  feast,  to  which  all  the  citizens 
without  exception  were  invited.* 

Sparta  could  not  see  without  extreme  affliction  so  glorious  a  revolution.  She 
looked  upou  the  grandeur  and  power  of  a  city,  her  ancient  rival,  and  almost 
continual  enemy,  as  her  own  ruin,  which  made  the  Lacedaemonians  take  the 
mean  resolution  of  avenging  theniselves  at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon  her 
restorer,  by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia.  With  this  view  they  des- 
patched Antalcides  to  Tiribasus.  His  commission  consisted  of  two  principa 
ai  tides.  The  first  was  to  accuse  Conon  to  that  satrap  of  having  defrauded  the 
king  of  tbf^  money,  which  he  had  employed  in  the  re-establishment  of  Athens  ; 
and  of  having  formed  the  design  of  depriving  the  Persians  of  ^olia  and  Ionia, 
and  to  subject  them  anew  to  the  republic  of  Athens,  upon  which  they  had 
formerly  depended  By  the  second,  he  htid  orders  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous proposals  to  Tiribasus  which  his  master  could  desire,  who,  without  giv- 
ing himself  any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to  Asia,  only  stipulated,  that  all 
the  islands  and  other  cities  should  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty.  The  Lacedee- 
monians  thus  ga\e  up  to  the  king,  with  the  greatest  injustice  and  the  utmost 
baseness,  all  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia,  for  whose  liberty  Agesilaus  had  so 
long  fought.  It  is  true,  he  had  no  share  in  this  most  infamous  negotiation  ; 
the  whole  reproach  of  which  ought  to  fall  on  Antalcides,  who,  being  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  king  of  Sparta,  hastened  the  peace  by  all  means,  because  the 
war  augmented  the  authority,  glory,  and  reputation  of  Agesilaus.t 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  had  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time 
to  Tiribasus  ;  and  Conon  was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens.  They  were 
unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposals.  Without  speaking  of  the  interests  of 
the  Greeks  of  Asia,  with  which  they  were  extremely  affected,  they  saw  them- 
selves exposed  by  this  treaty  ;  the  Athenians,  to  the  loss  of  the  isles  ot  Lem- 
no3,  Imbros,  and  Sc3^ros  ;  the  Thebans,  to  abandon  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of 
which  they  were  in  possession,  and  which  would  thereby  regain  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  Argives,  to  renounce  Corinth,  with  the  lossof  Vv^hich  Ai^os 
itself  would  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  attended.  The  deputies  ther'-fore 
withdrew,  without  concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribasus  seized  Conon,  and  put  him  in  prison.  Not  daring  to  declare  openly 
for  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  an  express  order  to  that  purpose,  he  contented 
himself  with  supplying  them  privately  with  considerable  sums  of  money  for  fit- 
ting out  a  fleet,  in  order  that  the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oppose  them.  After  having  taken  these  precautions,  he  set  out  directly 
for  the  court  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  negotiation.  That 
prince  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  directed  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  effect 
its  completion.  Tiribasus  also  laid  before  him  the  accusation  of  Conon  b^  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Some  authors,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  written, 
that  he  was  carried  to  Susa,  and  there  executed  by  the  king's  order.  The  silence 
of  Xenophon,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  in  regard  to  his  death,  makes  it  doubt- 
ful whether  ho  did  not  escape  from  prison,  or  suffer,  as  has  been  said. 

While  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  several  inconsiderable  actions  passed 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  It  was  also  at  the  same  time 
that  EvagD-ras  extended  his  conquest  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  we 
i?hall  soon  treat. 

Tiribasus  at  length,  upon  his  return,  summoned  the  deputies  of  the  Grecian 
fiiies  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  treaty.  It  imported,  that  all  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should  remain  dependent  on  the  king,  and  that  the  rest, 
Rs  \vel!  small  as  great,  should  have  full  possession  of  their  liberty.  The  king 
Cirthcr  reserved  to  himself  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Clazoinenae,  and  left  those 
i>f  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  had  long  apper- 
'jfined.   By  the  same  treaty  he  engaged  to  join  with  such  people  as  came  into 
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it,  in  order  to  make  war  by  sea  and  land  against  all  who  should  refuse  to  agre* 
to  it.     We  have  already  said  that  Sparta  herself  proposed  these  conditions.* 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  rejectee^ 
so  infamous  a  treaty  with  horror.  However,  as  they  were  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted by  domestic  divisions,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  support  a  war  against 
so  powerful  a  prince,  who  threatened  to  fall  with  all  his  forces  vipor  those  who 
should  refuse  to  come  into  this  peace,  they  were  obliged  against  tneir  will  to 
comply  with  it  ;  except  the  Thebans,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it  openly 
at  first,  but  were  at  length  reduced  to  accept  it,  with  the  others,  by  whom  they 
found  themselves  universally  abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions  which  armed  the  Grecian 
cities  against  each  oiher,  and  was  the  end  proposed  by  the  policy  of  Arta- 
lerxes,  in  distributing  sums  of  money  among  the  several  states  ;  invincible  in 
arms,  and  by  the  sword,  but  not  by  the  gold  and  presents  of  the  Persians  ;  so 
much  did  they  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
their  forefathers. 

To  comprehend  rightly  how  much  Sparta  and  Athens  differed  from  what 
they  had  been  in  former  times,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  two  treaties  con- 
cluded between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  ;  the  former  by  Cimon  the  Athenian, 
under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  above  sixty  years  before,  and  the  latter  by  An- 
talcides  the  Lacedsemonian,  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  In  the  first,  Greece 
victorious  and  triumphant,  assures  the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  gives  laws 
to  the  Persians,  imposes  what  conditions  she  pleases,  and  prescribes  bounds 
and  limits,  by  prohibiting  them  to  approach  nearer  to  the  sea  with  their  troops 
than  the  distance  of  three  days  march  ;  or  to  appear  with  vessels  of  war  in 
any  of  the  seas  between  theCyanaean  and  Chalidonian  islands  ;  that  i-s  ic  «ay, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  In  the  second,  on  the  contrary, 
Persia,  grown  haughty  and  imperious,  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  its  conquer- 
ors, in  depriving  them,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  of  their  empire  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  compelling  them  to  abandon  basely  all  the  Greeks  established 
in  those  rich  provinces,  to  subscribe  to  their  own  subjection,  and  to  connne 
themselves  in  their  turn  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Greec^f 

From  whence  can  so  strange  an  alteration  arise  ?  Are  t^re  not  on  both 
eides  the  same  cities,  the  same  people,  the  same  forces,  and  the  same  interest  ? 
No  doubt  there  are  ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  men,  or  rather  they  have  no 
longer  the  same  principles  of  policy.  Let  us  recall  those  happy  times  of 
Greece,  so  glorious  for  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  Persia  came  pouring  like  a 
deluge  upon  this  little  country  with  all  the  forces  of  the  east.  What  was  it 
<hat  rendered  the  two  cities  invincible,  and  superior  to  such  numerous  and 
formidable  armies  ?  Their  union  and  good  understanding.  No  dissendon  be- 
tween the  two  states,  no  jealousy  of  command,  no  private  view  of  interest ;  in 
fine,  no  other  contests  between  them  but  of  honour,  glory,  and  the  love  oi 
their  country. 

To  so  laudable  an  union  may  be  added  an  irreconcileable  hatred  for  the  Per- 
sians, which  became  a  kind  of  nature  in  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most  distin* 
guishing  character  of  that  nation.  It  was  a  capital  crime,  and  punished  with 
death,  only  to  mention  peace,  or  propose  any  accommodation  with  them  :  and 
an  Athenian  mother  was  seen  to  throw  fhe  first  stone  at  her  son,  who  had  dared 
to  make  such  a  motion,  and  to  set  others  the  example  of  stoning  him.  J 

This  strict  union  of  the  two  states,  and  declared  abhorrence  of  the  commion 
enemy,  were  a  long  time  the  potent  barriers  of  their  security,  rendered  them 
invincible,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  source  and  principle  of  ail  the 
glorious  successes  which  raised  fhe  reputation  of  Greece  to  so  high  a  pitch 
But  by  a  misfortune  common  to  the  -nost  flourishing  states,  those  very  sue* 
cesses  became  the  cause  of  its  ruin,  ar  J  prepared  the  way  for  the  disgraces  i! 
experienced  in  the  sequel. 
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Th'jsJe  two  stateS;  which  might  have  carried  their  victoritius  arms  into  the 
fleart  of  Persia,  and  have  attacked  in  their  turn  the  great  king  even  upon  his 
throne  ;  iiiStead  of  forming  in  concert  such  an  enterprise,  which  would  at  once 
have  crowned  them  with  glory,  and  laden  them  with  rches,  have  the  folly  to 
leave  their  common  enemy^  at  repose,  to  embroil  themsi  Ves  with  each  other 
upon  trivial  points  of  honour  and  interests  of  small  importance,  and  to  exhaust 
he  forces  ineffectually  against  themselves,  which  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed solely  against  the  barbarians,  who  could  not  have  resisted  them.  For  it 
IS  remarkable,  that  the  Persians  never  had  any  advantage  over  the  Athenians, 
and  Lacedaemonians,  while  they  united  w^ith  each  other,  and  that  it  was  their 
own  divisions  onl}''  which  supplied  them  with  the  means  to  conquer  both  alter- 
nately,  and  always  the  one  by  the  other.* 

These  divisions  induced  them  to  take  such  measures  a«  neither  Sparta  nor 
Athens  would  ever  have  otherwise  been  capable  of.  We  see  them  both  dis- 
honouring themselves  by  their  mean  and  abject  flatteries,  not  j.ily  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  but  even  of  his  satraps  :  paying  homage  to  them,  earnestly  soliciting 
their  fovour,  cringing  to  them,  and  even  suffering  their  ill  humour ;  and  all 
this  to  obtain  some  aid  of  troops  or  money,  forgetting  that  the  Persians, 
haught}'  and  insolent  to  such  as  seemed  afraid  of  them,  became  timorous  and 
mean  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  despise  them.  But,  in  fine,  what  did 
they  gain  by  all  these  mean  condescensions?  The  treaty  which  gave  occa- 
sion for  these  reflections,  and  will  for  ever  be  the  reproach  of  Sparta  and  Athens 

SECTION  VI. — WAR  OF  ARTAXERXES  AGAINST  EVAGORAS, 

What  I  have  said  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  Greeks  might  have  ren- 
dered themselves  formidable  to  their  enemies,  w^ill  be  more  evident,  if  we 
consider,  on  one  side,  the  diversity  of  people,  and  extent  of  country,  which 
composed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians,  and,  on  the  other,  the  weakness  of 
the  goverr>ment,  incapable  of  animating  so  great  a  mass,  and  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  so  much  business  and  application.  Tn  that  court,  every  thing  was 
determined  by  the  intrigues  of  w^omen,  and  the  cabals  of  favourites,  whose  only 
merit  often  consisted  in  flattering  their  prince,  and  soothing  his  passions.  It 
was  by  their  influence  officers  were  chosen,  and  the  first  dignities  disposed  of; 
by  their  opinion  the  services  of  the  generals  of  armies  were  judged,  and  their 
rewards  decided.  The  sequel  will  show,  that  from  the  same  source  arose  the 
insurrection  of  provinces,  the  distrust  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  governors,  the 
discontent  <'md  consequent  revolt  of  the  best  cflicers,  and  ill  success  of  almost 
all  the  enterprises  that  were  formed. 

Artaxerxes,  having  got  rid  of  the  care  and  perplexity  which  the  war  with  the 
Greeks  had  occasioned,  applied  himself  to  the  terminating  that  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried  on  with  little  vigour,  ana 
turned  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  that  w^ay. 

Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamin,the  capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Cy- 
pru5.  He  was  descended  from  Teucerf  of  Salamin,  who  at  his  return  from 
Troy  built  this  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  country.  His  descendants  had 
reigned  there  from  that  time  ;  but  a  stranger  of  Phoenicia,  having  dispossessed 
liie  lawful  king,  had  taken  his  place,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  the  usurpa- 
tion, had  filled  ihe  city  w^ith  barbarians,  and  subjected  the  whole  island  to  the 
.ting  of  Persia.l 

UiKltr  this  tyrant  Evagoras  was  born.  He  had  been  carefully  educated,  and 
»vas  distinguished  among  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  the  vigour 
01  his  body,  and  more  by  the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners,  which  were 
lb  ;  greatest  ornaments  of  that  age.§  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  greatest 
virtues,  valour,  wisdom,  and  justice,  were  observed  to  brighten  in  him.  He 
afterwards  carried  these  virtues  to  so  conspicuous  a  height,  as  to  give  jealousy 

^  *  Isoc.  in  Paneyyr.  p.  13"?— 137.     In  Piinath.  j..  524,  525. 
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to  those  wlio  governed ;  who  perceived  justly  that  so  shining  a  meril  cou/d  tioi 
continue  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition;  but  his  nnodest3'^,prnbity,and 
integrity,  re-assured  them,  and  they  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  to 
which  he  always  answered  by  an  inviolable  fidelity,  without  ever  meditating 
their  expulsion  from  the  throne  by  violence  or  treachery. 

A  more  justifiable  means  conducted  him  to  it,  Divine  Providence,  as  Iso- 
crates  says,  preparing  the  w^ay  for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens  murdered 
the  person  upon  the  throne,  and  had  contrived  to  sejze  Evagoras,  and  to  nd 
himself  of  him,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself;  but  that  prince  es- 
caping his  pursuit,  retired  to  Solos,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His  banishment  ivas  so  far 
from  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave  him  new  vigour.  Attended  only  with 
fifty  followers,  determined  like  himself  to  conquer  or  die,  he  returned  to  Sa!a- 
min,  and  expelled  the  usurpers,  though  supported  by  the  credit  and  protection 
of  the  king  of  Persia.  Having  re-established  himself  in  Salamin,  he  soon  ren- 
dered his  little  kingdom  most  flourishing,  by  his  application  to  the  relief  of  his 
subjects,  and  by  protecting  them  in  all  things  ;  by  governing  them  with  justice 
and  benevolence  ;  by  making  them  active  and  laborious  ;  by  inspiring  them 
with  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce,  and 
navigation.     He  formed  them  also  for  war,  and  made  them  excellent  soldiers. 

Hb  was  already  very  pow^erful,  and  had  acquired  great  reputation,  when  Co- 
non  the  Athenian  general,  after  his  defeat  at  Egospotamos,  took  refuge  with 
liim  ;  not  thinking  it  possible  to  find  a  safer  asylum  for  himself,  nor  a  more 
powerful  support  of  his  country.*  The  resemblance  of  their  manners  and  sen- 
timents soon  made  them  contract  a  strict  amity  with  each  other,  which  con- 
tinued ever  after,  and  proved  equally  advantageous  to  both.  Conon  was  in 
great  credit  at  the  king  of  Persia's  court,  which  he  employed  with  that  prince, 
l)y  the  means  of  Ctesias  the  physician,  to  accommodate  his  differences  with  his 
host  Evagoras,  and  happily  effected  it.j 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  with  the  noble  design  of  subverting,  or  at  least  of  re 
ducing  the  great  power  of  Sparta,  which  had  rendered  itself  formidable  to  all 
Greece,  concerted  together  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  They 
were  both  citizens  of  Athens  ;  the  latter  by  birth,  and  the  other  by  right  of 
adoption,  which  his  great  services  and  zeal  for  that  republic  merited.  The 
satraps  of  Asia  saw  with  pain  their  country  ravaged  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
«nd  found  themselves  in  great  difficulties,  from  not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist 
them.  Evagoras  remonstrated  to  them,  that  it  w^as  necessary  to  attack  the 
enemy  as  well  by  sea  as  land  ;  and  he  did  not  contribute  a  little,  by  his  influ- 
ence with  the  king  of  Persia,  to  Conon's  being  appointed  general  of  his  fleet. ;J 
The  celebrated  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidos  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  gave  the  mortal  wound  to  that  republic. § 

The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  important  services  Evagoras  and 
Conon  had  rendered  them  with  Artaxerxes,  erected  statues  in  honour  of  them. i! 

Evagoras  on  his  side,  extending  his  conquests  from  city  to  city,  endeavoured 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  island.  The  Cypriots  had  recourse  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  Evagoras,  of 
which  he  apprehended  the  effects,  and  conscious  of  what  importance  it  was  to 
him  to  prevent  an  island's  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  so  favourably 
situated  for  holding  Asia  Minor  in  awe,  promised  them  an  ir.niediate  and  ptnv 
erful  support,  without  declaring  openly  however  against  Evagoras.^ 

Being  employed  elsewhere  by  more  important  affairs,  he  could  not  keep  Lis 
word  with  them  so  soon  as  he  expected,  and  had  engaged.  The  war  of  Cy- 
prus continued  six  years,  and  the  success  with  which  Evagoras  supported  it 
against  the  great  king,  ought  to  have  banished  from  the  Greeks  all  terror  of  the 
Persian  name,  and  united  them  against  the  common  enemy.**     It  is  true,  the 
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succours  sent  byArtaxerxes  till  then  were  very  inconsiderable,  as  they  also 
were  the  two  following  years.  During  all  that  time,  it  was  less  a  real  war,  than 
a  preparation  for  war  :  but  when  he  had  disengaged  himself  from  the  Greeks, 
he  applied  to  it  vigorously,  and  attacked  Evagoras  with  all  his  forces.* 

The  army  by  land,  commanded  by  Orontes,  his  son-in-law,  consisted  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys  ;  of  which 
Tiribasus,  a  person  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  leputation,  was  admiral 
Gaos,  his  son-in-law,  commanded  under  him.  Evagoras  on  his  side  assembled 
as  many  troops  and  ships  as  he  could ;  but  they  were  a  handful  in  comparison 
with  the  formidable  preparations  of  the  Persians.  He  had  a  fleet  of  only  ninety 
galleys,  and  his  army  scarcely  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men.  As  he  had 
abundance  of  light  vessels,  he  laid  snares  for  those  that  carried  the  provisions 
of  the  enemy,  of  v.hich  he  sunk  a  great  number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the 
rest  from  arriving;  which  occasioned  a  famine 'among  the  Persians,  attended 
with  violent  seditions,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  coming  of  fresh 
convoys  from  Cilicia.  Evagoras  strengthened  his  fleet  with  sixty  galleys  which 
he  caused  to  be  built,  and  fifty  sent  him  by  Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  with  all 
the  money  and  corn  he  could  have  occasion  for. 

Evagoras  vvith  his  land  forces  immediately  attacked  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
army  which  was  separate  from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it.  This  first  ac- 
tion was  soon  followed  by  another  at  sea,  in  which  the  Persians  were  worsted 
for  some  time,  till  animated  by  the  warm  reproaches  and  remonstrances  of  their 
admiral,  they  resumed  courage,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Salamin  was 
immed'ately  besieged  by  sea  and  land.  Evagoras,  leaving  the  defence  of  the 
city  to  his  son,  Pythagoras,  quitted  it  in  the  night  with  ten  galleys,  and  sailed 
for  Egypt,  to  engage  the  king  to  support  him  vigorously  against  thecommoii 
enemy.  He  did  not  obtain  from  him  all  the  aid  he  expc  led.  At  his  return, 
be  found  the  city  in  exceeding  distress;  and  finding  himself  without  resource 
or  hope,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  proposals  made  to  him  were,  that 
he  should  abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  except  Salamin,  where  he  should 
content  himself  to  reign;  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king, 
and  remain  in  obedience  to  him,  as  a  servant  to  a  master.  The  extremity  to 
which  he  was  reduced  obliged  him  to  accept  the  other  conditions,  hard  as  they 
were  ;  but  he  could  never  resolve  to  comply  with  the  last,  and  persisted  always 
in  declaring,  that  he  could  only  treat  as  a  king  with  a  king.  Tiribasus,  who 
commanded  the  siege,  would  abate  nothing  of  his  pretensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  colleague's  glory,  had  written  se- 
cretly to  court  against  him,  accusing  him,  among  other  things,  of  forming  de- 
signs against  the  king,  and  strengthened  his  accusation  f"om  his  continuing  to 
hold  a  secret  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  his  manifest  endeavours 
to  make  the  chiefs  of  the  army  his  creatures,  by  means  of  presents,  promises, 
and  a  complacency  of  manners,  not  natural  to  him.  Artaxerxes,  upon  these 
letters,  believed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  a 
conspiracy  ready  to  break  out.  He  despatched  orders  immediately  toOrantes 
to  seize  Tiribasus,  and  send  him  to  court  in  chains,  which  was  instantly  put  in 
execution.  Tiribasus,  upon  his  arrival,  demanded  to  be  brought  to  a  trial  in 
form;  that  the  heads  of  the  accusation  should  be  communicated  to  him,  and 
the  proofs  and  witnesses  produced.  The  king,  employed  in  other  cares,  had 
no  leisure  at  that  time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 

Orontes  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  that  the  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  discontented  with  the  removal  of  Tiribasus, 
quitted  the  service,  and  refused  to  obey  him,  was  afraid  that  affairs  would  take 
a  bad  turn  with  regard  to  him.  He  therefore  caused  Evagoras  to  be  spoken 
to  privately  ;  the  negotiation  was  resumed  ;  the  offers  made  at  first  by  the  lat- 
ter Avere  accepted  ;  and  the  mortifying  article,  which  had  prevented  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  retrenched.  The  siege  was  raised  in  consequence.  Eva- 
goras continued  king  of  Salamin  only,  and  engaged  tD  pay  an  annual  tribute.t 
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It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  the  cGncIusion 
of  the  treaty  ;  for  his  death  is  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  5632.  His  old 
age  was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquillity  never  interrupted  with  sick- 
ness or  disease,  the  usual  efi'ect  of  a  sober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles  his 
eldest  son  succeeded  him,  and  inherited  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  throne.  He 
celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  discourse  entitled 
Evagoras,  composed  by  Isocrates,  to  inspire  the  young  king  with  the  desire  of 
imitating  the  example  of  his  father,  and  from  which  I  have  extracted  the  sub 
sequent  eulogium,  served  for  his  funeral  oration.  He  also  addressed  ano'.hef 
tract  to  Nicocles,  which  bears  his  name,  wherein  he  gives  him  admirable  pre- 
cepts for  governing  well.  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  speak  farther  of 
them  afterwards. 

EULOGY  ABTD  CHARACTER  OF  EVAGORAS. 

Though  Evagoras  was  king  of  only  a  small  state,  Isocrates,  who  was  well 
able  to  judge  of  virtue  and  merit,  compares  him  with  the  most  powerful  mon- 
archs,  and  proposes  him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  good  king  ;  convinced  that 
not  the  extent  of  provinces,  but  extent  of  mind  and  greatness  of  soul,  constitute 
great  princes.  He  does  in  fact  point  out  to  us  many  qualities  truly  royal  in 
him,  and  which  ought  to  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  merit.* 

Evagoras  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes  who  believe,  that  to  reign, 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  of  royal  blood  :  and  that  the  birth  which  gives  a  right  to 
the  crown, gives  also  the  merit  and  qualities  necessary  for  wp^ring  it  with  ho- 
nour. He  did  not  imagine,  that^t  could  be  supposed,  as  every  other  condition 
and  station  of  life  made  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  necessaiy  to  its  success,  that 
the  art  of  reigning,  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  all,  should  require  no 
pains  and  preparation  for  its  attainment.  He  came  into  the  \vorld  wiih  tlie 
most  happy  dispositions  :  a  great  fund  of  genius,  an  easy  conception,  a  lively 
and  instant  penetration  which  nothing  escaped,  a  solidity  of  judgment  that  im- 
mediately resolved  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  :  qualities  which  might 
seem  to  dispense  with  all  study  and  application  ;  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  without  talents,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  sirpply  by  study  what  he 
might  want  by  nature,  he  neglected  no  means  for  the  embellishment  of  his 
mind,  and  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  improve  himself,  by  re- 
flecting, meditating  on,  and  consulting  the  judgment  and  merit  of  others. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  greatest  care  and  application  was  to  know 
mankind,  in  which  the  ability  of  a  prince,  and  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  principally  consists.  He  had  no  doubt  prepared  himself  for  that  sci- 
ence by  the  study  ( f  history,  which  gives  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  it,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches  us  what  the  men  are  with  whom  wc 
live,  by  what  they  have  been  in  other  ages.  But  we  study  men  quite  difterentlj 
in  themselves  ;  by  their  manners,  characters,  conduct,  and  actions.  The  love 
of  the  commonwealth  rendered  attentive  to  all  persons  who  were  capable  of 
serving  o^  injuring  it.  He  applied  himself  to  the  discoveiy  of  their  most  secref 
inclinations  and  principles  of  action,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  their  different 
talents  and  degrees  of  capacity,  in  order  to  assign  to  each  his  proper  post,  to 
bestow  authority  according  to  merit,  and  to  make  the  private  and  public  good 
promote  each  other.  He  neither  rewarded  nor  punished  his  subjects,  says  Iso 
crates,  from  the  report  of  others,  but  solely  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  ex 
perience  of  thetn  ;  and  neither  the  virtues  of  the  good,  nor  the  vices  of  the  bad, 
escaped  his  inquiry  and  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  seldom  found  in  those  who  possess  the  first  rank  in 
authority,  especially  when  they  believe  themselves  capal)]e  of  governing  alone ; 
I  mean,  a  wonderful  docility  and  attention  to  the  opinion  of  others,  which  arose 
from  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abilities.  With  his  great  qualities,  he  did  not  seent» 
to  have  occasion  for  recourse  to  the  counsel  of  others,  and  nevertheless  made 
DO  resolution,  and  formed  no  enterprise,  without  having  first  consulted  the  wise 
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ptrsons  whom  he  had  placed  about  him  in  his  court;  insteaa  of  which,  pride 
and  presumption,  the  latent  poisons  of  sovereign  power,  incline  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  arrive  at  thrones,  either  to  ask  no  advice  at  all,  or  not  to 
lollow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  the  excellent  m  every  form  of  government  and  pri- 
vate condition  in  life,  he  proposed  the  uniting  of  all  their  high  qualities  and  great 
advantages  in  himself;  affable  and  popular  as  in  a  republican  state  ;  grave 
and  serious  as  in  the  councils  of  the  aged  and  the  senate  ;  steady  and  decisive 
as  monarchy  after  mature  deliberation ;  a  profound  politician  hj  the  extent 
and  rectitude  of  his  views ;  an  accomplished  warrior,  from  intrepid  valour  in 
battle,  directed  by  a  wise  moderation  ;  a  good  father,  a  good  relation,  a  good 
triend ;  and  what  crowns  all  his  praise,  in  every  circumstance  of  his  character, 
ilways  great,  and  always  himself. 

He  supported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  with  an  air  of  pride  and  haughtiness, 
but  by  a  serenity  of  aspect,  and  a  mild  and  easy  majesty,  resulting  from  innate 
virtues,  and  the  evidence  of  a  good  conscience.  He  won  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  by  his  liberality,  and  conquered  others  by  a  greatness  of  soul,  to  which 
ihey  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  and  admiration. 

But  what  was  most  royal  in  him,  and  attracted  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
subjects,  neighbours,  and  even  enemies,  was  his  sincerity,  faith,  and  regard  to 
all  his  engagements  ;  and  his  hatred,  or  rather  detestation,  for  all  dec^eit,  false- 
hood, and  fraud.  A  single  word  on  his  side  had  as  much  regard  paid  to  it  as 
the  most  sacred  oath  ;  and  it  was  universally  known,  that  nothing  was  capable 
of  inducing  him  to  violate  it  in  the  least  circumstance  whatever. 

It  was  by  all  these  excellent  qualities  that  he  effectually  reformed  the  city 
of  Salamin,  and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  its  affairs  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  found  it  gross,  savage  and  barbarous,  without  any  taste  either  for  learning, 
commerce,  or  arms.  What  cannot  a  prince  do,  who  loves  his  people,  and  is 
beloved  by  them  ;  who  believes  himself  great  and  powerful  only  to  render  them 
happy  ;  and  knows  how  to  set  a  just  value  upon  and  do  honour  to  their  labours, 
industry,  and  merit  of  every  kind!  He  had  not  been  many  years  upon  the 
throne,  before  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  navigation,  and  military  discipline, 
were  seen  to  flourish  at  Salamin  ;  in  so  much  that  the  city  did  not  give  place 
to  the  most  opulent  of  Greece. 

Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praises  he  gives  Evagoras,  of  which  I  have 
nn\y  extracted  a  part,  far  from  exaggerating  any  thing ,he  always  falls  short  of 
truth.  To  what  can  we  attribute  a  reign  so  wise,  so  just,  so  moderate,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  and  in  promoting  the  public 
good  ?  The  condition  of  Evagoras,  before  he  came  to  govern,  seems  to  me  to 
have  contributed  very  much  to  it.  He  being  born  a  prince,  and  having  never 
experienced  any  other  condition  than  that  of  master  and  sovereign,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  great  obstacles  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties  of  that  high 
station.  Evagoras,  who  came  into  the  w^orid  under  a  tyrant,  had  long  obeyed 
before  he  commanded.  He  had  borne,  in  a  private  and  dependent  life,  the 
yoke  of  an  absolute  and  despotic  power.  He  had  seen  himself  exposed  to 
envy  and  calumny,  and  had  been  in  danger  for  his  merit  and  virtue.  Such  a 
prince  had  only  to  be  told,  upon  his  ascending  the  throne,  what  was  said  to  the 
emperor  Trajan  :  "You  have  not  always  been  what  you  now  are.  Adversity 
has  prepared  you  to  make  a  good  use  of  power.  You  have  lived  long  among 
us,  and  like  us.  You  have  been  in  danger  under  bad  princes.  You  have  trem 
bled  for  yourself,  and  known  by  experience  how  virtue  and  innocence  have 
been  treated."*  What  he  had  personally  suffered,  what  he  had  feared  foi 
himsei^  or  others,  what  he  had  seen  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  the  conduct  cf 
his  predecessors,  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  taught  him  all  his  duty.  It  sufficed 
tj  tell  him,  what  the  emperor  Galba  told  Piso,  when  he  adopted  him  his  asso- 


*   Q,uarn  utile  est  ad  usum  secundoriTm  per  adversa  v-enisse  !      Vixisti  nobiscum,  periclitatus  et.timuisti 
9'<e  tunc  «rat  innocenlium  vita  scis,  et  expertus  es. — Plia.  in  Paneeyr. 
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date  in  the  empire :  "  Remember  wliat  you  condemijed  or  applauded  in  prin- 
ces, when  you  were  a  private  man.  You  have  only  to  consult  the  judgment 
jrou  then  passed  upon  them,  and  to  act  conformably  to  it,  for  your  instruction 
m  the  art  of  reigning  well."* 

TRIAL  OF  TIRIBASUS. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Tiribasus,  having  been  accused  by  Orontes  of 
forming  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chaies.  Gnos, 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  apprehending  thti;  Arta- 
serxes  ?yould  involve  him  in  the  affair  with  his  father-in-law,  and  cause  him  to 
be  put  to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  conceived  that  he  bad  no  other  means 
for  his  security  than  an  open  revolt.  He  was  v^ry  well  beloved  by  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  all  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  particularly  devoted  to  him.  With- 
out loss  of  time  he  sent  deputies  to  Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  him  against  the  king  of  Persia.  He  also  solicited  the  Lacedap 
monians  warmly  to  come  into  that  league,  with  assurances  of  making  theni 
masters  of  all  Greece,  and  of  establishing  universally  their  form  of  government, 
at  which  they  had  long  seemed  to  aspire.  They  listened  favourably  to  these 
proposals,  and  embraced  with  joy  this  occasion  of  taking  up  arms  against 
Artaxerxes,  especially  as  the  peace  they  had  concluded  with  him,  by  which 
they  had  given  up  the  Greeks  of  Asia  had  covered  them  with  shame,  and 
filled  them  with  remorse. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Cyprus,  he  thought  of 
concluding  also  the  afl"air  of  Tiribasus.  He  was  so  just  as  to  appoint  for  th?t 
purpose  three  commissioners,  who  were  great  lords  of  Persia  of  distinguished 
probity,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  his  court.  The  afiair  came  to  an  ex- 
amination, and  a  hearing  on  both  sides.  For  so  considerable  a  crime  as  that 
of  having  conspired  against  the  king's  person,  no  other  proofs  were  produced 
than  the  letters  of  Orontes  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  declared  enemy,  studious  to 
supplant  his  rival.  Orontes  was  m  hopes,  from  his  influence  at  court,  that  the 
affair  would  not  have  been  discussed  in  the  usual  form,  and  that  upon  the  me- 
morial sent  by  him,  the  accused  would  have  been  condemned  without  farther 
examination.  But  this  was  not  the  custom  with  the  Persians.  By  an  anciently- 
established  regulation,  to  which  among  other  privileges  they  had  a  right  by 
birth,  no  person  was  ever  to  be  condemned,  without  being  first  heard  and  con- 
fronted  with  his  accusers.  This  was  granted  to  Tiribasus,  who  answered  to 
all  the  articles  of  the  letter.  As  to  his  connivance  with  Evagoras,  the  treaty 
itself  concluded  bj'  Orontes  was  his  apology  ;  as  it  was  absolutely  the  same 
which  that  prince  had  proposed  to  him,  except  a  condition  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  his  master.  As  to  his  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  glorious  treaty  which  he  had  made  them  enter  into,  sufficiently  explained 
whether  his  own  or  the  king's  interests  were  his  motives  for  it.  He  did  not 
deny  his  influence  in  the  army  ;  but  apprehended  it  had  not  been  long  a  crime 
to  be  beloved  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  ;  and  concluded  his  defence,  in  re- 
presenting the  long  services  he  had  rendered  the  king,  with  inviolable  fidelity; 
and  especially  his  good  fortune  in  having  formerly  saved  his  life,  when  he  was 
hunting,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  devoured  by  two  lions.  The  three  com- 
missioners were  unanimous  in  declaring  Tiribasus  innocent.  The  king  re- 
stored him  to  his  former  favour  ;  snd  justly  enraged  at  the  black  design  cf 
Orontes,  let  the  whole  weight  of  h,s  indignation  fall  upon  him.  A  single  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  against  informers  convicted  of  falsehood,  would  for  ever 
shut  the  door  against  calumny.  How  many  innocent  persons  have  been  de- 
stroyed for  want  of  observing  this  rule,  which  even  the  pagans  considered  as 
the  basis  of  all  justice,  and  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity!! 

*  Utilissimua  quidem  ac  brevissimus  bonarum  malarumque  rerum  dcleoliit,  cogitare  quid  aut  nolueris  suk 
alio  principe,  aut  volueris. — Tacit.  Hist.  1    i.  c.  iTi. 

t  Diodorus  defers  the  decision  of  thif  nffj''-  \ill  after  the  war  with  the  Hadtisians,  of  wbjch  we  shiU 
lOQO  jpeak  ;  th's  gecns  \ery  improbable 
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SECTION  VII. — THE  EXPEDITION  OF  ARTAXERXES  AGAINST  THE  CADUSIANS. 
HISTORY  OF  DATAMES  THE  CARIAN. 

When  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian  war,  he  entered  upon  finoihef 
against  the  Cadusians,  who  it  is  probable  had  revolted,  and  refused  to  pa}'  the 
customary  tribute  ;  for  authors  say  nothing  of  the  occasion  of  this  war.  Those 
people  inhabited  part  of  the  mountain^situated  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
seas  in  the  north  of  Media.  The  soil  there  is  so  ungrateful,  and  so  ill-adapted 
for  cultivation,  that  no  corn  is  sown  upon  it.  The  people  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind.  Inured  from  their  infancy  to 
a  hard  and  laborious  life,  they  looked  upon  dangers  and  fatigues  as  nothing  ; 
and  for  that  reason  made  excellent  soldiers.  The  king  marched  against  them 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thou- 
sand horse.     Tiribasus  was  with  him  in  this  expedition.* 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country,  when  his  army  suffered 
extremely  by  famine.  The  troops  could  find  nothing  to  sffbsist  upon  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  other  places,  the  ways  being  difficult 
and  impracticable.  The  whole  camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  beasts  of 
burden ;  which  soon  became  so  scarce,  that  the  head  of  an  ass  was  valued  at 
sixty  drachmas,!  and  was  very  difficult  to  be  obtained  at  that  price.  The  king's 
table  itself  began  to  fall  short,  and  only  a  few  horses  remained,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  entirely  consumed. 

In  this  melancholy  conjuncture,  Tiribasus  contrived  a  stratagem,  which  saved 
the  king  and  army.  The  Cadusians  had  two  kings,  who  were  encamped  sepa- 
rately with  their  troops.  Tiribasus,  who  took  care  to  be  informed  of  all  that 
passed,  had  been  apprised  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding  between  them, 
and  that  their  jealousy  of  each  other  prevented  their  acting  in  concert,  as  they 
should  have  done.  After  having  communicated  his  design  to  Artaxerxes,  he 
went  himself  to  one  of  the  kings,  and  despatched  his  son  to  the  other.  They 
each  of  them  informed  the  king  to  whom  they  applied,  that  the  other  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  Artaxerxes  privately,  and  advised  him  to  lose  no  time, 
but  to  make  his  peace  directly,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  it  might  be  the 
more  advantageous  ;  promising  to  assist  them  with  all  their  influence.  The 
fraud  succeeded.  The  pagans  thought  it  no  crime  to  use  it  with  enemies.| 
Ambassadors  set  out  from  both  princes,  with  Tiribasus  and  his  son  in  their 
company. 

As  this  double  negotiation  lasted  some  time,  Artaxerxes  began  to  suspect 
Tiribasus  ;  and  his  enemies  taking  that  opportunity,  forgot  nothing  to  his  preju- 
dice that  might  ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion.  That  prince  already  repented 
the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him,  and  thereby  gave  room  for  those  who 
envied  him  to  vent  their  calumnies  and  invectives.  Upon  what  does  the  for- 
tuns  of  the  most  faithful  subjects  depend  with  a  credulous  and  suspicious  prince? 
While  thib  passed,  Tiribasus  arrived  on  his  side,  and  his  son  on  the  other,  each 
with  ambassadors  from  the  Cadusians.  The  treaty  being  concluded  with  both 
parties,  and  the  peace  made,  Tiribasus  became  more  powerful  than  ever  in  his 
master's  favour,  and  returned  with  him. 

The  king's  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  admired.  Neither  the  gold 
with  whicn  he  was  covered,  his  purple  robes,  nor  the  jewels  that  glittered  ail 
over  him,  and  were  worth  thirty-six  millions  o^livres,§  prevented  his  taking  an 
equal  share  in  every  fatigue  with  the  meanest  soldier.  He  -v^as  seen  with  hia 
quiver  at  his  back,  and  his  shield  on  his  arm,  to  dismount  from  his  horse  and 
march  foremost  in  those  rugged  and  difficult  countries.  The  soldiers  observ- 
ing his  patience  and  fortitude,  and  animated  by  his  example,  became  so  cheer- 
ful that  they  seemed  rather  to  fly  than  walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of 
his  palaces,  where  the  gardens  were  in  admirable  order,  and  there  was  a  park 

»    i'li.v  in  Artiy.  p.  1023,  ll>24.  t  Nearly  six  dollars. 

■.•,...,        r    -.  •;•  i?  .u  ■■  I)  I'   iiriiiiat  f — Virgil  j  About  twelve  hundred  thousand  doliaM 
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of  great  extent  and  well  planted,  which  was  the  more  surprising,  as  the  whoYe 
country  about  it  was  entirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees.  As  it  was  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  excessively'  cold,  he  gave  the  soldiers  permission  to  cut 
down  the  wood  in  this  park,  without  excepting  the  finest  trees,  either  pines  or 
cypresses.  But  the  soldiers  being  unwilling  to  fell  timber  of  such  exceeding 
beauty  and  stateliness,  the  king  took  an  axe,  and  began  by  cutting  the  finest 
and  largest  tree  himself;  after  which  the  troops  spared  none,  cut  down  all  the 
wood  they  wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as  were  necessary  to  their  passing 
the  night  without  any  inconvenience.  When  we  reflect  how  much  value  great 
persons  generally  set  upon  their  gardens  and  houses  of  pleasure,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  generosity  of  Artaxerxes  in  making  this  sacrifice,  which  argued 
a  very  laudable  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  sensibility  for  the  distresses  and  suf- 
ferings of  his  soldiers.     But  he  did  not  always  support  that  character. 

The  king  had  lost  in  this  enterprise  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops,  and 
almost  all  his  horses ;  and  as  he  imagined  that  he  was  despised  upon  that  ac- 
count, and  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  he  became  very  much  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  them 
in  the  emotions  of  his  wrath,  and  more  out  of  distrust,  and  the  fear  of  their 
attempting  something  against  him  ;  for  fear,  in  a  suspicious  prince  is  a  very  de- 
structive and  bloody  passion ;  whereas  true  courage  is  gentle,  humane*  and 
averse  to  all  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

One  of  the  principal  officers  who  perished  in  this  expedition  against  the  Ca- 
dusians,  was  Camisares,  by  nation  a  Carian,  and  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a 
province  enclosed  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  His  son  Datames  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  government,  which  was  given  him  in  consideration  of  the 
good  services  he  had  also  rendered  the  king  in  the  same  expedition.  He  was 
the  greatest  captain  of  his  time  ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  has  given  us  his 
life,  does  not  prefer  Amilcar  and  Hannibal  to  him  among  the  barbarians.  1( 
appears  from  his  history  of  it,  that  no  one  ever  excelled  him  in  boldness,  va- 
lour, and  ability  in  inventing  schemes  and  stratagems,  in  activity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs,  in  presence  of  mind  to  resolve  in  the  heat  of  action,  and  to 
find  resources  upon  the  most  desperate  occasions  ;  in  a  word,  in  every  thing 
that  regards  military  knowledge.  It  seems  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
having  acquired  a  more  illustrious  name,  but  a  noble  theatre,  and  more  exalled 
occasions  ;  and  perhaps  a  historian  to  have  given  a  more  extensive  narration 
of  his  exploits  :  for  Cornelius  Nepos,  according  to  his  general  plan,  could  not 
relate  them  but  in  a  very  succinct  manner.* 

He  began  to  distinguish  himself  particularly  by  the  execution  of  a  commis- 
sion that  was  given  him  to  reduce  Thyus,  a  very  powerful  prince,  and  gover- 
nor of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  revolted  against  the  king.  As  he  w^as  his  near 
relation,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  at  first  to  try  methods  of  lenity  and 
reconciliation,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life,  through  the  treachery  of  Thyus, 
by  the  ambuscades  he  laid  for  him.  Having  escaped  so  great  a  danger,  he  at- 
tacked him  with  open  force  ;  though  he  saw  himself  abandoned  by  Ariobar- 
zanes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  all  Phrygia,  whom  jealousy  prevented  from 
giving  him  aid.  He  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  children  ;  and 
Knowing  with  what  joy  the  king  would  receive  the  news,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  it  the  more  sensible  by  the  pleasure  of  a  surprise.  He  set  out  with  his 
illustrious  prisoner,  without  giving  the  court  any  advice,  and  made  great 
marches,  to  prevent  its  being  known  from  rumour  before  his  arrival.  When 
he  came  to  Susa,  he  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very  singular  manner.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  very  tall  stature,  of  a  haggard  and  terrible  aspect,  a  black  complex- 
ion, with  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  very  long.  He  dressed  him  in  a  mag 
nificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  gold  about  his  neck  and  arms,  and 
added  to  this  equipage  all  the  ornaments  of  a  king,  as  he  in  fact  was.  For 
hhnself,  in  the  gross  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  clad  liKe  a  hunter,  he  led  Thyiv! 


Cop.  Nep  in  Vit.  D«tami«. 
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aDon  the  left  in  a  leash,  like  a  wild  beast  that  had  been  taken  in  the  s^iare. 
1  he  noveltj^  of  the  sight  drew  the  whole  city  after  it ;  but  nobody  was  so 
much  surprised  and  pleased  as  the  king,  when  he  saw  them  approach  in  that 
pleasant  masquerade.  The  rebellion  of  a  prince,  very  powerful  in  his  coun- 
try, had  given  Artaxerxes  great  and  just  alarm  ;  and  he  did  not  expect  tc 
have  seen  him  so  soon  in  his  hands.  So  sudden  and  successful  an  execution 
gave  him  a  higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit  of  Datames. 

To  express  his  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal  share  in  the  command  of 
the  army  designed  against  Egypt,  with  Pharnabasus  and  Tithraustes,  the  two 
principal  persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed  him  general-in-chief,  when 
be  recalled  Pharnabasus. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  that  expedition,  Artaxerxes 
ordered  him  to  march  directly  against  Aspis,  who  had  made  the  country  re- 
volt, which  he  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia.  The  com- 
mission was  of  little  importance  to  an  officer  who  had  been  appointed  general, 
and  besides  very  dangerous,  because  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
enemy  into  a  very  remote  country.  The  king  soon  perceived  his  error,  and 
countermanded  him  :  but  Datames  had  set  out  directly  with  a  handful  of  men, 
and  marched  night  and  day ;  judging  that  diligence,  without  a  great  number 
of  troops,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  surprise  and  vanquish  the  enemy.  It 
happened  according  to  his  expectation  ;  and  the  couriers  despatched  by  the 
king,  met  Aspis  in  chains  upon  the  road  to  Susa. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  court  but  Datames.  It  was  not  known  which  to 
admire  most,  his  ready  obedience,  his  wise  and  enterprising  bravery,  t>r  his  ex- 
traordinary success.  So  glorious  a  reputation  gave  offence  to  the  courtiers  in 
power.  Enemies  in  secret  to  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  contrariety  of  in- 
terests, and  a  competition  in  their  pretensions,  they  united  together  against  a  su- 
perior merit,  which  reproached  their  defects,  and  was  therefore  a  crime  in  their 
acceptation.  They  conspired  to  ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion,  and  succeeded 
but  too  well.  As  they  besieged  him  perpetually,  and  he  was  not  upon  his  guard 
against  persons  who  appeared  so  well  affected  to  his  service,  they  inspired 
him  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  most  zealous  and 
faithful  of  his  officers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of  the  highest  posts  at  the 
court,  apprised  him  of  what  passed,  and  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him,  and  had  already  sunk  his  credii  considerably^  with  the 
king.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  the  Egyptian  expedition,  with  which 
he  was  charged,  should  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find  himself  exposed  to 
great  dangers  :  that  it  was  the  custom  with  kings  to  attribute  good  successes 
to  themselves  and  their  auspicious  fortune  only,  and  to  impute  the  bad  to  the 
faults  of  their  generals,  for  which  they  were  responsible  at  the  peril  of  their 
heads  :  that  he  ran  the  greater  risk,  as  all  that  were  about  the  king's  person, 
and  had  any  ascendant  over  him,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  had  sworn 
his  destruction.* 

Upon  this  advice,  Datames  resolved  to  quit  the  king's  service,  though  with 
out  doing  any  thing  hitherto  contrary  to  the  fidelity  he  owed  him.  He  left  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Magnesia,  departed  with  his  own 
troops  for  Cappadocia,  seized  Paphlagonia  which  joined  it,  allied  himself  se- 
cretly with  Ariobarzanes,  raised  troops,  took  possession  of  fortresses,  and  put 
good  garrisons  in  them.  He  received  advice  that  the  Pisidians  were  arming 
against  him.  He  did  not  wait  their  coming  on,  but  made  his  army  march 
thither  under  the  command  of  his  youngest  son,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
killed  in  battle.  However  lively  his  affliction  might  be  upon  that  occasion, 
^e  concealed  his  death,  lest  the  bad  news  should  discourage  his  troops.    When 

♦  Doceteum  magno  fore  in  perlculo,  siquid,  illo  imperante,  in  Eg-ypto  advcrsl  accidisset.  Namqiie  earn 
^se  consuetudinern  rejucn,  ut  casus  adrersos  homiiiil/iis  tribuaat,  secundos  forlunai  suas  ;  quo  facile  ficfii  e* 
iipellantorad  eorum  peruiciem,  quorum  ductu  res  male  gestaa  nuncientur.  Ilium  hoc  snajore  fore  ia  dt* 
"m'lnu.  Qiy.4   auibtis  rex  nia«im«  nbediat,  eos  h»beat  inimicissimos. — Corp.  Nen. 
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he  approached  near  the  enemy,  his  tirst  care  ivas  to  take  possession  of  an  ad 
vantageous  post.  Mithrobarzanes,his  father-in-law,  n  ho  commanded  the  lorse, 
believing  his  son  entirely  ruined,  determined  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Data, 
mes,  without  concern  or  emotion,  caused  a  rumoui  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
army,  that  it  was  only  a  stratagem  concerted  between  him  and  his  lather-in- 
law,  and  foliovv'ed  him  close,  as  if  he  designed  to  put  his  troops  in  a  position  for 
charging  the  enemy  in  two  different  attacks.  This  artifice  was  attended  with  all 
the  success  he  expected  from  it.  When  they  joined  battle,  Mithrobarzanes  was 
treated  as  an  enemy  on  both  sides,  aiid  cut  to  pieces  with  his  troops.  The 
army  of  the  Pisidians  was  put  to  flight,  and  left  Datames  master  of  the  field, 
and  of  all  the  rich  booty  found  in  the  camp  of  the  conquered.* 

Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  against  the  king,  the  actions  we 
have  related  being  only  against  governors,  with  whom  he  might  have  particu- 
lar differences,  which  we  have  observed  before  was  very  common.  His  own 
eldest  son,  called  Scismas,  made  himself  his  accuser,  and  discovered  his  whole 
design  to  ihe  king.  Artaxerxes  wao  highly  apprehensive  of  the  consequence. 
He  knew  all  the  merit  of  this  new  enem}^,  and  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any 
enterprise  without  having  maturely  considered  all  its  consequences,  and  taken 
Hie  necessary  measures  to  secure  its  success  ;  and  that  hitherto  the  execution 
3ad  always  answered  the  wisdom  of  his  projects.  He  sent  an  army  against 
aim  into'Cappadocia,  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand 
of  which  were  hqrse,  all  commanded  by  Autophradates.  The  troops  of  Da- 
tames did  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  king's :  so  that  he  had  no 
resource  but  in  himself,  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  happy  situation  of 
the  post  he  had  chosen;  for  in  that  consisted  his  chief  excellence  ;  no  captain 
having  better  known  how  to  takt?  advantage  and  choose  his  ground,  when  he 
was  to  draw  up  an  army  in  battle. 

His  post,  as  I  have  observed,  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  pitched  upon  a  situation  where  they  could  not  surround  him;  where, 
upon  the  least  movement  they  made,  he  could  come  to  blows  with  them  with 
very  considerable  advantage ;  and  where,  had  they  resolved  to  fight,  their 
odds  in  number  would  have  been  absolutely  useless  to  them.  Autophradates 
well  knevv',  that  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  he  ought  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  in  such  a  conjuncture  :  but  he  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
much  to  his  dishonour,  with  so  numerous  an  army,  to  make  choice  of  a  retreat, 
or  to  continue  any  longer  inactive  before  a  handful  of  enemies.  He  therefore 
gave  the  signal.  The  first  attack  was  violent ;  but  the  troops  of  Autophradates 
soon  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  routed.  The  victor  pursued  them  for  some 
time  with  great  slaughter.  There  were  only  a  thousand  men  killed  on  the  side 
of  Datames. 

Several  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes,  were  fought  afterwards,  in  which  the 
latter  was  always  victorious  ;  because,  perfectly  knowing  the  country,  and  suc- 
ceeding especially  in  the  stratagems  of  war,  he  always  posted  himself  advan* 
tageously,  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  difficult  ground,  from  whence  they  could 
not  extricate  themselves  without  loss.  Autophradates,  seeing  all  his  endea 
vours  ineffectual,  and  his  supplies  entirely  exhausted,  and  despairing  of  ever  he^ 
ing  able  to  subject  by  force  so  artful  and  valiant  an  enemy,  entreated  an  accom- 
modation, and  proposed  to  him  his  being  restored  to  the  king's  favour  upor* 
honourable  conditions.  Datames  was  not  ignorant,  that  there  was  little  secu- 
rity for  him  in  such  a  choice,  because  princes  are  seldom  reconciled  in  earned 
with  a  subject  who  has  failed  in  his  obedience,  and  to  whom  they  sec  them- 
selves  in  some  sort  obliged  to  submit.  However,  as  oniy  do -pair  had  hurried 
him  into  the  revolt,  and  he  had  always  retained  at  heart  sentiments  of  zeai. 
and  affection  for  his  prince,  he  accepted  the  offers  with  joy,  Mhich  would  put 
an  end  to  the  violent  condition  his  misfortune  had  engaged  him  in,  and  af- 
ford him  the  means  o     -eturning  to  his  duty,  and  of  employing  his  talents  fof 
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the  service  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  were  due.  He  promised  lo  send  de- 
puties to  the  king  ;  upon  which  ensued  a  cessation  of  arms  ;  and  Autophra- 
dates  retired  into  Phrygia,  which  was  his  government. 

Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxerxes,  furiously  enraged  against  him,  had 
changed  the  esteem  and  affection  he  formerly  professed  for  him,  into  an  impla- 
cable hatred.  Finding  himself  incapable  of  conquering  him  by  the  force  of 
arms,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  employ  artifice  and  treachery  :  means  unworthy 
of  every  man  of  honour,  and  much  more  so  of  a  prince.  He  hired  several  mur- 
derers to  assassinate  him  ;  but  Datames  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  their  ambus- 
cades. At  length  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Aripbarzanes,  to  whom  the  king 
had  made  magnificent  promises,  if  he  could  deliver  him  from  so  formidable 
an  enemy,  having  insinuated  himself  into  his  friendship,  and  having  long 
treated  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  entire  fidelity  to  acquire  his  confi- 
dence, took  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity  when  he  was  alone,  and 
stabbed  him  with  his  sword  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself. 

Thus  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  snares  of  a  pretended  friendship,  who  had 
always  thought  it  his  honour  to  observe  the  most  inviolable  fidelity,  in  regard 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  any  engagements.*  Happy  had  he  always  prided 
himself  also  upon  being  as  faithful  a  subject,  as  he  was  a  true  friend,  and  if 
he  had  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  heroic  quali- 
ties, by  the  ill  use  he  made  of  them,  which  neither  the  fear  of  disgrace,  tiie 
injustice  of  those  who  envied  him,  the  ingratitude  of  his  master  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  him,  nor  any  other  pretext,  could  sufficiently  authorise.! 

I  am  surprised  that,  comparable  as  he  was  to  the  greatest  persons  of  anti- 
quity, he  had  remained  in  a  manner  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion.  Ili- 
great  actions  and  exploits  are,  however,  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  history  ; 
for  it  is  in  such  small  bodies  of  troops  as  those  of  Datames,  that  the  whole  soul 
is  exerted,  in  which  the  highest  prudence  is  shown,  in  which  chance  has  no 
share,  and  the  abilities  of  a  general  appear  in  their  full  li^ht. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
HiSTORir  or  socnjLTJEis  ^isB.iJyau'D, 

As  the  death  of  Socrate.s  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  of  antiquit>  , 
!  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  treat  that  subject  with  ajl  the  extent  it  de- 
serves. In  this  view  I  shall  premise  some  things,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
reader's  having  a  just  idea  of  this  prince  of  philosophers 

Two  authors  will  supply  me  principally  with  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this 
subject,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  both  disciples  of  Socrates.  It  is  to  them  tlu^t 
posterity  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  discourses,  that  philosopher  having  left 
nothing  in  writing,  and  for  an  ample  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
condemnation  and  death. |  Plato  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  and  re- 
/■ates,  in  his  Apology,  the  manner  of  the  accusation  and  defence  of  Socrates, 
in  his  Criton,  his  refusal  to  make  his  escape  out  of  prison;  in  his  Phaedon,  hia 
admirable  dPscourse  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  his  death.  Xenophon  was  absent  at  that  time,  and  upon  his  return 
^Iter  the  expedition  of  young  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes :  so  that  he 
v.'rote  his  Apology  of  Socrates  only  upon  the  report  of  others ;  but  his  actions 
and  discourses,  in  his  four  books  of  memorable  things,  he  repeats  from  his  own 

*  Ita  vir,  qui  multos  consilio,  neminem  perfidia  ceperat,  simulata  capitis  estamicitia. — Corn.  Ncp. 

I  This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Rollin's  may  do  very  well  in  France,  where  implicit  obedience  to  the  g^rand  mon 

roll  is  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  it  has  too  much  of  that  exploded   absurdity,  passive  obedience,  founded 

ia  an  erroneous  acceptation  of  religion,  to  be  admitted  in  a  free   nation  ;  where,  by  the  maxims  of  the  law, 

&Dd  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  subject  in  many  instances  is  dispensed  from  his  obedience,  atid 

may  defend  himself,  even  in  arms,  against  his  prince  ;  viz.  in  cases  of  life  and  liberty. —  Translator. 

J  Socrates,  cujus  ingenium  variosque   sermones  immQ»-talitatJ  v  iptis  si'is  Plato  Iradidit,  hteram  ouilata 
mliquit. — Cic.  de  Oral.  1.  iii.  n.  67. 
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knowledge.     Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  us  the  life  of  Socrates,  but  in  a  vary 
dry  and  abridged  manner. 

SECTION  I. — BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION  OF  SOCRATES. 

Socrates  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy-seventh 
Olympiad.*  His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a  sculptor,  and  his  mother  Phana- 
rete  a  midwife.  Hence  we  may  observe,  that  meanness  of  birth  is  no  obsta- 
cle to  true  merit,  in  vvhivh  alone  solid  glory  and  real  nobility  consist.  It  ap- 
pears from  tie  comparisons  which  Socrates  often  used  in  his  discourses,  that 
he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  father's  or  mother's  profession.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  a  sculptor  should  employ  his  Avhole  attention  to  mould  an  insensi- 
ble stone  into  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  that  a  man  should  take  so  little  pains 
not  to  resemble  an  insensible  stone. j  He  would  often  say,  that  he  exercised 
the  functions  of  a  midwife  with  regard  to  the  mind,  in  making  it  bring  forth  all 
its  thoughts,  which  was  indeed  the  peculiar  talent  of  Socrates.|  He  treated 
subjects  in  so  simple,  natural,  and  pure  an  order,  that  he  made  those  with  whom 
he  disputed  say  what  he  would,  and  find  an  answer  themselves  to  all  the  ques- 
tions he  proposed  to  them.  He  at  first  learned  his  father's  trade,  in  which  he 
made  himself  very  expert.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  there  was  a  Mercury 
and  the  Graces  to  be  seen  at  Athens  of  his  workmanship  ;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, these  statues  would  not  have  found  place  among  those  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  art,  if  they  had  not  been  thought  worthy  of  it.§ 

Driton  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  father's  shop,  from  the  ad- 
miration of  his  fine  genius,  and  the  opinion,  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  a  young 
man,  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  to  continue  perpetually  employed  upon 
stone  with  a  chisel  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  ^isciple  of  Archelaus,  who  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  him.  Archelaus  had  been  pupil  to  Anaxagoras,  a 
very  celebrated  philosopher.!!  His  first  study  was  physics,  the  works  of  nature 
and  the  movement  of  the  heavens,  stars,  and  planets  ;  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  times,  wherein  only  that  part  of  philosophy  was  known,  and  Xeno 
})hon  assures  us  of  his  being  very  learned  in  it.^  But  after  having  found  by 
his  own  experience,  how  difficult,  abstruse,  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
little  useful  that  kind  of  learning  was  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  he  was  the 
first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  conceived  the  thought  of  bringing  down  phi- 
losophy from  heaven,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  introduce  it  into  private  houses  ; 
humanizing  it,  to  use  that  expression,  and  rendering  it  more  familiar,  more  use- 
ful in  common  life,  more  within  the  reach  of  man's  capacity,  and  applymg  it 
colely  to  what  might  make  them  more  rational,  just,  and  virtuous.**  He  found 
there  was  a  kind  of  folly  in  devoting  the  whole  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  em- 
ploying all  his  time, in  inquiries  merely  curious,  involved  in  impenetrable  c^aik- 
ness,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  contributing  to  human  happiness  ;  while  he 
neglected  to  inform  himself  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  in  learning  what  is 
conformable  or  opposite  to  piety,  justice,  and  probity  :  in  what  fortitude,  tem- 
perance, and  wisdom  consist ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what  the 
rules  of  it,  and  what  qualities  are  necessary  for  commanding  and  ruling  wel'. 
We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  the  use  he  made  of  this  study  .ft 

It  was  so  far  from  preventing  him  from  discharging  the  duties  of  a  good  citi- 
zen, that  it  was  the  means  of  making  him  the  more  observant  of  them.  Ht? 
bore  arms,  as  did  all  the  people  of  Athens  ;  but  with  more  pure  and  elevated 
motiTeg.     He  made  many  campaigns,  was  present  in  many  actions,  and  always 

*  A.  M.  3533.     Ant.  J.  C.  471.     Dio^.  Laert.  in  Socrat.  p.  100.  t  lb**'-  V-  J'^" 

r   Plat,  in  Theatet.  p.  149,  &c,  {  Paus.  1.  ix.  p.  596.  ||  Diod.  p.  101.  IT  Lib.  iv.  Mem.  p.  710, 

**  Socrates  primus  philosophiam  devocavit  e  ocelo,  et  in  urbibus  collocavit,  et  in  demos  etinm  intiodiixit, 
H  coeg^it  de  vita  et  moribus,  rebusque  bonis  et  malis  quaerere. — Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest  1.  v.  n.  10. 

Socrates  mihi  videtur,  id  quod  constat  inter  omnes,  primus  a  rebus  occultis,  et  ab  ipsa  natura  involutis,  is 
quibus  omne«  ante  eum  pbilosophi  cccupati  fuerunt,  avocavisse  philosophiam,  ct  ad  vitam  communeni  ai« 
duxisse,  ut  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis,  omninoque  de  bonis  rebus  et   malis  quasreret;  ccelestia  autom  vel  pru«"i« 
%%tn  a  nostra  cognitione  c-jnseret,  vel  si  niaxime  cognita  essent,  nihil  tamen  ad  bene  vivendum  conferre. 
•  '<c.   Acad    Ciu-^'H    i.  i.  n.  15  ft  Xcnopb    Memorab.  l-  i  p   'fO 
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distinguished  himseh'  by  his  valour  and  fortitude.  He  was  seen  towards  the 
*>nd  of  his  life,  givit^  in  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  U\e  most 
shining  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  justice,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  greatest 
present  dangers. 

He  had  accustomed  himself  early  to  a  sober,  severe,  laborious  life  ;  without 
which  it  seldom  happens  that  men  are  capable  of  discharging  the  greatest  part 
of  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  No  man  could  carry  the  contempt  of  riches 
and  the  love  of  poverty  farther  than  he  did.  He  thought  it  a  divine  perfection 
to  oe  \^  *vant  of  nothing  :  and  believed  that  the  less  we  are  contented  with,  the 
nearer  we  «ipproach  to  the  Divinity.*  Seeing  the  pomp  and  shov/  displayed 
by  luxury  in  certain  ceremonies,  and  the  infinite  quantity-  ot  gold  and  silver 
employed  in  them.  "How  many  thmgs,"  said  he,  congratulating  himself  on 
his  condition,  "  do  I  not  want !"  "  Quantis  non  egeo  !"t 

His  father  left  him  eighty  minae,  which  he  lent  to  one  of  his  tViends  who  had 
occasion  ior  that  sum.  But  the  affairs  of  that  friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn, 
he  lost  the  whole  ;  and  suffered  that  misfortune  with  such  indifference  arid 
tranquillity,  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  complain  of  it.J  We  find  it  in  Xeno 
phon*s  Economies,  that  his  whole  estate  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  minai.§ 
The  richest  persons  of  Athens  were  his  friends,  who  could  never  prevail  on 
him  to  accept  a  share  of  their  wealth.  When  he  was  in  want  of  an}'  thing,  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  declare  it  :  "  If  I  had  money,"  said  he  one  day  in  an  as- 
sembly of  his  friends,  "  I  should  buy  me  a  cloak."  He  did  not  address  him- 
self to  any  one  in  particular,  but  contented  himself  with  that  general  informa- 
tion. His  disciples  contended  for  the  honour  of  making  him  this  small  pre- 
sent ;  which  was  being  too  slow,  says  Seneca ;  their  own  observation  should 
have  prevented  both  the  want  and  the  demand. I! 

He  generously  refused  the  offers  and  presents  of  Archelaus  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  was  desirous  of  having  him  at  his  court ;  adding, "  that  he  could 
not  go  to  a  man,  who  could  give  him  more  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  return." 
Another  philosopher  does  not  approve  this  answer.  "  Was  it  making  a  prince 
a  small  return,"  says  Seneca,  "  to  undeceive  him  in  his  false  ideas  of  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  ;  to  inspire  him  with  a  contempt  for  riches;  to  show 
him  the  right  use  of  them  ;  to  instruct  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning:  in  a 
word,  to  teach  him  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  ?  But,"  continues  Seneca, 
"'  the  true  reason  which  prevented  his  going  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  was, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  for  him  to  seek  a  voluntary  servitude,  whose 
liberty  a  free  city  could  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy.  "  Noluit  ire  ad  voluntariatn 
servitutem,  is,  cujus  libertatem  civitas  libera  ferre  nonpotuit."^ 

The  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life  did  not  render  him  gloomy  and  morose,  as 
was  too  common  with  the  philosophers  of  those  times.**  In  company  and  con- 
versation he  was  always  gay  and  facetious,  and  the  sole  joy  and  spirit  of  the 
entertainment.  Though  he  was  very  poor,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  the  neatness 
of  his  person  and  house,  and  could  not  suffer  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  An- 
tisthenes,  who  always  wore  dirty  and  ragged  clothes.  He  told  him  once,  that 
through  the  holes  of  his  cloak,  and  the  rest  o''  hh  tatters,  abundance  of  vc.,- 
nity  might  be  discerned. It 

One  of  the  most  distinguishingqualitiesof  Socrates,  was  a  tranquillity  of  soi:i, 
that  no  accident,  no  loss,  no  injury,  no  ill  treatment,  could  ever  alter.  Somehnve 
believed,  that  he  was  by  nature  hasty  and  passionate,  and  that  the  moderation 
to  which  he  had  attained,  was  the  object  of  his  reflections  and  endeavours  *g 
subdue  and  correct  himself:  which  would  still  add  to  his  merit      Seneca  .ella 

Xenoph.  Miimorab.  '.\  p.  ''Jl. 
f  Socrates  in  pompa,  cum  magna  vis  auri  ar^enlioue  ftrretur:   (iuarn  niulta  non  desidero  ?  imjiitt. — Cit. 
Tu«c.  Q,uaest.  I.  5. 

J  Liban  in  Apolog   Socrat.  p.  640.  {   Xenoph.  Ecod.  p.  822. 

1}  Socrates,  amicis  audientibus  ;  '•  Emissem,' "  iniy  it,  "  pallium,  si  nunimos  haberein."  Neminem  pp. 
poscit,  cmnes  admonuit.  A  quo  acciperet,  ambitus  {  .1.  Po«l  hoc  quisquis  properaverit,  sero  dat ;  jam  So 
crati  defuit. — Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  vii.  c.  24. 

ff  Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  v.  c.  6  *•  Xenoy  3.  i    Conviv.  ]t  ^Fllian.  1.  iv.  c,  11.  et  1    i«.  c.  'Jli 
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U9,  that  he  had  desired  his  friends  to  apprise  him  whenever  they  saw  him  readj 
to  fall  into  a  passion,  arid  that  he  had  given  them  that  privilege  over  him, 
which  he  himself  took  with  them.*  Indeed  the  best  time  to  call  in  aid  against 
rage  and  anger,  that  have  so  violent  and  sudden  a  power  over  us,  is  when  we 
are  yet  ourselves,  and  in  cool  blood. j  At  the  first  signal,  the  least  animad- 
version, he  either  softened  his  tone,  or  was  silent.  Finding  himself  in  great 
emotion  against  a  slave  :  "  I  would  beat  you,"  said  he, "  if  I  were  not  angry  :'* 
*'  Caederem  te,  nisi  irascerer."|  Having  received  a  box  on  the  ear,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  only  saying,  with  a  smile, "  'Tis  a  misfortune  not  to  know 
when  to  put  on  a  helmet. "§ 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  house,  he  found  enough  to  exercise  1  is  patience 
to  its  full  extent.  Xantippe  his  wife  put  it  to  the  severest  proofs  by  her  capri- 
cious, passionate,  and  violent  disposition.  It  seems,  before  he  took  her  for  his 
companion,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  her  character;  and  he  says  himself  in 
Xenophon, "  that  he  had  expressly  chosen  her  from  the  conviction,  that  if  he 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  her  insults,  there  would  be  nobody,  though  ever 
so  difficult  to  endure,  with  whom  he  could  not  live."||  Never  was  woman  of 
so  violent  and  capricious  a  spirit,  and  so  bad  a  temper.  There  was  no  kind  of 
abuie  or  injurious  treatment  which  he  had  not  to  experience  from  her.  She 
would  sometimes  be  transported  with  such  an  excess  of  rage,  as  to  tear  off"  his 
cloak  in  the  open  street ;  and  even  one  day,  after  having  vented  all  the  re 

f)roaches  her  fury  could  suggest,  she  emptied  a  pot  upon  his  head  ;  at  which 
le  only  laughed  and  said,  "  That  so  much  thunder  must  needs  produce  a 
shower."  *[[ 

Some  ancient  authors  write,  that  Socrates  married  a  second  wife,  named 
Myrto,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristides  the  Just ;  and  that  he  suffered 
exceedingly  from  them  both,  who  were  continually  quarrelling  with  each  other 
and  never  agreed,  but  in  loading  him  with  reproaches,  and  doing  him  all  the 
injury  they  could  ini  ent.  They  pretend,  that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
alter  the  pestilence  had  swept  off  great  numbers  of  the  Athenians,  a  decree  was 
made,  whereby,  the  sooner,  to  retrieve  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  er  ch  citizen  was 
permitted  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time,  and  that  Si  -;:ates  took  advan- 
tage of  this  new  law.  Those  authors  found  this  circumstance  solely  upon  a 
passage  in  a  treatise  on  nobility,  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  But  besides  that,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  himself,  Panelius,  a  very  grave  author,  has  fully  refuted 
this  opinion;  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  related  to  their  master,  say  any  thing  of  this  second  marriage  of  Socrates  : 
and  on  another  side,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculu3,who  have 
treated  at  large  all  the  particulars  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  alike  silent 
in  regard  to  the  pretended  decree  of  Athens,  which  permitted  bigamy.  We 
may  see  in  the  first  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
a  dissertation  of  Monsieur  Hardion's  upon  this  subject,  wherein  he  demon- 
strates, that  the  second  marriage  of  Socrates,  and  the  decree  upon  bigamy,  are 
supposititious  facts. 

SECTION  II. OF  THE    DiEMON,  OR  FAMILIAR  SPIRIT  OF  SOCRATES. 

Our  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
genius,  which,  he  said  had  assisted  him  with  its  counsel  and  protection  in  the 
greatest  part  of  his  actions.  It  is  not  agreed  among  authors  what  this  genius 
was  commonly  called,  "  The  Daemon  of  Socrates,  from  the  Greek  word  Aa;|.r.i  :. 
which  signifies  something  of  a  divine  nature,  conceived  as  a  secret  voice,  a 
sign,  or  such  an  inspiration  as  diviners  are  supposed  to  have  had.  This  geniuj 
diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  his  designs  when  they  were  prejudicial  t( 


*  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  iii.  c.  15. 

f  Contra  potens  malum  et  apud  nos  gratiosum,  dum  conspicimus,  nostri  surnus.  nJvocdmus. 

j   Seaec.  de  Ira,  1.  i.  c.  15.  5  Idem.  1.  iii   c.  11. 

Q  Xenoph.  in  Convir   p.  876.  *  IT  Diog.  in  Soorat.  p  112 

**   Plut.  \a  AriiUd.  p.  335.     Athen.  1.  xiii,  p.  555.     Diog.  LaerU  in  Sorrai    y    10&. 
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him,  without  ever  inducing  him  to  act  any  thing  ;  *'  Esse  diviiium  quoddam, 
quod  Socrates  demonium  appellat,  cui  semper  ipse  paruerit,  nunquam  im- 
pellent!, saepe  revocanti."*  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Genius 
cf  Socrates,"  repeats  the  different  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  the  existence 
and  nature  of  this  genius.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  one  which  seems  the 
most  natural  and  reasonable,  though  he  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it.j 

We  know  that  the  divinity  has  a  clear  and  unerring  knowledge  of  futurity; 
that  man  cannot  penetrate  into  its  darkness,  but  by  uncertain  and  confused 
conjectures ;  that  those  who  succeed  best  in  that  research,  are  they  who  by  a 
mofe  exact  and  studied  comparison  of  the  different  causes  capable  of  intlu- 
encing  future  events,  distinguish,  with  greater  force  and  perspicuity,  what  will 
be  the  result  and  issue  of  the  conflict  of  those  different  causes,  in  conducting 
to  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  an  effect  or  enterprise.  This  foresight  and 
discernment  has  something  divine  in  it,  exalts  us  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
assimilates  us  to  the  divinity,  and  makes  us  participate  in  some  measure  in  his 
councils  and  designs,  by  giving  us  an  insight  and  prescience,  to  a  ceitain  de* 
gree,  of  what  he  has  ordained  concerning  the  future.  Socrates  had  a  just  and 
penetrating  judgment,  joined  with  the  most  consummate  prudence.  He  might 
call  this  judgment  and  prudence,  Aai^ioviov,  "  something  divine,"  using  indeed  a 
kind  of  equivocation  in  the  expression,  without  attributing  to  himself,  how- 
ever, the  merit  of  his  wisdom  in  conjecturing  upon  the  future.  The  Abb<5 
Fraguier  comes  very  near  the  same  opinion  in  the  dissertation  he  has  left  us 
upon  this  subject,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.^ 

The  effect,  or  rather  function  of  this  genius,  was  to  stop  and  prevent  his 
acting,  without  ever  inducing  him  to  act.  He  received  also  the  same  impulse, 
when  his  friends  were  about  to  engage  in  any  bad  affair,  and  communicated  it 
10  them  ;  and  several  instances  are  related,  wherein  they  found  themselves 
very  unfortunate  from  not  having  believed  him.§  Now,  what  other  signifi- 
cation can  be  given  to  this,  than  that  under  mysterious  terms,  it  implies  a  mind 
which  by  its  ow^n  lights,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  has  attained  a  sort 
of  insight  into  futurity  ?  And  if  Socrates  had  not  intended  to  lessen  in  his  owr. 
person  the  merit  of  unerring  judgment,  by  attributing  to  it  a  kind  of  instinct, 
if  at  bottom  he  had  desired  any  thing  to  be  understood,  besides  the  general  aid 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  speaks  in  every  man  by  the  voice  of  reason,  would 
he  have  escaped,  says  Xenophon,  the  censure  of  arrogance  and  falsehood  ?ji 

"God  has  always  prevented  me  from  speaking  to  you,"  says  he  to  Aicibi- 
ades,  "  while  the  weakness  of  your  age  would  have  rendered  my  discourses 
ineffectual  to  you.  But  I  conceive  1  may  now  enter  into  dispute  with  you,  as 
an  ambitious  young  man,  for  whom  the  laws  open  a  way  to  the  dignities  of 
the  republic.^  Is  it  not  here  evident,  that  prudence  prevented  Socrates  froir 
treating  Alcibiades  seriously,  at  a  time  when  grave  and  severe  conversation 
would  have  created  in  him  a  disgust,  of  which  perhaps  he  might  never  have 
got  the  better?  And  when,  in  his  dialogue  upon  the  commonwealth,  Socrates 
ascribes  his  avoiding  public  business  to  inspiration  from  above,  does  he  mean 
any  thing  more  than  what  he  says  in  his  apology,  "  that  a  just  and  good  man, 
who  intermeddles  with  the  government  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  not  long  without 
perishing  ?"**  If,  when  he  appeared  before  the  judges  who  were  to  condemn 
him,  that  divine  voice  was  not  heard  to  prevent  him,  as  it  was  usually  upon 
dangerous  occasions,  the  reason  is,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  a  misfortune  for  hini 
to  die,  especially  at  his  age,  and  in  his  circumstances. tt  It  is  well  known 
what  his  prognostication  had  been  long  before,  upon  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily.  He  attributed  it  to  his  daemon,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  inspi- 
ration of  that  spirit.  A  wise  man,  who  sees  an  affair  ill  concerted,  and  con- 
ducted with  passion,  may  easily  prophesy  upon  the  event  of  it,  without  the 
aid  of  a  daemon's  inspiration. 

*  Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  i.  n.  122,  f  Page  530.  J  Vol.  IV.  p.  368. 

j  Fiat,  in  Theag.  p.  128.  [|  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  708.  TT  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  15a 

*♦  Lib.  vi.  de  Rep.  p.  49.1  Apolog.  Soc.  p.  31.32.  tt  Apolo^.  Soc.  p.  40- 
V^OL.    II. 
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It  m jst  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opinion  which  gives  to  men  genu  and 
angels  to  direct  and  guard  them,  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  pagans.  Plu- 
tarch rites  the  verses  of  Menander,  in  which  that  poet  expressly  says,  "  Tiiat 
every  man  at  his  birth  has  a  good  genius  given  him,  which  attends  him  durinp 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  as  a  guide  and  director."* 

"AffavT!  5al/icov  dv5jl  cvinra^asareT 
'EvBvs  7£vo/i.jvto,  nv^ayujoi  t5  ^(a 
•A'ya^oJ. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  which  has  been  so  diiler- 
ently  spoKen  of,  and  thereby  made  a  question  whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad 
angel,  was  no  more  than  the  force  and  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  which  acting 
according  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  aided  by  long  experience,  and  supported 
by  wise  reflections,  made  him  foresee  the  events  of  those  things,  upon  which 
he  was  either  consulted,  or  deliberated  himself. 

I  conceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  sorr}'' the  people  should  believ* 
him  inspired,  or  that  he  knew  futurity  by  any  aid  whatever  of  the  divinity* 
That  idea  might  exalt  him  very  highly  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  and 
give  b'm  an  authority,  of  which  the  greatest  persons  of  the  pagan  world  were 
very  fond,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  by  secret  communications, 
and  pretended  conferences  with  some  divinity :  but  it  drew  the  jealousyof  many 
of  the  citizens  upon  him.f 

SECTION  III. SOCRATES  DECLARED  THE  WISEST  OF  MANKIND  BY  THE  ORACLF 

This  declaration  of  the  oracle,  so  advantageous  in  appearance  for  Socrates, 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  excitement  of  envy  and  stirring  up  of  enemies 
against  him,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  apology,  wherein  he  recounts  the  occa- 
sion and  true  sense  of  that  oracle.j: 

Chaerephon,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Socrates,  when  at  Delphos,  inquired  of  t!ie 
oracle,  whether  there  was  a  wiser  man  than  Socrates  in  the  world  ;  the  priestess 
replied  there  was  none.  This  answer  perplexed  Socrates  extremely,  who  could 
scarcely  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it.  For  on  the  one  side,  he  well  knew, 
as  he  says  of  himself,  that  there  was  neither  much  nor  little  wisdom  in  him  , 
and  on  the  other,  he  could  not  suspect  the  oracle  of  falsehood,  the  divinity  be 
ing  incapable  of  telling  a  lie.  He  therefore  considered  it  attentively,  and  took 
great  pains  to  discover  the  sense  of  it.  At  first  he  applied  himself  to  a  power- 
ful citizen,  a  statesman,  and  a  great  politician,  who  passed  for  one  of  the  wises* 
men  of  the  city,  and  who  was  himself  as  much  convinced  of  his  own  merit  as 
any  body.  He  found  by  his  conversation  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  insinuated 
as  much*  to  him  in  terms  sufficiently  intelligible,  which  made  him  extremely 
odious  to  that  citizen,  and  all  who  were  present.  He  did  the  same  by  several 
others  of  the  same  profession  ;  and  the  only  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  to  draw 
upon  himself  a  greater  number  of  enemies.  From  the  statesmen  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  poets,  whom  he  found  still  fuller  of  self-esteem,  but  really  more 
void  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  He  pursued  his  inquiries  to  the  artisans,  and 
could  not  meet  with  one,  who,  because  he  succeeded  in  his  own  art,  did  not 
believe  himself  very  capable,  and  fully  informed  in  all  that  was  great  besides  ; 
which  presumption  was  the  almost  universal  failing  of  the  Athenians.  As  they 
had  naturally  an  abundance  of  wit,  they  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  every 
thing,  and  believed  themselves  capable  of  pronouncing  upon  all  things.  His 
inquiries  among  strangers  were  not  more  successful. 

Socrates,  afterwards  on  comparing  himself  with  all  those  he  had  questioned, 
discovered  that  the  difference  between  him  and  them  was,  that  tfeev  all  be- 


*  De  Anini.  tranquil,  p.  474 

\  Lycurgus  and  Solon  had  recourse  to  the  autliority  ol"  oracles  to  advance  their  credit.     Zeleucus  pre- 

{ended  that  his  laws  had  been  dictated  t.i  Mm  by  Minerva.     Numa  Pompilius  boasted  his  conferences  with 

the  goddess  Egeria.     The  first   Scipio  AtVicanus  made  the  pt-opie  believe  that  the  gods  ^ave  him   sncr* 

eouBicls.     Even  the  ^^^nd  of  Sertorius  had  something  divine  in  it. 

X  P'.ut.  in  Apolog.  r.  Ql.  12. 
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lieved  they  knew  what  they  did  not  know,  and  tliat  for  his  part  h«;  sincerel;^ 
professed  hi«  ignorance.  From  thence  he  concluded,  that  God  only  is  truly 
wise  ;  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  oracle  was  to  signify,  that  all  human 
wisdom  was  of  little  value,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  no  value  at  all.  And 
as  to  the  oracle's  naming  him,  it  no  doubt  did  so,  says  he,  by  way  of  setting  him 
up  for  an  example,  as  if  it  intended  to  declare  to  all  men,  "  the  wisest  among 
you  is  he,  who  knows,  like  Socrates,  that  there  is  no  real  wisdom  in  him.'  * 

SECTION  IV. — SOCRATES    DEVOTES  HIMSELF  ENTIRELY  TO  THE    INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  YOUTH  OF  ATHENS. 

After  having  related  some  particulars  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  it  is  time  to 
proceed  to  that  in  which  his  character  principally  and  peculiarly  consisted ;  I 
mean  the  pains  he  took  to  instruct  mankind,  and  particularly  to  form  the  youths 
of  Athens. 

He  seemed,  says  Libanius,  to  be  the  common  father  of  the  republic  ;  so  at- 
tentive was  he  to  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  his  whole  country.  But  as  it 
is  very  difficult  to  correct  the  aged,  and  to  make  people  change  principles,  who 
revere  the  errors  in  which  they  have  grown  grey,  he  devoted  his  labours  prin- 
cipally to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  a  soi' 
more  fit  to  produce  the  fruits  of  it.f 

He  had  no  open  school,  like  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  nor  set  times  for  his 
lessons.  Hp  had  no  benches  prepared,  nor  ever  mounted  a  professor's  chair. 
He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons.  He  taught  in  all  places,  and 
upon  all  occasions.  In  walking,  in  conversation,  at  meals,  in  the  army,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  camp,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  senate  or  people,  in 
prison  itself,  and  when  he  drank  the  poison,  he  philosophized,  says  Plutarch, 
and  instructed  mankind.  And  from  thence  the  same  judicious  author  takes 
occasion  to  establish  a  great  principle  in  point  of  government,  which  SenecaJ 
before  him  had  placed  in  all  its  true  light.  "  To  be  a  public  man,"  says  he,  "  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  actually  in  office,  to  wear  the  robe  of  judge  or  magis- 
trate, and  to  sit  in  the  highest  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Many 
do  this,  who,  though  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  orators,  praetors,  and 
senators, yet  if  they  want  the  merit  of  those  characters,  ought  to  ba  regarded  as 

f)rivate  persons,  and  often  confounded  with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  popu- 
ace.  But  whoever  knows  how  to  give  wise  counsels  to  those  who  consult 
him,  to  animate  the  citizens  to  virtue,  and  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of 
probity,  equity,  generosity,  and  a  love  of  their  country,  is  the  true  magis'rate 
and  ruler,  in  whatever  condition  or  place  he  may  be."§ 

Such  was  Socrates.  The  services  he  rendered  the  state,  by  the  instructions 
he  gave  the  youth,  and  the  disciples  he  formed,  were  inexpressibly  great.  No 
master  ever  had  a  greater  number  of  pupils,  or  more  illustrious.  Plato,  though 
alone,  was  worth  a  multitude.  When  at  the  point  of  death,  he  blessed  and 
ihanked  Gi>d  for  three  things;  that  he  had  been  endued  with  a  rational  soul, 
that  he  was  born  a  Greek  and  not  a  barbarian,  and  that  his  birth  had  taken 
place  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates.il  Xenophon  had  the  same  advantage.  It 
is  said,  that  Socrates  one  day  met  him  in  the  street,  and  stopping  him  with  his 
staff,  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  provisions  were  sold  ?  It  was  not  difficult  to 

•  Socrates  in  omnibus  fere  sermonibus  sic  disputat,  ut  nihil  affirmet  ipse,  refellat  alios  ;  nihil  se  scire  di 
c  t,  nisi  id  ipsum,  eoque  praestare  casteris,  quod  illi,  qufe  nesciant,  scire  se  putent;  ipse  se  nihil  scire  id 
I  nam  sciat,  ob  camque  rem  se  arbitrari  ab  Apolline  omniuin  oapientissimum  esse  dictum,  quod  hsKC  es^et 
OBa  omnia  sapientia,  non  arbitrari  se  scire  quod  nesciat. — Cic.  Acad    Q,uaest.  1.  i.  n.  15,  16. 

t   In  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  641. 

X  Habetubi  se  etiam  in  private  late  explicet  magnus  animus.  Itadelituerit  (vir  ille)  ut  ubicuuque  otiuni 
tuum  absconderit,  prodisse  velit  et  singulis  et  universis,  ingenio,  voce,  consilio.  Nee  enim  is  solus  re,ip  pro 
dest,  qui  candidates  extrahit,  et  tuetur  reos,  et  de  pace.  bcUoque  senset,  sed  qui  juventutem  exhortatur,  qui 
in  tanto  bonorum  praeceptorum  inopia  virtute  inslruit  aninius,  qui  ad  pecuniam  luxuriamque  cursu  nientet 
prensat  ac  retrahit,  et  si  nihil  aliud  certe  moratur,  in  privato  publicum  negotium  agit  An  ille  pins  praistat, 
qui  inter  pcregrinos  el  cives,  aut  urbanus  praetor  audientibus  adsessoris  verba  pronimciat,  quam  qui  doctn, 
quid  sit  iustitia,  quid  pietas,  quid  patientia,  quid  fortitude,  quid  mortis  contemf>tus,  quid  deorum  iutelleclu*. 
<»uam  gratuitum  bonum  sit  conscientia  ? — Senec.  de  Tranquil.  Anim.  c.  iii. 

{  Plut  an  seni.  sit  g^er.  resp.  p.  796.  ||  Plut  in  Mario,  i    43S. 
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answer  tnis  question.     But  Socrates  having  asked  in  what  place  men  leartjefl 
virtue,  and  observing  that  the  second  question  perplexed  him  :  "  If  you  desire 
to  know,"  continued  the  philosopher,  "  follow  me,  and  you  shall  be  informed.* 
Which  he  did  immediately,  and  was  afterwards  the  first  who  collected  and 
published  his  master's  discourses.* 

Aristippus,  upon  a  conversation  with  Ischomachus,  in  which  he  had  mtro 
duced  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  conceived  so  ardent  a  desire  to  be- 
come his  disciple,  that  his  health  was  greatly  impaired^  till  he  could  go  to  the 
fountain  head,  and  imbibe  his  fill  of  a  philosophy  that  taught  the  knowledge 
and  cure  of  evil.j 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid  the  Megarian,  gives  us  a  still  stronger  idea  of 
the  desire  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instruct 
tions.  There  was  at  that  time  an  open  war  between  Athens  and  Megara,  which 
was  carried  on  with  so  much  animosity,  that  the  Athenians  oblig-ed  their  ge- 
nerals to  take  an  oa^h  to  lay  w^aste  the  territory  of  Megara  twice  a  j'ear,  and 
prohibited  the  Megarians  from  setting  foot  in  Attica  upon  pain  of  death.J  This 
decree  could  not  extinguish  nor  suspend  the  zeal  of  Euclid.  He  left  his  city 
in  the  evening  in  the^disguise  of  a  woman,  with  a  veil  upon  his  head,  and  came 
to  the  house  of  Socrates  in  the  night,  where  he  continued  till  the  approach  of 
day,  when  he  returned  in  the  same  manner  he  came.§ 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him'  was  incredible.  They  left 
father  and  mother,  and  renounced  all  parties  of  pleasure,  to  attach  themselves 
CO  him,  and  to  hear  his  discourses.  VVe  may  judge  of  this  in  the  example  of 
Alcibiades,  the  most  ardent  and  fiery  of  all  the  Athenians.  The  philosopher, 
however,  never  spared  him,  and  was  always  ready  to  calm  the  sallies  of  his 
passions,  and  to  rebuke  his  pride,  which  was  his  great  fault.  I  have  before  re 
lated  some  instances  of  his  temper.  One  day,  when  Alcibiades  was  boasting 
of  his  wealth,  and  the  great  estates  in  his  possession,  which  generally  excites 
the  pride  of  young  people  of  quality,  he  carried  him  to  a  geographical  map, 
and  asked  him  to  find  Attica.  It  was  so  small  that  it  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned; he  found  it,  how^ever,  though  with  some  difficulty:  but  upon  being 
desired  to  point  out  his  own  estate  there,  "It  is  too  small,"  said  he,  "  to  be 
distinguished  in  so  small  a  space."  "  See  then,"  replied  Socrates,  "  how 
much  you  are  affected  about  an  imperceptible  pomt  of  land."il  This  reason^ 
ing  might  have  been  urged  much  farther.  For  what  was  Attica,  compared  to 
alf  Greece,  Greece  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  world  itself 
tc  *i,.e  vast  extent  of  the  infinite  orbs  which  surround  it  ?  What  an  insect, 
what  a  nothing,  is  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  these 
innumerable  bodies  and  immense  spaces,  and  how  much  of  it  does  he  occupy! 

The  young  people  of  Athens,  dazzled  with  the  glory  of  Themistocles,  Ci- 
mon  and  Pericles,  and  full  of  a  wild  ambition,  after  having  received  for  some 
time  the  lessons  of  the  sophists,  who  pronjised  to  make  them  very  great  poli- 
ticians, conceived  themselves  capable  of  every  thing,  and  aspired  to  the  high- 
est employments.  One  of  these,  named  Glauco,  had  conceived  so  strong  an 
idea  of  entering  upon  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  though  not  twen 

S7  years  old,  that  none  of  his  family  or  friends  were  able  to  divert  him  from  a 
esign  so  little  consistent  with  his  age  and  capacity.  Socrates,  who  had  an 
affection  for  him  on  account  of  Plato  his  brother,  was  the  only  person  whc 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  resolution.il 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accosted  him  so  happily  with  discourse,  that  he 
engaged  him  to  listen.  "  You  are  desirous  then  to  govern  the  republic,"  said 
be  to  flira.  "  True,"  replied  Glauco.  "  You  cannot  have  a  more  noble  de- 
sign," answered  Socrates  :  "For  if  you  succeed, you  will  have  it  inyour  powei 
to  serve  your  friends  effectually,  to  aggrandize  your  family,  and  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  your  country.    You  will  make  yourself  known  not  only  at  Athens, 

•  Diog.  in  Xenoph.  p.  120.  t  Plut-  de  Curios,  p.  516.  J  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  l6t. 

\  Aul.  Gel.  Noct.  Att.  1.  v\.  c.  tO.  [|  Julian.  1.  iii.  c.  28.  II  Xenopli.  Memorab.  1.  iii.  p  773 — 774 
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out  throughout  all  Greece ;  and  perhaps  your  renown,  like  that  of  Themisto- 
cles,  may  spread  abroad  among  the  barbarous  nations.  In  short,  wherever  you 
are,  you  will  attract  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world." 

So  smooth  and  insinuating  a  prelude  was  extremely  pleasing  to  the  young 
man,  who  was  taken  on  the  blind  side.  He  staid  willingly,  and  the  conversa- 
tion continued.  "  Since  you  desire  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured,  no  doubt 
your  view  is  to  be  useful  to  the  public  ?"  "  Certainly."  "  Tell  me  then,  I  re- 
quest you,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  is  the  first  service  you  propose  to 
render  the  state  ?"  As  Glauco  seemed  at  a  loss,  and  meditated  upon  w^hat  he 
would  answer,  "  I  presume,"  continued  Socrates,  "  it  is  to  enrich  it,  that  is  to 
say,  to  augment  its  revenues."  "  My  very  thought."  *'  You  are  well  versed 
then,  undoubtedly,  in  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  know  perfectly  to  what 
they  may  amount ;  you  have  not  failed  to  make  them  your  particular  study,  in 
order,  that,  if  a  fund  should  happen  to  fail  by  any  unforeseen  accident,  vou 
might  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  another."  '*  I  protest,"  replied 
Glauco,  "  that  never  entered  into  my  thoughts."  "  At  least  you  will  tell  me 
to  what  the  expenses  of  the  republic  amount ;  for  you  must  know  the  impor- 
tance of  retrenching  such  as  are  superfluous."  "  I  own  I  am  as  little  informed 
in  this  point  as  the  other."  "  You  must  therefore  refer  your  design  of  enriching 
the  state  till  another  time  ;  for  it  is  impossible  you  should  do  it,  while  you  are 
unacquainted  with  its  revenue  and  expenses." 

^  "  But,"  said  Glauco,  "  there  is  still  another  means  which  you  have  not  men- 
tioned. A  state  may  be  enriched  by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies."  "You  are  in 
the  right,"  replied  Socrates  ,  "but  that  depends  upon  its  being  the  strongest ; 
otherwise  it  incurs  the  danger  of  losing  what  it  has.  For  which  reason,  he  who 
talks  of  engaging  in  a  \var,"  ought  to  know  the  forces  on  both  sides  ;  that  if  he 
finds  his  own  party  strongest,  he  may  boldly  advise  the  war,  and  if  weakest, 
dissuade  the  people  from  undertaking  it.  Now,  do  you  know  the  strength  of 
our  republic  and  that  of  our  enemies  by  sea  and  land  ?  Have  you  a  statement 
of  them  in  writing?  be  so  kind  as  let  me  see  it."  "I  have  it  not  at  present,"  said 
Glauco.  "  I  see  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  that  we  shall  not  presently  enter  into  a 
war,  if  you  are  charged  with  the  government ;  for  you  have  abundance  of  in- 
quiries to  make,  and  much  pains  to  go  through,  before  you  will  resolve  upon  it."* 

He  ran  over  in  this  manner  several  other  articles  no  less  important,  with  which 
Glauco  appeared  equally  unacquainted ;  till  he  brought  him  to  confess,  how 
ndiculous  those  people  were,  who  have  the  rashness  to  intrude  into  govern- 
ment, without  any  other  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  public,  than  that  of 
a  high  esteem  for  themselves,  and  an  immoderate  ainbition  of  rising  to  the  first 
places  and  dignities.  "  Be  careful,  dear  Glauco,"  said  he  to  him,  "  lest  a  too 
warm  desire  of  honours  should  deceive  jou  into  pursuits  that  may  cover  you 
with  shame,  by  setting  your  incapacity  and  slender  abilities  in  full  light." 

Glauco  improved  from  the  wise  admonitions  of  Socrates,  and  took  time  to  in- 
form himself  in  private,  before  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public.  This  is  a  les- 
son for  all  ages,  and  may  be  very  useful  to  persons  in  all  stations  and  condi- 
tions of  life. 

Socrates  did  not  urge  his  friends  to  enter  early  upon  public  employments; 
but  first  to  take  pains  for  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their 
success  in  them.f  "  A  man  must  be  very  simple,"  said  he,  "to  believe  that 
the  mechanic  arts  are  to  be  acquired  without  the  help  of  proper  masters,  ana 
that  the  knowledge  requisite  in  governing  states,  which  is  the  highest  degree 
of  human  prudence,  demands  no  previous  labour  and  application. "J  His  grea/ 
care  in  regard  to  those  who  aspired  to  public  employments,  was  to  form  their 
manners  upon  the  solid  principles  of  probity  and  justice  ;  and  especially  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  sincere  love  of  their  country,  with  the  most  ardent  passion 
for  the  public  good,  and  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  gods .  be 
cause  without  these  qualities,  all  other  abilities  serve  only  to  render  men  more 

•  Xenoph.  RIemoraN  I.  iii.  p.  772—774  f  Ibid.  1.  iv.  p.  800.  X  Ibid.  p.  792. 
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wicked,  and  more  capable  of  doing  evil.  Xenophon  has  transmitted  to  us  i 
conversation  of  Socrates  with  Euthydemus,  upon  Providence,  which  is  one  (.♦ 
the  finest  passages  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient^.. 

"  Did  you  ever  reflect  within  yourselves,"  said  Socrates  to  Euthydemus 
"  how  much  caie  the  gods  have  taken  to  bestow  upon  man  all  that  is  necessaiy 
to  his  nature  '^"  "  Never,  I  assure  you,"  replied  he.  ".You  see,"  continued 
Socrates, "  how  necessary  light  is,  and  how  precious  that  gift  of  the  gods  ought 
(o  appear  to  us/'  "  Without  it,"  added  Euthydemus,  "  we  should  be  like  the 
blind,  and  all  nature,  as  if  it  were  not,  or  were  dead  :  but  because  we  hav 
occasion  for  suspense  and  relaxation,  they  have  also  given  us  the  night  forou 
repose."  "  You  are  m  the  right,  and  for  this  we  ought  to  render  them  ccn 
tinual  praises  and  thanksgiving.  They  have  ordained  that  the  sun,  thatbrigh 
and  luminous  star,  should  preside  over  the  day  to  distinguish  its  different  parts 
and  that  its  light  should  not  only  serve  to  discover  the  wonders  of  nature,  but 
to  disperse  universal  life  and  heat ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  ha^  e  commanded 
the  moon  and  stars  to  illuminate  the  night,  of  itself  dark  and  obscure.  Is 
there  any  thing  more  admirable  than  this  variety  and  vicissitude  of  day  and  night 
of  light  and  darkness,  of  labour  and  rest ;  and  all  this  for  the  convenience  and 
good  of  man  ?"  Socrates  enumerates  in  like  manner  the  infinite  advantages  we 
receive  from  fire  and  water  in  the  necessities  of  life  ;  and  continuing  to  observe 
upon  the  wonderful  attention  of  Providence  in  all  that  regards  us,  "what  say 
you,"  continued  he, "  upon  the  sun's  return  after  winter  to  revisit  us  ;  and  that  as 
the  fruits  of  one  season  wither  and  decay,  he  ripens  new  ones  to  succeed  them  1 
that  having  rendered  man  this  service,  he  retires,  lest  he  should  incommode 
him  by  excess  of  heat  ;  and  then,  after  having  removed  to  a  certain  point, 
which  he  could  not  pass  vvithout  putting  us  in  dagger  of  perishing  with  cold, 
that  he  returns  in  the  same  path  to  resume  his  place  in  those  parts  of  the 
heavens  where  his  presence  is  most  beneficial  to  us  ?  and  because  we  could 
neither  support  the  cold  nor  heat,  if  we  were  to  pass  in  an  instant  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  do  you  not  admire,  that  while  this  star  approaches  and  re- 
moves so  slowly,  the  two  extremities  arrive  by  almost  insensible  degrees  \  Is  it 
possible  not  to  discover,  in  this  disposition  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a  pro- 
vidence and  goodness,  not  only  attentive  to  our  necessities,  but  even  our  de- 
lights and  enjoyments  ?" 

"  All  these  things,"  said  Euthydemus,  "  make  me  doubt,  whether  the  gods 
have  any  other  employment  than  to  shower  down  their  gifts  and  graces  upon 
mankind.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  puts  m.e  to  a  stand,  which  is, 
that  the  brute  animals  partake  of  all  these  blessings  as  well  as  ourselves." 
"  Yes,"  replied  Socrates  :  "  but  do  you  not  observe,  that  all  these  animals  sub- 
sist only  for  men's  service  ?  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  them  he  sub- 
jects at  his  will,  he  makes  ther  tame  and  genile,  and  uses  them  successfully 
m  his  wars,  his  labours,  and  the  other  occasions  of  life!" 

"  What  if  we  consider  man  in  himself?"  Here  Socrates  examjines  the  di 
versity  of  the  senses,  by  the  ministry  of  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is  best  an«! 
most  excellent  in  nature  ;  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  the  force  of  his  reason, 
which  exalt  him  infinitely  above  all  other  animals  ;  the  wonderful  gift  of  speech, 
by  means  of  which  we  communicate  our  thouglits  reciprocally,  publish  :u? 
laws,  and  govern  states. 

"From  all  this,"  says  Socrates,  "  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  there  are  gods^ 
and  that  they  have  man  in  their  particular  care,  though  he  cannot  discover 
them  by  his  senses.  Do  we  perceive  the  thunder,  wiiile  it  strikes  through  all 
things  which  oppose  it  ?  do  we  distinguish  the  winds,  while  they  are  tearing  up 
all  before  them  in  our  view?  Our  soul  itself,  with  which  we  are  so  intimate, 
which  moves  and  acts  us,  is  it  visible?  can  we  behold  it?  It  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  gods,  of  whom  none  are  visible  in  the  distribution  of  their  fa- 
vours. The  Great  God  himself!"  These  words  are  remarkable,  and  de- 
monstrate that  Socrates  acknowledged  one  Supreme  God,  the  Author  i»f  all 
being,  and  superior  to  all  others,  who  were  only  the  ministers  of  his  will  ;  "  this 
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great  God,  who  has  formed  the  universe,  and  supports  the  st  ipendous  worse, 
whose  every  part  is  finished  with  the  utmost  goodjiess  and  harmony  ;  he  who 
preserves  them  perpetually  in  immortal  vigour,  and  causes  thom  to  obey  liiin 
with  a  never-failing  punctuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  be  followed  by  our  imagi- 
nation ;  this  God  makes  himself  sufficiently  visible  by  the  endless  w^onders  of 
which  he  is  author  :  but  continues  always  invisible  in  himself.  Let  us  not 
then  refuse  to  believe  even  what  we  do  not  see,  and  let  us  supply  the  defects 
of  our  corporeal  eyes,  by  using  those  of  the  soul  ;  but  especially  let  us  learn  to 
render  the  just  homage  of  respect  and  veneration  to  the  Divinity,  whose  will 
it  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  have  no  other  perception  of  him  than  hjhis  affects 
in  our  favour.  Now,  this  adoration,  this  homage,  consists  in  pleasing  him,  and 
we  can  only  please  him  in  doing  his  will." 

In  this  manner  Socrates  instructed  youth  ;  these  are  the  principles  and  sen- 
timents with  which  he  inspired  them  ;  on  the  one  side^  a  perfect  submission  to 
the  laws  and  magistrates,  in  which  he  made  justice  consist ;  on  the  other,  a 
profound  regard  for  the  Divinity,  which  constitutes  religion.  In  things  sur- 
passing our  understanding,  he  advises  us  to  consult  the  gods  ;  and  as  ihey  im- 
part themselves  only  to  those  who  please  them,  he  recommends  above  all  things 
the  making  them  propitious  to  us  by  a  wise  regularity  of  conduct.*  "  The 
gods  are  wise,"  says  he,  "  and  it  depends  upon  them  either  to  grant  what  we 
ask,  or  to  give  us  directly  the  reverse  of  it."t  He  cites  an  excellent  prayer 
from  an  anonymous  poet :  "  Great  God,  give  us,  we  beseech  thee,  those  good 
things  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  whether  we  crave  them  or  not ;  and  remove 
from  us  all  those  which  may  be  hurtful  to  us,  though  we  implore  them  of  thee." 
The  vulgar  imagined,  that  there  are  things  which  the  gods  observe,  and  others 
of  which  they  take  no  notice  :  but  Socrates  taught,  that  the  gods  observe  all 
our  actions  and  words  ;  that  they  penetrate  into  our  most  secret  thoughts,  are 
present  in  all  our  deliberations,  and  that  they  inspire  us  in  all  our  actions. 

SECTION  V. — SOCRATES  APPLIES    HIMSELF  TO  DISCREDIT  THE  SOPHISTS  IN 
THE  OPINION   OF  THE  YOUNG   ATHENIANS. 

Socrates  found  it  necessary  to  prejudice  the  young  people  against  a  bad 
taste,  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  in  Greece.  A  set  of  assuming  men 
arose,  who,  ranking  themselves  as  the  first  sages  of  Greece ,*^vere  entirely  the 
reverse  in  their  conduct.  For,  instead  of  being  infinitely  remote  from  all  ava 
jce  and  ambition,  like  Pittacus,  Bias,  Thales,  and  others,  who  made  the 
study  of  wisdom  their  principal  occupation,  these  men  were  ambitious  and 
covetous,  entered  into  the  intrigues  and  affairs  of  the  world,  and  made  a  trade 
of  their  pretended  knowledge. |  They  were  called  sophists,  and  wandered 
from  city  to  city.  They  caused  themselves  to  be  cried  up  as  oracles,  and 
walked  about  attended  by  crowds  of  their  disciples,  who,  through  a  kind  of  en-, 
chantment,  abandoned  the  embraces  of  their  parents,  to  follow  these  proud 
ieachers,  to  whom  they  paid  a  great  price  for  their  instruction. § 

There  was  nothing  which  these  masters  did  not  profess  :  theologj'',  physics, 
ethics,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  grammar,  music,  poetry,  rhetoric  and  histoiy. 
They  knew  every  thing,  and  could  teach  every  thing.  Their  greatest  supposed 
skill  lay  in  philosophy  and  eloquence.  Most  of  them,  like  Gorgias,  valued 
themselves  upon  giving  immediate  answers  to  all  questions  that  could  be  pro* 
posed  to  them.  Their  young  disciples  acquired  nothing  from  their  precepts, 
but  a  silly  esteem  for  themselves,  and  a  universal  contempt  for  every  body  else  , 
so  that  not  a  scholar  quitted  these  schools,  w'ho  was  not  more  impertinent  than 
when  he  first  entered  them. 

It  was  necessaiy  to  decr}^  the  false  eloquence  and  bad  logic  of  these  prcud 
teachers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  young  Athenians.     To  attack  them  openly,  and 


*  Xcmph.  Mcmorsb.  I.  iv.  ji.  R03.  ct  S05.  t  I'lnt.  in  Alcib.  i.  ii.  p.  148. 

J  Sic  entm  appellanturht    lu;  bslcntationis  aiil  o,;irestus  causa  philaSL^phantur.    -Cic.  in  liUCul.  n.  129 
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dispute  with  them  in  a  direct  manner  by  a  continued  discourse,  was  what  So 
crates  could  well  have  done,  for  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  talents 
of  speaking  and  reasoning  ;  but  this  was  not  the  means  of  succeeding  against 
great  harangues,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  captivate  their  auditors  with  a  vaiii 
glitter,  and  rapid  flow  of  words.  He  therefore  took  another  course,  and  em 
ploying  the  turns  and  address  of  irony,  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  with  wor- 
derful  art  and  delicacy,  he  chose  to  conceal,  under  the  appearance  of  ajm- 
plicity  and  the  affectation  of  ignorance,  all  the  beauty  and  great  force  of  hi? 
genius.*  Nature,  which  had  given  him  so  fine  a  soul,  seemed  to  have  formed 
his  outside  expressly  for  supporting  the  ironic  character.  He  was  very  ugly 
and  besides  that  had  something  very  dull  and  stupid  in  his  physiognomy.!  The 
whole  air  of  his  person,  which  had  nothing  but  what  was  very  common  and 
very  poor  in  it,  perfectly  corresponded  with  that  of  his  countenance. 

Happening  to  be  in  company  with  one  of  the  sophists,  he  proposed  his  doubts 
with  a  diffident  and  modest  air,  asked  simple  questions  in  a  plain  manner,  and, 
as  if  he  had  been  incapableof  expressing  himself  otherwise,  made  use  of  trivial 
comparisons,  and  allusions  taken  from  the  meanest  employments.  The  sophist 
heard  him  with  a  scornful  attention  ;  and  instead  of  giving  him  a  precise  answer, 
fell  into  his  common  place  expressions,  and  talked  a  great  deal,  without  saying 
anything  to  the  purpose.  Socrates,  after  having  praised  his  adversary,  not 
with  the  view  of  enraging  him,  entreated  him  to  adapt  himself  to  his  weakness, 
and  to  come  down  to  his  capacity,  by  satisfying  his  questions  in  a  few  words; 
because  neither  his  wit  nor  memory'  were  capable  of  comprehending  or  retain- 
ing so  many  fine  and  exalted  notions,  and  that  all  his  knowledge  was  confined 
to  question  and  answer.;}; 

This  passed  in  a  numerous  assembly  ;  and  the  sophist  could  not  recede. 
When  Socrates  had  once  got  him  out  of  his  intrenchment,  by  obliging  him  to 
answer  his. questions  succinctly,  he  carried  him  on  from  one  to  another,  to  the 
most  absurd  consequences  ;  and  after  having  reduced  him  either  to  contradict 
himself,  or  be  silent,  he  complained  that  the  learned  man  would  not  vouchsafe 
to  instruct  him.  The  young  people,  however,  perceived  the  incapacity  of 
their  master,  and  changed  their  admiration  for  him  into  contempt.  Thus  the 
name  of  sophist  became  odious  and  ridiculous. 

It  is  easy  to  jCTdge,  that  men  of  the  sophists'  character,  of  whom  I  have 
now  spoken,  who  were  in  high  repute  with  the  great ;  who  lorded  it  among  the 
youth  of  Athens,  and  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  learning,  could 
not  be  attacked  with  impunity  ;  especial)}^  as  they  had  been  taken  in  the  two 
most  sensible  points,  theii^fame  and  their  interest.  Socrates,  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  unmask  their  vices,  and  discredit  their  false  eloquence,  experi- 
enced, from  these  corrupt  and  haughty  men,  all  that  could  be  feared  or  expected 
from  the  most  malignant  envy,  and  the  most  envenomed  hatred  ;  to  which  it  is 
now  time  to  proceed. § 

SECTION  VI. — SOCRATES  IS  ACCUSED  OF  HOLDING  BAD  OPINIONS  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  GODS.       HE  IS  CONDEMNED  TO  DIE. 

Socrates  was  accused  a  little  before  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad, 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens,  in  the  sixty  ninth 
year  of  his  life  ;  but  the  prosecution  had  been  projected  long  before.!!  The 
oracle  of  Delphos,  which  had  declared  him  the  wisest  of  mankind  ;  the  con- 
tempt into  which  he  had  brought  the  doctrine  and  morals  of  the  sophists  of 

*  Socrates  in  ironia  dissumulantiaque  long^e  omnibus  lepore  atqiie  hiimanitate  praistitit. — Cic  1.  ii.  da 
Orat.  n.  270. 

t   Zopyrus  physiognomon — stupidum  esse  Socralem  dixit  et  batdum. —  Cic.  de  Fat.  n.  10. 

X  Socrates  de  se  ipse  detrahens  in  disput.-itione,  plus  tribuebat  iis,  qiios  volebat  refellferc.  Ita,  cum  aliutf 
iiceretatque  sentirel,  llbenteruti  .solitus  est  ilia  dissimulatione,  quam  Grajci  JifCOvfliSv  vocant. — Cic.  Acpd. 
Q,uaest.  1.  iv.  n.  26. 

Sed  et  ilium  quern  nominavi  (Gorgiam)  et  ca;teros  sophistas,  ut  e  Platone  intellig-i  potest,  lusos  riiemutm 
Socrate.  Is  enim  perconlando  atque  interrojando  elicere  solebat  corum  opiniones  quibuscum  differeba*, 
wt  ftd  ea,  quae  li  respondisscrit,  si  quid  vidoretur,  dicerct. — Cic.  Ue  Finib.  1.  ii.  n.  9. 
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hjs  time,  who  were  then  in  high  reputation  ;  the  liberty  with  which  he  attacked 
ail  vice ;  the  singular  attachment  of  his  disciples  for  his  person  and  maxims  ; 
had  all  concurred  in  alienating  people  from  him,  and  had  drawn  upon  him, 
abundance  of  envy. 

His  enemies  having  sworn  his  destruction,  and  perceiving  the  difficulty  of 
(he  attempt,  prepared  the  way  for  it  at  a  distance,  and  at  first  attacked  him  in 
the  dark,  and  by  obscure  and  secret  means.  It  is  said,  that  to  sound  the  peo- 
ple's disposition  in  regard  to  Socrates,  and  to  try  w^hether  it  would  ever  be 
safe  to  cite  him  before  the  judges,  they  engaged  Aristophanes  to  introduce 
him  at  the  theatre  in  a  comedy,  wherein  the  first  seeds  of  the  accusatioJi 
meditated  against  him  were  sown.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Aristophanes  was 
suborned  by  Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  the  enemies  of  Socrates  to  compose  that  sa 
tirical  piece  against  him.  It  is  very  likely,  that  the  declaredcontempt  of  So- 
crates for  all  comedies  in  general,  and  for  those  of  Aristophanes  in  particular, 
w^hile  he  professed  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
might  be  the  poet's  true  motive  for  taking  his  revenge  of  the  philosopher. 
However  that  mfght  be,  Aristophanes,  to  the  disgrace  of  poetry,  lent  his  pen 
to  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  Socrates  or  his  own  resentment,  and  employed 
his  whole  genius  and  capacity  to  depreciate  the  best  and  most  excellent  man 
that  ever  the  pagan  world  produced.* 

He  composed  a  piece  called  "  The  Clouds,"  wherein  he  introduced  the 
philosopher,  placed  in  a  basket,  and  lifted  up  to  the  clouds,  from  whence  he 
proclaims  maxims,  or  rather  the  most  ridiculous  subtleties.  A  very  aged  debtor 
who  desires  to  escape  the  close  pursuits  of  his  creditors,  comes  to  him  to  be 
taught  the  art  of  tricking  them  at  law  ;  to  prove  by  unanswerable  reasons  that 
he  owes  them  nothing,  and  in  a  word,  to  convert  a  very  bad  into  a  very  good 
cause.  But  finding  himself  incapable  of  any  improvements  from  the  sublime 
lessons  of  his  new  master,  he  brings  his  son  to  him  in  his  stead.  This  young 
man  soon  after  quits  his  learned  school  so  well  instructed,  that  at  their  first 
meeting  he  beats  his  father,  and  proves  to  him  b}'"  subtle,  but  invincible  argu- 
ments, that  he  has  reason  for  treating  him  in  that  manner.  In  every  scene 
where  Socrates  appears,  the  pcet  makes  him  utter  a  thousand  follies,  and  as 
many  impieties  against  the  gods  ;  and  in  particular  against  Jupiter.  He  makes 
him  talk  like  a  man  of  the  greatest  vanity  and  opinion  of  himself,  with  an  equal 
contempt  for  all  others,  who  out  of  criminal  curiosity,  is  for  penetrating  what 
passes  in  the  heavens,  and  for  diving  into  the  abysses  of  the  earth  ;  who  boasts 
>f  having  always  the  means  to  make  injustice  triumph  ;  and  who  is  not  con- 
tented with  keeping  those  secrets  for  his  own  use,  but  teaches  them  to  others, 
and  thereby  corrupts  youth.  All  this  is  attended  with  refined  raillery,  and  a 
wit,  which  could  not  fail  of  pleasing  a  people  of  so  quick  and  delicate  a  taste 
as  the  Athenians,  who  were  besides  naturally  invidious  of  all  transcendent  merit. 
They  were  so  much  charmed  with  it,  that  without  waiting  the  conclusion  of  the 
representation,  they  ordered  the  name  of  Aristophanes  to  be  set  down  above 
those  of  all  his  competitors. 

Socrates,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  theatre, 
went  thither  upon  the  day  to  see  the  comedy,  contrary  to  his  custom  ;  for  it 
was  not  common  for  him  to  go  to  those  assemblies,  unless  when  some  new 
tragedy  of  Euripides  was  to  be  performed,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and 
whole  pieces  he  esteemed,  on  account  of  the  solid  principles  of  morality  he 
took  care  to  interspei*sc  in  them.  It  was,  however,  observed  that  he  had 
not  patience  to  wait  the  concluision  of  one  of  them,  wherein  the  actor  had  be- 
gun witii  a  dangerous  maxim,  and  went  out  immediately,  without  considering 
the  injury  his  withdrawing  might  do  to  the  reputation  of  his  friend  He  never 
went  to  comedies,  unless  when  Alcibiades  and  Critias  forced  him  thither  against 
his  will,  offended  at  the  unbounded  licence  which  reigned  in  them,  and  incapa 
bie  of  seeing  the  reputation  of  his  fellow  citizens  publicly  torn  lo  pieces.  He 
was  pivsent  at  this  without  the  least  emotion,  and  without  expressing  any  dis- 

*  .^:!iari.  1.  ii.  c.  13.     Tlut.  '.p.  Apalo;;.  Socrnt  p.  19. 
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content ;  and  some  strangers  being  desirous  of  knowing  «vho  the  Socrates  Id* 
tended  by  the  play  was,  he  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during 
the  whole  representation.  He  told  those  who  were  near  him,  and  were  amazed 
3f  his  indifference  and  patience,  that  he  imagined  himself  at  a  great  entertain- 
ment, where  he  was  agreeably  laughed  at,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  let 
r./illery  pass.* 

It  does  not  appear,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  Aristophanes,  though 

:  \\  as  not  the  friend  of  Socrates,  had  entered  into  the  black  conspiracy  of  his 
«  (lilies,  and  had  any  thought  of  causmg  his  destruction.  It  is  more  probable 
t  t  a  poet,  who  diverted  the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  principal  magis 
t  ;;es  and  most  celebrated  generals,  was  also  willing  to  make  them  laugh  at 
t  :o  expense  of  a  philosopher.  All  the  guilt  was  on  tl  e  side  of  those  who  envied 
liim,  and  his  enemies,  who  were  in  hopes  of  making  great  use  of  the  representa- 
tion of  this  comedy  against  him.  The  artifice  was  indeed  profound,  and  con- 
ceived with  skill.  In  acting  a  man  upon  the  stage,  he  is  only  represented  on 
his  bad,  weak,  or  ambiguous  sides.  That  view  of  him  is  followed  with  ridicule ; 
ridicule  accustoms  people  to  the  contempt  of  his  person  ;  and  contempt  pro- 
ceeds to  injustice.  For  mankind  are  naturally  bold  in  insulting,  abusing,  and 
injuring  a  man,  when  once  he  becomes  the  object  of  their  general  contempt. 

These  were  the  first  blows  struck  at  him,  and  served  as  an  essay  and  trial  of 
the  great  affair  meditated  against  him.  It  lay  dormant  a  long  while,  and  did 
not  break  out  until  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  troubles  of  the  republic 
might  well  occasion  that  long  delay  ;  for  it  was  in  that  interval  the  enterprise 
against  Sicily  was  undertaken,  the  event  of  which  was  so  unfortunate,  that 
Athens  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lysander,  who  changed  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  established  the  thirty  tj  rants,  who  were  not  expelled  till  a  very 
short  time  before  the  affair  we  speak  of. 

31elitus  then  appeared  as  accuser,  and  entered  a  process  in  form  against 
Socrates.!  His  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads.  The  first  was,  that  he  did 
not  admit  the  gods  acknowledged  by  the  republic,  and  that  he  introduced  new 
divinities;  the  second,  that  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens,  and  concluded 
with  inferring,  that  sentence  of  death  should  pass  against  him. 

Never  had  accusation  so  little  probability,  pretext,  or  foundation  as  this.  It 
was  now  forty  years  that  Socrates  had  made  it  his  profession  to  instruct  the 
Athenian  youth.  He  had  advanced  no  opinions  in  secret  or  privately.  His 
lessons  were  given  publicly,  and  in  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  auditors. 
He  had  always  observed  the  same  conduct,  and  taught  the  same  principles. 
What  then  could  be  the  motive  of  Melitus  for  this  accusation,  after  such  a  length 
of  time  ?  how  came  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  after  having  been  languidTor 
so  many  years,  to  awake  on  a  sudden,  and  become  so  violent?  Is  it  pardonable, 
for  so  zealous  and  worthy  a  citizen  as  Melitus  would  appear,  to  have  continued 
mute  and  inactive,  while  any  one  corrupted  all  the  youth  of  that  city,  by  in- 
stilling seditious  maxims  into  them,  and  by  inspiring  them  with  a  disgust  and 
contempt  for  the  established  government  ?  "  for  he  who  does  not  prevent  an  evil, 
when  it  is  in  his  power,  is  equally  criminal  with  him  that  commits  it."  Libanius 
«peaks  thus  in  one  of  his  declamations,  called  the  Apology  of  Socrates.  "  But,'* 
continues  he,  "  though  Melitus,  whether  out  of  distraction,  indifference,  or  con- 
ttant  employment  in  his  affairs,  never  thought  for  so  many  years  of  entering  an 
accusation  against  Socrates;  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  in  a  city  like  Athens, 
which  abounded  with  wise  magistrates,  and  what  is  more,  with  bold  informers, 
so  public  a  conspiracy  as  that  imputed  to  Socrates,  should  escape  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  invidious  malignity,  render  so 
vigilant  and  attentive  ?  nothing  was  ever  less  feasible,  or  more  void  of  all  proba- 

bility."t 

As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  the  friends  of  Socrates  prepared  for  his 
defence. §     Lysias,  the  most  able  orator  of  his  time,  brought  him  an  elaborate 

*  Plut.  dc  Educ.  Liber,  p.  lO.  f  A.  M.  3603.     Ant.  J.  C.401. 
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discourse  of  his  composing,  wherein  he  had  set  forth  the  reasons  and  measures 
of  Socrates  m  all  their  light,  and  interspersed  the  whok:  with  tender  and  pa- 
thetic strokes,  capable  of  moving  the  most  obdurate  hearts.*  Socrates  read  it 
with  pleasure,  and  highly  approved  it ;  but,  as  it  was  more  comformable  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  than  the  sentiments  and  fortitude  of  a  philosopher,  he  told  him 
'Vankly,  that  it  did  not  suit  him.  Upon  which  Lysias,  having  asked  how  it  was 
possible  to  be  well  done,  and  at  the  same  time  not  suit  him, "  in  the  same  man- 
ner," said  he,  using,  according  to  his  custom,  a  simple  comparison,  "  that  an 
excellent  workman  might  bring  me  magnificent  apparel,  or  shoes  embroidered 
with  goj^,  in  which  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part,  but  which,  however, 
would  not  fit  me."  He  persisted  therefore  inflexibly  in  the  resolution,  not  to 
demean  himself  by  I  egging  suffrages  in  the  low,  abject  manner  common  at  that 
time.  He  employed  neither  artifice,  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence.  He  had  no 
recourse  either  to  solicitation  or  entreaty.  He  brought  neither  his  wife  nor 
children  to  incline  the  judges  in  his  favour  by  their  sighs  and  tears.  Although 
he  firmly  refused  to  have  any  person  besides  himself  t»speak  in  his  defence, 
and  to  appear  before  his  judges  in  the  submissive  posture  of  a  suppliant,  he  did 
hot  behave  in  that?  manner  out  of  pride,  or  contempt  of  the  tribunal.!  It  was 
from  a  noble  and  intrepid  assurance,  resulting  from  greatness  of  soul,  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  truth  and  innocence.  So  that  his  defence  had  nothing  tim- 
orous or  weak  in  it.  His  discourse  was  bold,  manly,  generous,  without  passion, 
without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  philosopher,  with  no  other  orna- 
ment fhan  that  of  truth,  and  brightened  throughout  with  the  character  and  lan- 
guage of  innocence.  Plato,  who  was  present,  transcribed  it  afterwards,  and 
without  any  additions,  composed  from  it  the  work,  which  he  calls  the  Apology 
of  Socrate«,one  of  the  most  consummate  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  I  shall  here 
make  an  extract  from  it. 

"  Upon  the  day  assigned,  the  proceeding  commenced  in  the  usual  forms. 
The  parties  appeared  before  the  judges,  and  Melitus  spoke.  The  worse  his 
cause,  and  the  less  provided  it  was  with  proofs,  the  more  occasion  he  had  for 
address  and  art  to  cover  its  weakness.  He  omitted  nothing  that  might  render 
the  adverse  party  odious  ;  and  instead  of  reasons,  which  could  not  but  fail  him, 
be  substituted  the  dplusive  glitter  of  a  lively  and  pompous  eloquence.  So- 
crates, in  observing  that  he  could  not  tell  what  impression  the  discourse  of  his 
accusers  might  make  upon  the  judges,  owns,  that  for  his  part  \e  scarcely  knew 
himself,  they  had  given  such  artful  colouring  and  plausibility  to  their  argu- 
ments, though  there  was  not  the  least  word  of  truth  in  all  they  had  advanced. J 

X  have  already  «aid,  that  their  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads.  The  first 
regarded  religion,  and  stated  that  Socrates  inquired,  out  of  an  impious  curiocity, 
into  what  passed  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  that  he  denied 
the  gods  adored  by  his  country,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  new  worship; 
and,  that  if  he  might  be  believed,  an  unknown  god  inspired  him  in  all  his  ac- 
tions.    In  short,  that  he  believed  there  were  no  gods.§ 

The  second  head  related  to  the  interest  and  government  of  the  state,  ahd 
stated  that  Socrates  corrupted  the  youth  by  instilling  bad  sentiments  concerning 
the  Divinity  into  them,  by  teaching  them  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the  order 
established  in  the  republic  ;  by  declaring  openly  against  the  choice  of  the  ma- 
gistrates by  lot, II  by  exclaiming  against  the  public  assemblies,  where  he  was 
never  seen  to  appear  ;  by  teaching  the  art  of  making  the  worst  of  causes  good  ; 
by  attaching  the  youth  to  himself  out  of  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ambition,  under 
the  pretence  of  instructing  them  ;  and  by  proving  to  children,  that  they  may 
abuse  their  parents  with  impunity  :  that  he  gloried  in  a  pretended  oracle,  and 

*  Q,uint.  1.  xi.  c.  1. 
t   His  et  talib'is  aiJuctus  Socrates,  nee  patronutn  qusssivilad  judicium  capitis,  nee  judicibus  supplex  fu 
rt:  ailhitriitque  libi-rum  contumaciam  a  maf  nitudine  animi  ductam,  non  a  superbia. — Cic.  Tusc.  Q,iiasst.  1.  i 
X   I'li:t.  in  Apoloj.  Socrat. — Xenoph.  in  Apoloj.  Socrat.  et  in  Memor.  ij    Plut.  in  ApoJog.  p.  24. 

II  Socrates  in  .•cality  did  not  approve  this  manner  of  electiri'^  the  magistrates.  He  observed,  that  when 
«  pilot,  rt  muiicir'.n,  or  an  architect  was  wanted,  nobody  was  willing  to  take  him  at  a  venture  ;  though  the 
{»\<\\:  rf  these  pooplc  r7eru  far  from  h^'in^  of  the  great  importance  of  tliose  errors  which  wore  coininitled 
II  tpc  ^•l.Tiini?'.r,>r>on  of  the  republic  — Xpioph.  Memcrab.  1    i.  p   712. 
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believed  hmiseif  the  wisest  of  mankind  :  that  he  taxed  all  others  vvilh  lolly, 
and  condemned  without  reserve  all  their  maxims  and  actions  ;  constituting 
himself,  by  his  own  authority,  the  general  censor  and  reformer  of  the  state. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  effects  of  his  lessons  may  be  seen  in  the  persons  of 
Critias  and  Alcibiades,  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  have  done  great  mis- 
chiefs to  their  country,  and  have  been  the  most  wicked  of  citizens,  and  the  mos. 
aoandoned  of  men. 

This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  judges  to  be  very  much  upon 
their  guard  against  the  dazzling  eloquence  ot  Socrates,  and  to  suspect  ex- 
tremel}^  the  insinuating  and  artificial  turns  of  address  which  he  would  employ 
to  deceive  them.  * 

Socrates  began  his  discourse  with  this  point,  and  declared  that  he  would 
ipeak  to  the  judges  as  it  was  his  custom  to  talk  in  his  common  conversation, 
Ihat  is  to  say,  with  much  simplicity,  and  no  art.* 

He  then  proceeded  to  particulars.  Upon  what  foundation  could  it  be  alleged 
Ihat  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  republic  ;  he,  who  had  often  been 
seen  to  sacrifice  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  temples  ?  Could  it  be  doubted 
whether  he  used  divination  or  not,  while  it  was  made  a  criilie  in  him  to  report, 
that  he  received  councils  from  a  certain  divinity  ;  and  thence  concluded  that 
he  aimed  at  introducing  new  deities  ?  But  in  this  he  innovated  nothing  more 
than  others,  who,  putting  their  faith  in  divination,  observed  the  flight  oibirds, 
consulted  the  entrails  ofvictims,  and  remarked  even  words  and  accidental  oc- 
currences :  different  means  which  the  gods  employed  to  give  mankind  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  future.  Old  or  new,  it  was  still  evident,  that  Socrates  ac 
knowledged  divinities,  by  the  confession  of  even  Melitus  himself,  who  in  his 
intbrmation  avered,  that  he  believed  in  daemons,  that  is  to  say,  inferior  spirits,  the 
offspring  of  the  gods.  Now,  every  m^in  who  believes  in  the  offspring  of  the 
gods,  believes  in  the  gods.j 

As  to  what  related  to  the  impious  inquiries  into  natural  things  imputed  to 
him,  without  despising  or  condemning  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  physics,  he  declared,  that  as  for  him,  he  had  entirely  devoted  himself 
*o  what  concerns  moral  virtue,  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  government> 
as  a  knowledge  infinitely  more  useful  than  any  other ;  and  he  called  upon  all 
those  who  had  been  his  hearers,  to  come  forward  and  deny  him  if  he  did  not 
say  what  was  true.J 

"  I  am  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  instilling  dangerous  maxims 
into  them,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment. You  know,  Athenians,  that  J  never  made  it  my  profession  to  teach  :  nor 
can  envy,  however  violent  against  me,  reproach  me  with  having  ever  sold  my 
nstructions.  I  have  an  undeniable  evidence  for  me  in  this  respect,  which  is  my 
poverty.  Always  equally  ready  to  communicate  my  thoughts  either  to  the 
rich  or  poor,  and  to  give  them  entire  leisure  to  question  or  answer  me,  I  lend 
myself  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  virtuous  ;  and  if  among  those 
who  hear  me,  there  are  any  who  prove  either  good  or  bad,  neither  the  vir- 
tues of  the  one,  nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have  not  contributed,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  me.  My  whole  employment  is  to  persuade  the  young  and 
old  against  too  much  love  for  the  body,  for  riches,  and  all  other  precarious 
things,  of  whatever  nature  they  be,  and  against  too  little  regard  for  the  soul, 
vrhich  ought  to  be  the  object  of  their  affection :  for  I  incessantly  urge  to  you, 
that  virtue  does  not  proceed  from  riches,  but  on  the  contrary,  riches  from  virtue ; 
and  that  all  the  other  goods  of  human  life,  as  well  public  as  private,  have  their 
source  in  the  same  principle. 

"  If  to  speak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I  confess  Athenians,  that  I 
am  guilty,  and  deserve  to  be  punished.  If  what  I  say  be  not  true,  it  is  most 
easy  to  convict  me  of  my  falsehood.  I  see  here  a  great  number  of  my  disci- 
ples ;  hey  have  only  to  appear.  But  perhaps  the  reserve  and  consideration 
ioT  a  master  who  has  instructed  them,  will  prevent  them  from  declaring  against 

-    :•:  ,■    r    ■-  *■  Plat,  p    27      Xcnoj  »i.  p.  703  t    Xcnorh    n.  710. 
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me:  at  least  tneir  fathers,  brothers,  and  uncles,  cannot,  as  good  relationsand 
good  citizens,  dispense  with  their  not  standing  forth  to  demand  vengeance 
against  the  corruptor  of  their  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews.  But  these  are  the 
persons  who  take  upon  them  my  defence,  and  interest  themselves  in  the  suc- 
cess of  my  cause. 

"  Pass  on  me  what  sentence  you  please,  Athenians  ;  but  I  can  neither  repen* 
iK>r  change  my  conduct.  I  must  not  abandon  nor  suspend  a  function,  which 
God  himself  has  imposed  on  me,  now  he  has  charged  me  with  the  care  of  in- 
structing my  fellow  citizens.  If,  after  having  faithfully  kept  all  the  posts  where- 
in  I  was  placed  by  our  generals  at  Potidaea,  Amphipolis,  and  Delium,  the  feai 
of  death  should  at  this  time  make  me  abandon  that  in  which  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  placed  me,  by  commanding  me  to  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  for  the  instruction  of  myself  and  others  ;  tliis  would  be  a  most 
criminal  desertion  indeed,  and  make  me  highly  worthy  of  being  cited  before 
this  tribunal,  as  an  impious  man  who  does  not  believe  the  gods.  Should  you 
resolve  to  acquit  me,  for  the  future,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  make  answer, 
Athenians,  that  I  honour  and  love  you,  but  I  shall  choose  rather  to  obey  God 
than  you  ;*  aod  to  my  latest  breath  shall  never  renounce  my  philosophy,  nor 
cease  to  exhort  and  reprove  you  according  to  my  custom,  by  telling  each  of 
you  when  you  come  in  my  way,  '  My  good  friend,!  and  citizen  of  the  most 
fam.ous  city  in  the  world  for  wisdom,  and  valour,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  have 
no  other  thoughts  than  that  of  amassing  wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory,  credit, 
and  dignities,  while  you  neglect  the  treasures  of  prudence,  truth,  and  wisdom, 
and  take  no  pains  in  rendering  your  soul  as  good  and  perfect  as  it  is  capable 
of  being. 'J 

"  I  am  reproached  with  abject  fear  and  meanness  of  spirit,  for  being  so  busy 
in  imparting  my  advice  to  every  one  in  private,  and  for  having  always  avoided 
being  present  in  your  assemblies,  to  give  my  counsels  to  my  country.  I  think 
I  have  sufficiently  proved  my  courage  and  fortitude  both  in  the  field,  where 
I  have  borne  arms  with  you,  and  in  the  senate,  when  I  alone  opposed  the  unjust 
sentence  you  pronounced  against  the  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and 
interred  the  bodies  of  those  who  w^ere  killed  or  drowned  in  the  sea-fight  near 
the  island  Arginusae ,  and  when,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  I  opposed  the 
riolent  and  cruel  orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  pre- 
vented me  from  appearing  in  your  assemblies  ?  It  is  that  daemon,  that  divine 
roice,  which  you  have  so  often  heard  me  mention,  and  Melitus  has  taken  so 
much  pains  to  ridicule.  That  spirit  has  attached  itself  to  me  from  my  infancy  : 
it  is  a  voice  which  I  never  hear,  but  when  it  would  prevent  me  from  persisting 
in  something  I  have  resolved;  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to  undertake  anything. 
It  is  the  same  being  that  has  always  opposed  me,  when  I  would  have  inter- 
meddled in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  ;  and  that  with  the  greatest  reason  ;  for 
T  should  have  been  among  the  dead  long  ago,  had  I  been  concerned  m  the 
measures  of  the  state,  without  effecting  any  thing  to  the  advantage  of  myself 
or  our  country.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  beseech  you,  if  I  speak  my  thougnts 
without  disguise,  and  with  truth  and  freedom.  Every  man  who  would  gene 
rously  oppose  a  whole  people,  either  among  us  or  elsewhere,  and  who  inflexi\)ly 
applies  himself  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the  practice  of  iniquity 
in  a  government,  will  never  do  so  long  with  impunity.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  who  would  contend  for  justice,  if  he  has  any  thoughts  of  living,  to 
remain  in  a  private  station,  and  never  to  have  any  share  in  public  affairs. § 

"  For  the  rest,  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme  danger  in  which  I  now  am,  I  du 
not  imitate  the  behaviour  of  those,  who  upon  less  emei^encies  have  implored 
and  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have  brought  forth  their  children, 
relations,  and  friends,  it  is  not  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  or  any  contempt 


♦  Tlt'iaoiiai  rCi  Of io  jiolWov  n  u(irv. 

}  Til--  Oteek  signifies,  O  6.c»ioi  men,  u>  a?i7'  av5^il)v,  which  wa?  :in  oblisjing  manner  of  salutation 

;  Plat.  p.  28,  ^9  .  .'  Plat   p  31 
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for  you,  but  solely  iat  your  honour,  and  for  that  of  the  whole  city.  You  should 
know,  that  there  art.  among  our  citizens  those,  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an 
evil,  and  who  give  that  name  only  to  injustice  and  infamy.  At  my  age,  a.id 
with  the  reputation,  true  or  false,  which  I  have,  would  it  be  consistent  for  me, 
after  all  the  lessons  I  have  given  upon  the  contempt  of  death,  to  be  afraic]  of  it 
myself,  and  to  belie  in  my  last  action  all  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  ray 
past  life  ? 

*'  But  without  speaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  should  extremely  injure  by  such 
a  conduct,  I  do  not  think  it  allowable  to  entreat  a  judge,  no^  to  be  absolved 
by  supplications:  he  ought  to  be  persuaded  and  convinced.  The  judge  does 
not  sit  upon  the  bench  to  show  favour  by  violating  the  laws,  but  to  do  justice 
in  conforming  to  them.  ^  He  does  not  swear  to  discharge  with  impunity  whonn 
he  pleases  ;  but  to  do  justice  where  it  is  due.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  ac 
custom  you  to  perjury,  nor  you  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  accustomed  to  it , 
for  in  so  doing,  both  of  U3  equally  injure  justice  and  religion,  and  both  are 
criminals. 

"  Do  not  therefore  expect  from  me,  Athenians,  that  I  should  have  recourse 
among  you  to  means  which  I  believe  neither  honest  nor  lawful  ;  especially  on 
this  occasion,  wherein  I  am  accused  of  impiety  by  Melitus.  For  if  I  should 
influence  you  by  my  prayers,  and  thereby  induce  you  to  violate  your  oaths,  it 
would  be  undeniably  evident  that  I  teach  you  not  to  believe  in  the  gods  ;  and 
even  in  defending  and  justifying  myseJf,  should  furnish  my  adversaries  with 
arms  against  me,  and  prove  that  I  believe  no  divinity.  But  I  am  very  far  from 
such  bad  thoughts.  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God  than  my 
accusers,  and  so  convinced,  that  I  abandon  myself  to  God  and  you,  that  you  • 
may  judge  of  me  as  you  shall  deem  best  for  yourselves  and  me."* 

Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  tone.  His  air, 
his  action,  his  visage,  expressed  nothing  of  the  accused  :  he  seemed  the  mas- 
ter of  his  judges,  from  the  assurance  and  greatness  of  soul  with  which  he 
spoke,  without  however  losing  any  thing  of  the  modesty  natural  to  him.j  So 
noble  and  majestic  a  deportment  displeased  and  gave  offence.  It  is  common 
for  judges,  who  look  upon  themselves  as  the  absolute  dispensers  of  life  or 
death  to  such  as  are  before  them,  to  expect,  out  of  a  secret  desire,  that  they 
should  appear  in  their  presence  with  humble  submission  and  respectful  awe  ; 
a  homage  which  they  think  due  to  their  supreme  authority.;^ 

This  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  Melitus  however  had  not  at  first  the 
fifth  part  of  the  voices.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  judges  assem  • 
bled  upon  this  occasion  might  amount  to  five  hundred,  without  reckoning  the 
president.  The  law  condemned  the  accuser  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas§  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages.  This  law  had  been 
wisely  established,  to  check  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  calumniators.  Mi  - 
litus  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  this  fine,  if  Anytus  and  Lycon  had  not 
joined  him,  and  presented  themselves  also  as  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  Their 
influence  obtained  a  great  number  of  voices  ;  and  there  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty  against  Socrates,  and  consequently,  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  for 
him.  He  wanted  only  thirty  one  to  have  been  acquitted  ;  for  he  would  then 
have  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  one,  which  would  have  been  the  majority. 

By  this  first  sentence  the  judges  only  declared  Socrates  guilty,  Avithout  im- 
oosing  any  penally. II  For  when  the  law  did  not  determine  the  punishment, 
and  when  a  crime  against  the  state  was  not  in  question,  in  which  manner  1  con- 
ceive Cicero's  terms,  "  fraus  capitalis,"  may  be  undei-jtood,  the  person  found 

•  Plat.  p.  34,  33. 

\  Socrates  ita  in  judicio  capitis  pro  se  ipse  dixit,  ut  non  s;.pp'ex  aut  reus,  sad  magister  aiil  domimi.;  \  id*> 
retur  esse  Judicium. — Cic.  I.  i.  de  Or.-.t  n.  231. 

J  Odit  judex  fere  litijantis  securitatem  ;  cumque  jus  siAia  niell  gat,  tacitus  reverentiarn.  postulat. — 
l^uiot.  1   iv.  c.  i.  }  Nearly  one  hundred  dollars. 

II  Primis  seotentiis  statuebant  tantnm  judices  damnarent  an  absolverent.  Erat  autem  Athenis,  reo  dam- 
-'«A.  ai  fraus  capitalis  non  esset,  quasi  poena  rsstimatio.  Y-x  sententia,  cam  jndicibus  :2aretur,  interrog-v 
U<H.ti'r  reus,  quam  quasi  8Bgtj*na**tmeBj  coinmeri'isse  se  in*xime  confiteretur. — Cic.  1-  "  do  Oral.  n.  231,  '29^ 
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guilty  had  a  right  to  choose  the  penalty  he  thought  he  deserved.  Upon  his  an- 
swer the  judges  deliberated  a  second  time,  and  afterwards  passed  their  final 
sentence.  Socrates  was  informed  that  he  might  demand  an  abatement  of  the 
penalty,  and  change  the  condemnation  of  death  into  banishment,  imprison- 
ment, or  3  fine.  He  replied  generously,  that  he  would  choose  neither  of 
those  puiishments,  because  that  would  be  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty. 
"  Athenians,"  said  he,  "  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  as  you  oblige 
me  to  sentence  myself,  according  to  what  I  deserve,  I  condemn  mysell, 
for  having  passed  my  h'fe  in  instructing  yourselves  and  your  children  ,  for 
having  neglected  with  that  view  my  domestic  affairs,  and  all  public  em- 
ployments and  dignities;  for  having  devoted  myself  entirely  to  the  service 
of  my  country,  in  labouring  incessantly  to  render  my  fellow  citizens  virtuous  ; 
I  condemn  myself,  I  say,  to  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  expense 
o(  the  republic  for  the  rest  of  my  life."  This  last  answer  so  much  offended 
the  judges,*  that  they  condemned  him  to  drink  hemlock,  a  punishment  very 
common  among  them.t 

Thi?  sentence  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  in  the  least.  '*  I  am 
goirig"  said  be,  addressing  himself  to  his  judges  with  a  noble  tranquillity,*' to 
suffer  death  by  your  order,  to  which  nature  had  condemned  me  from  the  first 
moment  of  my  birth;  but  my  accusers  will  suffer  no  less  from  infamy  and  in- 
justice by  the  decrees  of  truth.  Did  you  expect  from  me  that  to  extricate 
myself  out  of  your  hands,  I  would  have  employed,  according  to  custom,  flat- 
tery and  pathetic  expressions,  and  the  timorous  and  cringing  behaviour  of  a 
suppliant  ?  But  in  trials,  as  well  as  in  war,  an  honest  man  ought  not  to  use  all 
sorts  of  means  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  It  is  equally  dishonourable,  in 
both,  to  ransom  it  only  by  prayers  and  tears,  and  all  those  abject  methods 
which  you  see  every  day  practised  by  people  in  my  present  condition."^ 

Apollodorus,  who  was  one  of  his  friends  and  disciples  having  advanced  to 
liim  to  express  his  grief  for  his  dying  innocent :  "  What!"  r' plied  he  with  a 
smile,  *'  would  you  have  had  me  die  guilty  ?" 

Plutarch,  to  show  that  only  our  weakest  part,  the  body,  is  in  the  power  of 
man,  but  th^^t  there  is  another  infinitely  more  noble  part  of  us  entirely  supe- 
rior to  their  threats,  and  inaccessible  to  their  inflictions,  cites  these  admirable 
words  of  Socrates,  which  are  more  applicable  to  his  judges  than  his  accusers  : 
*' Anytus  and  Melitus  m.ay  kill  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me."  As  if  he  had 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  pagans, — Fortune  may  deprive  me  of  my  goods, 
my  health,  aad  my  life  ;  but  I  have  a  treasure  within  me,  of  which  no  violence 
can  deprive  me  ;  I  mean  virtue,  innocence,  fortitude,  and  greatness  of  mind.<^ 

This  great  man,  fully  convinced  of  the  principle  he  had  so  often  inculcated 
io  his  disciples,  that  guilt  is  the  only  evil  a  wise  man  ought  to  fear,  chose,  ra- 
ther to  be  deprived  of  some  years  which  he  might  have  to  live,  ihan  to  forfeit 
In  an  instant  the  glory  of  his  whole  past  life,  in  dishonouring  himself  forever, 
by  the  shameful  behaviour  he  was  advised  to  observe  with  his  judges.  See 
ing  that  his  own  times  had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  him,  he  referred  him- 
self from  it  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and,  by  the  generous  sacrifice  of  a 
rery  advanced  life,  acquired  and  assured  himself  tiie  esteem  and  admiratioB 
of  all  succeedingages.il 

*  Cuius  rerpoiMd  sic  judices  exarserunt.  Ht  capitis  hominem  innocentiesimum  condcfnnarent — Cic.  !  i. 
*!€  Orat-  n.  2S3. 

■f  [t  appears  ia  Plato,  that,  after  this  discourse,  Socrates,  without  doubt  to  remove  from  him  all  imputa- 
tion of  pride  and  contumacy,  modestly  offered  to  pay  a  fine  proportionate  to  his  indigence ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  mina,  or  about  ten  dollars,  and  that,  at  the  instance  of  his  friends,  who  had  bound  laemselves  for  hiir, 
be  ri&e  in  feis  offer  to  thirty  mina;. — Plat,  in  Apolc^.  Socrat.  p.  28.  But  Xenophon  positively  asserts  the 
coBttsry,  p.  705.  This  difference  may  be  reconciled  perhaps,  by  supposing  that  Socrates  refused  at  first 
to  ma^e  any  offer,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  at  leng-th  to  be  overcome  by  the  earnest  »olicitation  of  hit 
friends.  J  Plat.  p.  39.  5  Oe  Anim.  Tranquil,  p.  475. 

11  Maluit  vir  sapientissimus  quod  superessetei  vita  sibi  perire,  quamquod  prasterisset;  et  quando  ab  ho 
minibus  sui  temporis  i)arum  intelligebatur,  posterorum  se  judiciis  reserrarit,  brevi  defrimento  jam  ultimas 
ttm^cii/'s  aev'jm  scculoram  omnium  ooosectitJE. — Q,-uir;t.  I.  i.  c  I. 
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SECTION  VII. — SOCRATES  REFUSES  TO  ESCAPE  OUT  OF    PRISON.      HE  DR1N>.  4 

THE  POISON. 

After  the  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  Socrates,  with  the  same  intre 
pid  countenance  with  which  he  had  held  the  tyrants  in  a  we,  went  forward  towni  is 
the  prison,  which  lost  that  name,  says  Seneca,  when  he  entered  it,  and  became 
the  residence  of  virtue  and  probity*.  His  friends  followed  him  thither,  and 
continued  to  visit  him  during  the  thirty  days  which  passed  between  his  con- 
demnation and  death.  That  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  following  custom. 
The  Athenians  sent  a  ship  every  year  to  the  isle  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain  sa 
crifices  :  and  it  was  prohibited  to  put  any  person  to  death  in  the  city,  from  the 
time  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the  poop  of  this  vessel,  as  a  signal  for  ila 
departure,  till  the  same  vessel  should  return.  So  that  sentence  having  been 
passed  upon  Socrates  the  day  after  that  ceremony  began,  it  was  necessary  to 
defer  the  execution  of  it  for  thirty  days,  during  the  continuance  of  this  voyage. 
In  this  long  interval,  death  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  present  itself  betoie 
his  eyes  in  all  its  terrors,  and  to  put  his  constancy  to  the  proof,  not  only  by  the 
severe  rigour  of  a  dungeon,  and  the  irons  upon  his  legs,  but  by  the  continual 
prospect  and  cruel  expectation  of  an  event  of  which  nature  is  always  abhor- 
rent. In  this  sad  condition,  he  did  not  cease  to  enjoy^  that  profound  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  his  friends  ^ad  always  admired' in  him.  He  entertained  them 
with  the  same  temper  he  had  always  expressed  ;  and  Crito  observes,  that  the 
evening  before  his  death,  he  slept  as  peaceably  as  at  any  other  time.  He  also 
composed  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  turned  one  of  iEsop's 
fables  into  verse.t 

The  day  before,  or  the  same  day  that  the  ship  was  to  arrive  from  Delos,  the 
return  of  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  Crito,  his  intimate 
friend,  came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  depended  only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  prison  ;  thatthe  jailor  was 
bribed ;  that  he  would  find  the  doors  open,  and  ofiered  him  a  safe  retreat  in 
Thessaly.  Socrates  laughed  at  this  proposal,  and  asked  him,  "  if  he  knew  any 
place  out  of  Attica  where  people  did  not  die  ?"  Crito  urged  the  thing  very 
seriously,  and  pressed  him  to  take  advantage  of  so  precious  an  opportunity, 
adding  argument  upon  argument  to  gain  his  consent,  and  to  engage  him  to  re- 
solve upon  his  escape.  "  Without  mentioning  the  inconsolable  grief  I  should 
suffer  for  the  death  of  such  a  friend,  how  should  I  support  the  reproaches  of 
an  infinity  of  people,  who  would  believe  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  have 
saved  you,  but  that  I  would  not  sacrifice  a  small  part  of  my  wealth  for  that 
purpose  ?  Could  the  people  ever  be  persuaded,  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Socrates 
would  not  quit  his  prison,  when  he  might  do  it  with  all  possible  security  ?  Per 
haps  he  might  fear  to  expose  his  friends,  or  to  occasion  the  loss  of  their  fortunes, 
or  even  of  their  lives  or  liberty.  Ought  there  to  be  any  thing  more  dear  and 
precious  to  them  than  the  preservation  of  Socrates  ?  Even  strangers  themselves 
dispute  that  honour  with  them  ;  many  of  \vhom  have  come  expressly  with  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  purchase  his  escape  ;  and  declare,  that  they  should 
think  themselves  highly  honoured  to  receive  him  among  them  and  to  supply 
him  abundantly  with  all  he  could  have  occasion  for.  Ought  he  to  abandon 
himself  to  enemies,  who  have  occasioned  his  being  condemned  unjustly,  and 
can  he  think  it  allowable  to  betray  his  own  cause  ?  Is  it  not  essential  to  his 
goodness  and  justice,  to  spare  his  fellow-citizens  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood? 
But  if  ail  these  motives  cannot  alter  him,  and  he  is  not  concerned  in  regard  to 
himself,  can  he  be  insensible  to  the  interests  of  his  children  ?  In  what  condi- 
tion does  he  leave  them?  And  can  he  forget  the  father,  to  remember  only  th« 
philosopher  ?" 

*  Socratej  eodum  ..lo  vultu,  quo  aliquando  solus  triginta  tyrannos  in  ordinein  redejerat,  carcerem  'ntra- 
vit,  igDominiam  ipsi  loco  detracturus.  Neque  enim  poterat  career  videri,  in  quo  Socrates  erat. — Senec  d" 
Consol.  ad  Helvet.  c.  xiii. 

Socrates  carcerem  intrando  pura^avit,  omniquc  honestionem  curia  ri^ddidit  — Idde  Vit.  Be«t  e.  in 

t  Plat,  in  Triton. 
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Socrates,  after  having  heard  hitn  with  attention  praised  .ii«  zeal,  and  ex 
pressed  his  g:ratitude  ;  but  before  he  could  yield  (o  his  opiMon,  was  for  ex- 
amining whether  it  was  just  for  him  to  depart  out  of  prison  without  the  consent 
of  the  Athenians.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him,  whether  a  man  con- 
demned to  die,  though  unjustly,  can  without  a  crime  escape  from  justice  and 
the  laws  ?  I  do  not  know,  whether,  even  among  ur,  there  are  not  many  per- 
sons to  be  found  who  believe  that  this  may  be  made  a  question. 

Socrates  begins  with  removing  every  thing  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  comos 
immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  "  I  should  certainly  rejoice  extremely, 
most  dear  Urito,  that  you  could  persuade  me  to  quit  this  place  ;  but  cannot 
resolve  to  do  so,  without  being  first  persuaded.  We  ought  not  to  be  in  pain  for 
what  the  people  say,  but  for  what  the  sole  Judge  of  all  that  is  just  or  unjust 
shall  pronounce  upon  us  and  that  alone  is  truth.  All  the  considerations  you 
have  alleged,  as  to  money,  reputation,  family,  prove  nothing,  unless  you  show 
me,  that  what  you  propose  is  just  and  lajvful.  It  is  a  received  and  constant 
principle  with  us,  that  all  injustice  is  shameful  and  fatal  to  him  who  commits 
it,  whatever  men  may  say,  or  whatever  good  or  evil  may  be  the  consequence 
of^  it.  We  have  always  reasoned  from  this  principle  even  to  our  latest  days, 
and  have  never  departed  in  the  least  from  it.  Would  it  be  possible,  dear  Crito, 
that  at  our  age,  our  most  serious  discourses  should  resemble  those  of  infants, 
who  say  yes,  and  no,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  have  nothing  fixed  and 
determinate  ?"     At  each  proposition  he  waited  Crito's  answer  and  assent. 

"  Let  us  therefore  resume  our  principles,  and  endeavour  to  make  use  of 
them  at  this  time.  It  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  us,  that  it  is  never  allow- 
able, upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  commit  injustice,  not  even  in  regard  to 
those  who  injure  us,  nor  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  and  that  when  we  have  once 
engaged  our  word,  we  are  bound  to  keep  it.  Now,  if  at  the  time  I  should  be 
ready  to  make  my  escape,  the  laws  and  republic  should  present  themselves  in 
a  body  before  me,  what  could  I  answer  to  the  following  questions,  which  they 
might  put  to  me  ?  '  What  are  you  about  to  do,  Socrates  ?  To  f^y  from  justice 
in  this  manner,  is  it  ought  else  but  ruining  entirely  the  laws  and  the  republic  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  a  state  subsists,  after  justice  not  only  ceases  to  be  any 
longer  in  force  in  it,  but  is  even  corrupted,  subverted,  and  trod  under  foot  by 
individuals  ?'  '  ^"L'  say  I,  '  the  republic  has  done  me  injustice,  and  has  sen- 
tenced me  wrongfully.  Have  you  forgot,  the  laws  would  reply,  that  you  are 
under  an  agreement  with  us  to  submit  your  private  judgment  to  the  republic? 
You  were  at  liberty,  if  our  government  and  constitutions  did  not  suit  you,  to 
retire  and  settle  yourself  elsewhere.  But  a  residence  of  seventy  years  in  our 
city  sufficiently  denotes,  that  our  plan  has  not  displeased  you,  and  that  you 
have  complied  with  it  from  an  entire  knowledge  and  experience  of  it,  and  out 
of  choice.  In  fact  you  owe  all  you  are,  and  all  you  possess,  tc  it :  birth,  nur- 
ture, education,  and  establishment ;  for  all  these  proceed  from  he  tuition  and 
protection  of  the  republic.  Do  you  believe  yourself  free  to  brtak  through  en^ 
gagements,  which  you  have  confirmed  by  more  than  one  oath  ?  Though  she 
should  intend  to  destroy  you,  can  you  render  her  evil  for  evil,  and  injury  for 
injury  ?  Have  you  a  right  to  act  in  that  manner  with  your  father  and  mother  ; 
and  do  you  not  know  that  your  country  is  more  considerable,  and  more  worthy 
of  respect  before  God  and  man,  than  either  father  or  mother,  or  all  fne  rela- 
tions in  the  world  together;  that  your  country  is  to  be  honoured  and  revered, 
to  be  complied  with  in  her  excesses,  and  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and 
kindness,  even  in  her  most  violent  proceedings?  In  a  word,  that  she  is  either 
to  be  reclaimed  by  wise  counsels  and  respectful  remonstrances,  or  to  be  obeyed 
in  her  commands,  and  suffered  without  murmuring  in  all  she  shall  decree  ?  As 
for  your  children,  Socrates,  your  friends  will  render  them  all  the  service?  in 
iheir  power  ;  Divine  Providence  at  least  will  not  be  wanting  to  them.  Resign 
yourself  therefore  lo  our  reasons,  and  take  the  counsel  of  those  who  have  given 
you  birth,  nurture,  and  education.  Set  not  so  high  a  value  upon  your  children 
your  life,  or  any  thing  in  the  world,  a=  justice  :  and  be  assured,  that  when  yotf 
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appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Pluto,  you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  defend  yourself 
in  the  presence  of  your  judges.  But  if  you  demean  yourself  otherwise,  we 
shall  continue  to  be  your  enemies  as  long  as  you  live,  without  ever  affording 
you  relaxation  or  repose  ;  and  when  you  are  dead,  our  sisters,  the  laws  in  the 
regions  below,  w'lV  be  as  little  favourable  to  you ;  knowing  that  you  have  been 
guilty  of  using  your  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  us." 

Sov  'ates  observed  to  Crito,  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  sense  of  all  he 
had  said,  and  that  the  force  of  his  reasons  had  made  so  strong  and  irresistible 
an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  they  entnely  engrossed  him,  and  left  him 
neither  thoughts  nor  words  to  object.  Crito,  acknowledging  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  reply,  kept  silence,  and  withdrew  from  his  friend. 

At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens,  which  was  in  some  measure  the 
signal  for  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  next  day  all  his  friends,  except  Plato, 
who  was  sick,  repaired  to  the  prison  early  in  the  morning.  The  jailor  desired 
them  to  "wait  a  little,  because  the  eleven  magistrates,  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  prisons,  were  at  that  time  notifying  the  prisoner,  that  he  was  to  die  the 
?ame  day."  Presently  after,  they  entered,  and  found  Socrates,  whose  chains 
had  been  taken  off.*  sitting  by  Xantippe  his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  children 
in  her  arms.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  them,  setting  up  great  cries,  sobbing 
and  tearing  her  face  and  hair,  she  made  the  prison  resound  with  her  complaints  : 
*'0  my  dear  Socrates,  your  friends  are  come  to  see  you  this  day  for  the  last 
time !"  He  desired  that  she  might  be  taken  away,  and  she  was  immediately 
carried  home. 

Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends,  and  discoursed  with 
them  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity.  The  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  most  important,  and  best  adapted  to  the  present  conjuncture,  that  is 
to  say,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What  gave  rise  to  this  discourse,  was  a 
question  in  a  manner  by  chance  :  Whether  a  true  philosopher  ought  not  to  de- 
sire and  take  pains  to  die  ?  This  proposition  taken  too  literally,  implied  an 
opinion,  that  a  philosopher  might  kill  himself.  Socrates  maintained  that  no- 
thing was  more  erroneous  than  this  notion,  and  that  man,  appertaining  to  God, 
who  formed  and  placed  him  with  his  own  hand  in  the  post  he  possesses,  can- 
not abandon  it  without  his  permission,  nor  depart  from  life  without  his  order. 
What  is  it  then  that  can  induce  a  philosopher  to  entertain  this  love  for  death  ? 
It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  that  happiness,  which  he  expects  in  another  life  ; 
and  that  hope  can  be  founded  only  upon  the  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality. 

Socrates  employed  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  entertaining  his  friends  upon  this 

f^^reat  and  important  subject ;  from  which  conversation,  Plato's  admirable  dia- 
ogue,  entitled  "  the  Phaedon,"  is  wholly  taker  He  explained  to  his  friends 
all  the  arguments  for  believing  the  soul  immortal,  and  refuted  all  the  objections 
against  it,  which  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  are  made  a'  his  day.  This  trea- 
tise is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  an  abstract  of  it.j 

Before  he  answered  any  of  these  objections,  he  deplorer*  a  misfortune  very 
common  among  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  hearing  ignorant  persons,  who 
contradict  and  doubt  every  thing,  dispute,  and  believe  there  is  '.othing  certain. 
"  Is  it  not,"  said  he,  "  a  great  misfortune,  dear  Phaedon,  'lia',  naving  reasons 
which  are  true,  certain,  and  very  easy  to  be  understood,  tner*^  should  however 
be  those  in  the  world  who  are  not  at  all  affected  with  them,  trom  their  having 
heard  those  frivolous  disputes,  wherein  all  things  appear  sometimes  true  and 
sometimes  false.  These  unjust  and  unreasonable  men,  instead  of  blaming  them- 
selves for  these  doubts,  or  chaining  them  to  their  own  limited  capacities,  from 
ascribing  the  defect  to  the  reasons  themselves,  proceed  at  length  to  a  detesta- 
tion of  them,  and  believe  themselves  more  knowing  and  judicious  than  all 
others,  because  they  imagine  they  are  the  only  persons  who  comprehend  that 
there  is  nothing  true  or  certain  in  the  nature  of  things. "j 

♦  At  Athens,  as  soon  as  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  a  criminal,  Ke  \vr\s  unbound,  and  considered  &«  ib< 
nctim  of  death,  whom  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  kfii'pin  '"hains. 

t   Plat,  in  I'hnid.  p.  59.  Sic.     '  *    Pint.  p.  90,  iil. 
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Socrates  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  these  pretensions.  He  observed,  that 
i.f  two  things  equally  uncertain,  it  consisted  with  wisdom  to  choose  that  which 
is  most  advantageous  with  least  hazard.  "  If  what  I  advance,"  said  he,  "  upon 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  proves  true,  it  is  good  to  believe  it ;  and  if  after 
my  death  it  prove  false,  l  shall  always  have  the  advantage  from  it,  to  have  been 
less  sensible  here  of  the  evils  which  generally  attend  human  life."  This  rea- 
soning of  Socrates,  which,  we  are  to  suppi>se,  can  be  only  real  and  true  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian,  is  veiy  remarkable.  If  what  I  say  is  true,  I  gain  a" 
things,  while  I  hazard  very  little  ;  and  if  false,  I  lose  nothing  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  still  a  great  gainer.* 

Socrates  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  speculation  of  this  great  truth, 
that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  he  draws  useful  and  necessary  conclusions  from  it 
for  the  conduct  of  his  life  ;  in  explaining  what  the  hope  of  a  happy  eternity 
demands  from  man,  that  it  be  not  frustrated  :  and  that,  instead  of  attaining  the 
rewards  prepared  for  the  good,  they  do  not  experience  the  punishments  allotted 
for  the  wicked.  The  philosopher  here  sets  forth  these  great  truths,  which  a 
constant  tradition,  though  very  much  obscured  by  fiction  and  fable,  had  always 
preserved  among  the  pagans ;  the  last  judgment  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  ; 
the  eternal  punishments  to  which  great  criminals  are  condemned  ;  a  place  of 
peace  and  joy  without  end  for  the  souls  that  retain  their  purity  and  innocence, 
or  which,  during  this  life,  have  expiated  their  oflfences  by  repentance  and  satis- 
faction ;  and  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  they  purify  themselves,  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  from  less  considerable  crimes,  that  have  not  been  atoned  for  during 
this  life. 

"  My  friends,  there  is  still  one  thing,  which  it  is  very  just  to  believe,;  if  the 
soul  be  immortal,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated  with  attention,  not  only  lor  what 
we  call  the  time  of  life,  but  for  that  which  is  to  follow,  I  mean  eternity  ;  and 
the  least  neglect  in  this  point  ma;^  be  attended  with  endless  consequences.  If 
death  were  the  final  dissolution  of  being,  the  wicked  would  be  great  gainers  in 
it,  by  being  delivered  at  once  from  their  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  vices; 
but  as  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  has  no  other  means  of  being  freed  from  its  evils, 
nor  any  safety  tor  it,  but  in  becoming  very  good  and  ver}''  wise  ;  for  it  carries 
nothing  away  with  it,  but  its  good  or  bad  deeds,  its  virtues  or  vices,  which  are 
commonly  the  consequences  of  the  education  it  has  received,  and  the  causes 
of  eternal  happiness  or  misery.! 

"  When  the  dead  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  rendezvous  of  departed  souls,  whither 
their  daemonl  conducts  them,  they  are  all  judged.  Those  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  a  manner  neither  entirely  criminal  nor  absolutely  innocent,  are 
sent  into  a  place  »^here  they  suffer  pams  proportioned  to  their  faults,  till  being 
purged  and  cle^a-Aed  of  their  guilt  'nd  afterwards  restored  to  liberty,  they  re- 
ceive the  rewarr  of  the  good  actio  :S  they  have  done  in  the  body.  Those  who 
are  judged  to  be  incurable  upon  a:count  of  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  who 
have  deliberately  committed  sacrileges  and  murders,  and  other  such  great  of- 
fences, the  fatal  destiny  that  passes  judgment  upon  them,  hurls  them  into  Tar- 
tarus, from  whence  they  never  depart.  But  those  who  are  found  guilty  of 
crimes,  great  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon  ;  who  have  committed  violences  in 
the  transports  of  rage  against  their  father  or  mother,  or  have  killed  some  one  m 
a  like  emotion,  and  afterwards  repented,  these  suffer  the  &ame  punishment,  and 
m  the  same  place  with  the  last,  but  for  a  time  only,  till  ^y  their  prayers  and 
supplications  they  have  obtained  pardon  from  those  they  nave  injured. 

But  for  those  who  have  passed  through  life  with  peculiar  sanctity  of  man- 
ners, delivered  from  their  base  earthly  abodes  as  from  a  prison,  they  are  re- 
ceived on  high  in  a  pure  region  which  they  inhabit ;  and  as  philosophy  has 
luflBciently  purified  them,  they  live  without  their  bodies,§  through  all  eternity, 
, __^.^__ - — . —  .  —.« 

*  Monsieur  Pascal  has  expatiated  upon  this  reasoning  in  his  seventh  article,  and  deduced  from  U  »  «* 
uonstration  of  infinite  foice.  t  Plat.  p.  107. 

}  Daemon  is  a  Greek  word  which,  signifies  spirit,  genius,  and  with  us,  an  angft) 
0  The  resurrection  of  tf.-ebody  was  unknown  to  the  paijang. 
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in  a  series  of  joys  and  delights  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  and  which  tH« 

shortness  of  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  explain  more  at  large. 

"  What  I  have  said  will  sumce,  I  conceive,  to  prove,  that  we  ought  to  en- 
deavour strenuously,  throughout  our  whole  lives,  to  acquire  virtue  and  wisdom 
for  you  see  how  great  a  reward  and  how  high  a  hope  is  promised  to  us.  And 
though  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were  dubious,  instead  of  appearing  a  cer- 
tainty, as  it  does,  every  wise  man  ought  to  assure  himself,  that  it  is  well  worth 
his  trouble  to  risk  his  belief  of  it  in  this  manner.  And  indeed,  can  there  be  a 
more  glorious  hazard  ?  We  ought  to  delight  ourselves  wiih  this  blessed  hope , 
for  which  reason  I  have  lengthened  this  discourse  so  much."* 

Cicero  expresses  these  noble  sentiments  of  Socrates  with  his  usual  delicacy 
Almost  at  the  very  moment  when  he  held  the  deadly  draught  in  his  hand,  he 
talked  in  such  a  manner,  as  showed  that  he  looked  upon  death,  not  as  a-violence 
done  to  him,  l3ut  as  a  means  bestowed  upon  him  of  ascending  to  heaven.  He 
declared,  that  upon  departing  out  of  this  life,  two  ways  are  open  to  us ;  the  one 
leads  to  the  place  of  eternal  misery,  such  souls  as  have  sullied  themselves  here 
below  in  shameful  pleasures  and  criminal  actions  ;  the  other  conducts  those  to 
the  happy  mansions  of  the  gods,  who  have  retained  their  purity  upon  earth, 
and  have  led  in  human  bodies  a  life  almost  divine.f 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  desired  him  to  give  him  and  the 
rest  of  his  friends  his  last  instructions  in  regard  to  his  children,  and  other  affairs, 
that  by  executing  them,  they  might  have  the  consolation  of  doing  him  some 
pleasure.  "  I  shall  recommend  nothing  to  you  this  day,''  replied  Socrates, 
"  more  than  I  have  always  done,  which  is,  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  You 
cannot  do  yourselves  a  greater  service,  nor  do  me  and  my  family  a  greater 
pleasure."  Crito  having  asked  him  afterwards,  in  what  manner  he  thought  fit 
to  be  buried;  "  As  you  please,"  said  Socrates,  if  you  can  lay  hold  of  me,  and 
I  not  escape  out  of  your  hand."  At  the  same  time,  looking  upon  his  friends 
with  a  smile  ;  "  I  can  never  persuade  Crito,  that  Socrates  is  he  who  converses 
with  you,  and  disposes  the  several  parts  of  his  discourse  ;  for  he  always  imagines, 
that  I  am  what  he  is  about  to  see  dead  in  a  little  while.  He  confounds  me  with 
my  carcase,  and  therefore  asks  me  how  1  would  be  interred."  In  finishing 
•tHose  words  he  rose  up,  and  went  to  bathe  himself  in  an  adjoining  chamber. 
Alter  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children  were  brought  to  him,  for  he  had 
three,  too  very  little,  and  the  other  grown  up.  He  spoke  to  them  for  some 
time,  gave  his  orders  to  the  woman  who  took  care  of  them,  and  then  dismissed 
them.     Being  returned  info  his  chamber,  he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed.| 

The  servant  of  the  eleven  entered  at  the  same  instant,  and  having  informed 
him  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  hemlock  was  come,  which  was  at  sun-set, 
was  so  much  affected  with  sorrow,  that  he  turned  his  back,  and  began  to  weep  • 
"See,"  said  Socrates,  "  the  good  heart  of  this  man !  Since  my  imprisonmeni 
he  has  often  come  to  see  me,  and  to  converse  with  me.  He  is  more  worthy 
than  all  his  fellows.  How  heartily  the  poor  man  weeps  for  me !"  This  is  a 
remarkable  example,  and  might  teach  those  in  an  ofSce  of  this  kind,  how  they 
ought  to  behave  to  all  prisoners,  but  more  especially  to  persons  of  merit,  when 
they  are  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  fatal  cup  was  brought. 
Socrates  asked  what  was  necessary  for  him  to  do.  "  Nothing  more,"  replied 
the  servant,  "  than,  as  soon  as  3^ou  have  drunk  it,  to  walk  about  till  you  find  your 
legs  grow  weaiy,  and  afterwards  lie  down  upon  your  bed."  He  took  up  the 
cup  without  any  emotion  or  change  in  his  colour  or  countenance,  and  regarding 

*  Plat.  p.  113.  114. 
\  Cum  pene  in  manu  jam  mortiferum  illud  teneret  poculum,  locutus  ita  est,  ut  non  ad  mortem  trudi,  v<-Mir« 
la  c'oelum  videretur  ascendere.  Ita  enim  censebat,  itaque  disseniit:  diiasesse  vias  diipli.  psqne  (  ursus  an"- 
morum  e  corpore  excedentium.  Num,  qui  se  humanis  vitiis  conlai/iinassent,  ttse  lotos  libidinibus  dodidis- 
geot,  quibus  coarctati  velul  domestic'is  vitiis  atque  flajitils  se  inquinassent,  iis  devium  qnoddam  iter  easo,  »e- 
clusum  a  concilio  deorum :  qui  aiitem  se  integros  castosque  servavissent,  quibusque  fuisset  minima  cum  cop* 
poribus  contagio,  seseque  ab  his  temper  sevocassent,  essentque  in  corporjbns  liumanis,  vitam  imitati  dcorua^ 
b-.»  ad  il'cs,  0  ouibusessent  profeclj,  reddiium  facilem  patere. — Cic  Tusc.  Q,iia>ii.  I.  i.  n.  71.  11. 

X  Plat.  p.   n.-i— 1J8. 
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(be  man  with  a  steady  and  assured  look,  *'  well,"  said  he,  '  what  say  yoy 
of  this  drink  :  may  one  make  a  libation  out  of  it  ?"  Upon  being  told  tha 
here  was  only  enough  for  one  dose  ;  "  we  may  at  least,"  continued  he,  "say 
our  prayers  to  the  gods,  as  is  our  duty  ;  and  implore  them  to  make  our  exit 
from  this  world,  and  our  last  stage  happy  ;  which  is  what  I  most  ardently  re- 
.  quest  of  them."  After  having  spoke  these  words,  he  kept  silence  for  some 
lime,  and  then. drank  oflf  the  whole  draught  with  an  amazing  tranquillity,  and  a 
serenity  of  aspect  not  to  be  expressed  or  conceived. 

Till  then  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  themselves,  had  refrained  from 
tears  ;  but  after  he  had  drunk  the  potion,  they  were  no  longer  masters  of  them- 
selves but  wept  abundantly.  Apollodorus,  who  had  been  in  tears  during  almost 
the  whole  conversation,  began  then  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  lament  with  such  ex- 
cessive grief,  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  present.  Socrates  alone 
remained  unmoved,  and  even  reproved  his  friends,  though  with  his  usual  mild- 
ness and  good  nature. :  "What  are  you  doing  ?"  said  he  to  them  ;  "  I  wonder 
at  you !  Ah !  what  is  become  of  your  virtue !  Was  it  not  for  this  I  sent  away 
the  women,  that  they  might  not  tall  into  these  weaknesses  ?  For  I  have  always 
beard  say,  that  we  ought  to  die  peaceably,  and  blessing  the  gods.  Be  at  ease, 
I  beg  you,  and  show  more  constancy  and  resolution."  These  words  filled 
them  with  confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  restrain  their  tears. 

In  the  mean  time  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro ;  and  when  he  found  his  legs 
grow  weary,  he  laid  down  upon  his  bed,  as  he  had  been  directed. 

The  poison  then  operated  more  and  more.  When  Socrates  found  it  began 
to  gain  upon  the  heart,  uncovering  his  face,  which  had  been  covered,  without 
doubt  to  prevent  any  thing  from  disturbing  him  in  his  last  moments,  "  Crito," 
said  he,  which  were  his  last  words,  "  we  owe  a  cock  to  ^Esculapius ;  discharge 
that  vow  for  me,  and  I  pray  do  not  forget  it ;"  soon  after  which  he  breathed 
his  last.  Crito  went  to  his  body,  and  closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Socrates,  in  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  the  seventieth 
of  his  age.  Cicero  says,  he  could  never  read  the  description  of  his  death  in 
Plato  without  tears.* 

Plato,  and  the  rest  o(  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  apprehending  that  the  rage 
of  his  accusers  was  not  satiated  by  that  victim,  retired  to  Megara,  to  the  house 
of  Euclid,  where  they  staid  till  the  storm  blew  over.  Euripides,  howfever, 
to  reproach  the  Athenians  with  the  horrible  crime  which  they  had  committed, 
in  condemning  the  best  of  men  to  die  upon  such  slight  grounds,  composed  his 
tragedy,  called  Palamedes,  in  which,  under  the  names  of  that  hero,  who  was 
also  destroyed  by  a  black  calumniation,  he  deplored  the  misfortune  of  his 
friends.      When  the  actor  came  to  repeat  this  verse, 

"  You  doom  the  justest  of  the  Greeks  to  perish  ;" 

the  whole  theatre,  remembering  Socrates  in  so  distinct  an  image  of  him,  melted 
into  tears  ;  and  a  decree  passed,  to  prohibit  speaking  any  more  of  him  in 
public.  Some  believe  that  Euripides  died  before  Socrates,  and  reject  this 
circumstance. 

However  that  may  be,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not  open  their  eyes  till  some 
time  aftfci  the  death  of  Socrates.  Their  hatred  being  satisfied,  their  preju- 
dices expired,  and  time  having  given  them  opportunity  for  reflection,  the  no- 
torious injustice  of  the  sentence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  Nothing  was 
heard  throughout  the  city  but  discourses  in  favour  of  Socrates.  The  academy, 
the  Lycffium,  private  houses,  public  walks,  and  market  places,  seemed  still  to 
re-echo  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice. — Here,  said  they,  he  formed  our  youth, 
and  taught  our  children  to  love  their  countiy,  and  to  honour  their  parents 
In  this  place,  he  gave  us  his  admirable  lessons,  and  sometimes  made  us  sea- 
sonablenreproaches,  to  engage  us  more  warmly  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  Alas  ! 
how  have  we  rewarded  him  for  such  important  services  ? — Athens  was  in  uni- 


dicam  dft  So.-rate,  cniu»  morti  illacrymari  solft^  Platonem  legens.— De  N»t.  Deof.  lib. 
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versal  mourning  and  consternation.  The  schools  were  shut  up,  and  all  exer- 
cises suspended.  The  accusers  were  called  to  account  for  the  innocent  blood 
the^  had  caused  to  be  shed.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  rest 
banished.  Plutarch  observes,  that  all  those  who  had  any  share  in  this  black 
calumny,  were  in  such  abomination  among  the  citizens,  that  no  one  would  give 
them  fire,  answer  them  any  question,  nor  go  into  the  same  bath  with  them  ; 
and  had  the  place  cleansed  where  they  had  bathed,  lest  they  should  be  polluted 
by  touching  it ;  which  drove  them  into  such  despair,  that  many  of  them  killed 
themselves. 

The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  punished  his  accusers,  caused  a 
statue  of  brass  to  be  erected  to  him,  of  the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated 
Lysippus,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  city.  'Their 
respect  and  gratitude  rose  even  to  a  religious  veneration  ;  they  dedicated  a 
chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demi-god,  which  they  called  EwxjaTtr^v,  or, 
*'  The  Chapel  of  Socrates."* 

SECTION  VII. REFLECTIONS  ON  SOCRATES,  AND  THE  SENTENCE  PASSED  UPON 

HIM  BY  THE  ATHENIANS. 

We  must  be  very  much  surprised,  when  on  the  one  side  we  consider  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  people  of  Athens,  as  to  what  regards  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  occasion  their  condemning  the  most  eminent 
persons  upon  the  simple  suspicion  of  their  failing  in  respect  for  them  ;  and  on 
the  other,  when  we  see  the  exceeding  toleration,  to  call  it  no  worse,  with 
which  the  same  people  heard  comedies  every  day,  in  which  all  the  gods  were 
turned  into  ridicule,  in  a  manner  capable  of  inspiring  the  highest  contempt 
for  them.  All  the  pieces  of  Aristophanes  abound  with  pleasantries,  or  ra- 
ther buffooneries  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  this  poet  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  spare  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic,  it  may  be  said  also  as 
justly,  he  was  still  less  favourable  to  the  gods. 

Such  were  the  daily  entertainments  in  the  theatre,  which  the  people  of 
Athens  not  only  heard  withput  pain,  but  with  such  joy,  pleasure,  and  applause, 
that  they  rewarded  the  poet  with  public  honours,  who  diverted  them  so  agree- 
ably. What  was  there  in  Socrates  that  came  near  this  excessive  license  ?  Never 
did  any  person  in  the  pagan  world  speak  of  the  Divinity,  or  of  the  adoration 
due  to  him,  in  so  pure,  so  noble  and  respectful  a  manner.  He  did  not  declare 
against  the  gods  publicly  received  and  honoured  by  a  religion  more  ancient 
than  the  city  ;  he  only  avoided  imputing  to  them  the  crimes  and  infamous  ac- 
tions, which  the  popular  credulity  ascribed  to  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  did  not  blame  the  sacrifices,  festivals,  nor  the  other  ceremonies  of 
religion  ;  he  only  taught,  that  all  that  pomp  and  outward  show  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  without  uprightness  of  intention  and  purity  of  heart. 

Thiswise,  this  enlightened,  this  religious  man,  however,  with  all  his  venera- 
tion and  noble  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Divinity,  was  condemned  as  an  impi 
ous  person,  by  the  suffrages  of  almost  a  whole  people,  without  his  accusers 
being  able  to  instance  one  single  avowed  fact,  or  to  produce  any  proof  with  the 
least  appearance  of  probability. 

From  whence  could  so  evident,  so  universal,  and  so  determined  a  contra 
liction  arise  among  the  Athenians  ?  A  people  abounding  in  other  respects  with 
wit,  taste,  and  knowledge,  must  without  doubt  have  had  their  reasons,  at  least 
in  appearance,  for  a  conduct  so  different,  and  sentiments  so  opposite  to  their 
general  character.  May  we  not  say,  that  the  Athenians  considered  their  gods 
in  a  double  light?  They  confined  their  real  religion  to  the  public,  solemn,  and 
hereditary  worship,  as  they  had  received  it  from  their  ancestors,  as  it  was  es- 
tablished by  the  laws  of  the  state,  had  been  practised  from  time  immemorial, 
•and  especially  confirmed  by  the  oracles,  augurs,  offerings,  and  sacrifices.     It 
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was  by  this  standard  that  they  regulated  their  piety  ;  against  which  they  couM 
not  suffer  the  least  attempt  whatever :  it  was  of  this  worship  alone  they  were 
jealous;  it  was  for  these  ancient  ceremonies  they  were  such  ardent  zealots; 
and  they  believed,  though  without  foundation,  that  Socrates  was  an  enemy  tc 
them.  But  there  was  another  kind  of  religion,  founded  upon  fable,  poelica 
fictions,  popular  opinions,  and  foreign  customs ;  for  this  they  were  little  con 
cerned,  ana  abandoned  it  entirely  to  the  poets,  to  the  representations  ot  the 
theatre,  and  common  conversation. 

What  grossness  did  they  not  attribute  to  Juno  and  Venus  !  No  citizen  wouM 
have  been  satisfied,  that  his  wife  or  daughter  should  have  resembled  these  god- 
desses. Timotheus,  the  famous  musician,  having  represented  Diana  upon  the 
stage  of  Athens,  transported  with  folly,  fury,  and  rage,  one  of  the  spectators 
conceived,  that  he  could  not  make  a  greater  imprecation  against  him,  than  to 
wish  his  daughter  might  become  like  to  that  divinity.  "  It  is  better,"  says' 
Plutarch,  "  to  believe  there  are  no  gods,  than  to  imagine  them  of  this  kind ; 
open  and  declared  impiety  being  less  profane,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
than  so  gross  and  absurd  a  superstition."* 

However  it  be,  the  sentence,  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  related, 
will,  through  all  ages,  cover  Athens  with  infamy  and  reproach,  which  all  the 
splendour  of  its  glorious  actions,  for  which  it  is  otherwise  so  justly  renowned, 
can  never  obliterate  ;  and  shows  at  the  same  time,  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
a  people,  gentle,  humane,  and  beneficent,  (for  such  the  Athenians  really  were,) 
but  warm,  proud,  haughty,  inconstant,  and  wavering  with  every  wind  and  every 
impression.  It  is  therefore  with  reason  that  their  assemblies  have  been  com 
pared  to  a  tempestuous  sea  ;  as  that  element,  though  calm  and  peaceable  of 
itself,  IS  subject  to  be  frequently  agitated  by  a  violence  not  his  own. 

As  to  Socrates,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  pagan  world  never  produced  any 
thing  so  great  and  perfect.  When  wc  observe  to  what  height  he  carries  the 
sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  not  only  in  respect  to  moral  virtue,  temperance. 
sobriety,  patience  in  adversity,  the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  forgiveness  of' 
wrongs ;  but,  what  is  far  more  considerable,  in  regard  to  the  Divm!ty,ni>  unity 
omnipotence,  creation  of  the  world,  and  providence  in  the  government  of  it  ; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its  ultimate  and  eternal  destiny ;  the  rewards  of 
the  good,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  when  we  consider  this  train  of 
sublime  knowledge,  we  ask  our  reason  whether  it  is  a  pagan  who  thinks  and 
speaks  m  this  manner,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves,  that  from  so  dark 
and  obscure  a  fund  as  paganism,  such  living  and  glorious  rays  of  light  should 
shine  forth. 

It  is  true,  his  reputation  was  not  without  alloy ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that 
the  purity  of -his  manners  did  not  answer  those  of  his  sentiments.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  among  the  learned;  but  my  plan  will  not  admit  me  to 
treat  it  in  its  extent.  '  The  reader  may  see  Abbe  Fraguier's  dissertation  in 
defence  of  Socrates,  against  the  reproaches  made  him  on  account  of  his  con- 
duct. The  negative  argument  which  he  makes  use  of  in  his  justification,  seems 
a  ven''  strong  one.  He  observes,  that  neither  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  ot 
the  Clouds,  which  is  entirely  against  Socrates,  nor  his  vile  accusers  in  his  trial, 
have  advanced  one  word  that  tends  to  impeach  the  purity  of  his  manners  •  and 
it  is  not  probable,  that  such  violent  enemies  as  those  would  nave  neglected  one 
of  the  most  likely  methods  to  discredit  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges  if  there 
had  been  any  foundation  or  appearance  for  the  use  of  it.t 

I  confess,  however,  that  certain  principles  of  Plato  his  disciple,  held  by  hlin 
in  common  with  his  master,  upon  the  nudity  of  the  combatants  in  the  public 
games,  from  which  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  exclude  the  fair  sex,  and  the 
behaviour  of  Socrates  himself,  who  wrestled  naked  with  Alcibiades,  gives  us  no 
Sfreat  idea  of  that  philosopher's  delicacy  in  point  of  modesty  and  bashfijlnesa. 


*  Plut.  de  SupeiiUt.  p.  nO.  f  Meinolres  de  1' Aoadi 
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What  shall  >ve  say  of  his  visit  to  Thee  dota,  a  woman  of  Athens,  of  indiflereU 
reputation, only  to  assure  Jiimself  with  his  own  eyes  of  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
which  was  much  talked  of,  and  of  the  precepts  he  gave  her  for  the  attractioif 
of  admirers,  and  the  retaining  them  in  her  snares  ?  Do  such  lessons  consibt 
much  with  a  philosopher  ?     I  pass  over  many  other  things  in  silence.* 

I  am  the  less  surprised  after  this,  that  several  of  the  fathers  have  censured 
him  in  regard  to  purity  of  manners,  and  that  they  have  thought  fit  to  apply  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  his  disciple  Plato,  what  St.  Fault  says  of  the  philosopher?  ; 
that  God  by  a  just  judgment  has  abandoned  them  to  a  reprobate  sense,  and  to 
he  most  shameful  lusts,  for  their  punishment ;  in  that  having  clearly  known 
there  was  but  one  true  God,  they  had  not  honoured  him  as  they  ought,  by  pub- 
licly avowing  their  belief,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  associate  with  him  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  divinities,  ridiculous  and  infamous  even  in  their  own 
opinions. 

And  in  this,  properly  speaking,  consists  the  crime  of  Socrates,  who  was  not 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  but  gave  occasion  for  his  being  justly  con- 
demned by  the  eternal  truth.  It  had  enlightened  his  soul  with  the  most  pure 
and  sublime  lights  of  which  the  pagan  world  was  capable;  for  we  are  not  ig- 
norant, that  all  knowledge  of  God,  even  natural,  cannot  come  but  from  himself 
alone.  He  held  admirable  pn'ncipies  with  relation  to  the  Divinity.  He  agree- 
ably rallied  the  fables,  upon  which  the  ridiculous  mysteries  of  his  age  were 
founded.  He  often  spoke,  and  in  the  most  exalted  terms,  of  the  existence  of 
one  only  God,  eternal,  invisible.  Creator  of  the  iH)iverse,  Supreme  Director  and 
Arbiter  of  all  events,  avenger  of  crimes,  and  rew^rder  of  virtues  ;  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  give  a  public  testimony  of  tiic-se  great  truths.  He  perfectly  dis- 
cerned the  false  and  the  ridiculous  of  the  pagan  system,  and  nevertheless,  as 
Seneca  says  of  the  wise  man,  and  acted  himself,  he  observed  exactly  all  the  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies,  not  as  agreeable  to  the  gods,  but  as  enjoined  by  the  laws. 

He  acknovrledged  at  bottom  one  only  Divinity,  and  worshipped  with  thft 
people  that  multitude  of  infam.ous  idols,  which  ancient  superstition  had  heaped 
up  during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  He  held  peculiar  opinions  in  the  schools, 
but  followed  the  multitude  in  the  temples.  As  a  philosopher,  he  despised  and 
detested  the  idols  in  secret ;  as  a  citizen  of  Athens  and  a  senator,  he  paid  them 
in  public  the  same  adoration  with  others  ;  by  so  much  the  more  to  be  con- 
demned, says  St.  Augustin,  as  that  worship,  which  was  only  external  and  dis 
sembled,  seemed  to  the  people  to  be  the  effect  of  sincerity  and  conviction.]; 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  Socrates  altered  his  conduct  at  the  end  of  his  life,  oi 
that  he  then  expressed  a  greater  zeal  for  truth.  In  his  defence  before  the  peo- 
ple, he  declared,  that  he  had  always  received  and  honoured  the  same  gods  as 
the  Athenians-  and  the  last  order  he  gave  before  he  expired,  was  to  sacrifice 
in  his  name  a  cock  to  .^sculapius.  Behold,  then,  this  prince  of  philosophers, 
declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wisest  of  mankind,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
internal  conviction  of  the  one  only  Divinity,  dies  in  the  bosom  of  idolatry,  and 
with  the  profession  of  adoring  all  the  gods  of  the  pagan  theology.  Socrates  \s 
the  more  inexcusable  in  this,  that  declaring  himself  a  man  expressly  appointed 
by  Heaven  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  he  fails  in  the  most  essential  dut}^  of 
.he  glorious  commission  he  ascribes  to  himself.  For  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
religion  that  we  ought  more  particularly  to  avow,  it  is  that  which  regards  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  vanity  of  idol  worship.  In  this  his  courage  had 
been  well  placed  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  any  great  difficulty  to  Socrates,  de- 

•  Xenoph.  Memor.  1.  iii.  p.  783 — 786.  ]  Rom.  cb.  i.  vor.  17—3-2. 

{  Q,uai  omnia  {ait  Seneca)  sapiens  servabit  tanqiiam  legibus  jussa,  ood  tanquam  dlis  grMn — Onjueni  >3 
tun  ignobilem  dcorum  turbam,  quam  longo  aevo  longa  superstitio  concessit,  sic,  inqui*,  adorabiiiius,  ut  aie- 
minerimut  cultum  ej'is  magis  ad  morem,  quafli  ad  rem,  pertinere. — Sad  iste,  qix^m  pbilosophia  quasi  liberuA 
fec(;r;it,  tamen.quia  illustris  senator  erat,  colebat  quod  reprehendebat,  agebatqjcd  arguebat,  quod  rulpabal 
ttdor.tbat — eo  damnabilius,  'iiio  ilia,  quas  mendaciter  agebat,  sic  ageret,  ut  eum  populus  veraciter  ag«r* 
txistimaret. — St.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  I.  vi.  c.  10. 

Eonim  sajxentes,  quos  philosophos  vocant,  scbolas  habebant  ilissentientei,  templacomniuiiin. — Id.  Vit,  <)« 
if«T.  R«L  e.  1. 
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isfinined  besides  as  be  was  to  die.  But,  says  St.  Augustin,  tbese  philosophen 
were  not  designed  by  God  to  enlighten  the  world,  nor  to  bring  men  over  I'ronr 
the  impious  worship  of  false  deities  to  the  holy  religion  of  the  true  God.* 

We  cannot  deny  Socrates  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  pagan  world  in  regard 
to  moral  virtues.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  him,  let  us  draw  a  parallel  between 
this  supposed  hero  and  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  who  often  were  young  chil- 
dren and  tender  virgins,  and  yet  were  not  afraid  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  theii 
olood,  tc  defend  and  confirm  the  same  truths  which  Socrates  knew,  without 
daring  to  assert  in  public  ;  I  mean,  the  unity  of  God  and  the  vanity  of  idoh. 

♦  Hon  tic  isti  nati  crant,  ut  populorum  suorum  opinionem  ad  verum  cultum  veri  Dt-i  a  glii.ikcrii-'aps  ^ 
atque  ab  auju»  maodi  vaoiUte,  coDverterent. — 9.  August,  lib.  d«  Ver   R,e!    n   o. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  GREEKS 

The  most  essential  part  of  history,  and  which  it  concerns  the  reader  most  to 
know,  is  that  which  explains  the  character  and  manners,  as  well  \i(  the  people 
in  general,  as  of  the  great  persons  in  particular,  of  whom  it  treats  ;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  be  in  some  sort  the  soul  of  history,  of  which  the  facts  are  only 
the  body.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  occasion  offered,  to  paint  in  their  true  co- 
lours the  most  illustrious  personages  of  Greece  ;  it  remains  for  me  to  show  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  people  themselves.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those 
of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  who  always  held  the  first  rank  among  the  Greeks, 
and  shall  reduce  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  to  three  heads  ;  theii 
political  government,  war,  and  religion. 

Sigonius,  Meursius,  Potter  and  several  others,  who  have  written  upon  the 
Grecian  antiquities,  supply  me  with  great  lights  and  are  of  equal  use  to  me  in 
the  matters  which  remain  for  me  to  treat. 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  POLITIC  JkL  GOVERI^?3VIE2^3■T. 

Twere  are  three  principal  forms  of  government :  Monarchy,  in  which  a  sin- 
gle person  reignc ,  Aristocracy,  in  which  the  eldest  and  wisest  govern;  and 
Democracy,  in  which  the  supreme  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.     The  most  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Poly 
Oius,  and  Plutarch,  give  the  preference  to  the  first  kind,  as  including  the  most 
advantages  with  the  fewest  inconveniences.     But  all  agree,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  inculcated,  that  the  end  of  all  government,  nnd  the  duty  of  every  one 
in  authority,  in  whatever  manner  it  be,  is  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours,  fo  ren- 
der those  under  his  command  happy  and  just,  by  obtaining  for  them,  on  the 
one  side,  safety  and  tranquillity,  with  the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  life  j 
and  on  the  other,  all  the  means  and  helps  that  may  contribute  to  make  them 
virtuous.     As  the  pilot's  object,  says  Cicero,  is  to  steer  his  vessel  safely  into 
port,  the  physician's  to  preserve  or  restore  health,  the  general's  to  obtain  vie 
lory ;  so  a  prince,  and  everyone  who  governs  others,  ought  to  make  the  utility  ot 
the  governed  his  view  and  motive,  and  to  remember,  that  the  supreme  rule  ol 
%\   just  government  is  the  good  of  the  public:  "Salus  populi  ?  jprema  lei 
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esto."*  He  addi,  that  the  greatest  and  most  noble  function  in  the  world,  i" 
to  be  the  author  of  the  happiness  of  mankind.! 

PJato,  in  many  places,  lightly  esteems  the  most  shining  qualities  and  actions 
of  those  who  govern,  if  they  do  not  tend  to  promote  the  two  great  ends  which 
I  have  mentioned,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people  ;  and  he  refutes  at 
large,  in  the  first  book  of  his  republic,  one  Thrasymachus,  who  advanced,  that 
subjects- were  born  for  the  prince,  and  not  the  prince  for  his  subjects;  and 
that  whatever  promoted  the  interests  of  the  prince  and  commonwealth,  ought 
to  be  deemed  just  and  lawful. J 

In  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made  upon  the  several  forms  of  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  agreed,  that  the  most  perfect,  would  be  that  which  would 
jnite  in  itself,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  institutions,  all  the  advantages,  and  ex- 
clude all  the  inconveniences  of  the  rest ;  and  almost  all  the  ancients  have 
believed,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  government  came  nearest  to  this  idea  of 
perfection. § 

ARTICLE  I. OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA. 

From  the  time  that  the  Heraclides  had  re-entered  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  waa 
governed  by  two  kings,  who  were  always  of  the  same  two  families,  descended 
from  Hercules  by  two  dififerent  brancnes  ;  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere. 
Whether  from  pride,  or  the  abuse  of  despotic  power,  on  the  side  of  the  kin^s, 
or  the  desire  of  independence  and  an  immoderate  love  of  liberty  on  that  of 
the  people,  Sparta,  in  its  early  periods  was  always  involved  in  commotions  and 
revolts  ;  which  would  infallibly  have  occasioned  its  ruin,  as  had  happened  at 
Argos  and  Messene,  two  neighbouring  cities  equally  powerful  with  itself,  if 
the  wise  foresight  of  Lycurgus  had  not  prevented  their  fatal  consequences  by 
the  reformation  he  made  in  the  state.  I  have  related  it  at  large  in  the  life  of 
that  legislator,  and  shall  only  touch  here  upon  what  regards  the  government.il 

SECTION  I. — IDEA  OF  THE  SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Lycurgus  restored  order  and  peace  in  Sparta  by  the  establishment  of  the 
senate.  It  consisted  of  twenty-eight  senators,  over  whom  the  two  kings  pre- 
sided. This  august  council,  formed  out  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
men  in  the  nation,  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  two  other  authorities,  that 
of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  people  ;  and  whenever  the  one  was  for  overbear- 
ing the  other,  the  senate  interposed,  by  joining  the  weakest,  and  thereby  held 
the  balance  between  both.  At  length,  to  prevent  this  body  itself  from  abusing 
its  power  which  was  very  great,  a  check  was  established,  by  the  nomination 
of  five  ephori,  who  were  elected  out  of  the  people,  whose  office  lasted  only  one 
year,  and  who  had  authority,  not  only  over  the  senators,  but  over  the  kings 
themselves. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extremely  limited,  especially  in  the  city,  and 
in  time  of  peace.  In  war  they  had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and 
at  that  time  greater  authority.  But  they  had  even  then,  a  kind  of  inspectors 
and  commissioners  assigned  thern,  who  served  as  a  necessary  council,  and 
were  generally  chosen  for  that  office,  from  those  who  were  out  of  favour  with 
them,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  connivance  on  their  side,  and  that  the 
republic  might  be  the  better  served.  There  v\  \s  almost  continually  some 
secret  misunderstanding  between  the  two  kings  ;  whether  it  proceeded  from 
a  natural  jealousy  between  the  two  branches,  or  was  the  effect  of  the  Spartan 
policy,  to  which  their  two  great  union  might  have  given  umbrage. IT 


*  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  iii.  n.  8. 
t  Tenesiic  ii;iltir,  iiioderalorein  ilium  reip.  quo  referre  velimus  omnia  ! — Ut  gubernat^ri  cursus  secunduf 
iTK'diCD  siiliis,  impcratori  victoria,  sic,  hiiic  moderatori  reip.  beatacivium  vita  proposita  est,  lit  opibus  finn« 
copiis  locuples,  gloria  <tmp)a,  virtute  hoiiesta  sit.     Hujusenim  operis  maximi  inter  hoiDinesatqiie  optimi  ii 
luin  es-se  perfectorcm  volo. — Ad  Attic.  I.  viii.  epist.  10. 

J   Paare  338—343.  9   Poljb.  1.  vi.  p   438,  459. 

^   Hook.  V.  "Art.  vii.  V  Arist.  de  Rep.  1,  ii.  p   S31. 
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The  ephori  had  a  greater  authority  at  Sparta  than  the  tribunes  of  the  Roman 
people.  They  presided  in  the  election  ot  the  magistrates,  and  could  call  them 
to  an  account  for  their  administration.  Their  power  extended  even  to  the 
persons  of  their  kings,  and  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  whom  they  had  a 
right  to  imprison,  which  they  actually  used  in  regard  to  Pausanias.  When 
they  were  seated  in  the  tribunal,  they  did  not  rise  up  when  the  kings  entered 
which  was  a  mark  of  respect  paid  them  by  all  the  other  magistrates,  ana 
seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  superiority  in  the  ephori  from  their  representing  the 
people ;  and  it  is  observed  of  Agesilaus,  that  when  he  was  seated  upon  his 
throne  to  dispense  justice,  and  the  ephori  came  in,  he  never  failed  to  rise  up 
to  do  them  honour.*  It  is  very  probable,  that  before  his  time,  it  was  not  usual 
for  the  kings  to  act  in  that  manner,  Plutarch  relating  this  behaviour  of  Agesi- 
laus as  peculiar  to  him. 

All  public  business  was  proposed  and  examined  in  the  senate,  and  resolu 
tions  passed  accordingly  in  the  same  place.     But  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  of  no  force,  unless  ratified  by  the  people. 

There  must  have  been  great  wisdom  in  the  laws  established  by  Lycurgus 
for  the  government  of  Sparta,  because,  as  long  as  they  were  exactly  observed, 
no  commotions  or  seditions  of  the  people  were  ever  known  in  the  city,  no 
change  in  the  form  of  government  was  ever  proposed,  no  private  person  usurped 
authority  by  violence,  or  made  himself  tyrant;  the  people  never  thought  of 
depriving  the  two  families,  in  which  it  had  always  been,  of  the  sovereignty, 
nor  did  any  of  the  kings  ever  attempt  to  assume  more  power  than  the  laws  ad- 
mitted. This  reflection,  which  both  Xenophon  and  Polybius  make,  shows  the 
idea  they  had  of  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  point  of  his  policy,  and  the  opin- 
ion we  ought  to  have  of  it.  In  fact,  no  other  city  of  Greece  had  this  advan- 
tage ;  and  all  of  them  experienced  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  from  a 
want  of  similar  laws  to  perpetuate  their  form  of  government.! 

The  reason  of  this  constancy  and  stability  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
government  and  conduct  is,  that  in  Sparta  the  laws  governed  absolutely  and 
with  sovereign  authority  ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  to  despotic  power,  to  an  arbitrary' 
andiiTegular  sway,  experienced  the  truth  of  Plato's  remark,  "  that  the  city  is 
miserable,  where  the  magistrates  command  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  tbe  ma- 
gistrates."! 

The  example  of  Argos  and  Messene,  which  I  have  already  related,  would 
alone  suffice  to  show  the  justice  and  truth  of  that  reflection.  After  their  re 
turn  from  the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks,  distinguished  by  the  nriine  of  Dorians, 
established  themselves  in  three  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  Lacedsemon,  Ai^os, 
and  Messene,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  for  their  mutual  protection.  These 
three  cities,  governed  alike  by  monarchial  power,  had  equal  advantages  ;  ex- 
cept in  the  fertility  of  the  lands  where  they  were  situated,  in  which  the  two 
latter  greatly  excelled.  Argos  and  Messene,  however,  did  not  long  preserve 
their  superiority.  The  haughtiness  of  the  kings,  and  the  disobedience  of  the 
people, occasioned  their  fall  from  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  they  had 
oeen  at  first;  "and  their  example  proved,"  says  Plutarch  after  Plato,  "  that 
it  was  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods,  which  gave  the  Spartans  such  a  man  as 
I^ycurgus  capable  of  prescribing  so  wise  and  reas'^nable  a  plan  ot  government. "§ 

To  support  it  without  change,  particular  care  was  taken  to  educate  the  youth 
according  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  countr}'',  in  order  that  they  might 
become  a  second  nature  m  them,  hy  being  early  ingrafted  into  them,  and 
confirmed  by  long  habit.  The  hard  and  sober  manner  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  inspired  them  durmg  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  a  natural  taste  tor 
frugality  and  temperance,  that  distinguished  them  from  all  other  people,  arnJ 
wonderfully  adapted  them  to  support  the  fatigues  of  war.     Plato  observes 

*  Plut.  in  Ag«8il.  p.  597.  -f  Xenoph.  in  A^esil.  p.  651.     Polyb.  I.  ti   p.  456 
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that  this  salutary  custom  had  been  banished  from  Sparta,  and  all  the  territof3 
dependent  on  her,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  all  their  consequential  disoi 
ders  ;  insomuch  that  it  was  a  crime  punishable  by  law  to  drink  wine  to  excess 
2ven  in  the  Bacchanalia,  which  every  where  else  were  days  of  licentiousness, 
Jirhen  entire  cities  gave  tnemselves  up  to  the  greatest  excesses.* 

They  also  accustomed  the  children  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  an  entire 
ubmission  to  the  laws,  magistrates,  and  all  in  authority  ;  and  their  education, 
properly  speaking,  was  no  more  than  an  apprenticeship  of  obedience. t  It 
«'as  for  this  reason  Agesilaus  advised  Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  Sparta, 
as  to  an  excellent  school,  where  they  might  learn  the  greatest  and  most  noble 
of  all  sciences, "  to  obey  and  to  command,"  for  the  one  naturally  leads  on  to  the 
uther.+  It  was  not  only  the  mean,  the  poor,  and  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were 
subiected  in  this  mannerto  the  laws  ;  but  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  magistrates, 
jina  even  kings  :  and  they  did  not  distinguish  themselves  from  the  others  in  any 
thing  bul  a  more  exact  obedience  ;  convinced  that  such  behaviour  was  the  surest 
means  of  their  being  obej'ed  and  respected  themselves  by  their  inferiors. 

Hence  came  the  higlijy  celebrated  answers  of  Demaratus.  Xerxes  could 
not  comprehend  ho^v  lli^i  Lacedccmonians,  who  had  no  master  to  control  them, 
should  be  capable  of  coinronting  dangers  and  death.  "  They  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  ail  men,"  re})iied  Demaratus  ;  "but  the  law  is  above  them,  and 
commands  them  ;  and  that  law  ordains,  that  they  must  conquer  or  die,  "§  Upon 
another  occasion,  when  somebody  expressed  their  surprise,  that  being  king,  he 
should  suffer  himself  to  b^  banished  :  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  because  at  Sparta 
the  laws  are  more  powerful  than  the  kings. "il 

T/y*s  appears  evidently  in  the  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  to  the  ephori, 

whcj  recalled  by  them  to  the  support  of  his  .ountiy  ;  a  delicate  occasion  foi 

a  k'ng  a^d  a  conqueror  ;  but  to  him  it  seemed  more  glorious^  to  obey  his  coun 

-v  u/d  the  laws  than  to  command  numerous  armies,  or  even  to  conquer  Asia. *^ 

SECTION  II. — LOVE  OF  POVERTY  INSTITUTED  AT    SPARTA. 

lo  this  entire  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  Lycurgus  added  another 
principle  oi  government  no  less  admirable,  which  was  to  remove  from  Sparta 
.'i!l  luxury,  profusion,  and  magnificence  ;  to  decry  riches  absolutely,  to  make 
poverty  honourable,  and  at  the  same  time  necessary,  by  substituting  a  species 
of  iron  money  instead  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  till  then  had  been  current. 
1  have  explained  elsewhere  the  measures  that  were  used  to  make  ^o  difficult 
an  undertaking  succeed,  and  shall  confine  myself  here  to  examining  \^  hat  judg- 
ment should  be  passed  on  it,  as  it  affects  a  government. 

The  poverty  to  which  Lycurgus  reduced  Sparta,  and  which  seemed  to  pro- 
hibit all  conquest,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  means  to  augment  its  force  and 
grandeur,  was  well  adapted  to  rendering  it  powerful  and  flourishing.  Such  a 
constitution  of  government,  which  till  then  had  no  example,  nor  has  since  been 
imitated  by  any  state,  argues  a  great  fund  of  prudence  and  policy  in  a  legisla- 
tor ;  and  the  medium  conceived  afterwards  under  Lysandcr,  in  »^"^!♦inuing  in- 
dividuals in  their  poverty,  and  restoring  to  the  public  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  was  it  not  a  w'se  amendment  of  what  was  too  rigorous  in  that  law  of  Ly- 
curgus of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 

It  seems,  if  we  consult  onlv  the  common  views  of  human  prudence,  that  it 
is  just  to  reason  in  this  manner  :  but  the  event,  which  is  an  infallible  evidence 
and  arbiter  in  this  place,  obliges  me  to  be  of  a  quite  different  opinion.  While 
Sparta  remained  poor,  and  persisted  in  the  contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  wiiich 
continued  for  several  ages,  she  was  powerful  and  glorious  ;  and  the  commence- 


*  Plat.  !.  i.  de  Le-.  p  637. 

t  'Qr£  TT)v  iraii5«i'av  tivai  niKirryv  eviret^tiai — Plut.  in  Lycurs^.  p.  58. 
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mcnt  of  her  decline  may  be  Jaled  from  the  time  when  sh(3  oegan  to  break 
through  the  severe  prohibicion  of  Lycursjus  against  the  use  of  gold  aud  silver 
money. 

The  education  which  he  instituted  tor  the  young  Lacedaemonians,  the  hard 
and  sober  life  which  he  recommended  wrth  so  much  care,  the  painful  and  vio 
lent  exercises  of  the  body  prescribed  by  him,  the  abstraction  from  all  other 
applications  and  employment ;  in  a  word,  all  his  laws  and  institutions  show, 
thai  his  view  was  to  form  a  people  of  soldiers,  solely  devoted  to  arms  and 
military  operations.  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  absolutely  this  scheme,  which 
had  i*^s  great  inconveniences ;  and  I  have  expressed  my  thoughts  of  it  else- 
where. But  admitting  it  good,  we  must  confess  that  that  legislator  shov/ed 
great  wisdom  in  the  means  he  took  for  its  execution. 

The  almost  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  trained  up  solely  for  war,  who 
have  always  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  what  is  most  to  be  feared,  is  injus-. 
tice,  violence,  ambition,  the  desire  of  increasing  their  power,  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  their  neighbours,  of  oppressing  them  by  force,  of  in- 
vading their  lands  under  false  pretexts,  which  the  lust  of  dominion  never  fails 
to  suggest,  and  of  extending  their  bounds  as  far  as  possible  ;  all,  vices  and  ex- 
tremes which  are  culpable  in  private  persons,  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  but  which  men  have  thought  fit  to  applaud  a>  grandeur  and  glory  in  the 
persons  of  princes  and  conquerors. 

The  great  care  of  Lycurgus  was  to  defend  his  people  against  this  dangerous 
temptation.  Without  mentioning  the  other  means  he  made  use  of,  he  employed 
two,  which  could  not  fail  of  producing  Iheir  effecf.  Tlje  first  was  to  prohibit 
all  navigation  and  maritime  warfare  to  his  citizens.*  The  situation  of  his  city, 
and  the  fear  that  conimerce,  the  usual  source  of  luxury  and  depravity,  should 
corrupt  the  purity  o(  the  Spartan  manners,  may  have  beeii  among  the  causes  of 
this  decree.  But  his  principal  motive  was  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  citi- 
zens to  project  conquests,  which  a  people,  shut  up  witiiin  the  narrow  bounds 
of  a  peninsula,  could  not  carry  very  far  without  being  masters  at  sea. 

The  second  means,  still  more  efficacious,  was  to  forbid  all  use  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver money,  and  to  introduce  a  species  of  iron  coin  in  its  stead,  which  was  of 
great  weight  and  small  value,  and  could  only  be  current  at  home.  How  with 
such  money  could  foreign  troops  be  raised  and  paid,  fleets  fitted  out,  and  nu- 
merous armies  kept  up  either  by  land  or  sea  ? 

The  design  of  Lycuigus,  in  rendering  his  citizens  warlike,  and  putting  arms 
into  their  hands,  was  not,  as  Polybius  observes,  and  Plutarch  after  him,  to  make 
them  illustrious  conquerors,  who  might  carry  war  into  remote  regions,  and  sub- 
ject great  numbers  of  people.!  His  sole  object  was,  that,  shut  up  within  Iho 
territories  and  dominion  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  they  should  have  no 
thoughts,  but  of  maintaining  themselves  in  peace,  and  defending  themselves 
successfully  against  such  of  their  neighbours  as  should  have  t^he  rashness  to  in- 
vade them ;  and  for  this  they  had  occasion  for  neither  gold  nor  silver,  finding 
in  their  own  country,  and  still  more  in  their  sober  and  temperate  manner  of 
life,  all  that  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  armies,  when  they  did  not 
quit  their  own  or  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 

"  Now,"  says  Polybius,  "  this  plan  once  admitted,  it  must  be  allowed,  thar 
there  is  nothing  more  wise  nor  more  happily  conceived  than  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  for  the  maintaining  a  people  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty,  and 
to  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Let  us  imagine  a 
little  republic,  like  that  of  Sparta,  all  the  citizens  of  which  were  inured  to  la- 
bour, accustomed  to  live  frugally  ;  warlike,  courageous,  intrepid  ;  and  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  this  small  republic,  is  to  do  no  wrong  to  any  one,  nor 
to  disturb  its  neighbours,  nor  invade  their  lands  or  interests,  but,  on  the  cod- 
traiy.  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  against  the  injustice  and  violenc€ 

•  'Atr^fJiTO   5e  ai/voii  vauTttif  dvai.  xoi    vaofjiaxfiv — Plut.  in  Instil   Lacon.  p.  239 
:  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  491       IMut.  de  Ljcur^.  p.  59. 
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of  oppressors  ;  is  it  not  certain  that  a  republic,  surrounded  by  a  great  nunibei 
of  states  of  equal  extent,  would  be  generally  respected  by  all  the  neighbouring 
Deople,  would  become  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  their  quarrels,  and  exercise 
an  empire  over  them,  by  so  much  the  more  glorious  and  lasting,  as  it  would  be 
voluntary,  and  founded  solely  in  the  opinion  those  neighbours  would  have  of 
its  virtue,  justice,  and  valour." 

This  was  the  end  which  Lycui^us  proposed  to  himself.  Convinced  that 
the  happiness  of  a  city,  like  that  of  a  private  person,  depends  upon  virtue,  and 
upon  being  well  within  itself, he  regulated  Sparta  so  that  it  might  always  suffice 
tu  its  own  happiness,  and  act  upon  principles  of  wisdom  and  equity.  From 
thence  arose  that  universal  esteem  of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  even  of 
strangers,  for  the  Laceda^mcoians,  who  asked  of  them  neither  money,  ships,  nor 
troops,  but  only  that  they  would  lend  them  a  Spartan  to  command  their  ar- 
mies ;  and  when  they  had  obtained  their  request,  they  paid  him  entire  obedi- 
ence, with  every  kind  of  honour  and  respect.  In  this  manner  the  Sicilians 
obeyed  Gylippus,  the  Chalcidians  Brasidas,  and  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  Ly- 
sander,  Callicratidas,  and  Agesilaus  ;  regarding  the  city  of  Sparta  as  a  model 
far  all  others,  in  the  arts  of  living  and  governing.* 

The  epoch  of  the  declension  of  Sparta  begins  with  the  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  had  always  been  exactly  ob 
served  till  that  time,  which  was  tar  from  being  the  case  ;  but  the  spirit  and  ge- 
nius of  those  laws  had  almost  always  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  the  persons 
who  governed.  No  sooner  had  the  ambition  of  reigning  over  all  Greece  inspired 
them  with  the  design  of  having  naval  armies,  and  foreign  troops,  and  that  mo 
ney  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  those  forces,  than  Sparta,  forgetting  her 
ancient  maxims,  saw  herself  reduced  to  have  recourse  to  the  barbarians,  whom, 
till  then  she  had  detested,  and  basely  to  make  her  court  to  the  kings  of  Persia, 
whom  she  had  formerly  vanquished  with  so  much  glory  ;  and  that  only  to  draw 
from  them  some  aids  of  money  and  troops  against  their  own  brethren  ;  against 
people  born  and  settled  in  Greece  like  themselves.  Thus  had  they  the  im- 
prudence and  misfortune  to  recall  with  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  all  the  vices 
and  crimes  which  tlie  iron  money  had  banished  ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  changes  which  ensued,  and  were  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  And  this  infinitely 
exalts  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  having  foreseen  at  such  a  distance  what  might 
strike  at  the  happiness  of  his  citizens,  and  provided  salutary  remedies  against 
it  in  the  form  of  government  which  he  established  at  Sparta.  Another  legisla- 
tor, who  had  preceded  him  several  ages,  has  a  right  to  share  this  glory  with  him 

SECTION  III. LAWS  ESTABLISHED  BY  MINOS  IN  CRETE. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lycurgus  ibrmed  the  plan  of  most  of  his  laws  upon 
the  model  of  those  observed  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  passed  a  con- 
siderable time  for  the  better  study  of  them.  It  is  proper  I  should  give  som^ 
idea  of  them  here,  having  forgot  to  do  it  in  the  place  where  it  would  have  been 
more  natural,  that  is,  when  I  spoke  for  the  first  time  of  Lycui^us  and  his  iri- 
stitutions. 

Minos,  who  is  called  in  fable  the  son  of  Jupiter,  vvas  the  author  of  these  law;*. 
He  lived  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war.j  He  was  a  pow 
erfd,  wise,  and  gentle  prince,  and  still  more  estimable  for  his  moral  virtues  than 
his  military  abilities.  After  having  conquered  the  island  of  Crete,  and  several 
others  in  its  neighbourhood,  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  by  wise  laws  the 
new  state  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  by  the  ibrce  of  arms.  The  end 
which  he  proposed  in  the  establishment  of  these  laws,  was  to  render  his  subjects 
nappy  by  making  them  virtuous.  He  banished  idleness  and  voluptuousness 
from  nis  states,  and  with  them,  luxury  and  vicious  pleasures,  the  fruitful  sources 

*  ITfoJ  '  (rvunaaay  rnv  tojv  STrafTiarcdv  jroXiv.  cocrTrjf  iraaSayujov  t  5i3ao-jraV3»  ivx^iiovos  0it 
■a    ruanfiuvnt  ajroCXfrovTfi.— Flut.  p.  58. 
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of  all  vice.  Well  knowing,  feat  liberty  was  justly  regarded  as  the  most  pre- 
cious and  greatest  good,  and  that  it  cannot  subsist  without  a  perfect  union  of 
ihe  people,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  kind  of  equality  among  Ihcm  ;  whiciu 
is  the  tie  and  basis  of  it,  and  very  proper  to  remove  all  envy,  jealousy,  hatred, 
and  dissention.  He  did  not  undertake  to  make  any  new  divisions  of  lands,  noi 
(o  prohibit  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  He  applied  himself  to  the  uniting  o( 
his  subjects  by  other  ties,  which  seemed  to  him  neither  less  firm  nor  les« 
reasonable.* 

He  decreed,  that  the  children  should  be  all  brought  up  and  educated  to 
gether  by  troops  and  bands,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  early  the  same 
principles  and  maxims.  Their  life  was  hard  and  sober.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  satisfied  with  little,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  walk  over  steep 
and  rugged  places,  to  skirmish  with  each  other  in  small  parties,  to  suffer  cou- 
rageously the  blows  they  received,  and  to  exercise  themselves  in  a  kind  of 
dance,  in  which  they  carried  arms  in  their  hands,  and  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Pyrrhic  ;  in  order,  says  Strabo,  that  even  in  their  diversions,  every 
thing  might  create  in  them  a  military  spirit,  and  form  them  for  war.  They  were 
also  made  to  learn  certain  airs  of  music,  but  of  a  manly  martial  kind. 

They  were  not  taught  either  to  ride,  or  to  wear  heavy  armour  ;  but  they 
were  made  to  excel  in  drawing  the  bow,  which  was  their  most  usual  exercise. 
Crete  is  not  a  flat  even  country,  nor  fit  for  breeding  of  horses,  like  that  of  the 
Thessalians,  who  were  esteemed  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece  ;  but  a  rough, 
broken  country,  full  of  shelves  and  highlands,  where  heavy-armed  troops  could 
not  exercise  themselves  in  the  horse-race.  But  as  to  archery  ana  light-armed 
soldiers,  fit  to  execute  the  devices  and  stratagems  of  war,  the  Cretans  pre- 
tended to  hold  the  foremost  rank.j 

Minos  thought  proper  to  establish  in  Crete  a  community  of  tables  and  meals. 
Besides  several  other  great  advantages  which  he  found  in  this  institution,  such 
as  introducing  a  kind  of  equality  in  his  dominions,  (the  ric'i  and  poor  having 
the  same  diet,')  the  accusioming  his  subjects  to  a  frugal  and  sober  life,  the 
creating  a  friendship  and  unity  between  them,  b}^  the  usual  gayety  and  fami- 
liarity of  the  table,  he  had  also  in  view  the  custom  of  war,  in  which  the  soldiers 
are  obliged  to  eat  together.  The  public  supplied  the  expenses  of  these  tables, 
the  salaries  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rest  allotted  for  the  public  meals  ;  so  that 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  a  part  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  religion,  and 
the  women,  children,  and  men  of  all  ages,  were  fed  at  the  cost,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  republic.  In  this  Aristotle  gives  the  preference  to  the  meals  of  Crete 
before  those  of  Sparta,  wherein  private  persons  were  obliged  to  fiirnish  theii 
proportion,  and  without  it  were  not  admitted  into  the  assemblies  ;  which  was 
to  exclude  the  poor-t 

After  eating,  the  old  men  discoursed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  con- 
versation turned  generally  upon  the  history  of  the  country,  upon  the  actior;? 
and  virtues  of  the  great  men  of  it,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  either  by 
their  valour  in  war,  or  th'-ir  wisdom  in  peace  ;  and  the  vouth,  who  u-ere  pre 
jent  at  these  entertainments,  wrre  exhorted  to  propose  those  great  persons  to 
.he.'P.selves  as  their  models,  for  the  forming  of  their  manners,  and  the  regula- 
?ion  of  their  conduct. § 

Minos,  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  is  reproached  with  having  no  other  view  in  hi? 
-^vvs  than  war  ;  which  is  a  very  great  fault  in  a  legislator.  It  is  true,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  principal  object  of  attention,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  the  repose,  libe'ty,  and  riches  of  his  subjects,  were  under  the  protection, 
and  in  a  manner  under  the  guard  of  arms  and  military  knowledge  ;  the  con- 
quered being  deprived  of  all  those  advantages  by  the  victor.  But  he  ordained, 
Jhat  war  should  be  only  made  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  and  his  laws  are  fai 
from  being  confined  to  that  sole  object.il 
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Among  the  Cretans,  .he  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  not  entirely  neglected 
and  care  was  taken  to  give  the  youth  some  tincture  of  learning.  The  worki 
of  Homer,  of  much  later  dale  than  the  laws  of  Minos,  were  not  unknown  among 
them,  though  they  but  lightly  esteemed,  and  made  little  use  of  foreign  poets.* 
They  were  very  curious  in  such  knowledge  as  is  proper  to  form  the  manners  ; 
and,  what  is  no  small  praise,  they  prided  themselves  upon  thinking  much  and 
speaking  little. t  The  poet  Epimenides,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Solon,  and  was  in  great  estimation  there,  was  oi  Crete,  and  };y  some 
placed  in  the  number  of  the  seven  sages. ;^ 

One  of  the  institutions  of  Minos,  which  Plato  admires  the  most,  was  to  inspire 
early  into  the  youth  a  high  respect  for  the  maxims,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
state,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  dispute  or  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  their 
institutions,  but  to  consider  them  not  as  prescribed  and  imposed  by  men,  bur 
as  emanations  of  the  Divinity  himself.  Accordingly,  he  had  industr.ously  ap- 
prised the  pe(9^1e,  that  Jupiter  himself  had  dictated  them  to  him.  He  had  the 
same  attention  in  regard  to  the  magistrates  and  aged  persons,  whom  he  recom- 
mended to  honour  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  and  in  order  that  nothing  might  pre- 
vent the  respect  due  to  them,  he  ordained,  that  if  any  defects  were  observed 
in  them,  they  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  youth  :  a  wise 
precaution,  and  which  would  be  very  becoming  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  life  l^ 

The  government  of  Crete  wa3  at  first  monarchial,  of  which  Minos  has  left  a 
perfect  model  to  all  ages.  According  to  him.  as  a  great  and  most  excellent 
man'l  observes,  the  king  can  do  every  thing  over  the  people,  but  the  laws  every 
thing  over  him.  He  has  an  absolute  power  to  do  good  ;  and  his  hands  are  tied 
up  from  doing  evil.  The  laws  intrust  the  people  in  his  hands  as  the  most 
sacred  of  deposits,  upoM  condition  that  he  shall  be  their  common  father.  The 
same  laws  require  that  a  single  man,  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  shall  con- 
stitute the  felicity  of  an  infinite  number  of  subjects  ;  and  not  that  tlie  subjects, 
by  their  misery  and  abject  slavery,  shall  be  substituted  to  gratify  the  pride 
and  low  passions  of  a  single  man.  According  to  him,  the  king  ought  to  be 
when  abroad,  the  defender  of  his  country,  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  and  when 
at  home,  the  judge  of  his  people,  to  render  them  good,  wise,  and  happy.  It 
is  not  for  himself  that  the  gods  have  made  him  king,  and  he  is  only  so  for  the 
service  of  his  people.  He  owes  them  his  whole  time,  care  and  affection  ;  and 
is  worthy  of  the  throne,  only  as  he  gives  and  devotes  himself  to  the  public  good. 
Such  is  the  idea  which  Minos  had  of  the  sovereignty  ;  of  w  hich  he  was  a  living 
image  in  his  own  person,  and  which  Hesiod  has  perfectly  expressed  in  two 
words,  by  calling  him  *'the  most  royal  of  mortal  kings,"  pdrrauTarcv  hmuv  paai- 
Xnav ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  all  royal  virtues, 
and  was  a  king  of  all  things,  u 

It  appears,  that  the  authority  of  king  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  and  that  it 
gave  place  to  a  republican  government,  as  Minos  had  intended.  The  senate 
composed  of  thirty  persons,  formed  the  public  council.  In  that  assembly,  the 
public  affairs  were  examined,  and  resolutions  taken  ;  but  they  were  of  no  force, 
♦.ill  the  people  had  given  them  their  approbation,  and  confirmed  them  by  their 
suffrages.  The  magistrates,  to  the  number  of  ten,  established  for  maintaining 
eood  order  in  the  state,  and  therefore  called  cosmi,  K  r|i  r.  held  the  two  othei 
bodies  of  the  state  in  check,  and  were  the  balance  between  them.  In  time 
of  war,  the  same  persons  commanded  the  army.  They  were  chosen  by  lot, 
but  only  out  of  certain  families.  Their  office  was  for  life  ;  and  they  were  not 
accountable  to  any  for  their  administration.  Out  of  this  company  the  sena- 
to)jg;>vere  elected.** 

The  Cretans  made  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  cultivate  their  lands,  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  them  a  certain  annual  sum.     They  were  called  Periotci, 

•  riat.  de  L*t^.  1   ii.  p.  ffiO.  t  Idem.  1   i.  p.  641.  +  Plut.  in  Splon.  p.  84. 
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probably  from  theii  being  pc.  pie  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Minos  had  sub 
jected.  As  they  inhabited  an  island,  and  consequently  a  country  separated 
trom  all  others,  the  Cretans  had  not  so  much  to  fear  from  these  vassals  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  the  Helots,  who  often  joined  the  neighbouring  people 
against  them.  A  custom  anciently  established  in  Crete,  from  whence  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  gives  us  reason  to  believe,  that  the  vassals  who  cul- 
tivated the  lands  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  favour.  In  the  feasts 
of  Mercury,  the  masters  wailed  on  their  slaves  at  table,  and  did  th'em  the  same 
offices  as  they  received  from  them  the  rest  of  the  year ;  precious  remains  and 
traces  of  the  primitive  world,  in  which  all  men  were  equal,  that  seemed  to  in- 
form the  masters,  that  their  servants  were  of  the  same  condition  with  them 
selves,  and  that  to  treat  them  with  cruelty  or  pride,  was  to  renounce  humanity.* 

As  a  prince  cannot  do  every  thing  alone,  and  is  obliged  to  associate  co- 
operators  with  himself,  for  whose  conduct  he  is  accountable.  Minos  chained 
his  brother  Rhadamanthus  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
capital  city,  Avhich  is  the  most  essential  and  indispensible  function  of  sove-' 
reignty.  He  knew  his  probity,  disinterestedness,  ability  and  constancy,  and  had 
taken  pains  to  form  him  for  so  important  an  office.  Another  minister  had  the 
care  ot  the  rest  of  the  cities,  who  made  a  circuit  three  times  in  a  year,  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  laws  established  by  the  prince  were  duly  observed,  and  the 
inferior  magistrates  and  officers  religiously  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty.t 

Crete,  under  so  wise  a  government,  changed  its  aspect  entirely,  and  seemed 
to  have  become  the  abode  of  virtue,  probity,  and  justice  ;  as  we  may  judge, 
from  what  fable  tells  us  of  the  honour  Jupiter  did  these  three  brothers,  in  ma- 
king them  judges  of  the  other  world ;  for  every  body  knows,  that  fabfe  is  founded 
upon  real  history,  though  disguised  under  pleasing  emblems  and  allegories, 
adapted  to  recommend  truth  by  the  ornaments  of  fancy. 

It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  a  law  established  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  that  men  in  departing  out  of  this  life  should  be  judged,  in  order  to 
their  receiving  the  reward  or  punishment  due  to  their  good  or  evil  actions.  In 
the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the  tirst  years  of  that  of  Jupiter,  this  judgment  was 
pronounced  at  the  instant  preceding  death,  which  lett  room  for  very  flagrant 
injustice.  Princes,  who  had  been  cruel  and  tyrannical,  appearing  before  their 
judges  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  power,  and  producing  witnesses 
to  depose  in  their  favour,  because,  as  they  were  still  alive,  they  dreaded  theii' 
anger ;  the  judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain  show,  and  deceived  by  such  false 
evidence,  declared  these  princes  innocent,  and  dismissed  them,  with  permission 
to  enter  into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  just.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  rich  ;  but  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  calumny  and  malice  pursued  them 
even  to  this  last  tribunal,  and  found  means  to  have  them  doomed  for  ever  as 
criminals.;}: 

Fable  adds,  that  upon  reiterated  complaints  and  wann  remonsirances  made 
to  Jupiip-r  upon  this  account,  he  changed  the  form  of  these  trials.  The  time 
tbi  then,  was  fixed  to  be  the  very  moment  after  death.  Rhadamanthus  and 
^acus,  both  sons  of  Jove,  were  appointed  judges  ;  the  first  for  the  Asiatics, 
the  second  for  the  Europeans ;  and  Minos  over  them,  to  decide  in  cases  of  doubt 
and  obscurity .  Their  tribunal  was  situated  in  a  place  called  "  The  Field  of 
Truth,"  because  neither  falsehood  nor  calumny  can  approach  it.  The  greatest 
prince  was  obliged  to  appear  there,  as  soon  as  he  had  resigned  his  last  breath, 
deprived  of  all  his  grandeur,  reduced  to  his  naked  self,  without  defence  or  pro- 
tection, silent  and  trembling  for  his  own  doom,  after  having  made  the  whole 
world  tremble  for  theirs.  If  he  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  which  were  of  a 
n-^ture  to  be  expiated,  he  was  confined  in  Tartarus  for  a  certain  time  only,  and 
with  an  assurance  of  being  released,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  sufficiently  puri- 
fied. But  if  his  crimes  were  unpardonable,  such  as  injustice,  perjury,  and  the 
oppression  of  his  people,  he  was  cast  into  the  same  Tartarus,  there  to  suffei 

»    \'h'ti    ,    XIV    p.  f.j:'.  I   Pl^t.  in  !Min    p.  310.  i   Plat,  in  Gc3r-.  p.  523— oJc;.      In  Axioch.  p.  J7 .     • 
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eternal  miseries.  Tlie  just,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatever  conditon,  were  coi 
ducted  into  the  blessed  abodes  of  peace  and  joy,  to  partake  of  a  felicity  thi. 
should  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover  of  these  fictions,  ingenicnj; 
indeed,  but  little  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  intended  to  give  us  the  model  of  ai 
accomplished  prince,  whose  first  care  is  to  render  justice  to  his  people  ;  and  tc 
represent  the  extraordinary  happiness  which  Crete  enjoyed  under  the  wise 
•Government  of  Minos  ?  This  hafppiness  did  not  expire  with  him.  The  laws 
\vhich  he  established  subsisted  in  all  their  vigour  even  in  Plato's  time  ;  that  is 
to  say,  more  than  nine  hundred  years  after.*  And  they  were  considered  the 
effect  of  his  long  conversations  for  many  years  with  Jupiter,t  who  had  conde- 
scended to  become  his  teacher,  to  enter  into  a  familiarity  with  him  as  with  a 
friend,!  and  to  form  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning,  with  a  secret  complacency, 
as  a  favourite  disciple,  and  a  tenderly  beloved  son.§  It  is  in  this  manner  Plato 
explains  these  words  of  Homer  :  Aict  tiiya-Xa  o  a^is-ns;  the  most  exalted  praise,  ac- 
cording to  him,  that  can  be  given  to  a  mortal,  and  which  that  poet  ascribed 
only  to  Minos. li 

Notwithstanding  his  exalted  and  real  merit,  the  theatres  of  Athens  resounded 
continually  with  imprecations  against  the  memory  of  Minos ;  and  Socrates,  in 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  I  have  already  often  cited,  observes  upon,  and  gives 
a  reason  for  them  :  but  first  he  makes  a  reflection  well  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered. "  When  either  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  great  men  is  in  question,  it 
is  infjnitelj'  proper,"  says  he,  to  treat  them  with  circumspection  and  wisdom  ; 
because  upon  that  depends  the  idea  which  men  form  to  themselves  of  virtue 
and  vice,  and  the  distinction  they  ought  to  make  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 
For.-'  adds  he,  "God  conceives  a  just  indignation,  when  a  person  is  blamed 
who  resembles  himself,  as  well  as  when  another  is  praised  who  is  the  reverse  of 
iiim.  We  must  not  believe  that  nothing  is  sacred  but  brass  and  marble;  (he 
jpeaks  of  the  statues  that  were  worshipped)  :  the  just  man  is  the  most  sacred, 
And  the  wicked  the  most  detestable,  of  all  beings  in  this  world." 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  observes,  that  the  source  and  cause  of  the  ha 
tred  of  the  Athenians  towards  Minos,  was  the  unjust  and  cruel  tribute  he  im 
posed  upon  them,  in  obliging  them  to  send  him,  every  nine  years,  seven  young 
men,  and  as  many  maids,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur ;  and  he  could  not 
avoid  reproaching  that  prince,  with  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  abhorrence 
of  a  city  like  Athens,  abounding  with  learned  men,  and  of  having  sharpened  the 
/ongues  of  the  poets  against  him  ;  a  dangerous  and  formidable  race  of  men 
from  the  poisoned  shafts  which  they  never  fail  to  discharge  against  their  enemies 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato  imputes  to  Minos  the  im 
position  of  that  cruel  tribute.  Apollodorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  Monsieur  the  Abb^  Banier  alledges  and  proves  that  they 
are  mistaken,  and  confound  the  first  Minos,  of  whom  we  speak,  with  a  second 
his  grandson,  who  reigned  after  him  in  Crete,  and,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
son  Androgens,  killed  in  Attica,  declared  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  imposed 
that  tribute  to  which  Theseus  put  an  end  by  killing  the  Minotaur.^  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  reconcile  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  a  conduct  with  Avhaf 
all  antiquity  relates  of  the  goodness,  lenity,  and  equity  of  Minos  ;  and  with  tlm 
magnificent  praises  it  bestows  upon  the  polity  and  institutions  of  Crete. 

It  is  true  that  the  Cretans  degenerated  very  much  from  their  ancient  reputa 
tion,  which  at  length  they  absolutely  lost  by  an  entire  change  of  their  manners, 
becoming  avaricious  and  self-interested,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  think  that  rK\ 
gain  was  base,  enemies  of  labour  and  regularity  of  life,  professed  liars  and 
knaves  ;  so  that  to  Cretise  became  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks,  implying  to 

♦  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  321.  t  Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus. — Honit 

X  This  poetical  fiction  is  perhaps  taken  from  the   holy  Scriptures,  which  say  of  Moses,  "and  tht  '.ora 
spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend." — Exod.  xxxiii.  1 1. 

5    Plat,  in  Min.  p.  319.  <   Odyss.  ver,  179. 
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life  and  to  deceive.  Every  body  knows  that  St.  Paul*  cites  against  them  as  truth, 
the  testimony  of  one  of  their  ancient  poets,  supposed  to  be  Epimenides,  who 
paints  their,  in  colours  much  to  their  dishonour  ;  but  this  change  of  manners,  in 
whatever  time  it  might  happen,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  probity  of  the  ancient 
r'retans,  nor  the  glory  of  Minos  their  king. 

The  most  certain  proof  of  that  legislator's  wisdom,  as  Plato  observet.,  is  the 
solid  and  lasting  happiness,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  sole  imitation  of  his  laws 
by  Sparta,  Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  government  of  that  city  upon  the  plan 
and  idea  of  that  of  Crete,  and  it  subsisted  in  an  uniform  manner  for  many  ages 
svithout  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  so  common  in  all  other 
states  of  Greece.! 

ARICLE  II. — OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  neither  so  permanent  nor  so  uniform  as  that 
of  Sparta;  but  suffered  various  alterations  according  to  the  diversity  of  times 
and  circumstances.  Athens,  after  having  long  been  governed  by  kings,  and 
afterwards  by  archons,  assumed  entire  liberty,  which  gave  place,  however,  for 
some  years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Pisistratides,  but  was  soon  after  re- 
established, and  subsisted  with  splendour  till  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  subjected  them  to  the  thirty  tyrants, 
whose  authority  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  gave  place  again  to  liberty,  which 
continued  amid  various  events,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  till  the  Roman 
power  had  subdued  Greece,  and  reduced  it  into  a  province. 

I  shall  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  government,  and  shall  examine 
in  particular  five  or  six  heads  :  the  foundation  of  government  according  to  So- 
lon's establishment ;  the  different  parts  of  which  the  republic  consisted  ;  the 
council  or  senate  of  the  five  hundred ;  the  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  the  different 
tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  revenues  or  finances  of  the 
republic.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  more  extensive  upon  what  regards  the  go- 
Terninent  of  Athens  than  I  have  been  upon  that  of  Sparta,  because  the  latter  is 
almost  sufiiciently  known  from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  Life  of  Lycui^us.j! 

SECTION  I. FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

Solon  was  not  the  first  who  established  the  popular  government  at  Athens. 
Theseus  long  before  him  had  traced  out  the  plan,  and  began  the  execution  of 
it.  After  naving  united  the  twelve  towns  into  one  city,  he  divided  the  inhabit- 
ants into  three  bodies  ;  that  of  the  nobility,  to  v/hom  the  superintendence  in 
religious  affairs  and  all  offices  were  confided  ;  the  labourers  or  husbandmen  ; 
and  artisans.  He  had  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  equality  between 
the  three  orders  ;  for  if  the  nobles  were  considered  by  their  honours  and  dig- 
nities, the  husbandmen  had  the  advantage  oi  their  utility  t%the  public,  and  the 
necessity  there  was  for  their  labours  ;  and  the  artisans  had  the  superiority  to 
both  the  other  bodies  in  their  number.  Athens,  to  speak  properly,  did  not  be- 
come a  popular  stale  till  the  establishment  of  the  nine  archons,  whose  authority 
continued  only  for  one  year,  whereas  before  it  was  for  ten  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after,  that  Solon,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  instituted  and  confirmed 
this  form  of  government. § 

Solon's  great  principle  was  to  establish  as  much  as  possible  a  kind  of  equality 
among  his  citizens,  which  he  regarded  with  reason  as  the  foundation  and  essen- 
tial point  of  liberty.il  He  resolved  therefore  to  leave  the  public  employments 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  as  they  had  been  till  then,  but  to  give  the  poor  also 
some  share  in  the  government,  from  which  they  were  excluded.  For  this  reason 
he  made  an  estimation  of  what  each  individual  was  worth.  Those  who  were 
found  to  have  an  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred  measures,  as  well  in  grain  as 
liquid  things,  were  placed  in  the  first  class,  and  called  the  pentacosiomedimiii 

*  K^rijEi  ae\  A^Eorai.  Kaxi^^Ci'o.  yacri^ei  a^yal — Tit.  i.  12. 
♦   Plat.  p.  320.  t  Kook  v.  Art,  8. 

5  Pluf.  in  Thes.  p.  10.  11  •  J!   Plut.  in  Solou.  p.  « 
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;hat  is,  those  who  had  a  revenue  of  five  hundred  measuics.  The  second  clasi 
ivas  composed  of  such  as  had  three  hundred,  and  could  maintain  a  horse  foi 
war;  these  were  called  horsemen, or  knights.  Those  who  had  oniy  two  huii- 
drjd,  were  in  the  third  class,  and  were  called  zugitee.*  Out  of  these  three  classes 
only,  the  magistrates  and  commanders  were  chosen.  All  the  other  citizens,  who 
were  below  those  three  classes,  and  had  less  revenues,  wer6  comprised  under 
the  name  of  theti,  hirelings,  or  workmen  labouring  with  t^eir  hands.  Solon  did 
not  permit  them  to  hold  any  office,  and  granted  them  only  the  right  of  giving 
their  suffrages  in  the  assemblies  and  trials  of  the  people,  which  at  first  seemed 
a  very  slight  privilege,  but  at  length  was  found  to  be  a  very  great  advantage, 
as  will  appear  hereafter.  I  do  not  knew  whether  Solon  foresaw  it ;  but  he  used 
to  say  that  the  people  were  never  more  obedient  and  submissive,  than  when 
they  possessed  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  liberty  :t  which  comes  very  near 
Galba's  expression,J  when,  to  incline  Piso  to  treat  the  Roman  people  with  good- 
ness and  lenity,  he  desires  him  to  remember,  "  that  he  was  going  to  command 
men  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  absolute  subjection. ''§ 

The  people  of  Athens,  becoming  more  haughty  after  their  victories  over  the 
Persians,  pretended  to  have  a  right  to  share  in  all  the  public  offices  and  the  ma 
gistracy  ;  and  Aristides,  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  a  too  tenacious  oppo 
sition  might  have  occasioned,  thought  proper  to  give  way  to  them  in  this  point. !| 
It  appears  however  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  that  the  people  contented 
themselves  with  the  offices  from  whence  someprofit  arose,  and  left  those  which 
related  more  particularly  to  the  government  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.H 

The  citizens  of  the  three  first  classes  paid  every  year  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
to  be  laid  ;ip  m  the  public  treasury;**  the  first  a  talent,!!  the  knights  half  a 
talent,  and  the  zugitae  ten  minae.tf 

As  the  proportion  of  revenue  determined  the  order  of  the  classes,  when  their 
revenues  augmented,  the  people  were  allowed  to  rise  to  a  superior  class. 

If  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  Solon  formed  two  councils,  which  were  a  kind 
of  double  limitation  to  check  and  regulate  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The 
first  was  the  Areopagus  :  but  it  was  much  more  ancient  than  his  institutions  ; 
and  he  only  reformed  it,  and  gave  it  a  new  lustre  by  augmenting  its  power 
The  second  was  the  council  of  the  four  hundred,  that  is,  a  hundred  of  each 
tribe  ;  for  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  the  Athenians,  had  divided  the  people  into 
four  tribes.  Clisthenes  long  after  him  changed  that  order,  and  established  ten. 
It  was  in  this  council  of  the  four  hundred  that  all  affairs  were  considered  before 
they  were  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  as  we  shall  scon  explain. §§ 

1  do  not  mention  here  another  division  of  the  people  into  three  parties  or 
factions,  which  till  the  time  of  Pisistratus  were  a  continual  source  of  troubles 
and  seditions.  One  of  these  three  parties  was  formed  out  of  those  who  inhabited 
the  high  lands,  and  favoured  popular  government ;  the  other  out  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  plains,  and  they  were  for  oligarchy  ;  and  the  third  out  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  coast,  and  these  held  the  mean  between  both. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  what  we  have  now  said,  to  entej 
into  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Athenian  people. 

SECTION  II. OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ATHENS. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  inhabitants  at  Athens  ;  citizens,  strangers,  and  ser- 
vants.llll  In  the  account  taken  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  116th  Olympiad, 
their  number  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  citizens,  ten  thousand  strangers, 

*  It  is  believed  they  were  so  called  from  their  being-  ranked  between  the  knights  and  the  :heti ;  as  in  th* 
galleys  those  who  rowed  in  the  middle  were  termed  zugtts  ;  their  place  w.-is  between  the  thalamitne  anf 
UiranitK. 

f  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  llO.  t  TR<-'t.  Hist.  '.  x.  c.  16. 

J  ImpeiHturiii  es  hominibus,  qui  ncc  totam  servitutem  pati  possunt,  nee  tolam  libertatem. 

;    Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  332.  IT  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  691.  ♦*  Pollux.  1.  viii.  c   14 

ft  About  one  thousand  dollars.  }t  Nearly  one  hundred  dollars. 

j{  Sobn.  p.  88  Hit   A.  M.  3690.     Ant.  J.   C.  314.      Ath.-n.  1.  ri    i    27? 
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an  J  forty  thousand  servants.*    The  number  of  citizens  was  aimost  the  same  in 
tlje  lime  of  Cecrops,  but  less  under  Pericles. 

I. — OF  THfi  CITIZENS. 

A  CITIZEN  could  only  be  such  by  birth  or  adoption.  To  be  a  natural  denizen 
of  Athens,  it  was  necessary  to  be  born  of  a  father  and  mother  both  free,  and 
Athenians.  We  have  seen  that  Pericles  restored  this  law  to  all  its  force,  which 
had  not  been  exactly  observed,  and  which  he  himself  some  short  time  after  in- 
fringed. The  people  could  not  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  upon  strangers 
nnd  those  whom  they  had  so  adopted,  enjoyed  almost  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  the  natural  citizens.  The  qualit}''  of  citizen  of  Athens  was  sometimes 
^j-snted  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  those  who  had  rendered  great  services  to 
the  state,  as  to  Hippocrates  ;  and  even  kings  hare  sometimes  obtained  that  title 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  Evagoras,King  of  Cyprus,  thought  it  much 
to  his  lK)nour.t 

When  the  young  men  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  they  were  enrolled  upon  the 
list  of  citizens,  after  having  taken  an  oath  ;  and  it  was  only  m  virtue  of  that 
public  and  solemn  act  that  they  became  members  of  the  state.  The  form  of 
tliis  oath  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  which  Stobaeus  and  Pollux  have  preserved 
in  the  following  words  :  "  I  will  never  dishonour  the  profession  of  arms,  nor 
save  my  life  by  a  sliameful  flight.  I  will  fight  to  my  last  breath  for  the  religion 
and  civil  interests  of  the  state,  in  concert  with  the  other  citizens,  and  alone  if 
occasion  should  require.  I  will  not  bring  my  country  into  a  worse  condition 
than  I  found  it,  but  will  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  make  it  most  happy  and 
flourishii^-  I  will  always  submit  myself  to  the  laws  and  magistrates-,  and  to  all 
that  shall  be  ordained  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people.  If  any  one  shall 
violate  or  make  void  the  laws,  l  will  not  disguise  or  conceal  such  an  attempt, 
but  will  oppose  it,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  my  fellow-citizens;  and  I 
will  constantly  adhere  to  the  religion  of  my  forefathers.  To  all  which  I  call  to 
witness  Agraulis,  Enyalus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter."J  I  leave  the  reader  to  his 
own  reflections  upon  this  august  ceremony,  well  adapted  to  inspire  the  love  oi 
countiy  into  the  hearts  of  the  young  citizens. 

The  people  had  at  first  been  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  afterwards  into  teii. 
Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  several  parts,  which  were  called  Ah}j.ct.  Pa^i* 
It  was  by  these  two  titles  the  citizens  were  described  in  tlie  public  acts.  "  Me- 
litus.e  tribu  Cecropide,e  pago  Pitthensi." 

II. OF  THE  STRANGERS. 

1  DISTINGUISH  by  this  name,  those  who  being  of  a  foreign  country,  came  to 
settle  at  Athens,  or  in  Attica,  either  on  account  of  commerce,  or  exercising  any 
trade.  They  were  termed  ^ut.ix  i.  inquilini.  They  had  no  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, nor  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  admitted 
Hito  any  oflice.  They  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  citizen,  as 
we  find  from  a  passage  of  Terence,§  and  upon  that  account  were  obligc^d  to 
render  him  certain  duties  and  services,  as  the  clients  did  at  Rome  to  their  pa- 
tro\s<.  They  were  bound  to  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  con- 
form entirely  to  all  its  customs.  They  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  state  of 
twelve  drachmas ;  and  in  default  of  payment  were  made  slaves,  and  exposed 
to  sale.  Xenocrates,  the  celebrated,  but  poor  philosopher,  was  very  near  ex- 
periencing this  misfortune,  and  was  carried  to  prison ;  but  Lycurgus  the  orate 
having  paid  the  tax,  released  him  from  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  ;  3 
Kind  of  men  who  in  all  times  have  paid  very  little  respect  to  merit,  with  the 
exception  of  an  exceeding  few  of  their  number.  That  philosopher  meeting 
tome  tune  after  the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  told  them,  "  I  pay  your  father  the 

*  The  text  says,  fiujia^as  Ttccraf  axovra,  four  hundred  thousand,  which  is'a  manifest  error 

t   Book  v." Art.  8.  t  PoUft.  1.  viii.  c.  9. 

i  TbB'i  jKitri  SJS  cownendavit  lii  clicijtelani  <;f  fiJemi  nobis  df.<1it  sese  — Euouch,  Act.  6.  teAS.uM. 
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favour  he  ha^  done  me  with  usury,  for  all  the  wcrld  praises  him  upon  my 

account  "* 


THE  SERVANTS. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  them.  The  one,  who  wtre  free,  and  not  able  to 
get  their  bread  by  their  work,  were  obliged  by  the  bad  state  of  their  affairs  to 
go  into  service  ;  and  their  condition  was  easy,  and  not  laborious.  The  service 
of  the  other  was  forc*»d  and  unavoidable  ;  these  were  slaves,  who  had  either 
been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  bought  of  such  as  trafficked  publicly  in  them. 
They  constituted  a  part  of  the  estate  of  their  master,  who  disposed  of  them  at 
pleasure,  but  generally  treated  them  with  great  humanity.  Demosthenes  ob- 
serves, in  one  of  his  harangues,  that  the  condition  of  servants  was  infiniteiy  more 
gentle  in  Athens  than  any  where  else.  There  was  in  that  city  an  asylum  and 
place  of  refuge  for  slaves,  where  the  bones  of  Theseus  had  been  interred  ;  and 
that  asylum  subsisted  in  Plutarch's  time.  How  glorious  was  it  for  Theseus, 
that  his  tomb  should  do  that  twelve  hundred  years  after  his  death,  which  he  had 
done  himself  during  his  life,  and  continue  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  as  he 
had  beenlj 

When  the  slaves  were  treated  with  too  much  rigour  and  inhumanity,  they 
had  their  action  against  their  masters,  who  were  ooliged  to  sell  them  to  others, 
if  the  fact  were  sufficiently  proved. J  They  could  ransom  themselves  evew 
against  their  masters'  consent,  when  they  had  laid  up  money  enough  for  thai 
purpose.  For  out  of  what  they  got  by  their  labour,  after  having  paid  a  certaiw 
proportion  to  their  masters,  thty  kept  the  remainder  for  themselves,  and  made 
a  stock  of  it  at  their  own  disposal.  Private  persons,  when  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  services,  often  gave  these  slaves  their  liberty ,  when  the  necessity 
of  the  times  obliged  the  state  to  arm  and  enlist  them  for  war  among  the  citizens. § 

The  humane  and  equitable  usage  with  which  the  Athenians  treated  (heir 
servants  and  slaves,  was  an  effect  of  the  good  temper  natural  to  that  people,  and 
very  remote  from  the  austere  and  cruel  severity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  re- 
gard to  their  Helots,  which  often  brought  their  republic  to  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.  Plutarch,  with  great  reason,  condemns  this  rigour.  He  thinks  it 
proper  to  habituate  one's  self  always  to  mercy,  even  with  regard  to  beasts, 
\Tere  it  only,  says  he, to  learn  by  that  means  to  treat  them  well,  and  for  the  sake 
of  becoming  humane  and  benevolent.  He  relates  upon  this  occasion  a  very 
singular  fact,  and  very  proper  to  explain  the  character  of  the  Athenians.  Aftei 
having  finished  the  temple  called  Hecatonpedon,  they  set  all  the  beasts  of  bur 
den  at  liberty  that  had  been  employed  in  the  work,  and  assigned  them  fat  pas 
turages  as  consecrated  animals.  And  it  was  said,  that  one  of  these  beasts  having 
come  to  offer  itself  at  the  work^  and  put  itself  at  the  head  of  those  that  drew 
the  carriages  to  the  citadel,  walkmg  foremost  as  if  to  exhort  and  encourage  them, 
the  Athenians  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  the  creature  should  be  maintained  at 
Ihe  public  expense  till  its  death. 1! 

SECTION  III. OF   THE  COUNCIL  OR  SENATE  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED. 

In  consequence  of  Solon's  institutions,  the  people  of  Athens  had  a  great  share 
and  authority  in  the  government.  Appeals  might  be  brought  to  their  tribunal 
in  all  causes  ;  they  had  a  right  to  cancel  the  old  laws,  and  establish  new  ones  ; 
in  a  word  all  important  affairs,  whether  relating  to  war  or  peace,  were  decided 
".n  their  assemblies.  In  order  to  their  determinations  being  made  with  more 
wisdom  and  maturity,  Solon  had  instituted  a  council,  composed  of  four  hundred 
senators,  one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  which  were  then  four  in  number  ;  they 
prepared  and  digested  the  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  people,  as 
we  shall  soon  explain  more  at  large.  Clisthenes,  about  one  hundred  years  after 
Solon,  having  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  ten,  augmented  also  that  of  tba 

*  Plut  in  Flamin.  p.  375.  t  J'hilip.  3.  J   Plut.  dc  Superstit  p    166. 

{  Plaut.  in  Casin.  1|    ri-n.  in  CH'.ne.j).  33S,  339. 
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senators  to  five  hundred;  each  tribe  supplying  fifty.  This  was  called  the 
council  or  senate  of  the  five  hundred.  They  received  their  stipend  out  ol  the 
public  treasuiy. 

They  were  chosen  by  lot,  in  which  they  made  use  of  black  and  white  beans, 
which  were  mingled  and  shaken  in  an  urn,  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  name  of 
those  who  aspired  to  that  trust,  and  had  the  revenue  assigned  by  the  laws  to 
qualify  them  for  it.  None  could  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  thirty.  After  in- 
quiry made  into  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  candidate,  he  was  made  to  take 
an  oath,  whereby  he  engaged  to  give  at  all  times  the  best  counsel  he  could  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  never  to  depart  in  the  least  from  the  tenor  of  the  Iaw», 

This  senate  assembled  everyday,  except  upon  the  days  appointed  for  festi- 
vals. Each  tribe  in  its  turn  furnished  those  who  were  to  preside  in  it,  calhc* 
Prytanes,  n?uTav£.j.  and  this  rank  was  decided  by  lot.  The  presidency  con- 
tinued thirty-five  days,  which  being  reckoned  ten  times,  amounts  to  the  number 
of  days,  except  four,  of  the  lunar  year  followed  at  Athens.  The  time  of  tht 
presidency,  or  prytanism,  was  divided  into  five  weeks,  with  regard  to  the  five 
tens  of  the  Prytanes,  who  were  to  preside  in  them ;  and  every  week  seven  ot 
these  ten  Prytanes  drawn  by  lot  presided,  each  their  day,  and  were  denom- 
inated n?6f5?oi,  that  is  to  say.  Presidents.  He  who  was  so  for  the  day,  pre- 
sided in  the  assembly  of  the  senators,  and  in  that  of  the  people,  and  was  called 
'EmraTTif.  He  was  charged  with  the  public  seal,  and  with  the  ke3^s  of  the  ci- 
tadel and  treasury. 

•  The  senators,  before  they  assembled,  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  Mi- 
nerva under  the  additional  appellation  of  Goddess  of  Good  Council,  f34\ai:j, 
psUia.  to  demand  the  prudence  and  understanding  necessary  in  wise  delibera- 
tions. The  president  proposed  the  business  which  was  to  be  considered  in  the 
assembly.  Every  one  gave  his  opinion  in  his  turn,  and  always  standing.  After 
a  question  had  been  settled,  it  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  with  a  loud 
voice.  Each  senator  then  gave  his  vote  by  putting  a  bean  into  the  urn.  If  the 
number  of  the  white  beans  exceeded,  the  question  passed;  otherwise  it  was 
rejected.  This  sort  of  decree  was  called  ^riipio-^ia.  or  [lPo■^iiktv■^i'X,  as  much  as  to 
say, preparatory  resolution.  It  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  assemljly  of  the 
people,  where,  if  it  was  received  and  approved,  it  had  the  force  of  a  law  ;  if 
not,  its  authority  subsisted  only  one  year.  This  shows  with  what  wisdom  Solon 
established  this  council,  to  inform  and  direct  the  people,  to  fix  their  inconstancy, 
to  prevent  their  temerity,  and  to  assist  their  deliberations  with  a  prudence  and 
maturity  not  to  be  expected  Ufa.  confused  and  tumultuous  assembly,  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  most  of  them  without  education,  capacity,  or 
much  zeal  for  the  public  good.  The  reciprocal  dependency  and  natural  in- 
tercourse of  the  two  bodies  of  the  state,  which  were  obliged  to  lend  each  other 
their  authority,  and  remained  equally  without  force  when  without  union  and  a 
good  understanding,  were  judiciously  contrived  for  supporting  a  wise  balance 
between  the  two  bodies ;  the  people  not  being  able  to  institute  any  thing  with- 
out its  being  first  proposed  and  approved  by  the  senate,  nor  the  senate  to  pass 
any  decree  into  a  law  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people. 

We  ma}'- judge  of  the  importance  of  this  council  by  the  matters  which  were 
treated  in  it ;  the  same,  without  any  exception,  as  were  laid  before  the  people  ; 
war,  taxes,  maritime  ailairs,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances;  in  a  word,  whatever 
related  to  governnjent ;  without  mentioning  the  account  which  they  obliged  the 
magistrates  to  give  on  quitting  their  offices,  and  tlieir  frequent  decisions  and 
judgments  upon  the  most  serious  and  important  affairs. 

SECTION  IV. OF  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

This  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  assembled,  called  ""Apfios 
rrxy  5  The  Quarter,  or  Hill  ot  Mars,  because,  according  to  some.  Mars  had 
been  cited  thither  in  judgment  for  a  murder  committed  by  him.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  be  as  ancient  as  the  nation.  Cicero  and  Plutarch  attributed  the  in- 
stitution of  it  to  Solon  ;  but  he  only  re-established  it  by  giving  it  more  lustre 
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and  authority  than  it  had  had  till  then,  and  for  that  reason  was  looked  upon  a& 
lis  founder.  The  number  of  the  senators  of  ihe  Areopagus  was  not  fixed  ;  at 
certain  times  they  amounted  to  two  or  three  hundred.  Solon  thought  proper, 
that  only  those  who  had  borne  the  office  of  arcbon  should  be  honoured  w^ith 
'hat  dignity. 

The  senate  had  the  care  of  seemg  the  laws  duly  observed,  of  inspecting  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  judging  in  criminal  cases.  They  hela 
their  sittings  in  an  open  place,  and  during  the  night :  very  probably  to  avoid 
being  under  the  same  roof  with  the  criminals,  and  not  to  defile  themselves  by 
such  an  intercourse  with  them  ;  and  likewise  that  they  might  not  be  softened 
by  the  sight  of  the  guilty,  but  be  enabled  to  judge  according  to  justice  and  the 
•aws.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  the  orators  were  not  permitted  to  use 
ftny  exordium  or  peroration,  nor  allowed  to  excite  the  passions,  and  were 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  solely  to  the  subject  matter  of  their  cause.  The 
severity  of  their  judgments  was  exceedingly  dreaded,  particularly  in  regard  to 
murder;  and  they  were  highly  attentive  to  inspire  their  citizens  with  horror 
for  that  crime.  They  condemned  a  child  to  be  put  to  death,  for  making  it 
his  pastime  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  quails ;  conceiving  this  sanguinary  inclina- 
tion as  the  mark  of  a  very  wicked  disposition,  which  might  one  day  prove 
fatal  to  many,  if  he  was  suffered  to  grow  up  with  impunity.* 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blasphemies  against  the  gods,  contempt  of  sacred 
mysteries,  different  species  of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremo- 
aies  and  new  divinites,  were  also  brought  before  this  tribunal.  We  read  in 
Justin  Martyr,  that  Plato,  who  in  his  trav^els  in  Egypt  had  acquired  great 
Jights  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  took  great 
care  to  dissemble  and  conceal  his  sentiments,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  ap- 
pear and  give  an  account  of  them  before  the  Areopagitae  :t  and  we  know  that 
S't.  Paul  was  traduced  before  them,  as  teaching  a  new  doctrine,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  introduce  new  gods.j 

These  judges  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  probity,  equity,  and  pru 
dence,  and  generally  respected.  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  upon 
the  fortitude,  constancy,  and  wise  severity  of  the  Roman  senate,  thinks  he  pays 
it  a  great  encomium,  in  comparing  it  with  the  Areopagus.  "  Senatus  'Assies 
jrayosj  nil  constantius,  nil  severius,  nij,  fortius. ''§  Cicero  must  have  conceived 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  it,  to  speak  of  it  as  he  does  in  the  rirst  book  of  his 
Offices.  He  compares  the  famous  battle  of  Salamin,  in  which  'i'riemistocles  has 
so  great  a  part,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Areopagus,  which  he  ascribes  to 
Solon,  and  does  not  scruple  to  prefer,  or  at  least  to  equal  the  legislator's  ser- 
vice to  that  for  which  Athens  was  obliged  to  the  general  of  its  army.  *'  For 
in  reality,"  says  he,  "  that  victor  was  usel^ul  to  the  republic  only  for  once,  but 
the  Areopagus  will  be  so  throughout  all  ages  ;  as  by  the  wisdom  of  that  tribu- 
nal, the  laws  and  ancient  customs  of  the  Athenian  state  are  preserved.  The- 
mistocles  did  no  service  to  the  Areopagus  ;  but  the  Areopagus  abundantly 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  Themistocles  ;  because  the  republic  was  at  that 
time  directed  by  the  wise  counsels  of  that  august  senate. "|| 

It  appears  from  this  passage  of  Cicero,  that  the  Areopagus  had  a  great 
share  in  the  government,  and  was,  no  doubt,  consulted  upon  important  affairs. 
Cicero  may,  in  this  instance,  have  confounded  the  council  of  the  Areopagus 
with  that  of  the  Five  Hundred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Areopagitae 
were  extremely  active  in  the  public  affairs. 

♦  Nee.  rnihi  videnlur  Arcopajitae,  cum  damnaverunt  jjueruiti  oculos  coturnicum  cruentum,  aliud  judk-asse 
qtiain  id  siefnum  esse  perniciosissimas  rnectis,  multisque  riialo  futursc  si  adolevisset. — (^iiintil.  1.  v.  c.  9. 
t  Cohort  ad  G^ajc.  J  Acts  xvii.  13—20.  J   Ad  Attic.  1.  i.  ep.  13. 

f^  Q,uarnvis  T^' '  .listocles  jure  laudetur,  et  sit  ejus  notnen,  qiiam  Si.lor.is.  illustriiis,  citeturque  Sa'.aniis 
clarissima;  testis  victoria;,  quae  anteponatur  consilio  Solonisei,  quo  pnrnuin  constituit  Arcbpajitas :  non  nu- 
ruis  praeclarum  hoc,  quam  illud  judicandum  est.  Illud  enim  semel  profuit.  hoc  semper  proderit  civitati 
i  oc  consilio  lejes  Atheniensium,  hoc  majorucn  institu'.a  servautur.  Et  Themistocles  quidem  uihil  dixerit, 
in  fjiio  ipse  Areopaj um  jurerit:  at  ille  adjuvit  Themistoclem.  Est  enim  helium  gcstiitn  consilio  tsoatiM 
r;in,  qui  a  Solone  erat  co.nstitutui. — Oftic.  1.  i.  n.  75. 
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Pericles,  who  could  never  enter  the  Areopagxis,  because,  chance  having  af- 
t-<^.<ys  been  against  him,  he  had  not  passed  thiougr  an)'  of  the  employtne^ntSi 
Wf-cessary  to  his  admission,  attempted  to  weaken  its  authority,  and  attained 
i'i>  point,  which  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation. 

SECTION  V. OF  THE  MAGISTRATES, 

Of  these  a  great  number  were  established  for  different  functions.  I  shall 
only  speak  of  the  archons,  who  are  the  best  known.  I  have  observed  eh*^ 
where  that  they  succeeded  the  kings,  and  that  their  authority  at  first  continuea 
during  life.  It  was  at  length  limited  to  ten  years,  and  reduced  at  last  to  one. 
^^'hen  Solon  was  commissioned  to  reform  the  government,  he  found  them  thus 
established,  to  the  number  of  nine.  He  did  not  abolish  their  office,  but  he 
very  much  diminished  their  power. 

The.  first  of  these  nine  magistrates  was  called  the  archon  by  way  of  eminence, 
and  the  year  was  denominated  from  him :  "  Under  such  an  archon  such  a  bat- 
tle was  fought."*  The  second  was  called  the  king,  and  was  a  vestige  of  the 
authority  to  which  they  had  succeeded.  The  third  was  the  polemarch,  who 
at  first  commanded  the  armies,  and  always  retained  that  name,  though  he  had 
not  the  same  authority,  some  part  of  which  he  had  so  long  preserved.  For 
we  have  seen,  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  the  polemarch  had 
a  right  to  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  as  well  as  the  ten  generals  then  in  com- 
mand. The  six  other  archons  were  called  by  the  common  name,  thesmothetae, 
which  implies  that  they  had  a  particular  superintendence  ov^erthe  laws,  in  or- 
der to  their  being  duly  observed.  These  nine  archons  had  each  of  them  a  pe- 
culiar province,  and  were  judges  in  certain  affairs  allotted  to  their  cognizance. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  nor  into 
those  of  many  other  employments  and  offices,  established  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  for  the  levying  of  taxes  and  tributes,  for  the  preservation  of 
good  order  in  the  city,  for  supplying  it  with  provisions  ;  in  a  word,  for  every 
thing  relating  to  commerce  and  civil  society. 

SECTION  VI. OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

These  were  of  two  sorts,  the  one  ordinary,  and  fixed  to  certain  days  ;  and 
for  these  there  was  no  kind  of  summons  :  the  otljer  extraordinary,  according 
to  the  different  occasions  that  arose  ;  and  the  people  were  infonned  of  it  by 
an  express  proclamation. 

The  place  of  the  assembly  was  not  fixed.  Sometimes  it  was  at  the  public 
market-place,  sometimes  a  'part  of  the  city  near  the  citadel,  called  rTvu^^and 
sometimes  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  prytanes  generally  assembled  the  people.  Some  days  before  the  assem 
bly,  papers  were  fixed  up  wherein  the  business  tobe  considered  was  made  known 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right  to  give  their  suffrages.  Tho*# 
who  failed  of  being  present  at  the  assembly,  or  came  too  late,  were  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty ;  and  to  secure  a  punctual  attendance,  a  reward  was  annexed  to  it,  at  first 
of  an  obolus,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma,  and  afterwards  of  three  oboli. 

The  assembly  always  began  with  sacrifices  and  prayers,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  the  gods  the  knowledge  and  understanding  necessary  to  wise  delibera- 
tions ;  and  they  never  failed  to  add  the  most  terrible  imprecations  against  such 
as  should  wilfully  advise  any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

The  president  proposed  the  affbir  upon  which  they  were  to  deliberate.  I'r 
it  had  been  examined  in  the  senate,  and  drawn  up  there  as  a  question,  it  us 
read,  after  which  those  who  would  speak  were  invited  to  ascend  the  trihun.i!, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  heard  by  the  people,  and  inform  them  in  the 
matter  proposed.  The  oldest  general  spoke  first,  and  then  the  rest  according 
to  their  seniority.  When  the  orators  had  done  speaking,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  necessary  to  approve  or  reject  the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  ;  and  the  most  common  method  of  doing  it  was  by  holding  up 


*    rrom  thence  he  was  called  'Knu 
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'.heir  hands,  to  denote  ♦heir  approbation;  which  was  called  x/'?  t.'Tv.  Thf» 
assembly  was  sometimes  adjourned  till  another  day,  because  it  was  loo  late 
for  the  number  of  those  who  lifted  up  their  hands  to  be  distinguished,  and  the 
plurality  decided.  After  a  resolution  had  been  formed  in  this  manner,  it  was 
reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  an  officer  to  the  people  with  a  loud  voice,  who 
confirmed  il  again  by  holding  up  their  hands  as  before ;  after  which  the  de- 
cree had  the  tbrce  of  a  law^:  and  this  was  called  -ariqj.crMa  from  the  Greek  word 
\t'cp  i  which  signifies  "  a  pebble,"  or  "  a  small  stone,"  because  they  ivere 
sometimes  used  in  giving  suffrages  by  ballot. 

All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic  were  discussed  in  these  assemblies  It 
was  In  them  new  laws  were  proposed,  and  old  ones  amended  ;  the  religion 
and  worship  of  the  gods  examined  ;  magistrates,  generals  and  officers  created  ; 
their  behaviour  and  conduct  inquired  into;  peace  or  war  concluded  ;  deputies 
and  ambassadors  appointed  ;  treaties  and  alliances  ratified  ;  freedom  of  the 
city  granted  ;  rewards  and  honours  decreed  for  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  war,  or  rendered  great  services  to  the  republic  ;  and  punish- 
ments ordained  for  those  who  had  behaved  themselves  ill,  or  had  violated  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  were  banished  by  ostracism.  In  fine,  justice  was  ad- 
ministered, and,  judgment  passed  there,  upon  the  most  important  affairs.  We 
see  from  this  account,  which  is  however  very  'mperfect,  how  far  the  power  of 
the  people  extended  ;  and  with  what  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the  government 
of  Athens,  though  qualified  with  aristocracy,  and  the  authority  of  the  elders, 
was  by  its  constitution  democratical  and  popular. 

I  shall  take  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  of  what  weight  the  talent  of 
eloquence  )s  m  such  a  republic,  and  in  what  manner  orators  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  could  make  themselves  heard 
in  so  numerous  an  assembly,  and  where  such  a  number  of  auditors  were  present. 
We  may  judge  how  great  tliat  was,  from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  two  in- 
stances. The  first  relates  to  ostracism,  and  the  other  to  the  adoption  of  a  stran- 
ger for  a  citizen.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  it  w^as  necessary  that  no  less  than 
six  thousand  citizens  should  be  present  in  the  assembly. 

I  reserve  for  another  place  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from  what  1 
have  already  related,  and  what  remains  for  me  to  say  farther  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens.  ' 

SECTION    Vll. OF  TRIALS. 

There  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  affairs  to 
be  adjudged  ;  but  appeals  might  be  brought  to  the  people  from  all  decrees  of 
other  judges  ;  and  it  was  this  that  rendered  their  powers  so  great  and  considera- 
ble.* '  All  the  allies,  when  they  had  any  cause  to  try,  were  obliged  to  repair  to 
Athens,  where  they  often  remained  a  considerable  time,  without  being  able  to 
obtain  audience,  from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  to  be  adjudged.  This  law  had 
been  imposed  upon  them,  in  order  to  render  t-hem  more  dependent  upon  the 
people,  and  more  submissive  to  their  authority;  instead  of  which,  had  they 
sent  commissioners  to  the  places,  they  would  have  been  the  sole  persons  to 
whom  the  allies  would  have  made  their  court,  and  paid  their  homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  causes  either  in  person,  or  employed  advocates  to 
do  it  for  them.  The  time  allowed  for  the  hearing  was  generally  fixed  ;  and  a 
•.\ater-clock, called  in  Greek  K\:a.:3?a.  regulated  its  duration.  The  decree  was 
{t.tssed  by  plurality  of  voices  ;  and  when  the  suffrages  were  equal,  the  judges 
inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  acquitted  the  accused.  It  was  remarkable, 
diat  a  friend  was  not  obliged  to  give  evidence  against  a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the  poorest,  and  such  as  had  no  estates,  were  admitted 
into  the  number  of  the  judges,  p>rovided  thev  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  were  known  to  be  persons  of  good  morals.  While  they  sat  in  judgment, 
they  held  in  their  hands  a  kind  of  sceptre,  which  was  the  mark  of  their  dignity, 
l^nd  laid  it  down  when  they  withdrew. 


XenopJi.  de  Hep.  Allien,  p.  C>0'\. 
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The  salary  of  the  judges  was  diflerent  at  different  times  They  had  at  fiisl 
only  an  obolus  a  day,  and  afterwards  three,  where  their  fee  remained  fixed. 
It  was  but  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  became  in  time  a  very  great  chaige  to 
tne  public,  and  exhausted  the  treasury  without  greatly  enrichitig  individuals. 
We  may  judge  of  this  from  what  is  related  by  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Wasps,  wherein  that  poet  ridicules  the  passion  of  the  Athenians  for  trying 
causes,  and  their  eager  desire  for  the  gain  arising  from  it,  which  protracted  and 
multiplied  suits  to  infinity. 

In  this  comedy,  a  young  Athen'an,  who  was  to  act  the  part  I  have  mentioned, 
j[  turning  the  judges  and  trials  of  Athens  into  ridicule,  from  a  state  of  the 
revenues  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  findF  their  amount  to  be  two  thousand 
talents.*  He  then  examines  how  much  of  that  sum  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
judges,  with  whom  Athens  was  over-run,  at  three  oboli  each  per  day.  This 
appears  to  be  annually,  including  all  of  them,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  ta- 
lents.! The  calculation  is  easy.  The  judges  were  paid  only  ten  months  in 
the  year,  the  other  two  being  employed  in  festivals,  when  all  proceedings  at  law 
were  prohibited.  Now,  three  oboli  a-day  paid  to  six  thousand  men,  makes 
fifteen  talents  a  month,  and  consequently  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  ten  months. 
According  to  this  calculation  the  most  assiduous  judge  gained  only  about  four- 
teen dollars  a  year.  "  What  then  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  the  two  thou- 
sand talents  ?"  cries  the  young  Athenian.     "What,"  replies  his  father,  who 

was  one  of  the  judges,  "  it  goes  to  those but  let  us  not  expose  the  shame 

of  Athens  ;  let  us  always  be  for  the  people."  The  young  Athenian  goes  on  to 
explain,  that  the  remainder  went  to  such  as  robbed  the  public  treasury  ;  to  the 
orators,  who  incessantly  flattered  thr  people  ;  and  to  those  who  were  employed 
in  the  government  and  the  army.  1  have  extracted  this  remark  from  the  works 
of  Father  Brumoi  the  Jesuit,  with  which  I  will  make  very  free,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  public  shows  and  dramatic  representations. 

SECTION  VI  fl. OF  THE  AMPHICTYONS. 

The  famous  council  of  the  Amphictyons  is  introduced  here,  though  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Athenians,  but  common  to  all  Greece,  because  it  is  often  men- 
tioned in  Grecian  history  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  have  a  more  proper 
occasion  to  speak  of  it. 

The  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  was  in  a  manner  the  general  assembly  of 
the  states  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  it  is  attributed  to  Amphictyon, 
king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  Deucalion,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  His 
principal  view  in  the  institution  of  this  council,  was  to  unite  in  the  sacred  band 
of  amity  the  several  people  of  Greece  admitted  into  it,  and  to  oblige  them  by 
that  union  to  undertake  the  defence  of  each  other,  and  be  mutually  vigilant  for 
the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  their  country.  The  Amphictyons  were  also 
created  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  the  guardians  of  the 
prodigious  riches  of  that  temple;  and  also  to  adjudge  the  differences  which 
might  arise  between  the  Delphians  and  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle. 
This  council  was  held  at  Thermopylae,  and  sometimes  at  Delphos  itself.  It 
Assembled  reguiarly  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  more  fre 
nuently  when  affairs  required. 

The  number  of  people  or  cities  which  had  a  right  to  sit  in  this  assembly  is 
not  precisely  known,  and  varied,  without  doubt,  at  different  times.  When  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  order  to  pass  in  it  what  decrees  they  thought  fit,  were  for 
excluding  the  Thessalians,  Argives,and  Thebans,  Themistocles,]:  in  the  speech 
he  made  to  the  Amphictyons  to  prevent  that  design  from  taking  effect,  seems  to 
ijisinuatCjthat  there  were  only  thirty-one  cities  at  that  time  uhich  had  this  right. 

Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  and  consequently  had  two  votes  in  the  council, 
and  that  without  distinction,  or  the  more  powerful  having  any  perogative  of 
honour  or  pre  eminence  over  inferior  states  in  regard  to  the  suffrages  ;  the 

*  About  2,000.000  dollars.  \  About  160.000  dollars.  t  I'lut.  io  Themist.  p.  129. 
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li!)erly  upon  which  these  people  valued  themselves,  requiring  that  every  thing 
should  be  equal  among  them. 

The  Amphictyons  had  lull  power  to  discuss  and  determine  finally  in  all  differ- 
ences  which  might  arise  between  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  and  to  fine  Ihe  cul- 
pable in  such  manner  as  they  thought  fit.  The}^  could  employ  not  only  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  in  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  but  even  raise  troops,  if  it 
were  necessaiy,  to  compel  such  as  rebelled  to  submit  to  them.  The  three  sa- 
cred wars  undertaken  by  their  order,  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  are  an 
evident  proof  of  this  power. 

JtJefore  they  were  installed  into  this  body,  they  took  a  very  remarkable  oath, 
the  form  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  ^schines,  and  is  as  follows :  "  1 
swear,  that  I  will  never  destroy  any  of  the  cities  honoured  with  the  ri^ht  of 
sitting  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  nor  turn  their  running  waters  out  ot  theii 
course  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  If  any  people  shall  make  such  an  at- 
tempt, I  hereby  engage  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country,  to  demolish  their 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  to  treat  them  in  all  things  as  the  most  cruel  ene 
mies.  Moreover,  if  at  any  time  any  persons  shall  dare  to  be  so  impious  as  tc 
steal  and  take  away  an}^  of  the  rich  offerings  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollc 
at  Delphos,  or  abet  any  others  in  committing  that  crime,  either  by  aiding  o' 
only  counselling  him  therein,  I  will  use  my  feet,  hands,  voice,  in  a  word,  all  my 
powers  and  faculties,  to  avenge  such  sacrilege."  That  oath  was  attended  with 
the  most  terrible  imprecations  and  curses :  "  That  if  any  one  infringes  any 
thing  contained  in  the  oath  I  have  now  taken,  whether  private  person,  city,  oi 
people,  may  that  person,  city,  or  people,  be  deemed  accursed  ;  and  in  that  ac 
ceptation,  experience  the  whole  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  and  Mi 
nerva  the  foreknower.  May  their  country  produce  none  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  their  women,  instead  of  generating  children  resembling  their  fathers, 
bring  forth  nothing  but  monsters  ;  may  their  animals  share  in  the  same  curse 
May  those  sacrilegious  men  lose  all  suits  at  law ;  may  they  be  conquered  ir 
war,  have  their  houses  demolished,  and,  together  with  their  children,  be  put  to 
the  sword."*  I  am  not  astonished,  that  alter  such  terrible  engagements,  the 
holy  war  undertaken  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  should  be  carried  op 
with  so  much  ardour  and  fury.  The  religion  of  an  oath  was  of  great  force  with 
the  ancients  ;  and  how  much  more  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it  in  the  Christian 
world,  which  professes  to  believe  that  the  violation  of  it  shall  be  punished  with 
eternal  torments  ;  and  yet  how  many  are  there  among  us,  who  make  a  trifle  of 
breaking  through  the  most  solemn  oaths ! 

The  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  had  always  been  of  great  weight  m 
Greece  ;  but  it  began  to  decline  exceedingly  from  the  moment  they  conde 
gcended  to  admit  Philip  of  Macedon  into  their  body.  For  that  prince,  enjoy- 
ing by  this  means  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  soon  knew  how  to  set  hirnsell 
above  all  law,  and  to  abuse  his  power,  so  far  as  to  preside  by  proxy  both  in 
this  illustrious  assembly,  and  in  the  Pythian  games  ;  of  which  games  the  Am- 
phictyons were  judges  and  agonothetae  by  virtue  of  their  office.  Demosthenes 
reproaches  him  with  this  in  his  third  Philippic  ;  "  When  he  does  not  deign," 
^ys  he,  "  to  honour  us  with  his  presence,  he  sends  his  slaves  to  preside  ovei 
us."  An  odious  but  emphatical  term,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Grecian  liberty,  by 
which  the  Athenian  orator  gives  an  idea  of  the  base  and  abject  subjection  of 
the  greatest  lords  in  Philip's  court. 

If  the  reader  desires  a  farther  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  he  may  consult  the  dissertation  of  MonSieur  Valois,  in  the  Memoirs  {.>i 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,t  wherein  this  subject  is  treated  with  great  ex- 
tent and  erudition. 

SECTION    IX. OF    THE    REVENl  £8    OF    ATHENS. 

The  revenues,  nx^.  according  to  the  passage  of -Aristophanes  which  I  have- 
cited  above,  and  as  th^  were  convputed  m  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  wai; 


*  -^•".s'-liin,  in  Oral.     jr£?f  Traf  airjialjjior-  t   Vol.  III. 
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amounted  to  two  thousand  talents.*     They  were  generally  reduced  to  four 
classes. 

1.  The  first  comprised  the  revenues  arising  from  agriculture,  the  sale  of 
woods,  the  produce  of  mines,  and  other  funds  of  a  hke  nature,  appertaining  to 
the  public.  Among  these  may  be  included  the  duties  upon  the  import  and 
export  of  merchandise,  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
both  natives  and  strangers. 

The  history  of  Athens  often  makes  mention  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium, . 
which  was  a  mountain  situated  between  the  Piraeus  and  cape  Sunium ;  and 
those  of  Thrace,  from  whence  many  persons  extracted  immense  riches.  Xe- 
noplion,  in  a  treatise  wherein  he  states  this  matter  at  large,  demonstrates  how 
much  the  public  might  gain  by  industriously  working  these  mines,  from  the 
example  of  the  many  persons  they  had  enriched. f  Hipponicus|  let  his  mines 
a-nd  six  hundred  slaves  to  an  undertaker,  who  paid  him  an  obolus  a-day  for 
each  slave,  clear  of  all  charges,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  a  minas,^  Ni- 
cias,  who  was  killed  in  Sicily,  farmed  out  his  mines  and  a  thousand  slaves  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  profit  in  proportion  to  that  number. 

2.  The  second  class  of  revenue  were  the  contributions  paid  the  Athenians 
by  the  allies  for  the  common  expenses  of  the  war.  Under  Aristides,  they 
amounted  only  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents. ||  Pericles  augmented  them 
almost  a  third,  and  raised  them  to  six  hundred  ;  and  some  time  after  they 
amounted  to  thirteen  hundred.  Taxes,  which  in  the  beginning  were  moderate 
and  necessary,  became  thus  in  a  little  time  excessive  and  exorbitant,  notwith- 
standing all  the  protestations  made  to  the  allies,  and  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments to  the  contrary. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  revenue  were  the  extraordinary  capitation  taxes,  levied 
indiscriminately  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  pressing  occasions  and 
emergencies  of  the  state. 

4.  The  fines  lajd  upon  persons  by  the  judges  for  difierent  misdemeanors, 
constituted  the  fourth  class,  and  were  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  public,  and 
laid  up  in  the  treasury  ;  except  the  tenth  part  of  them,  which  was  consecrated 
to  jMinerva,  and  one  fiftieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

The  most  natural  and  legal  application  of  these  difierent  revenues  of  the 
republic,  was  to  the  payment  of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  to  the  building  and 
fitting  out  fleets,  keeping  up  and  repairing  the  public  buildings,  temples,  walls, 
ports  and  citadels.  But  the  greatest  part  of  them,  especially  after  the  time  of 
Pericles,  was  misapplied  to  unnecessary  uses,  and  often  consumed  in  frivolous 
expenses  :  games,  feasts,  and  shows,  which  cost  immense  sums,  and  were  of 
no  manner  of  utility  to  the  state. 

SECTION    X. — OF   THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    YOUTH. 

I  PLACE  this  article  under  the  head  of  government,  becatise  all  celebrated 
legislators  have  with  reason  believed  that  the  education  of  youth  was  an  essen- 
tial part- of  it. 

The  exercises  that  served  for  the  forming  of  either  the  bodies  or  minds  of 
the  young  Athenians,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  people  of 
Greece,  were  dancing,  music,  hunting,  fencing,  riding,  polite  learning,  and  phi- 
losophy. It  may  be  observed  that  I  speak  generally,  and  treat  these  several 
articles  very  slightly. 

I. DANCING. — MUSIC 

Dancing  was  o«ie  of  the  exercises  of  the  body,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  with 
great  attention.  It  made  a  part  of  what  the  ancients  called  the  gymnastic, 
divided  according  to  Plato  into  two  kinds,  the  orchestric,  which   derives  its 

♦  About  2,000,000  dollars.  \  De  ration,  redituum.  \  Page  925. 

^  Ten  doUara.    Six  oboli  made  a  drachm,  one  hundred  drachms  a  minae,  and  sixty  minas  a  talent 

4  A  talent  was  worth  about  a  thousand  dollars. 
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'nino  fioni  the  dance,0,vxtratfa.  •  and  the  Palaestric,  so  called  from  a  Greek  word 
i.s.\i.  \\nich  signifies  wrestling.  The  exercises  of  the  latter  kind  principally 
conduced  to  form  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  navigation,  agriculture,  and 
Hie  other  employments  of  society. 

Another  end  of  dancing  was  to  te^^ch  such  rules  of  motion  as  were  most  proper 
-o  render  the  shape  free  and  easy  ;  to  give  the  bodj  a  just  proportion,  and  the 
wiiole  person  an  unconstrained,  noble,  and  graceful  air  ;  in  a  word,  an  external 
politeness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  expression,  which  never  fails  to 
prejudice  people  in  favour  of  those  who  have  been  formed  to  it  early. 

Music  was  cultivated  with  no  less  application  and  success.  The  ancients  as- 
cribed wonderful  effects  to  it.  They  believed  it  very  proper  lo  cftlm  the  pas- 
sions, soften  the  manners,  and  even  humanize  people  naturally  savage  and  bar-' 
barous.  Polybius,  a  grave  and  serious  historian,  and  who  is  certainly  worthy 
of  belief,  attributes  to  the  study  of  music,  the  extreme  difference  between  two 
people  of  Arcadia,  the  one  infinitely  beloved  .and  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of 
their  manners,  their  benevolent  inclinations,  humanity  to  strangers,  and  piety  to 
tlie  gods  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  generally  reproached  and  hated  tor  their 
malignity,  brutality,  and  irreligion.  "  I  mean,"  says  he,  "  the  true  and  noble 
music,  industriously  cultivated  by  the  one,  and  absolutejy  neglected  by  the 
other."  * 

After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greeks  considered  music  as  an  essen 
tial  part  in  the  education  of  youth.  Socrates  himself,  at  a  very  advanced  ?ge, 
was  not  ashamed  to  learn  to-  play  upon  musical  instruments.!  Themistocles, 
however  otherwise  esteemed,  was  thought  to  be  wanting  in  point  of  merit,  be- 
cause at  an  entertainment  he  could  not  touch  the  lyre  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
})any.];  Ignorance  in  this  respect  was  deemed  a  defect  of  education  ;  on  the 
contrary,  skill  in  it  did  honour  to  the  greatest  men.§  Epaminondas  was  praised 
i'ov  dancing,  and  playing  well  upon  the  flute. i|  We  may  observe  in  this  place 
the  different  tastes  and  genius  of  nations.  The  Romans  were  far  from  having 
t!ie  same  opinion  with  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  music  and  dancing,  and  set  no 
value  upon  them.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  wisest  and  most  learned  among  the 
latter  did  not  apply  to  them  with  any  great  industry  ;  and  Philip's  expression 
to  his  son  Alexander,  who  had  shown  too  much  sKill  in  music  at  a  feast,  m- 
duces  me  to  be  of  this  opinion :  "  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  he,  "  to  sing 
so  well  ?" 

There  was  a  foundation  however  for  this  esteem  for  dancing  and  music. 
Both  were  employed  in  the  most  august  feasts  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
to  express  their  acknowledgment  to  their  gods  witfe  the  greater  foice  and  dig- 
nity, for  the  favours  they  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon  them.  They  had 
generally  the  greatest  share  in  their  feasts  and  entertainments,  which  seldom 
or  never  began  or  ended,  without  some  odes  being  sung  in  honour  of  the  victors 
in  the  Olympic  games,  and  on  other  similar  occasions.  They  had  a  part  also 
in  war  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Lacedaemonians  marched  to  battle  dancing,  and 
lo  the  sound  of  flutes.  Plato,  the  most  grave  philosopher  of  antiquit}^  valued 
both  these  arts,  not  as  simple  amusements,  but  as  they  had  a  great  share  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  and  military  exercises.  "Hence  we  see  him  very  intent, 
in  his  books  of  laws,  to  prescribe  rules  upon  dancing  and  music,  and  to  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  utility  and  decorum. IF 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  these  restrictions.  The  licence  of  the 
Grecian  stage,  on  which  dancing  was  in  the  highest  vogue,  and  \n  a  mannei 
Drjstituted  to  buffoons  and  the  most  contemptible  people,  who  made  no  otbef 


♦   Folyb.  p.  288 — 291.  f  Socrates,  jam  senex,  instituti  lyra  non  erubescebat. — Q,uintil.  1.  i.  c.  10 

J    Themistocles,  cum  in  epulis  rccusasset  lyram,  habitus  est  indoctior. — Cic.  Tusc.  Q,u3est.  1   i.  n.  4. 
;   Sunimam  Rruditionem  Graeci  sitam  censebant  in  nervorum  vocumque  cantibus — discebantque  id  omn-is  , 
»«!C  .y-i  nesciebat.  satis  excultus  doctrina  pulabatur.  ^-^ Ibid. 

II  In  KpaminondaR  virtutibus  commemoratum  est,  saltasse  eum  commode,  scienterque  tibiis  canlasse — sci 
icet  non  eadem  omnitus  hoaes»a  «unt  atque  turpia,  sed  omnia  majorum  institutis  judicantur. — Corn.  Nef 
a  prsefct    Vit.  Eparr 

^   Ue  Lpg.  I.  VII. 
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use  ot  It,  than  to  surest  or  excite  the  most  vicious  paiSions  soon  corrupted  an 
.'irt,  which  might  have  been  of  some  advantage,  had  it  heen  regulated  by  Pla- 
to's opinion.  Music  underwent  a  like  change  ;  and  perhaps  the  corruption  of 
this  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  perversion  of  (iancing.  Voluptuousness 
and  sensual  pleasure  were  the  sole  arbiters  consulted  in  the  uses  made  of  both  ; 
and  the  theatre  became  a  school  of  every  kind  of  vice. 

Plutarch  in  lamenting  that  the  art  of  dancing  was  so  degenerate  from  the 
merit  which  rendered  it  estimable  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  does  not  omit 
to  observe,  that  it  was  corrupted  by  a  vicious  kind  of  poetry,  and  a  soft  effemi- 
nate music,  with  which  it  was  ill  united,  and  which  had  taken  place  of  the  an- 
cient poetry  and  music,  that  had  something  noble,  majestic,  and  even  religious 
and  heavenly  in  them.  He  adds,  that  being  made  subservient  to  low  taste  and 
sensuality,  by  their  aid,  it  exercised  a  kind  of  tyrannical  power  in  the  theatres, 
which  were  become  the  public  schools  of  criminal  passions  and  gross  vices, 
wherein  no  regard  was  had  to  re*on.* 

The  reader  will,  without  doubt,  readily  apply  this  passage  of  Plutarch  to  th« 
sort  of  music  which  engrosses  our  theatres  at  this  day,  and  which,  by  its  effemi- 
nate and  wanton  airs,  has  given  the  last  wound  to  the  little  manly  force  and 
virtue  that  remained  among  us.  Quintilian  describes  the  music  of  the  times  io 
these  terms  :  "Quae  nunc  in  scenis  effeminata,  et  impudicis  modis  fracta,  non 
ex  parte  minima,  si  quid  in  nobis  virilis  roboris  manebat,  excidit."t 

II. OF  THE  OTHER  EXERCISES  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks,  Avere  very  attentive  to 
forming  themselves  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  to  go  through  their 
lessons  regularly  with  the  masters  of  the  palaestrae.  They  called  the  places 
allotted  for  these  exercises,  palaestrae  or  gymnasia,  which  in  a  degree  resembles 
our  academies.  Plato,  in  his  book  of  laws,  after  having  shown  of  what  im- 
portance it  was  in  war  to  cultivate  the  hands  and  feet,  adds,  that,  far  from  ban- 
ishing from  a  well  regulated  republic  the  profession  of  the  athletae,  prizes  shouM 
on  the  contrar}^,  be  proposed  for  all  exercises  that  conduce  to  the  improvement 
of  military  virtue,  such  as  those  which  render  the  body  more  active,  and  fittei" 
for  the  race,  more  hard,  robust,  and  supple,  more  capable  of  supporting  great 
fatigues,  and  effecting  great  enterprises.];  ^Ve  must  remember,  that  there  was 
no  Athenian  who  ought  not  to  have  been  capable  of  handling  the  oar  in  the 
lai^est  galleys.  The  citizens  themselves  performed  this  labour,  which  was  not 
left  to  slaves  and  criminals,  as  in  these  days.  They  were  all  brought  up  to  tne 
art  of  war,  and  often  obliged  to  wear  arms  of  iron  from  head  to  foot,  of  a  great 
weight.  For  this  reason,  Plato  and  all  the  ancients,  looked  upon  the  exercises 
of  the  body  as  highly  useful,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the  good  of  the 
public  ;  and  therefore  this  philosopher  excluded  from  them  only  those  who 
were  incapable  of  service  in  war. 

There  were  also  masters,  who  taught  the  youth  to  ride,  and  to  handle  their 
avms  or  fence  ;  and  others  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  them  in  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel  in  the  military  art,  and  to  become  ^ood 
commanders.  The  whole  science  of  the  latter  consisted  in  what  the  ancients 
called  the  tactics,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops  in  battle,  and  of 
performing  military  evolutions. §  That  science  was  useful,  but  did  not  suffice. 
Xenophon  shows  its  defect,  in  producing  a  young  man  lately  come  from  such  a 
school,  in  which  be  imagined  be  had  learned  every  thing,  though  in  reality  he 
had  only  acquired  a  foolish  esteem  for  himself,  accompanied  with  profound  ig- 
norance. He  gives  him,  by  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  admirable  precepts  upon 
the  business  of  a  soldier,  and  very  proper  to  form  an  excellent  officer.!! 

Hunting  was  also  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  fit  exercise  for  forming 
fouth  to  the  stratagems  and  fatigues  of  war.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
\enophon,  who  was  a  great  general  as  well  as  a  great  philosopher,  did  not 

*  Sy-Tipos.  1.  ix.  qu.  13.  p.  743.  t   Q,trnf|^    I.  i.  c.  1.  {  Lib.  viii.  de  Leg.  p.  R.^'>   '"l. 

5  PluL  in  Lachete,  p.  181  QfJ*  |j  Memorab.  1.  iii.  p.  761,  ti«. 
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diink  it  beneath  him  to  write  a  treatise  expressly  upon  hunting,  in  which  ne 
descends  to  the  lowest  particular  ;  and  animadverts  upon  the  considerable  ad- 
vantages derived  from  it,  from  being  inured  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  and 
cold,Vithoiit  being  discouraged  either  by  the  length  of  the  chase,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  clefts  and  thickets  through  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  press,  or 
the  small  success  of  tne  long  and  painful  fatigues  which  they  often  undergo 
to  no  purpose.  He  adds,  that  this  innocent  pleasure  removes  others  equally 
shameful  and  criminal  ;  but  that  a  wise  and  moderate  riian  would  not ,  however, 
abandon  himself  so  far  to  it  as  to  neglect  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs.* 
The  same  author,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  frequently  praises  hunting,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  a  real  exercise  of  war,  and  shows,  in  the  example  of  his  young 
hero,  the  good  use  that  may  be  made  of  it.t 

III.  OF  THE  EXERCISES  OF  THE  MIND. 

Athens,  to  speak  properly,  was  the  schfk)!  and  abode  of  polite  learnir^ 
arts,  and  sciences.  The  study  of  poesy,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics, were  in  great  vogue  there,  and  much  cultivated  by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  sent  first  to  learn  grammar  under  masters,  who 
taught  them  regularly,  and  upon  proper  principles,  their  own  language  ;  by 
which  they  attamed  a  knowledge  of  all  its  beauty,  energy,  number,  and  ca- 
dence. Hence  proceeded  the  universal  fine  taste  of  Athens,  where,  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  a  simple  herb-woman  distinguished  Theophrastus  to  be  a 
stranger,  from  the  affectation  of  a  single  word  in  expressing  himself.  And 
from  the  same  cause,  the  orators  were  greatly  apprehensive  of  letting  fall 
the  least  injudicious  expression,  for  fear  of  offending  so  refined  and  delicate 
an  audience.  It  was  very  common  for  the  j^oung  people  to  get  the  tragedies 
represented  upon  the  stage  by  heart.  We  have  seen,  that  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  many  of  them,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
and  made  slaves,  softened  their  slavery  by  reciting  the  works  of  Euripides  to 
fheir  masters,  who,  extremely  delighted  with  hearing  such  sublime  verses, 
Ueated  them  from  thenceforth  with  kindness  and  humanity. |  The  composi- 
tions of  the  other  poets  bad  no  doubt  the  same  effect  :  and  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  Alcibiades,  when  very  young,  having  entered  a  school  in  which  there  was 
not  a  Homer,  gave  the  master  a  box  on  the  ear  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  and 
one  who  dishonoured  his  profession.§ 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  particularly  studied  at  Athens, 
as  it  opened  the  way  to  the  highest  offices,  reigned  absolute  in  the  assemblies, 
decided  the  most  important  affairs  of  state,  and  gave  an  almost  unlimited 
power  to  those  who  had  the  talent  of  speakmg  in  an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the  young  citizens  of  Athens, 
especially  of  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest  employments.  To  the  study 
of  rhetoric  they  annexed  that  of  philosophy  :  I  comprise  under  the  latter,  all 
the  sciences,  which  are  either  parts  of,  or  relate  to  it.  The  persons  known 
to  antiquity  under  the  name  of  sophists,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  at 
Athens,  especially  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  These  teachers,  who  were  as  pre- 
sumptuous as  avaricious,  set  themselves  up  for  universal  scholar?.  Their 
whole  art  lay  in  philosophy  and  eloquence  ;  both  of  which  they  corrupted  by 
the  false  taste  and  wrong  principles  which  they  instilled  into  their  disciples 
I  have  observed  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  that  philosopher's  endeavours  and 
success  m  discrediting  them. 

*  De  Venat  one.  t  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  5,  6.  et.  1.  ii.  p.  59.  60. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
OF  "W^R. 

SECTION  I. — PEOPLE  OF  GREECE  IN  ALL  TIMES  VERY   WARLIKE. 

f^o  people  of  antiquity,  except  the  Romans,  could  dispute  the  ^lory  of  arms 
and  military  virtue  with  the  Greeks.  During  the  Trojan  war,  Greece  signal- 
ized her  valour  in  battle,  and  acquired  immortal  fame  by  the  bravery  of  hjr 
captains  sent  thither.  This  expedition  was  however,  properly  speakihg,  nc 
more  than  the  cradle  of  her  infant  glory  ;  and  the  great  exploits,  by  which  she 
distinguished  herself  there,  were  only  her  first  essays,  and  apprenticeship  in 
the  art  of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  at  that  time  several  small  republics,  neighbours  to  one 
another  by  their  situation,  but  extremely  remote  in  their  customs,  laws,  charac- 
ters, and  particularly  in  their  interests.  This  difference  of  manners  and  inte- 
rests was  a  continual  source  and  occasion  of  divisions  among  them.  Every 
city  dissatisfied  with  its  own  dominion,  was  studious  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the 
expense  of  its  next  neighbours,  according  as  they  lay  most  commodious  for  it. 
Hence  all  these  little  states,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  to  extend  their  con^ 
quests,  or  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  were  always  under  arms,  and  by 
that  continual  exercise  of  war,  formed  in  the  people  a  rnartial  spirit,  and  an 
intrepidity  which  made  them  invincible  in  the  field,  as  appeared  when  the 
united  forces  of  the  east  came  to  invade  Greece,  and  made  her  sensible  of 
what  she  was,  and  of  what  she  was  capable. 

Two  cities  distinguished  themselves  above  the  rest,  and  held  indisputably 
the  first  rank  ;  these' were  Sparta  and  Athens  :  In  consequence  of  which,  those 
cities,  either  successively  or  together,  had  the  empire  of  Greece,  and  main- 
tained themselves  through  a  long  series  of  ages  in  a  power,  which  their  supe- 
riority of  merit,  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  states,  had  acquired 
them.  This  merit  consisted  principally  in  their  military  knowledge  and  rnar- 
tial virtue  ;  the  most  glorious  proofs  of  which  they  had  given  in  the  war  against 
the  Persians.  Thebes  disputed  this  honour  with  them  for  some  years,  by  sur- 
prising actions  of  valour,  which  had  something  of  prodigy  in  them  ;  this  how- 
ever, was  but  a  momentary  blaze,  which  after  having  shone  out  with  exceed- 
ing splendour,  soon  disappeared,  and  left  that  city  in  its  original  obscurity. 
Sparta  and  Athens  will  therefore  be  the  only  objects  of  our  reflections  as  to 
what  relates  to  war;  and  we  shall  join  them  together  in  order  to  be  the  better 
able  to  distinguish  their  characters,  as  well  in  what  they  resemble,  as  in  what 
they  difier  from  each  other. 

SECTION  11.^ ORIGIN  AND  CAUSE  OF  THE  VALOUR  AND  MILITARY  VIRTUE  OF 

THE  LACEDiEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS. 

All  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  institutions  of  Lycui^us  seem  to  have  had  no 
other  object  than  war,  and  tended  solely  to  the  making  the  subjects  of  that 
republic  a  body  of  soldiers.  All  other  employments,  all  other  exercises,  were 
prohibited  among  them.  Arts,  polite  learning,  sciences,  trades,  even  husband- 
ry itself,  had  no  share  in  their  application,  and  seemed  in  their  eyes  unworthy 
of  them.  From  their  earliest  infancy,  no  other  taste  was  instilled  into  them 
but  for  arms;  and  indeed  the  Spartan  education  was  wonderfully  adapted 
to  that  end.  To  go  barefoot,  to  lie  hard,  to  be  satisfied  with  little  meat  and 
drink,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  exercise  continually  in  hunting,  wrestling, 
running  on  foot  and  horseback,  to  be  inured  to  blows  and  wounds  without  vent 
ing  either  complaint  or  groan;  these  were  the  rudiments  of  the  Spartan  youth 
with  regard  to  war,  and  enabled  them  to  support  all  its  fatigues,  and  to  con- 
front all  its  dangers. 

The  habit  of  obeying,  contracted  from  their  infancy,  respect  for  the  magis 
lorates  and  elders,  a  perfect  submission  to  the  laws,  from  which  no  age  nor  con 
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ditioh  was  exempted, prepared  them  amazingly  for  military  discipline,  which  la 
in  a  manner  the  soul  of  war,  and  the  principle  of  success  in  all  great  enterprises 

One  of  these  laws  was,  to  conquer  or  die,  and  never  to  surrender  to  th« 
enemy.  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  was  an  illustrious  exam* 
pie  01  this  ;  and  his  intrepid  valour,  extolled  in  all  ages  with  the  highest  ap- 
plauses, and  proposed  as  a  model  to  all  posterity,  had  given  the  same  spirit 
to  the  nation,^  and  traced  out  for  them  the  plan  they  were  to  follow.  The  dis- 
grace and  intaniy  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law,  and  to  such  as  quitted 
their  arms  in  battle,  confirmed  the  observance  of  it,  and  rendered  it  in  a  man- 
ner inviolable.  The  mothers  recommended  to  their  sons,  when  they  set  out 
for  (he  field,  to  return  either  with  or  upon  theii  bucklers.  They  did  not  weep 
for  those  who  died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  but  for  those  who  preserved 
themselves  by  flight.  Can  we  be  surprised  after  this,  that  a  small  body  of  sucn 
soldiers,  with  such  principles,  should  put  an  innumerable  army  of  barbarians 
to  a  stand  ? 

The  Athenians  were  not  bred  up  so  roughly  as  the  people  of  Sparta,  but 
possessed  equal  valour.  The  taste  of  the  two  people  was  quite  different  in 
regard  to  education  and  employment ;  but  they  attained  the  same  end,  though 
by  different  means.  The  Spartans  knew  only  how  to  use  their  arms,  and 
were  no  more  than  soldiers :  but  among  the  Athenians,  and  we  must  say  as 
much  of  the  other  people  of  Greece,  arts,  trades,  husbandry,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  were  held  in  honour,  and  thought  no  disgrace  to  any  one.  These 
occupations  were  no  obstacles  to  the  valour  and  knowledge  necessary  in  war  ; 
they  disqualified  none  for  rising  to  the  greatest  commands  and  first  dignities 
of  the  republic.  Plutarch  observes,  that  Solon,  seeing  that  the  territory  of 
Attica  was  barren,  applied  himself  to  turning  the  industry  of  his  citizens,  upon 
arts,  trades,  and  commerce,  in  order  to  supply  his  country  thereby  with  what 
it  wanted  in  fertility.  This  taste  became  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  govern- 
ment and  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  and  perpetuated  itself  among  the  peo- 
ple, but  without  diminishing  in  the  least  their  ardour  for  war. 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  nation,  which  had  always  distinguished  itself  by 
military  bravery,  was  a  powerful  motive  for  not  degenerating  from  the  repu- 
tation of  their  ancestors.  The  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  wherein  they  had 
sustained  alone  the  shock  of  the  barbarians,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
them,  infinitely  heightened  their  courage  ;  and  the  battle  of  Salamin,  in  the 
success  of  which  they  had  the  greatest  share,  raised  them  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  glor}%  and  rendered  them  capable  of  the  greatest  enterprises. 

A  noble  emulation  not  to  give  place  in  [oint  of  merit  to  Sparta,  the  rival  of 
Athens,  and  a  lively  jealousy  of  their  glory,  which  during  the  war  with  the 
Persians  contained  itself  within  due  bounds,  were  another  strong  incentive  to 
the  Athenians,  w^ho  every  day  made  new  efforts  to  surpass  themselves,  and 
sustain  their  reputation. 

The  rewards  and  honours  granted  to  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  battle  ;  the  monuments  erected  in  memory  of  the  citizens  who  had 
died  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  the  funeral  orations  publicly  pronounced  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  august  religious  ceremonies,  to  render  their  names  im 
mortal ;  all  conspired  infinitely  to  eternize  the  valour  of  both  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Athenians,  and  to  make  fortitude  a  kind  of  law  and  indispen 
sible  necessity  with  them. 

There  was  a  law  at  Athens,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  those  who  had 
been  maimed  in  war,  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  The  same 
favour  was  granted  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  the  children,  of  such 
as  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  left  their  families  poor,  and  not  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  themselves.  The  republic,  like  a  good  mother,  generously  took 
thein  into  her  care,  and,  with  great  regard  to  them,  supplied  all  the  duties, 
and  procured  all  the  relief,  they  could  have  expected  from  those  whose  loss 
they  deplored.* 

♦  PJut.  in  i?o!on.  p.  Of'.— Idem,  in  Menex   p.  ^^^  *49. — T)io|r.  Laert.  in  Solon,  p.  37 
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This  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  rendtred  their  troops  invin- 
cible, though  not  very  numerous.  In  the  battle  of  Platseae,  where  the  army  of 
the  barbarians,  commanded  by  Mardonius,  consisted  of  no  less  than  threo. 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks,  of  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  men ;  there  were  in  the  latter  only  ten 
thousand  Lacedaemonians,  one  half  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is  to  say,  in- 
habitants of  Sparta,  and  eight  thousand  Athenians.  It  is  true,  each  Spartan - 
brought  with  him  seven  helots,  amounting  to  thirty-five  thousand  men  ;  but 
they  were  scarcely  ever  reckoned  as  soldiers. 

This  great  merit  in  point  of  martial  valour,  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
other  states  and  people,  did  not  suppress  in  their  minds  all  sentiments  of  envy 
and  jealosy,  as  appeared  once  in  relation  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  allies, 
who  were  verj'  far  superior  to  them  in  number,  were  mortified  to  see  them- 
selves subjected  to  their  orders,  and  murmured  against  it  in  secret.  Agesi- 
iaus,  king  of  Sparta,  without  seeming  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  disgust, 
assembled  the  whole  army,  and  after  having  made  all  the  allies  sit  down  on 
one  side,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by  themselves  on  the  other,  he  caused  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  by  a  herald,  that  all  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  and  so 
on,  through  the  other  trades,  should  rise  up.  Almost  all  the  allies  did  so,  and 
not  one  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  all  trades  were  prohibited.  Agesi- 
iaus  then  smiling,  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  how  many  more  soldiers  Sparta  fur- 
n>shes,  than  ail  the  rest  of  the  allies  tc^ether ;"  thereby  intimating,  that  to  be 
a  good  soldier,  it  was  necessary  to  be  only  a  soldier  ;  that  trades  diverted  the 
artisan  from  applying  himself  wholly  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  the  science 
of  war,  and  prevented  his  succeeding  so  well  in  it  as  those  who  made  it  their 
sole  business  and  exercise.  But  Agesilaus  spoke  and  acted  in  that  manner 
from  the  prejudice  of  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Lacedaemonian  education  ;  tor 
indeed  those  whom  he  was  for  having  considered  only  as  simple  artisans,  had 
well  demonstrated  in  the  glorious  victories  they  had  gained  over  the  Persians, 
and  even  Sparta  itself,  that  they  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, entirely  soldiers  as  they  were,  either  in  valour  or  military  knowledge. 

SECTION    III. OF    THE    DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    TROOPS    WHICH    COMPOSED  THE 

ARMIES    OF    THE    LACEDiEMONIANS    AND    ATHENIANS. 

The  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  composed  of  four  sorts  of 
troops ;  citizens,  allies,  mercenaries,  and  slaves.  The  soldiers  were  some- 
times marked  in  the  hand,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slaves,  who  had  that 
character  impressed  upon  their  forehead.  Interpreters  believe,  that  in  allu- 
sion to  this  double  manner  of  marking,  it  is  said  in  the  Revelation,  that  all 
were  obliged  "  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their  right  hand,  or  in 
their  foreheads  ;"^  and  that  St.  Paul  says  of  himself,  "  I  bear  in  my  body  ths 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. "t 

The  citizens  of  Lacedaemon  were  of  two  sorts,  either  those  who  inhabited 
Sparta  itself,  and  who  for  that  reason  were  called  Spartans,  or  those  who 
lived  in  the  country-.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartans  amounted  to  nine 
thousand,  and  the  ethers  to  thirty  thousand.  This  number  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  diminished  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus,  speaking  to  him 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  computes  only  eight  thousand  Spartans.  The 
latter  were  the  flower  of  the  nation  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  value  they 
set  upon  them,  by  the  anxiety  the  republic  expressed  for  three  or  four  huii- 
dred,  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  where  they 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  Lacedaemonians  generally  spared  the  troops  of 
\heir  country  very  much,  and  sent  only  a  few  of  them  into  the  armies.  When 
a  Lacedaemonian  general  was  asked,  how  many  Spartans  there  were  in  the 
army  ?  he  answered,  "  As  many  as  are  necessary  to  repulse  the  enemy.' 
They  served  the  state  at  their  own  expense,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  length 
of  time  that  they  received  pay  from  the  public. 

•  Re-.-,  xiii    ID.  t  Gal.  vi    17. 
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The  greatest  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  republics  were  composed  d 
the  aHies  ;  who  were  paid  by  the  cities  which  sent  them. 

The  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  to  the  aid  of  which  they 
were  called  in,  were  styled  mercenaries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  helots  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  every  citizen  had  seven.  I  do  not  believe  this  number  was 
dxed  ;  nor  do  I  well  comprehend  for  what  service  tliey  were  designed.  It 
would  have  been  very  ill  policy  to  have  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  so  great  a 
number  of  slaves,  generally  much  discontented  with  their  master's  harsh 
treatment  of  them,  and  who  in  consequence  had  every  thing  to  fear  from 
them  in  a  battle.  Herodotus,  however,  in  the  passage  I  have  cited  from  him, 
represents  them  carrying  arms  in  the  field  as  light-armed  soldiers. 

The  infantry  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  soldiers.  The  one  were  heavy- 
armed,  and  carried  great  bucklers,  lances,  half-pikes,  anr^  scimitars.  The 
other  were  light-armed,  that  is  to  say,  with  bows  and  biu;2<-  They  were 
commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  or  upon  the  wji.ga  as  a  first  line 
to  shoot  their  arrows,  and  throw  javelins  and  stones  at  the  enemy  ;  and  when 
they  had  dischai^ed,  they  retired  through  the  intervals  behind  the  battalions 
as  a  second  line,  and  continued  their  vollies. 

Thucydides,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  divides  the  Lacedsemon- 
lan  troops  in  this  manner.  There  were  seven  regiments  of  four  companies  each, 
without  including  the  Squirites,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  ;  these  were 
horsemen,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak  farther.  The  company  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  interpreter,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  and 
was  subdivided  into  four  platoons,  each  of  thirty-two  men.  So  that  a  re^i- 
mrent  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twelve  men,  and  the  seven  made  together 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Each  platoon  had  four  nicn  in 
front  and  eight  in  depth,  for  that  was  the  usual  depth  of  the  files,  which  the 
officers  might  change  as  occasion  required.* 

The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  actually  begin  to  use  cavalry,  till  after  the  war 
with  Messene,  where  they  perceived  their  want  of  it.  They  raised  their  horse 
principally  in  a  small  city  not  far  from  Lacedffimon,  called  Sciros,  from  whence 
these  troops  were  denominated  Scirites,  or  Squirites.  They  were  always  on 
the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  which  was  their  post  by  right. t 

Cavalry  was  still  more  uncommon  among  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  Attica,  broken  with  numerous  mountains.  It  did  not  amount,  after 
the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  was  the  time  when  the  prosperity  of  Greece 
was  at  the  highest,  to  more  than  three  hundred  horse,  but  increased  afterwards 
to  twelve  hundred  ;  a  smail  body  for  so  powerful  a  republic. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  among  the  ancients,  as  well  Greeks  as  Ro- 
mans,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  stirrup,  which  is  verj'  s  jjprising.  They 
threw  themselves  nimbly  on  horseback. 

Corpora  saltu 

Subjiciuntin  equos .'I'"!!.  1.  xi.  \rr.  ?07. 

"  And  with  a  leap  sit  steady  on  the  horse" 

Sometimes  the  horse,  broke  early  to  that  kind  of  manage,  would  stoop  down 
before,  to  give  his  master  the  opportunit}^  of  mounting  with  more  ease 

Inde  inclinatiis  coUum,  submissus  et  nrmos 
I)e  more,  inflexis  [Txbebat  scandere  terara 
Cnirlbus.  Sil.  Itr.l.  de  Kqiio  Cfi.-lii  Equ    Rem. 

Those  whom  age  or  weakness  rendered  heavy,  made  use  of  a  servant  in 
mounting  on  horseback,  in  which  they  imitated  the  Persians,  with  whom  it 
was  the  common  custom.  Gracchus  caused  fine  stones  to  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  gre.it  roads  of  Italy,  at  certain  distances  from  one  another,  to  help 
Iravellfrs  to  get  on  horseback  without  the  assistance  of  any  body.| 


*   Thucyd.  1.  V.  p.  390.  f  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  3"''^ 

AvtxfJ^XEuTjJTi  5iopi£voi.     This  word    avrjJoXfuf.  lifnifics  n   nervant  who  has   helped  hi?  rasld  lo 
I)'.  on  hffcb.ick 
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I  am  surpiisi.  \  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they  were  in  the  art  of  war, 
iid  not  distinguish  that  the  cavalry  was  the  most  essential  part  of  an  army, 
especially  in  battles  ;  and  that  some  of  their  generals  did  not  turn  their  atten- 
tion that  way,  as  Thtmistocles  did  in  regard  to  maritime  affairs.  Xenophor, 
was  well  capaJDle  of  rendering  them  a  like  service  in  respect  to  the  cavalry, 
of  the  importance  of  which  he  was  perfectly  apprised.  He  wrote  two  trea- 
tises upon  this  subject ;  one  of  which  regards  the  care  it  is  necessary  to  take 
of  hor'.es,  and  how  to  understand  and  break  them  ;  to  which  he  adds  the  exer- 
cl?  tf  the  squadron,  both  well  worthy  of  being  read  by  all  who  profess  arms. 
In  the  latter  he  states  the  means  of  placing  the  cavalry  in  honour,  and  lays 
down  rules  upon  the  military  art  in  general,  which  might  be  of  very  great  use 
Iv.  all  those  who  are  designed  for  the  employment  of  war. 

I  ha^e  wondered,  in  running  over  this  second  treatise,  to  see  with  what  care 
Kenophon,  a  soldier  and  a  pagan,  recommends  the  practice  of  religion,  a  ven- 
eration for  the  gods,  and  the  necessity  of  imploring  their  aid  upon  all  occa- 
sions. He  repeats  this  maxim  in  thirteen  different  places  of  a  tract  in  other 
respects  brief  enough ;  and  rightly  judging  that  these  religious  insinuations 
might  give  some  people  offence,  he  makes  a  kind  of  apology  for  them, 
and  concludes  the  piece  with  a  reflection,  which  I  shall  repeat  entire  in  this 
place.  "  If  any  one,"  says  he,  "  wonders  that  I  imist  so  much  here  upon  the. 
necessity  of  not  forming  any  enterprises  without  iirst  endeavouring  to  rendei 
the  Divinity  favourable  and  propitious,  let  him  reflect,  that  there  are  in  wai 
a  thousand  unforeseen  and  obscure  conjunct-ires,  wherein  the  generals,  vigi 
lant  to  take  advantages,  and  lay  ambuscades  for  each  other,  from  the  uncei  • 
taintj^  of  an  enemy's  motions,  can  take  no  other  counsel  than  that  of  the  gods. 
Nothing  is  doubtful  or  obscure  with  them.  They  unfold  the  future  to  whom 
they  please,  on  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts,  by  the  singing  of  birds 
by  visions,  or  in  dreams.  Now.  we  may  presume  that  the  gods  are  more  in- 
clined to  enlighten  the  minds  of  such  as  consult  them,  not  only  in  urgent  ne- 
cessities, but  who  at  all  times,  and  when  no  d.ir^ers  threaten  them,  render 
them  all  the  homage  and  adoration  of  which  they  are  capable." 

It  became  this  great  man  to  give  the  most  important  instructions  to  his  son 
Gryllus,  to  whom  we  addressed  the  treatise  we  mention  ;  and  who,  according 
to  the  common  opinion,  was  appointed  to  discipline  the  Athenian  cavalry. 

SECTION  IV. OF  MARITIME  AFFAIRS,  FLEETS,  AND  NAVAL  FORCES. 

If  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  respect  to  cavalry 
they  surpassed  them  greatly  in. naval  affairs,  by  which  means  they  became 
masters  at  sea,  and  obtained  a  superiority  over  all  thr,  other  states  of  Greece. 
As  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  very  necessary  to  rightly  understand  many 
^assagCb  in  this  history,  I  shall  treat  it  more  extensively  than  other  matters,  and 
shall  make  great  use  of  what  the  learned  father  Don  Bernard  de  Montfaucun 
has  said  of  it  in  his  books  upon  antiquity. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  ship  were  the  prow  or  head,  the  poop  or  stern,  ;ind 
the  middle,  called  in  Latin  carina,  the  hulk  or  waist. 

The  PROW  was  the  forward  extremity  of  the  ship  ;  it  was  generallv  adoraed 
with  paintings,  and  different  sculptures  of  gods,  men,  or  animals.  The  beak 
called  rostrum,  lay  lower,  and  level  with  the  water;  it  was  a  piece  of  timber 
which  projected  trom  the  prow,  covered  at  the  point  with  brass,  and  sometimes 
with  iron.     The  Greeks  termed  it  'mtoKov 

The  ofner  extremity  of  the  ship,  opposite  to  the  prow,  was  called  the  poop 
Thei-e  the  pilot  sat  and  held  the  helm,  which  was  a  longer  and  lai^er  oir  than 
the  rest. 

The  WAI5T  was  the  hollow  of  tlie  vessel,  or  the  hold. 

The  ships  were  of  two  kinds,  vessels  of  war  and  vessels  of  burden,  intended 
for  commerce  or  as  transports.     The  former  were  generally  propelled  by  oats 
the  latter  by  sai's.     Both  were  sometimes,  out  rarely  used  together.    The  shipi 
of  war  were  als  )  called  Long  Ships,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  ves 
^Is  of  burden 
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The  long  ships  were  further  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  whir>  were 
called  actuariae  naves,  and  were  very  light  vessels  like  our  brigantines  ;  and 
those  called  only  long  ships.  The  first  were  usually  termed  open  ships,  be- 
cause they  had  no  decks.  Some  of  these  light  vessels  were  larger  than  ordi' 
nary,  and  had  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  oars,  half  on  one  side,  and  half  on  the 
other,  all  on  the  same  line. 

The  long  ships  which  were  used  in  war,  were  of  two  sorts.  Some  had  only 
one  rank  of  oars  on  one  side  ;  others  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  a  greater  number, 
to  forty  ;  but  these  last  weie  rather  for  show  than  use. 

The  long  ships  of  one  rank  oi  3ars  were  called  aphracti ;  that  is  tosay,  un> 
covered,  and  had  no  decks :  in  which  they  differed  from  the  cataphracti,  which 
had  decks.  They  had  oi  Jy  small  places  at  the  head  and  stern,  to  stand  on  in 
the  time  of  action. 

The  ships  most  commonly  used  in  the  battles  of  the  ancients,  were  those 
which  carried  from  three  to  five  ranks  or  benches  of  oars,  and  were  called  tri- 
remes and  quinqueremes. 

It  is  a  great  question,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  learned  dissertations,  how 
these  benches  of  oars  were  disposed.  Some  will  have  it,  that  tney  werp  phced 
at  length,  like  the  ranks  of  oars  in  the  modern  galleys.  Otv>er:i  uiamtain,  that  the 
ranges  of  the  biremes,  triremes,  quinqueremes,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  forty 
in  some  vessels,  were  one  above  another.  To  support  this  last  opinion,  innu- 
merable passages  are  cited  from  ancient  authors,  which  seem  to  leave  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  in  it,  and  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  column  of  Trajan, 
which  represents  these  ranks  one  above  another.  Father  Montfaucon,  hJow- 
ever,  avers,  that  all  the  persons  of  greatest  skill  in  naval  affairs,  whom  he  had 
consulted,  declared,  that  such  an  arrangement  seemed  to  them  utterly  impos- 
sible. This  manner  of  reasoning  is  a  weak  praof  against  the  experience  of  so 
many  ages,  confirmed  by  so  many  authors.  It  is  true,  that  in  admitting  these 
ranks  of  oars  to  be  disposed  perpendicularly  one  above  another,  it  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend  how  they  could  be  worked  ;  but  in  the  biremes  and  triremes  of 
the  column  of  Trajan,  the  lower  ranks  were  placed  obliquely,  and  as  it  were 
rising  by  degrees. 

In  ancient  times,  the  ships  with  several  ranks  of  oars  were  unknown.  They 
made  use  of  long  ships,  in  which  the  rowers,  whatever  might  be  their  number, 
worked  all  upon  the  same  line.  Such  was  the  fleet  which  the  Greeks  sent 
against  Tioy.  It  was  composed  of  twelve  hundred  sail  ;  of  which  the  galleys 
of  Baeotia  contained  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  those  of  Philoc- 
tetes  fifty;  w^hicli  no  doubt  includes  the  largest  and  smallest  vessels.  Their 
galleys  had  no  decks,  but  were  built  like  common  boats,  "  which  is  still  prac- 
tised," says  Thucydides,"  by  the  pirates,  to  prevent  theii  being  so  soon  disco- 
vered at  a  distance."* 

The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  changed  the  form  of 
ships  ;  and  instead  of  simple  galleys,  made  vessels  with  three  ranks,  in  order 
to  add  by  the  multiplicity  of  oars  to  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  their  mo- 
tion. Their  city,  advantageously  situated  between  two  seas,  lay  commodious  - 
ly  for  commerce,  and  served  as  an  emporium  for  merchandise.  From  their 
example  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  and  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  also  equipped 
many  galleys  of  three  benches,  a  short  time  beiore  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians,  at  the  warm  instances 
of  Themistocles,  who  foresaw  the  war  which  soon  broke  out,  built  ships  of 
the  same  form,  the  whole  deck  not  being  yet  in  use  ;  and  from  thenceft>rth 
they  applied  themselves  to  naval  affairs  with  incredible  ardour  and  success.! 
The  beak  of  the  prow,  (rostrum)  was  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  was 
mostly  used  in  sea-fignts.  Ariston  of  Corinth  persuaded  the  Syracusans,  when 
their  city  was  beseiged  by  the  Athenians,  to  make  the  prows  lower  and  short- 
er, which  advice  gained  them  the  victory:  for  the  prows  of  the  Athenian 
vessels  bein^  very  high  :ind  weak,  their  beaks  struck  only  the  parts  above 
water,  and  lor  (hat  rj-opi^n  did  litlle  damage  loihe  ei^cmy's  ships  ;  whereas  the 
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Syracusans,  whose  prows  were  strong  and  low,  and  their  beaks  level  witSr  the 
water,  often  sunk  the  triremes  of  the  Athenians  with  a  single  blow.* 

Two  classes  of  people  served  on  board  these  galleys.  The  one  wss  com- 
posed of  the  rowers,  (remiges,)  and  the  mariners,  (nautse,)  employed  in  steer- 
ing and  working  the  ships.  The  other  consisted  of  the  soldiers  intcnd(,'d  jot 
the  fight,  who  were  denominated  tTr^iarai.  This  distinction  was  not  made  in 
early  times,  when  the  same  persons  rowed,  fought,  and  did  all  the  necessary 
work  of  the  ship,  as  was  occasionally  the  case  at  a  later  period.  For  Thucy- 
riides,  in  describing  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  small  island  o{ 
Sphacteria,  observes,  that  only  the  rowers  of  the  lowest  bench  remained  in  thf 
5hips,  and  that  the  rest  went  on  shore  with  their  arms.j 

The  condition  of  the  rowers,  was  very  hard  and  laborious.  I  have  already 
jaid,  that  the  rowers,  as  well  as  mariners,  were  all  citizens  and  freem»-^n,  aivl 
lot  slaves  or  strangers.  The  rowers  were  distinguished  by  three  several  stages 
The  lower  rank  were  called  thalamitse,  the  middle  zugitse,  and  the  higtiest 
thranitffi.  Thucydides  remarks  that  the  latter  had  greater  pay  than  the  rest, 
•  because  they  worked  with  longer  and  heavier  oars  than  those  of  the  lowei 
benches.  It  seems  that  the  crew,  in  order  to  act  in  concert,  and  with  bettei 
effect,  w^ere  sometimes  guided  by  the  singing  of  a  man,  and  sometimes  by  the 
ioundof  an  instrument;  and  this  grateful  harmony  served  not  only  to  regulate  the 
notion  of  their  oars,  but  to  mitigate  and  soothe  the  pains  of  their  labour.^ 

It  is  a  question  among  the  learned,  whether  there  was  a  single  man  to  every 
)ar  in  these  great  ships,  or  several,  as  in  the  galleys  of  the  present  day.  Wha. 
Thucydides  observes  on  the  pay  of  the  thranitae,  seems  to  imply  that  they 
vorked  singly.  For  if  others  had  shared  the  work  wi-th  them,  wherefore  had 
;hey  greater  pay  given  them  than  those  who  managed  an  oar  alone,  as  the  lat- 
er had  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  labour  than  they  ?  Father  Montfaucon  be- 
ieves,  that  in  the  vessels  of  five  ranks,  there  might  have  been  several  men  to 
i  single  oar. 

He  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  commanded  the  vessel,  was  callc^ 
lauclerus,  and  was  the  principal  officer.  The  second  was  the  pilot,  (gube.- 
lator^  whose  station  was  in  the  poop  where  he  held  the  helm  and  steered  the 
vessel.  His  skill  consisted  in  knowing  the  coasts,  ports,  rocks,  shoals,  and  es- 
pecially the  winds  and  stars  ,  for  before  the  invention  of  the  compass,  the  pilot 
had  nothing  to  direct  him,  during  the  night  but  the  stars. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  ships,  were  armed  almost  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  the  land  forces. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  had  one  hundred  and  eighty  ves- 
sels, and  in  each  of  them  eighteen  fighting  men,  four  of  whom  were  archers, 
and  the  rest  heavy-armed  troops.  The  otficer  who  commanded  these  soldiers, 
was  called  t?,-.j3.?xos.  and  the  commander  of  the  whole  fleet,  vaua?xos  or  r?aTTi7cr.§ 
We  catinot  exactly  tell  the  number  of  soldiers,  mariners  and  rowers,  that 
served  on  board  each  ship  ;  but  i\  generally  amounted  to  about  two  hundred, 
a;^  appears  from  the  estimate  of  Herodotus  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  and  in  other  places,  where  he  mentions  that  of  the  Greeks.  I  mean 
here  the  great  vessels,  the  triremes,  which  were  the  species  most  in  use. 

The  pay  of  those  who  served  in  these  ships  varied  greatly  at  different  time,^. 
^'^  hen  the  younger  Cyrus  arrived  in  Asia,  it  was  only  three  oboli,  or  half  a 
dnchm  ;  and  the  treaty  between  the  Persians  and  Lacedaemonians  was  con- 
r/jMd»;d  on  this  condition,  which  gives  reason  to  believe,  that  the  usual  paj 
w.«s  three  oboli. li     Cyrus,  at  Lysander's  request,  added  a  fourth.^     It  was  fre^ 


*   Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  141.  t  T^hucyd.  1.  i.  v.  p.  -J75. 

;   iliji'ioa.n  r..-.tt;ra  ipsa  videtur  ad  tolerHrrJos  f;icilius  laboi-!-s  veluti  miineri  nobis  dedisse.     Siquideni  er 
.«<>  niu;es  canlu<5  hortatur;  nee  solum  in  iis  opfribusin  quibus  nliirium  coiiatus  praseunle  aliqua  jccunda  voce 
t«ospirat,  sed  etiam  sinpulorum  fatigatio  quamlibet  se  rudi  modulatione  solatiir. — Quintil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 
;   Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  1)9. 
J  This  treaty  stip<ilal:d   thai  tbe  Persians  should  psy  thirty  mina;  a  mont     C     each  ship,  which  wa»  hftJf 
ft  te^eot '  the  whole  amounted  to  three  oboli  a  day  forevery  man  that  served  on  board. 
IT  Xeccph."  Hist.  1.  i   p.  441. 
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quently  raised  to  a  whole  drachm.*  In  the  fleet  fitted  out  against  Sicily,  the 
Athenians  gave  a  drachm  a  day  to  the  troops.  The  sum  of  sixty  talents,  which 
the  people  of  Egesta  advanced  the  Athenians  monthly  for  the  maintaining 
of  sixty  ships,  shows  that  the  pay  of  each  vessel  for  a  month  amounted  to  a  ta- 
lent, which  supposes,  that  each  ship's  company  consisted  of  three  hundred  men, 
each  of  whom  received  a  drachm  per  dayf.  As  the  officers'  pay  was  higher, 
the  republic  perhaps  either  furnished  the  overplus,  or  it  was  deducted  out  of 
the  total  of  the  sum  advanced  for  a  vessel,  by  abating  something  in  the  pay  of 
theprivate  men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  land  troops  as  has  been  said  of  the  seamen, 
except  that  the  horse  had  double  pay.  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  pay  of  the 
foot  was  three  oboli  a  day,  and  that  it  was  augmented  according  to  times  and 
occasions.  Thimbron  the  Lacedaemonian,  when  he  marched  against  Tissa- 
phernes,  promised  a  daric  a  month  to  each  soldier,  two  to  a  captain,  and  four 
to  the  colonels. J  Now,  a  daric  a  month  is  four  oboli  a  day.  Young  Cyrus,  to 
animate  his  troops,  who  were  discouraged  by  the  length  of  their  march,  instead 
of  one  daric,  promised  one  and  a  half  to  each  soldier,  which  amounted  to  a 
drachm  a  day. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  iron  coin,  the  only  species 
current  among  them,  was  of  no  value  elsewhere,  could  maintain  armies  by  sea 
and  land,  and  where  they  found  money  for  their  subsistence.  They  no  doubt 
raised  it,  as  the  Athenians  did,  by  contributions  from  their  allies,  and  the  cities 
to  which  they  gave  liberty  and  protection,  or  from  those  they  had  conquered 
from  their  enemies.  Their  second  fund  for  paying  their  fleet  and  armies,  was 
tlie  aids  they  drew  from  the  king  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen  on  several  occasions 

SECTION  V. PECULIAR  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Plutarch  furnishes  us  with  almost  all  the  matter  upon  this  head.  Every 
body  knows  how  well  he  succeeded  in  copying  nature  in  his  portraits,  and  how 
well  oualified  he  was  to  trace  the  character  of  a  people,  whose  genius  and  mar? 
ners  be  had  studied  with  so  profound  an  attention. 

I.  '•  The  people  of  Athens,"  says  Plutarch,  "  were  easily  provoked  to  anger 
and  as  easily  reduced  to  resume  their  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  compas- 
sion."§  History  furnishes  us  with  numerous  examples  of  this  kind.  Witness 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  which  was 
revoked  the  next  day :  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals,  and  of  Socrates, 
both  followed  with  an  immediate  repentance  and  most  lively  grief. 

II.  "  They  were  better  pleased  with  penetratinp-  and  almost  guessing  an 
affair  themselves,  than  to  ^ive  themselves  leisure  .o  be  informed  of  it  tho- 
roughly, and  in  all  its  extent. "il 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  this  circumstance  in  their  character,  which 
is  very  hard  to  conceive,  and  seems  almost  incredible.  Artificers,  husbandmen, 
soldiers,  and  mariners,  are  generally  a  stupid,  heavy  kind  of  people,  and  veiy 
dull  in  their  conceptions ;  but  the  people  of  Athens  were  of  a  quite  difi'erent  turn. 
They  had  naturally  an  amazing  penetration,  vivacity,  and  even  delicacy  of 
wit.  I  have  already  mentioned  what  happened  to  Theophrastus.  He  was 
cheapening  something  of  an  old  woman  at  Athens  that  sold  herbs  :  "  No,  stran- 
ger,'' said  she,  "  you  shall  have  it  for  no  less."  He  was  strangely  surprised  fo 
find  himself  treated  as  a  stranger  who  had  passed  almost  his  whole  life  at  Athens 
and  who  prided  himself  upon  excelling  all  others  in  the  elegance  of  his  lan- 
guage.^ It  was,  however,  from  that  she  knew  he  was  not  of  her  country  We 
have  s?id,  that  the  Athenian  soldiers  knew  the  fine  passages  of  Euripides  ^^y  heart 
These  artificers  and  soldiers,  from  assisting  at  the  public  deliberations,  were 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  431.  t  Ibid.  1.  v.  p.  415.  +  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  Tii_. 

;  O  finjioS"'  AS'Tivajoov  tuxivriTor  £(j-Tnrfoi  opynv-  ivnera^^hoi 'irpos  e\tov — Plut.in  Praecepi'.~itei  . 
Ger.  |..  793. 

il  MaX\ov  o^iwj   u7rovo£iv,  Ti  didaaxeaS^ai  xciS'  ■nauxio''  PuXofifvor- 
IT  Cum  Theop'irastus  jiercontaretiir  ex  anicula  quadam,  quanti  aliquid  TCnderet,  et  respondisset  ilia,  at- 
^n*i  uddidisset :  Hospcj,  non  potc  minoris  ;  lulit  moleste,  sc  non  effugerc  hospitis  speciem,  cum  setaUm  i^e- 
ret  Atheci.<:.  oplimeque  loquerctur. — Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat.  n.  17. 
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ft?so  versed  in  aifairs  of  state,  and  understood  every  thing  Immediately.  We 
may  judge  of  tliis  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  whose  style,  we  know,  is 
ardent,  brief,  and  concise. 

III.  "  As  they  naturally  inclined  to  relieve  persons  ot  a  low  condition  and 
mean  circumstances,  so  were  they  fond  of  conversations  seasoned  with  plea- 
santry, and  calculated  to  make  people  laugh."* 

They  assisted  persons  of  a  mean  condition,  because  from  such  they  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  in  regard  to  their  liberty,  and  saw  in  them  the  charac- 
ters oi  equality  and  resemblance  with  themselves.  They  loved  pleasantry, 
and  showed  in  that  that  they  were  men,  but  men  abounding  with  humanity 
and  indulgence,  who  understood  raillery,  who  were  not  prone  to  take  offence, 
nor  over  delicate  in  point  of  respect  to  be  paid  them.t  One  day  when  the 
assembly  was  fully  formed,  and  the  people  nad  already  taken  their  place* 
and  sat  down,  Cleon,  after  having  made  them  wait  his  coming  a  great  while, 
appeared  at  last  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and  desired  the  peo- 
ple to  adjourn  their  deliberations  to  the  next  day.  "  For  to-day,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  business.  I  have  been  sacrificing  to  the  gods  ;  and  I  am  to  entertain 
some  strangers,  ifiy  friends,  at  supper."  The  Athenians,  setting  up  a  laugh, 
Fose  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  At  Carthage,  such  a  pleasantry  would  have 
cost  any  man  his  life  who  had  presumed  to  vent  it,  and  to  take  such  a  liberty 
with  a  proud,  haughty,  jealous,  morose  people,  of  a  genius  averse  to  compla- 
cency, and  less  inclined  to  humour.  Upon  another  occasion,  the  orator  Stra- 
tocles,  having  informed  the  people  of  a  victory,  and  caused  sacrifices  to  be  of 
fered  in  consequence,  three  days  after,  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  the  army 
As  the  people  expressed  their  discontent  and  resentment  upon  the  false  infor- 
mation, he  asked  them,  "  of  what  they  had  to  complain,  and  what  harm  he  had 
done  them,  in  making  them  pass  three  days  more  agreeably  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done  ?" 

IV.  "  They  were  pleased  with  hearing  themselves  praised,  and  could  not 
bear  to  be  railed  at,  or  criticised."  The  least  acquaintance  with  Aristopha- 
nes and  Demosthenes  will  show,  with  what  address  and  effect  they  employed 
praises  and  criticism  with  regard  to  the  people  of  Athens.]: 

"  When  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,^'  says  Plutarch  in  an- 
other place,  "  the  Athenian  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  orators  who 
flattered  them  ;  but  in  important  affairs,  and  emergencies  of  the  state,  they 
became  serious,  and  gave  the  preference  to  those  whose  custom  it  had  been 
to  oppose  their  unjust  desires  ;  such  as  Pericles,  Phocion,  and  Demosthenes. § 

V .  "  They  kept  those  who  governed  them  in  awe,  and  showed  their  hu- 
manity even  to  their  enemies. "Il 

The  people  of  Athens  made  good  use  of  the  talents  of  those  who  distin- 
^lished  themselves  by  their  eloquence  and  prudence  ;  but  they  were  full  of 
suspicion,  and  kept  themselves  always  on  their  guard  against  the  superiority 
of  genius  and  ability;  they  took  pleasure  in  restraining  their  courage,  and  les- 
sening their  glory  and  reputation.  This  may  be  judged  from  the  ostracism, 
which  was  instituted  only  as  a  curb  on  those  whose  merit  and  popularity  ran 
too  high,  and  which  spared  neither  the  greatest  noi  the  most  wortny  persons. 
The  hatred  of  tyranny  and  tyrants,  which  was  in  a  manner  innate  with  tke 
Athenians,  made  them  extremely  jealous  and  apprehensive  for  their  liberty 
with  regard  to  those  who  governed. 

In  regard  to  their  enemies,  they  did  not  treat  them  with  rigour ;  they  did 
not  make  an  insolent  use  of  victory,  nor  exercise  any  cruelty  towards  the  van- 
quished. The  amnesty  decreed  after  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty,  shows  tha< 
they  could  forget  the  injuries  which  had  been  done  them. 

*  QcrrrEp  tcov  av5pcdv  toii  ado^ois  xai  raireivon  ^on^etv  jrpoSujiOTEjoj.  utuj  twv  K?ju:v  J^t-Waiy 
vv>ffs  )cai   7£\oi8i  aaira  {ffai  xai   rrforifia- 

t  Xenopli.  de  Athen.  Rep.  p.  691. 
i  Tois  H£v  «7raiv8criv  auTO*  jiaMra  xai?^!'   toii  Se  axaj-rfyTiv  iixija  5i;TX£jctiv£i- 
i   Pint,  in  Phocion.  p.  746. 
II  <t'off J?J  ittv  a^?'  Tuv  apxovTWv.  fira  (pi\av^§(07r0J  axj»  tcov  ffOfjiiuv 
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To  these  different  ctiaiacteristics,  which  Plutarch  unites  in  the  same  pas 
sages  of  his  works,  some  others  may  be  added,  extracted  principally  from  the 
same  author. 

VI.  It  was  from  this  fund  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  of  which  I  have 
now  spoken,  and  which  was  natural  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  so  atten« 
tive  to  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  so  delicate  in  point  of  just  behaviour  ;  qua- 
lities which  one  would  not  expect  to  find  among  the  common  people.*  In  the 
war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  intercepted  one  of  his  couriers,  they 
read  all  the  letters  he  carried,  except  that  of  Olympias  his  wife,  which  they 
returned  sealed  up  and  unopened,  out  of  regard  to  conjugal  love  and  secrecy, 
the  rites  of  which  are  sacred,  and  ought  to  be  respected  even  among  enemies. 
The  same  Athenians,  having  decreed  that  a  strict  search  should  be  made  after 
the  presents  distributed  by  tiarpalus  among  the  orators,  would  not  suffer  the 
house  of  Callicles,  who  w^as  lately  married,  to  be  visited,  out  of  respect  for  his 
bride,  who  had  not  long  been  home.  Such  behaviour  is  not  very  common  ; 
and  upon  like  occasions  people  do  not  stand  much  upon  forms  and  politeness. f 

VII.  The  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  all  arts  and  sciences  is  too  well  known 
to  require  dwelling  long  upon  it  in  this  place.  Besides  which,  ^  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  it  w^ith  some  extent  elsewhere.  But  we  canuot,  without 
admiration,  behold  a  people,  composed  for  the  most  part,  of  artisans,  husband- 
men, soldiers,  and  mariners,  carrying  delicacy  of  taste  in  every  thing  to  so  high 
a  degree  of  perfection,  which  seems  the  peculiar  attribute  of*^  a  more  exalted 
condition  and  noble  education. 

VIII.  It  is  no  less  wonderful,  that  this  people  should  have  such  great  views 
and  should  rise  so  high  in  their  pretensions. |  In  the  war  which  Alcibiades 
caused  them  to  undertake,  fired  with  vast  projects  and  unbounded  hopes,  they 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  or  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
but  had  already  in  idea  added  Italy,  Peloponnesus,  Libya,  the  Carthaginian 
gates,  and  the  empire  of  the  sea  to  the  pillars  of  Hercjles.  Their  enterprise 
failed  ;  but  they  had  formed  it,  and  the  taking  of  Sj^racuse,  which  seemed  no 
great  difficulty,  might  have  enabled  them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

IX.  The  same  people,  so  great,  and  we  may  say  so  haughty  in  thejr  pro- 
jects, had  nothing  of  that  character  in  other  respects.  In  what  regarded  the 
expense  of  the  table,  dress,  furniture,  private  buildings,  and,  in  a  word,  private 
life,  ihey  were  frugal,  simple,  modest,  and  poor  ;  but  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent in  every  thing  public,  and  capable  of  doing  honour  io  the  state.  Their 
victories,  conquests,  wealth,  and  continual  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  introduced  neither  luxury,  gluttony,  pomp,  nor  vain  profusion  among 
them.  Xenophon  observes,  that  a  citizen  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a 
slave  by  his  dress.  The  richest  inhabitants,  and  the  most  famous  generals, 
were  not  ashamed  to  go  to  market  themselves.§ 

It  was  very  glorious  for  Athens  to  have  produced  and  formed  so  many  per- 
sons illustrious  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government ;  in  philosophy,  eloquence, 
poesy,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  ;  to  have  alone  furnished  more 
great  n  en  in  every  other  department,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world  ;  except 
perhaps  Rome,  which  had  imbibed  learning  and  arts  from  her,  and  knew  how 
to  improve  her  lessons  to  the  best  advantage  ;II  to  have  been  in  a  manner  the 
school  of  almost  all  the  world  ;  to  have  served,  and  still  continue  to  serve,  as 
the  model  for  nations  which  pride  themselves  most  upon  the  excellency  of 
taste  ;  in  a  word,  to  have  taught  the  lans^uage,  and  prescribed  the  laws  of  all 
that  regards  the  talents  and  productions  ot  the  mind.  The  part  of  this  history-, 
wherein  I  shall  treat  of  the  sciences  and  learned  men  that  rendered  Greece  il- 
lustrious, with  the  arts,  and  those  who  excelled  in  them,  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light 


ITaTfiOv   a'jToifxcii    CTu^CpuTov  tiv  to  (piXavS^pujro*.     In  Pelop.  p.  280.  t  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p  89A, 

Mtya  (p5>0V£t>  jiE^a^wv  opfySTai.  5  De  Rep.  Athen.  y.  69S 

Ij  Grascia  capta  ferum  vlctorem  cepit,  ct  arte* 

Intuiit  agresti  Latio.  Horat.  Epist.  i.  I.  2. 

"  Greece  taken,  took  her  savage  victorj'  hearts. 
And  pollsh'd  rustic  Latium  with  her  arts." 
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X  I  shall  conclude  this  description  of  the  Athenians  with  one  more  attri- 
bute, which  cannot  be  denied  them,  and  appears  evidently  in  all  their  actions 
and  enterprises  ;  and  that  is,  their  ardent  love  of  liberty.  This  was  their  dar 
Mng  passion,  and  great  principle  of  policy.  We  see  them,  from  the  commence 
iient  of  the  war  with  the  Persians,  sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  liberty  ot 
Greece.  They  abandoned,  without  the  least  regret,  their  lands,  estates,  city, 
and  houses,  and  removed  to  their  ships  in  order  to  tight  the  common  enemy, 
whose  view  was  to  enslave  them.  What  could  be  more  glorious  for  Athens, 
than,  Avhen  all  the  allies  were  trembling  at  the  vast  offers  made  her  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  to  answer  his  ambassador  by  the  mouth  of  Aristides,  that  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting  them  to  sell  their  own,  or 
the  liberty  of  Greece  ?* 

It  was  from  such  generous  sentiments  that  the  Athenians  not  only  became 
the  bulwark  of  Greece,  but  preserved  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  all  the  western 
world,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Persians. 

These  great  qualities  were  mingled  with  great  detects,  often  the  very  reverse 
of  them,  such  as  we  may  imagine  in  a  fluctuating,  light,  inconstant,  and  capri 
cious  people,  like  the  Athenians. 

SECTION  VI. — COMMON  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LACEDiEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS 

I  CANNOT  refuse  giving  a  place  here  to  what  Mr.  Bossuet  says  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  The  passage  is  long,  but  will  not 
appear  so,  as  it  includes  all  that  is  wanting  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  genius 
of  both  these  people. 

Among  all  the  republics  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  Athens  and  Lace- 
daemon  were  undoubtedly  the  principal.  No  people  could  possess  more  wit 
than  the  Athenians,  nor  more  solid  sense  than  the  Lacedaemonians.  Athens 
affected  pleasure  ;  the  Lacedaemonian  manner  of  living  was  hard  and  laborious. 
Both  loved  glory  and  liberty ;  but  the  liberty  of  Athens  tended  to  licentious- 
ness. The  love  of  power  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  restricted  by  se- 
vere laws  at  home,  was  the  more  ardent  to  extend  itself  abroad.  Athens  also 
was  fond  of  power,  but  upon  another  principle,  in  which  interest  had  a  share 
with  glory.  Her  citizens  excelled  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  sovereignty 
at  sea  had  enriched  her.  To  continue  in  the  sole  possession  of  all  commerce, 
there  was  nothing  she  would  not  have  subjected  to  her  power;  and  her  riches, 
which  inspired  this  passion,  supplied  her  with  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  On 
the  contrary,  at  Lacedaemon  money  was  in  contempt.  As  all  the  laws  tended 
to  make  the  latter  a  military  republic,  the  glory  of  arms  was  the  sole  objec* 
that  engrossed  her  citizens.  From  thence  she  naturally  affected  dominion  ;  and 
the  more  she  was  above  interest,  the  more  she  abandoned  herself  to  ambition. 

Lacedaemon,  from  her  regular  life,  was  steady  and  determinate  in  her  max- 
ims and  measures.  Athens  was  more  lively  and  active,  but  the  people  had  too 
much  control.  Their  laws  and  philosophy  had  indeed  the  most  happy  effect 
upon  excellent  natural  capacities  like  theirs  ;  but  reason  alone  was  not  capable 
of  keeping  them  within  due  bounds.  A  wise  Athenian,  who  perfectly  knew 
the  genius  of  his  country,  informs  us,  that  fear  w?.s  necessary  to  keep  those  too 
ardent  and  tree  spirits  in  order;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  govern  them, 
after  the  victory  at  Salamin  had  removed  their  fears  of  the  Persians.! 

They  were  therefore  ruined  by  the  glory  of  their  great  actions,  and  the  sup- 
posed security  of  their  present  condition.  The  magistrates  were  no  Ipnger 
heard ;  and  as  Persia  was  afflicted  with  excessive  slavery,  so  Athens,  says  Plato, 
experienced  all  the  evils  of  excessive  liberty. 

These  two  great  republics,  so  opposite  in  their  manners  and  conduct,  inter- 
*ered  with  oach  other  in  the  design  they  had  each  formed  of  s::bjecting  all 
Greece;  so  that  they  were  always  enemies,  more  from  the  central  lety  of  their 
interests,  than  the  dissimilarity  of  their  genius. 


Plut  in  Arutia.  p.  32-t.  t    PW  .  L  iit.de  Leg. 
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The  Grecian  cities  were  against  submitting  to  the  dominion  oi  either  the  one 
or  the  other  ;  for,  besides  the  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  they  found  the 
empire  of  those  two  republics  too  grievous  to  bear.  That  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, who  were  observed  to  have  something  almost  brutal  in  their  character, 
was  severe.  A  government  too  rigid,  and  a  life  too  laborious,  rendered  their 
tempers  too  haughty,  austere,  and  imperious  in  power  :  besides  which.  It  could 
never  be  expected  to  live  in  peace  under  the  authority  of  a  city,  which,  formed 
for  war,  could  not  support  itself  but  bv  continuing  perpetually  in  arms.*  Sc 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  capable  of  attaining  to  command,  and  all  the 
world  were  afraid  they  should  do  so-t 

The  Athenians  were  naturally  obliging  and  agreeable.  Nothing  was  more 
delightful  to  behold  than  their  city,  in  which  feasts  and  games  were  perpetual : 
their  wit,  liberty,  and  the  various  passions  of  men,  daily  exhibited  new  objects  ; 
but  the  inequality  of  their  conduct  disgusted  their  allies,  and  was  still  more  in- 
supportable to  their  own  subjects.  It  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  experi- 
ence the  extravagance  and  caprice  of  a  flattered  people,  which  is,  according  to 
Plato,  somewhat  more  dangerous  than  the  same  excesses  in  a  prince  vitiated  by 
flattery  .J 

These  two  cities  did  not  permit  Greece  to  continue  in  repose.  We  have 
seen  the  Peloponnesian  and  other  wars,  which  were  always  occasioned  or  fo- 
mented by  the  jealousy  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens.  But  the  same  jealousies 
which  involved  Greece  in  troubles, supported  it  in  some  measure,  and  prevented 
its  falling  into  the  dependence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  condition  of  Greece  ;  and  accordingly  the 
whole  mystery  of  their  politics  consisted  in  keeping  up  those  jealousies,  and 
fomenting  those  divisions.  Lacedaemon,  which  was  the  most  ambitious,  was 
the  first  that  gave  them  occasion  to  enter  into  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  They 
engaged  in  them  from  the  sole  view  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  and,  industrious  to  weaken  the  Greeks  by  their  own  arms,  they  waited 
only  the  opportunity  to  crush  them  altogether.  The  states  of  Greece,  in  their 
wars,  regarded  only  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  they  called  the  Great  King,  or 
"ttie  King,"  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if  they  had  already  been  of  the  number 
of  his  subjects.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  Greece  should 
not  revive,  when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  slaveiy,  and  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians. § 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppose  this  great  king,  and  to  ruin 
his  empire.  But  with  a  small  army,  disciplined  as  we  have  related,  Agesilaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  made  the  Persians  tremble  in  Asia  Minor,  and  showed  that  it 
was  not  impossible  to  subvert  their  power  11  The  divisions  of  Greece  alone 
put  a  stop  to  his  conquests.  The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  who,  alter 
the  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  made  their  way  in  a  hostile  manner  through 
the  whole  Persian  empire,  and  returned  into  their  own  country,  fully  demon- 
strated to  Greece  that'her  soldiery  was  invincible,  and  that  only  their  domestic 
divisions  could  subject  them  to  an  enemy  too  weak  to  resist  theiV  united  force. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  how  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  tr.- 
king  advantage  of  these  divisions,  succeeded  at  length,  between  address  and 
force,  in  making  himself  little  less  than  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  in  obliging 
the  whole  nation  to  march  under  his  colours  against  the  common  enemy.  What 
he  had  only  planned,  his  son  Alexander  brought  to  perfection,  who  showed  the 
wcndermg  world,  how  much  ability  and  valour  avail  against  the  mest  numerous 
armies,  and  the  most  formidable  preparations. 

•  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  i.  p.  4.  t  Xe-ioph.  de  Rep.  Lacoii.  1  Plat,  de  Rep.  1.  viii. 

4  Plat.  1.  iii  de  Le?   Jiocrat.  Panegy.  I!   Po'yb.  l.iJi. 
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TYRANTS   OF    SYRACUSE 


Syracuse  had  tor  about  sixtyyears  enjoyed  the  liberty  gained  by  the  expul 
sion  of  the  family  of  Gelon.  The  events  which  passed  in  that  interval,  exce}X 
the  invasion  of  the  Athenians,  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  little  known  ;  but 
those  which  follow  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  make  amends  for  the  chasm  • 
I  mean  the  reigns  of  Dionysius  and  his  son,  tyrants  of  Syracuse  ;  the  first  of 
whom  governed  thirty-eight,  and  the  latter  twelve  years.*  As  this  history  is 
entirely  foreign  to  v^'hat  passed  in  Greece  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  relate  it  in 
this  place  altogether  and  by  itself;  observing  only,  that  the  first  twenty  years 
of  it,  upon  which  I  am  now  entering,  agree  almost  in  point  of  time  with  the  last 
preceding  twenty  years. 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  the  most  odious  and  horrid 
crimes,  though  it  abounds  at  the  same  time  with  instruction.  When  on  the  one 
side  we  behold  a  prince,  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  justice,  and  laws, 
trampling  on  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  and  religion,  inflicting  the  most 
cruel  torments  upon  his  subjects,  beheading  some,  burning  others  for  a  slight 
word,  delighting  and  feasting  himself  with  human  blood,  and  gratifying  his  sa- 
vage inhumanity  with  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  every  age  and  condition,! 
can  we  deny  a  truth,  which  the  pagan  world  itself  has  confessed,  and  Plutarch 
has  taken  occasion  to  observe  jn  speaking  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  "  that  God 
in  his  anger  gives  such  princes  to  a  people,  and  makes  use  of  the  impious  and 
the  wicked  to  punish  the  guilty  and  the  criminal  ?"  On  the  other  side,  when 
the  same  prince,  the  dread  and  terror  of  Syracuse,  is  perpetually  anxious,  and 
trembling  tor  his  own  life,  and,  abandoned  to  remorse  and  regret,  can  find  no 
person  in  his  whole  state,  not  even  his  wives  or  children,  in  whom  he  can  con- 
fide ;  who  will  not  think  with  Tacitus,  *'  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
oracle  of  wisdom  has  declared,  that  if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  could  be  seen,  we 
should  find  them  torn  in  pieces  with  a  thousand  evils  ;  it  being  certain,  that  the 
body  does  not  suffer  more  from  inflictions  and  torments,  than  the  minds  of 
such  wretches  from  their  crimes,  cruelties,  and  the  injustice  and  violence  c' 
their  proceedings. I 

The  condition  of  a  good  prince  is  quite  different.  He  loves  his  people, 
and  is  beloved  by  them  :  he  enjoys  a  perfect  tranquillity  within  himself,  and 
lives  with  his  subjects  as  a  father  with  his  children.     Though  he  knows  that 

*  After  having  been  expelled  for  more  than  ten  years,  he  re-ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  tw©  re 
fisree  years. 

t  Krit  Dionysius  illic  tyrannus,  Ubcrtatis,  Justitiae,  legum  exitium — Alios  uret,  alios  verberabit.  alic*  ob 
levera  offeniain  jubebit  detruncari. — Senec.  de  Consol.  ad  Marc.  c.  xvii. 

San.:^ulne  humane  non  tanturn  gqiidet,  sed  pascitur;  sed  ut  jiippliciis  omnium  astatum  crudelitatem  niMt- 
Ciabilem  exnlet  —Id  de  Benef.  1.  vii.  c.  19. 

X  Neqne  fnistra  praislantissimns  sapientiM  fi;trpre  solitus  est,  siRCcludantur  tjrrannomm  mentes,  po»sc  »v 
pir.i,  laniatus  ct  icUi.<;  quapdo^  ut  corpora  rerberibus,  ita  ssevitia,  lihtdine,  mahs  consnltis  animus  dilacer* 

tpr.--  I'iicit.  .Vij.i.ii.  !.  \  rpre. 
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l:he  sword  oi  justice  is  in  his  hands,  he  apprehends  the  use  of  it.  He  loves  to 
turn  aside  its  edge,  and  can  never  resolve  to  display  his  power,  but  with  great 
reluctance,  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  all  the  forms  and  sanction  of  the 
laws.*  "A  tyrant  punishes  only  from  caprice  and  passion;  and  believes," 
says  Plutarch  upon  Dionysius,  "  that  he  is  not  really  master,  and  does  not  act 
with  supreme  authority,  but  as  he  sets  himself  above  all  laws,  has  no  other  but 
his  wMll  and  pleasure,  and  sees  himself  obeyed  implicitly  :  whereas,''  con- 
tinues the  same  author,  *'  he  that  can  do  whatever  he  will,  is  in  great  danger  of 
doing  what  he  ought  not."t 

Besides  these  characteristics  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  which  particularly  dis- 
tinguished the  first  Dionysius,  we  shall  see  in  his  history,  all  that  unbounded 
ambition,  sustained  by  great  valour,  extensive  abilities,  and  the  necessary  ta- 
lents for  acquiring  the  confidence  of  a  people,  is  capable  of  undertaking  for 
the  attainment  of  sovereignty  ;  the  various  means  which  he  had  the  address 
to  employ  for  the  maintaining  himself  in  it  against  the  opposition  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  odium  of  the  public  ;  and  lastly,  the  tyrant's  success  in  escaping, 
during  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  many  conspiracies  formed  against  him, 
and  in  transmitting  peaceably  the  tyranny  to  his  son,  as  a  legitimate  possession 
and  a  right  of  inheritance. 


CHAPTER  I 


This  chapter  contains  the  history  of  Dionysius  the  fcJ  der,  who  reigned  \hx 
ty-eight  years. 

SECTION  I. — MEANS  MADE  USE  OF  BY  DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER  TO  POSSESS  HTY* 
SELF  OF  THE  TYRANNY. 

Dionysius  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  of  noble  and  illustrious  extraction  ac- 
cording to  some,  but  others  say  that  his  birth  was  base  and  obscure.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  and  acquired  great 
reputation  in  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  one  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Hermocrates,  when  he  attempted  to  re-enter  Syracuse  by  force  of 
arms,  after  having  been  banished  through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  The 
event  of  that  enterprise  was  unsuccessful  and  Hermocrates  was  killed.  The 
Syracusans  did  not  spare  his  accomplices,  several  of  whom  were  publicly  ex- 
ecuted. Dionysius  w^as  left  among  the  wounded.  The  report  of  his  death, 
designedly  given  out  by  his  relations,  saved  his  life.  Providence  would  have 
spared  Syracuse  many  misfortunes,  had  he  expired  either  in  the  fight,  or  by 
the  executioner.]; 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  Si- 
cily, and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  principal  towns  of  that  island,  as  we 
have  observed  elsewhere. §  Its  happy  situation  for  their  maritime  commerc** 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants,  w^ere  powerful  induce- 
ments to  such  an  enterprise.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  its  cities 
from  the  account  given  of  Agrigentum.  The  temples  were  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  especially  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  was  three  hundred 
and  fortyj-feet  in  length,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
height.  The  piazzas,  or  galleries,  in  their  extent  and  beauty,  answered  to 
the  rest  of  the  building.  On  one  side  was  represented  the  battle  of  the  giants, 
on  the  other,  the  taking  oi  Troy,  in  figures  as  large  as  life.     Without  the  city 

*  Hjhc  est  in  maxima  potestate  verissima  Animi  temperantia,  non  cupiditate  aliqua,  non  temeritate  in 
tendi  ;  non  priorum  principum  exemplis  corruptum,  quantum  in  cives  suos  Hceat,  experiendo  tentare  ;  sed 
licbetare  aciem  imperii  sui — Q,uid  interest  Inttr  tyiAnnum  et  regem,  (species  enim  ipsa  forti.nas  ac  licentit 

fi»r  esti  nisi  quod   tyranni  in  voluptate  SKviunt,  reges  non  nisi  ex  causa  et  necessitate  ? — Senec.  de  Clem. 
ib.  i.  c.  11. 

t  Etpn  a?roA.au£iv  fiaXifa  ttij  apx^if  orav  raxfwi  a3*A£Tai  Trom-  Meyai  8v  o  kiv(5uvoj  SaXtcrS^dl*  a* 
un  5t\,  Tov  a  p«X£Tai  ^roifiv  5uva/l£vo>  — Ad.  Princ.  Indoct.  p.  782. 

t   Diod.l.  xiii.  I    ^QT.  i    In  the  history  of  the  Cartharn"am    Ti  >'•  II.,P»rL  I. 
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•vas  an  artificial  lake,  which  was  seven  stadia,  or  more  than  a  quarter  ot  a 
league,  in  circumference.  It  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  covered  with  swans 
and  other  water-fowls,  and  afforded  the  most  agreeable  prospect  imaginable.* 

It  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  Exenetes,  victor  in 
the  Olympic  games,  entered  the  city  in  triumph  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  at- 
tended by  three  hundred  more,  all  drawn  by  white  horses.  Their  robes  were 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  nothing  was  ever  more  splendid  than  their 
appearance.  Gellias,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  erected 
several  large  apartments  in  his  house  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
his  guests.  Servants  waited  by  his  order  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  invite  all 
strangers  to  lodge  at  their  master's  house,  and  conduct  them  thither.  Hos- 
pitality was  much  practised  and  esteemed  by  the  generality  of  that  city.  A 
violent  storm  having  obliged  one  hundred  horsemen  to  take  shelter  there, 
Gellias  entertained  them  all  in  his  house,  and  supplied  them  immediately  with 
dry  clothes,  of  which  he  had  always  a  great  quantity  in  his  wardrobe.  This 
is  understanding  how  to  m.ake  a  noble  use  of  riches.  His  cellar  is  much 
talked  of  by  historians,  in  which  he  had  three  hundred  reservoirs  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  each  of  which  contained  one  hundred  amphorse.f 

This  great  and  opulent  city  was  besieged,  and  at  length  taken  by  the  Car 
thaginians.  Its  fall  shook  all  Sicily,  and  spread  an  universal  terror.  The 
cause  of  its  being  lost  was  imputed  to  the  Syracusans,  who  had  but  weakly 
aided  it.  Dionysius,  who  from  that  time  had  no  other  thoughts  but  of  his 
grand  designs,  and  was  secretly  active  in  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future 
power,  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  of  the  general 
rr.ij plaints  of  Sicily  against  the  Syracusans,  to  render  the  magistrates  odious, 
and  to  exclaim  against  their  administration.  In  a  public  assembly,  held  to 
deliberate  on  the  state  of  affairs,  when  nobody  dared  to  speak  for  fear  of  the 
pe/sons  at  the  helm,  Dionysius  rose  up,  and  boldly  accused  the  magistrates  of 
treason  ;  adding,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  deposed  imme- 
c^'iately,  without  waiting  till  the  term  of  their  administration  should  expire. 
They  retorted  this  audacity  with  treating  him  as  a  seditious  person,  and  a 
disturo^r  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  as  such  laid  a  fine  upon  him  according 
to  the  laws.  This  was  to  be  paid  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  speak  a^ain 
and  Dionysius  was  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  it.  Philistus,  one  ot  the 
richest  citizens,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
deposited  the  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the  same  time  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  the  state  of  affairs,  with  all  the  liberty  which  became  a  citizen  zealous 
for  his  country. 

Dionysius  accordingly  resumed  his  discourse  with  more  vigour  than  before. 
He  had  long  cultivated  the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  he  looked  upon  with 
reason  as  very  necessary  in  a  republican  government ;  especially  in  his  views 
of  acquiring  tne  people's  favour,  and  of  conciliating  them  to  his  measures. 
He  began  with  describing  in  a  lively  and  pathetic  manner  the  ruin  of  Agrigen- 
tum, a  neighbouring  city,  in  their  alliance  ;  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which 
the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced,  of  quitting  the  place  under  the  cover  of  the 
night ;  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  infants,  and  of  aged  and  sick  persons, 
whom  the}'  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  to  a  cruel  and  merciless  enemy  ;  and 
the  consequent  murder  of  all  who  had  been  left  in  the  city,  whom  the  barba- 
rous victor  dragged  from  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods,  feeble  refuges 
against  the  Carthaginian  fury  and  impiety.  He  imputed  all  these  evils  to  the 
treachery  of  the  commanders  of  the  army,  who,  instead  of  marching' to  the  re 
lief  of  Agrigentum,  had  retreated  with  their  troops  ;  to  the  criminal  protraction 
and  delay  of  the  magistrates,  corrupted  by  Carthaginian  bribes  ;  and  to  the 
pride  of  the  great  and  rich,  who  regarded  nothing  but  establishing  their  own 
power  upon  the  ruin  of  their  country's  liberty.  He  represented  Syracuse  as 
composed  of  two  different  bodies  ;  the  one,  by  their  power  and  influence, 

*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  203,  206. 
t    An  prriphora  coD'ainei!  about  seven  gallons;  consequently,  one  hundred  contuined  geven  hundred  y,a' 
•<.!;  ,  J-  I  liv<  r.  i.i.i;-5hKddj  se\en  gallons. 
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usurping  all  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  the  state  ;  the  other,  obscure,  des 
pised,  and  trod  under  foot,  bearing  the  yoke  of  a  shameful  servitude,  and  ra- 
ther slaves  than  citizens.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  the  only  remedy 
for  so  many  evils  was  to  elect  persons  from  among  the  people,  dc  voted  to 
their  interests,  and  who,  not  being  capable  of  rendering  themselves  formida- 
ble by  their  riches  and  authority,  would  be  solely  employed  for  the  public 
good,  and  apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  liberty 
of  Saracuse. 

This  discourse  was  listened  to  with  infinite  pleasure,  as  all  speeches  ars 
which  flatter  the  natural  propensity  of  inferiors  to  complain  of  the  government, 
and  was  followed  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  people,  who  always  gire 
themselves  up  blindly  to  those  who  know  how  to  deceive  them  under  the  spe- 
cious pretext  of  serving  their  interest.  All  the  magistrates  were  deposed  upon 
the  spot,  and  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dionysius,  were  substituted  in 
their  stead. 

This  was  only  the  first  step  to  the  tyranny,  at  which  he  did  not  stop.  The 
success  of  his  undertaking  inspired  him  with  ne\\  »ourage  and  confidence.  He 
had  also  in  view  the  displacing  of  the  generals  oi  the  army,  and  to  have  their 
power  transferred  to  himself  The  design  was  bold  and  dangerous,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  it  with  address.  Before  he  attacked  them  openly,  he  planted 
his  batteries  against  them  at  a  distance  ;  calumniating  them  by  his  emissaries 
to  the  people,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  render  them  suspected.  He  caused  it 
to  be  whispered  among  the  populace,  tnat  those  commanders  held  secret  in- 
telligence with  the  enemy  ;  that  disguised  couriers  were  frequently  seen  pas- 
sing and  re-passing ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  some  conspiracy 
was  on  foot.  He  affected  on  his  side  not  to  see  those  leaders,  nor  to  open  him- 
self to  them  at  all  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public.  He  communicated  none  of 
his  designs  to  them  ;  as  if  he  was  apprehensive  of  rendering  himself  suspected 
by  having  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with  them.  Persons  of  sense  and 
discernment  were  not  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  tendency  of  these  undermining 
arts  ;  nor  were  they  silent  upon  the  occasion  :  but  the  common  people,  preju- 
diced in  his  favour,  incessantly  applauded  and  admired  his  zeal,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  the  sole  protector  and  asserter  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Another  scheme,  which  he  set  at  work  with  his  usual  address,  was  of  very 
great  service  to  him,  and  greatly  promoted  his  designs.  There  was  a  great 
number  of  banished  persons  dispersed  throughout  Sicily,  whom  the  faction  of 
the  nobility  of  Syracuse  had  expelled  from  the  city  at  different  times,  and  upon 
different  pretences.  He  knew  what  an  addition  of  strength  so  numerous  a  body 
of  citizens  would  be  to  him,  whom  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  and  resentment 
against  those  who  had  occasioned  their  banishment,  the  hope  of  retrieving  their 
affairs,  and  of  enriching  themselves  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  enemies,  rendered 
most  proper  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  attached  firmly  to  his  person 
and  interest.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  obtain  their  recall.  It  was  given 
out,  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  the  people  were  in  great  trouble  on  account 
of  the  expense  to  which  the  new  levies  would  amount.  Dionysius  took  advan- 
tage of  this  favourable  conjuncture,  and  the  disposition  of  the  public.  He 
represented,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  bring  foreign  troops  at  a  great  expense 
from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  while  they  might  supply  themselves  with  excel- 
lent soldiers,  without  being  at  any  charge  at  all :  that  there  were  numbers  of 
Syracusans  in  every  part  of  Sicily,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill  treatment  they 
nad  received,  had  always  retained  the  heaits  of  citizens  under  the  name  and 
condition  of  exiles  ;  that  they  preserved  a  fender  affection  and  inviolable 
fidelity  for  their  country,  and  had  chose  to  wander  about  Sicily  without  sup- 
port or  settlement,  rather  than  take  part  with  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  advantageous  offers  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  This  discourse 
of  Dionysius  had  all  the  effect  upon  the  people  he  could  have  wished.  Hi< 
colleagues,  who  had  perceived  plainly  what  he  had  in  view,  were  afraid  to 
contradict  nim  :  rightly  judgin^!:,  Ih.it  iluMi-  opposition  would  not  only  prove  ir- 
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effectual,  b'lt  incense  the  people  against  them,  and  even  augment  the  reputa 
tion  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  it  would  leave  the  honour  of  recalling  the  exiles, 
Their  return  was  therefore  decreed  and  they  accordingly  all  came  to  Syracuse 
without  losing  time. 

A  deputation  from  Gela,  a  city  dependent  on  Syracuse,  arrived  about  the 
same  time,  to  demand  that  the  garrison  should  be  reinforced.  Dionysius  im- 
Jiied lately  marched  thither  with  two  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse 
He  found  the  city  in  great  commotion,  and  divided  into  two  factions  ;  one  com 
posed  of  the  people,  and  the  other  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  latter  having 
been  tried  in  form,  were  condemned  by  the  assembly  to  die,  and  to  have  their 
estates  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  public.  This  confiscation  was  applied  to 
pay  off  the  arrears,  which  had  long  been  due  to  the  former  garrisons,  com- 
manded by  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian  ;  and  Dionysius  promised  the  troops 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  Syracuse,  to  double  the  pay  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  city.  This  was  attaching  so  many  new  creatures  to  himself.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  treated  him  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour,  and  sent 
deputies  to  Syracuse,  to  return  their  thanks  for  the  important  service  that  city 
had  done  them  in  sending  Dionysius  thither.  Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
bring  Dexippus  into  his  measures,  he  returned  with  his  troops  to  Syracuse,  after 
having  promised  the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  who  used  all  means  in  their  power 
to  keep  him  among  them,  that  he  would  soon  return  with  more  considerable  aid. 

He  arrived  at  Syracuse  just  as  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the  theatre, 
who  ran  in  throngs  about  him,  inquiring  with  earnestness  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  Carthaginians.  He  answered  with  a  sad  and  dejected  air,  that  the  city 
nourished  far  more  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies  in  her  bosom  ;  that  while 
Carthage  was  making  extraordinary  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Syracuse, 
those  who  were  in  command,  instead  of  rousing  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the 
citizens,  and  setting  every  thing  at  work  against  the  approach  of  so  potent  an 
enemy,  lulled  them  with  trivial  amusements  and  idle  shows,  and  suffered  the 
troops  to  want  necessaries ;  converting  their  pay  to  their  private  uses  in  a  fraudu- 
lent manner,  destructive  to  the  public  afiairs  ;  that  he  had  always  sufficiently 
comprehended  the  cause  of  such  conduct;  that,  however,  it  was  not  now  upon 
mere  conjecture,  but  upon  too  evident  proof,  his  complaints  were  founded 
^at  Imilcar,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  sent  an  officer  to  him,  under 
the  pretext  of  treating  about  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  prevail 
an  him  not  to  be  too  strict  in  examining  into  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues  ;  and 
Ihat  if  he  would  not  enter  into  the  measures  of  Carthage,  he  at  least  would  not 
oppose  them  ;  that  for  his  part,  he  came  to  resign  his  command,  and  to  abdi- 
cate his  dignity,  that  he  might  leave  no  room  for  injurious  suspicions  of  his 
acting  in  concert,  and  holding  intelligence  with  traitors  who  sold  the  com- 
monwealth. 

This  discourse  being  rumoured  among  the  troops,  and  about  the  city,  occa- 
sioned great  disquietude  and  alarm.  The  next  day  the  assembly  was  sum- 
moned, and  Dionysius  renewed  his  complaints  against  the  generals,  which  were 
received  vvith  universal  applause.  Some  of  the  assembly  cried  out,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  him  generalissimo,  with  unlimited  power :  and  thai  it 
would  be  too  late  for  so  salutary  a  recourse,  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate? 
of  Syracuse  ;  that  the  importance  of  the  war  which  threatened  them,  required 
such  a  leader  ;  that  it  was  in  the  same  manner  that  Gelon  was  formerly  electe.l 
generalissimo,  and  defeated  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Himera,  which  consisted 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  that  as  for  the  accusation  alleged  against  the 
traitors,  it  might  be  deferred  to  another  day  ;  but  that  the  present  aflair  v/ould 
adniit  no  delay.  Nor  was  it  in  fact  deferred  ;  for  the  people,  who,  when  once 
prejudiced,  run  headlong  after  their  opinion  without  examining  any  thing,  im- 
mediately elected  Dionysius  generalissimo  with  unlimited  power.  In  the  sam.** 
assembly  he  caused  it  to  be  decreed,  that  the  soldiers'  pay  should  be  doubled 
insmuating  that  the  state  would  be  amply  reimbursed  by  the  conquest?  conse- 
quent to  that  advance,     This  beins*  <^ot)-.  and  the  assembly  dismissed,  the  Syra 
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cijsans,  upon  cool  reflection  on  what  had  passed,  began  to  be  in  some  consteiv 
nation,  as  if  it  had  not  been  the  effect  of  their  own  choice  ;  and  comprehended, 
though  too  late,  that  from  the  desire  of  pi  eserving  their  liberty,  they  had  given 
themselves  up  to  a  master. 

Dionysius  rightly  judged  the  importance  of  taking  his  measures  before  the 
people  repented  what  they  had  done.  There  remained  but  one  step  more  to 
the  tyranny,  which  was,  to  have  a  body  of  guards  assigned  him  ;  and  that  ne 
accomplished  in  a  most  artful  and  politic  manner.  He  proposed,  that  all  the 
citizens  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  should  march 
with  provisions  for  thirty  days~  to  the  city  of  Leontium.  The  Syracusans  were 
at  that  time  in  possession  of  "the  place,  and  had  a  garrison  in  it.  It  was  full  of 
fugitives  and  foreign  soldiers,  who  were  very  fit  persons  for  the  execution  of 
his  designs.  He  justly  suspected,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Syracusans 
would  not  follow  him.  He  set  out,  however,  and  encamped  in  the  night  upon 
the  plains  near  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  a  great  noise  was  heard  through- 
out the  camp.  This  tumult  was  raised  by  persons  stationed  for  that  purpose 
by  Dionysius.  He  pretended,  that  ambuscades  had  been  laid  with  design  to 
assassinate  him,  and  in  great  trouble  and  alarm  retired  for  refuge  into  the  citadel 
of  Leontium,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night,  after  having  caused  a  great 
number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  and  had  drawn  off'such  of  the  troops  as  he  most 
confided  in.  At  break  of  day  the  people  assembled  in  a  body,  to  whom,  still 
expressing  great  apprehension,  he  explained  the  danger  he  had  been  in,  and 
demanded  permission  to  choose  himself  a  guard  of  six  hundred  men  for  the 
security  of  his  person.  Pisistratus  had  set  him  the  example  long  before,  and 
had  used  the  same  stratagem  when  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  His 
demand  seemed  very  reasonable,  and  was  accordingly  complied  with.  He 
chose  a  thousand  men  tor  his  guard  upon  the  spot,  armed  them  completely, 
equipped  them  magnificently,  and  made  them  great  promises  for  their  en- 
couragement. He  also  attached  the  foreign  soldiers  to  his  interest  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  by  speaking  to  them  with  great  freedom  and  affability.  He  made 
many  removals  and  alterations  in  the  troops,  to  secure  the  officers  in  his  in- 
terest, and  dismissed  Dexippus  to  Sparta,  in  whom  he  could  not  confide.  At 
the  same  tim.e  he  ordered  a  great  part  of  the  garrison,  which  he  had  sent  to 
Gela,  to  join  him,  and  assembled  from  all  parts,  fugitives,  exiles,  debtors,  and 
criminals  ;  a  train  worthy  of  a  tyrant. 

With  this  escort  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  which  trembled  at  his  approach. 
The  people  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  oppose  his  undertakings,  or  to 
dispute  his  authority.  The  city  was  full  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  saw  itself  upon 
the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  To  strengthen  himself  the 
more  in  tyranny,  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  the  most  powerful 
citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  who  contributed  the  most  to  the  defeat  of  the  Athen- 
ians. He  also  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  of 
Hermocrates.  He  afterwards  summoned  an  assembly,  in  which  he  rid  himself 
of  Daphneus  and  Demarchus,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  opposing  his 
usurpation.  In  this  manner  Dionysius,  from  a  simple  notary,  and  a  citizen  of 
the  lowest  class,  made  himself  absolute  lord  and  tyrant  of  the  greatest  and  most 
opulent  city  of  Sicily. 

SECTION   II. —  COMMOTIONS   IN  SICILY  AND  AT  SYRACUSE  AGAINST  DIONYSIUS 
HE  FINDS  MEANS  TO  DISPEL  THEM. 

DioNYSiu?.  experienced  a  violent  opposition  in  the  beginning  of  his  usurpa- 
tion. The  Carthaginians  having  besieged  Gela,  he  marched  to  its  relief;  and 
after  some  unsuccessful  endeavours  against  the  enemy,  threw  himself  into  the 
place.  He  acted  there  with  little  vigour  ;  and  the  only  service  he  did  the  in  • 
nabitants  was,  to  cover  their  flight  in  person,  wiien  they  abandoned  their  city 
in  the  night.  He  was  suspected  of  acting  in  conceit  with  the  enemy,  espe- 
cially as  they  did  not  pursue  him,  and  he  lost  very  few  of  his  foreign  soldiera 
A     the  inhabitants  who  remained  at  Gela  were  butchered      Those  of  Cama^ 
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ffna,  to  avoid  the  same  fate,  followed  their  example,  and  withdrew  with  all  the 
effects  they  could  carry  away.  The  moving  sight  ot'  aged  persons,  matrons, 
young  virgins,  and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond  their  strength,  excited 
compassion  in  the  troops  of  Dionysius,  and  incensed  them  against  the  tyrant. 
Those  he  had  raised  in  Italy  withdrew  to  their  own  country  ;  but  the  Syracusan 
cavalry,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  kill  him  upon  the  march,  from 
his  being  surrounded  with  his  foreigners,  pushed  forward,  and  having  entered 
Syracuse,  went  directly  to  his  palace,  which  they  plundered,  treating  his  wife 
at  the  same  time  with  so  much  violence  and  ill  usage,  that  she  died  of  it  soon 
after.  Dionysius,  who  had  foreseen  their  design,  pursued  them  closely,  with 
only  one  hundred  horse  and  four  hundred  foot ;  and  having  marched  almost 
twenty  leagues  with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  one  of 
the  gates,  which  he  found  shut  against  him.  He  set  fire  to  it,  and  opened 
himself  a  passage  in  that  manner.  The  richest  of  the  citizens  ran  thither  to 
dispute  his  entrance,  but  were  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  almost  all  of 
them  killed.  Dionysius  having  entered  the  city,  put  all  to  the  sword  that 
came  in  his  way,  plundered  the  houses  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  killed  a 
great  number,  and  forced  the  rest  to  leave  Syracuse.  The  next  morning,  the 
whole  body  of  his  troops  arrived.*  The  unhappy  fugitives  of  Gela  and  Ca- 
marina,  terrified  by  the  conduct  of  the  tyrant,  retired  to  the  Leontines.  Imil- 
car  having  sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  as  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. t  By  one  of  the  articles  it  was  stipulated, 
that  Syracuse  should  continue  under  the  government  of  Dionysius  ;  which 
confirmed  all  the  suspicions  which  had  been  conceived  of  him.  The  death 
of  Darius  Nothus  happened  in  the  same  year.| 

It  was  then  he  sacrificed  every  thing  that  gave  umbrage  to  his  repose  and 
security.  He  knew,  that  after  having  deprived  the  Syracusans  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  he  could  not  fail  of  incurring  their  extreme  abhorrence  ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  miseries  he  had  to  expect  in  consequence,  increased  in  the  usurper 
in  proportion  to  their  hatred  of  him.  He  looked  upon  all  his  new  subjects  as 
so  many  enemies,  and  believed  that  he  could  only  avoid  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  and  threatened  him  in  all  places,  by  cutting  off 
one  part  of  the  people  to  intimidate  the  other.  He  did  not  consider,  that  in 
adding  the  cruelty  of  executions  to  the  oppression  of  the  public,  he  only  mul- 
tiplied his  enemies,  and  induced  them,  after  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  to  pre- 
serve at  least  their  lives  by  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his. 

Dionysius,  who  foresaw  that  the  Syracusans  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  the  repose  in  which  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  had 
left  them  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  their  liberty,  neglected  nothing 
on  his  side  in  support  of  his  power.  He  fortified  the  part  of  the  city  called 
the  Isle,  which  was  before  very  strong,  from  the  nature  of  its  situation,  and 
might  be  defended  by  a  moderate  garrison.  He  surrounded  it  with  good  walls, 
flanked  at  due  distances  with  high  towers,  and  separated  in  that  manner  from 
the  rest  of  the  city.  To  these  works  he  added  a  strong  citadel,  to  serve  him 
ioT  a  retreat  and  refuge  in  case  of  accident,  and  caused  a  great  number  of  shops 
and  piazzas  to  be  erected,  capable  of  containing  a  consideiable  multitude  of 
inhabitants. § 

He  selected  the  best  of  the  lands  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  creatures, 
2.nd  the  oflicers  appointed  by  him,  and  distributed  the  rest  in  equal  propor- 
tion among  the  citizens  and  strangers,  including  the  slaves,  who  had  been 
made  free  among  the  first.  He  divided  the  houses  in  the  same  manner,  re- 
serving those  in  the  Isle  for  such  of  the  citizens  as  he  could  most  confide  in, 
and  for  his  strangers. 

After  having  taken  these  precautions  for  his  security,  he  began  to  think  of 
subjecting  several  free  states  of  Sicily,  which  had  aided  the  Carthpginians 
He  began  with  the  seige  of  Herbesses.     The  Syracusans  in  his  anny,  findir^ 

♦  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  227,  231  t  Vol  I. 

t  A.  M.  SeOO.     Ant.  J  n.  404.  j  DioH.  p.  -!38,  241. 
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themselves  with  arms  ia  their  hands,  thought  it  their  duty  to  use  them  for  the 
re-establishment  of  their  liberty.  On  one  occasion  when  the}-  had  assembled 
to  concert  measures,  one  of  the  officers,  who  took  upon  him  to  r^^Drove  them 
on  that  account,  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  his  death  served  a'  i  signal  for 
their  revolt.  They  sent  immediately  to  JCtna  for  the  horse,  wh(  ad  retired 
thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Dionysius,  alarmed  at  mis  motion, 
raised  the  seige,  and  marched  directly  to  Syracuse,  to  keep  it  in  obedience. 
The  revolters  pursued  him  closely,  and  having  seized  upon  the  suburb  Epipo- 
lis,  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  country.  They  received  aid  from  their 
allies  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  setting  a  price  upon  the  tyrant'-s  head,  pro- 
mised the  freedom  of  their  city  to  such  of  the  strangers  as  should  abandon  him. 
A  great  number  came  over  to  them,  whom  they  treated  with  the  utmost  favour 
and  humanity.  They  advanced  with  their  machines  and  battered  the  walls 
of  the  Isle  vigorously,  without  giving  Dionysius  the  least  respite. 

The  tyrant,  finding  himself  reduced  to  extremities,  abandoned  by  the  great 
est  part  of  the  strangers,  and  shut  up  on  the  side  of  the  country,  assembled 
his  friends  to  consult  with  them,  rather  by  what  kind  of  death  he  should  put 
a  glorious  period  to  his  career  than  upon  ihe  means  of  saving  himself.  They 
endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  new  courage,  and  were  divided  in  their  opin- 
ions ;  but  at  last  the  advice  of  Philistus  prevailed,  which  was,  that  he  should 
by  no  means  renounce  the  tyranny.  Dionysius,  to  gain  time,  sent  deputies  to 
the  revolters,  and  demanded  permission  to  quit  the  place  with  his  adherents, 
which  was  granted,  together  with  five  ships  to  transport  his  people  and  effects 

He  had  however,  sent  despatches  secretly  to  the  Campanians,  who  garrisoned 
the  places  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  offers  of  considerable 
reward,  if  they  would  come  to  his  relief. 

The  Syracusans,  who  after  the  treaty,  believed  their  business  done,  and  the 
tyrant  entirely  defeated,  had  disarmed  part  of  their  troops,  and  the  rest  acted 
with  great  indolence  and  little  discipline.  The  arrival  of  the  Campanians,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  infinitely  surprised  and  alarmed  the  city 
After  having  beat  such  as  disputed  their  passage,  they  opened  themselves  a 
way  to  Dionysius.  At  the  same  time,  three  hundred  soldiers  more  arrived  to 
his  assistance  :  the  face  of  things  was  then  entirely  altered,  and  terror  and  de- 
jection changed  parties.  Dionysius,  in  a  sally,  drove  them  vigorously  as  far 
as  that  part  of  the  city  Neapolis.  The  .slaughter  w^as  not  very  considerable, 
because  he  had  given  orders  to  spare  those  who  fled.  He  caused  the  dead  to 
be  interred,  and  gave  those  who  had, retired  to  ^tna  to  understand,  that  they 
might  return  with  entire  security.  Many  came  to  Syracuse  ;  but  others  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  confide  in  the  faith  of  a  tyrant.  The  Campanians 
were  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction,  and  dismissed. 

The  Lacedaemonians  at  this  time  took  such  measures  in  regard  to  Syracuse, 
as  were  most  unworthy  of  the  Spartan  name.  They  had  lately  subverted  the 
liberty  of  Athens,  and  declared  publicly  against  jpopular  government,  in  all 
the  cities  dependent  on  them.  They  deputed  one  or  their  citizens  to  Syracuse, 
to  express  in  appearance  the  part  they  took  in  the  misfortunes  of  that  city, 
and  to  offer  their  aid  ;  but  in  reality  he  was  sent  to  confirm  Dionysius  in  sup 

Sorting  himself  in  the  tyranny  ;  expecting,  that  from  the  increase  of  his  power 
e  would  prove  of  great  advantage  and  support  to  their  own. 
Dionysius  saw,  from  what  had  so  lately  happened  at  Syracuse,  what  he 
was  to  expect  from  the  people  for  the  future.  While  the  inhabitants  Avere  em- 
pioyed  abroad  in  the  harvest,  he  entered  their  houses,  and  seized  upon  all  the 
arms  he  could  find.  He  afterwards  enclosed  the  citadel  with  an  additional 
wall,  fitted  out  many  ships,  armed  great  numbers  of  strangers,  and  took  all  pos- 
pible  measures  to  secure  himself  against  the  disaffection  of  the  Syracusans. 

After  having  maihi  this  provision  for  his  safety  at  home,  he  prepared  to  ex- 
tend his  C'Miquests  af^road:  from  whence  he  did  not  only  propose  the  increase 
of  his  dominions  and  revenues,  but  the  additional  advantage  of  diverting  hia 
>;i!>V.'cts  from  the  sense  of  their  lost  liberty,  by  turning  their  attention  upon 
;     ir  "Mcient  and  always  abhorred  enemy,  and  by  employing  them  in  lory  jnr 
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jects,  militaiy  expeditions,  and  glorious  exploits,  to  which  the  hopes  of  riches 
and  plunder  would  be  annexed.  He  conceived  this  to  be  also  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  affection  of  his  troops  :  and  that  the  esteem  of  the  people  would 
be  a  consequence  of  the  grandeur  and  success  of  his  enterprises. 

Dionysius  wanted  neither  courage  nor  policy,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  general.  He  took,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  Naxos,  Catana,  Leontium, 
3Etna,  and  Enna,  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which  for  that  rea- 
son were  very  convenient  to  his  purposes.  Some  of  them  he  treated  with  fa- 
vour and  clemency,  to  engage  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people  :  others 
he  plundered,  to.  strike  terror  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontiu/10 
were  transplanted  to  Syracuse. 

These  conquests  alarmed  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  saw  themselves 
threatened  with  the  same  misfortune.  Rhegium,  situated  upon  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  strait  which  divides  Sicily  from  Italy,  prepared  to  prevent  it,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Syracusan  exiles,  who  were  very  numerous, 
and  with  the  Messenians  on  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  strait,  who  were  to  aid 
them  with  a  powerful  supply.  They  had  levied  a  considerable  army,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  marching  against  the  tyrant,  when  discord  arose  among 
the  troops,  and  rendered  the  enterprise  abortive.  It  terminated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  between  Dionysius  and  the  two  cities. 

He  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind  a  great  design,  which  was  to  ru;n  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily,  a  great  obstacle  to  his  own,  as  his  discontented 
subjects  never  failed  of  refuge  in  the  towns  dependent  upon  that  nation.  The 
accident  of  the  plague,  which  had  lately  ravaged  Carthage,  and  extremely 
diminished  its  strength,  seemed  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  design.  But  as  a  man  of  ability,  he  knew,  that  to  ensure  sue 
cess,  the  greatness  of  the  preparations  should  correspond  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  enterprise,  and  he  applied  himself  to  them  in  a  manner  which  shows 
the  extent  of  his  views,  and  extracirdinarj'  capacity.  He  therefore  used  un- 
common pains  and  application  for  that  purpose  ;  conscious  that  the  war,  into 
which  he  was  entering  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  then  in  the 
world,  might  be  of  long  duration,  and  be  attended  with  various  success 

His  first  care  was  to  bring  to  Syracuse,  as  well  from  the  conquered  cities  in 
Sicily,  as  from  Greece  and  Italy,  a  great  number  of  artisans  and  workmen  o^ 
all  kinds,  whom  he  induced  to  come  thither  by  the  offer  of  great  gain  and  re- 
ward, the  certain  means  of  engaging  the  most  excellent  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession. He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  every  kind  of  arms  to  be  made  ; 
swords,  javelins,  lances,  partisans,  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  bucklers  ;  all  after 
the  manner  of  the  nation  by  whom  they  were  to  be  worn.  He  built  also  a  great 
number  of  galleys,  that  had  from  three  to  five  benches  of  oars  and  were  of  an 
entirely  new  construction,  with  an  adequate  number  of  barks  and  other  vessels 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  provisions. 

The  whole  city  seemed  but  one  workshop,  and  continually  resounded  with 
the  noise  of  the  several  artisans.  Not  only  the  porches,  piazzas,  porticoes 
places  of  exercise,  and  public  places,  but  private  houses  of  any  extent,  were 
full  of  workmen.  Dionysius  had  distributed  them  with  admirable  order. 
Each  class  of  artists,  separated  by  streets  and  districts,  had  its  overseers  and 
inspectors,  who,  by  their  presence  and  direction,  promoted  and  completed  the 
works.  Dionysius  himself  was  perpetually  among  the  workmen,  encouraging 
them  with  praise  and  rewarding  their  merit.  He  knew  how  to  confer  differ'.-nt 
marks  of  honour  upon  them,  according  as  they  distinguished  themselves  uy 
their  ingenuity  and  application.  He  would  even  make  some  of  them  dine  at 
his  own  table,  where  he  entertained  them  with  the  freedom  and  kindness  of  a 
friend.  It  is  justly  said,  that  honour  nourishes  arts  and  sciences,  and  that  men 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  animated  by  the  love  of  glory.*  The  prince 
v«^ho  knows  how  to  put  in  motion,  under  proper  regulatic  n,  the  two  great  spriri^s 

♦  Hoao»  alitartes,  omncsque 'ncenduntur  ad  studia  gloriae. — Cic.  Trs:.  Q.i.i>.»l  .    i   n.  4 
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and  strongest  incentives  of  the  human  soul,  interest  and  gloiy,  will  soon  make 

all  arts  and  sciences  flourish  in  his  kingdom,  and  fill  it  at  small  expense  with 
persons  who  excel  in  every  profession.  This  Avas  now  the  case  at  Syracuse; 
where  a  single  person  of  great  ability  in  the  art  of  governing,  excited  such 
ardour  and  emulation  among  the  artificers,  as  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or  describe. 

Dionysius  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  the  navy.  He  knew  that 
Corinth  had  invented  the  art  of  building  galleys  with  three  and  five  benches 
of  oars,  and  was  ambitious  of  acquiring  for  Syracuse,  a  Corinthian  colony,  the 
glory  of  bringing  that  art  to  perfection,  which  he  effected.  The  timber  for 
building  his  galleys  was  brought,  part  of  it  from  Italy,  where  it  was  drawn  on 
carriages  t  >  the  sea-side,  and  from  thence  shipped  to  Syracuse  ;  and  part  from 
mount  JEtna,  which  at  that  time  produced  abundance  of  pine  and  fir  trees.  Id 
a  short  time  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys  was  seen  in  a  manner  to  rise  out  of 
the  sea  ;  and  a  hundred  others  formerly  built  were  refitted  by  his  order.  He 
caused  also  one  hundred  and  sixty  sheds  to  be  erected  within  the  great  port, 
each  of  them  capable  of  containing  two  galleys,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  to  be  repaired. 

The  sight  of  such  a  fleet,  built  in  so  short  a  time,  and  fitted  out  with  so 
much  magnificence,  would  have  given  reason  to  believe  that  all  Sicily  had 
united  its  labours  and  revenues  in  accomplishing  so  great  a  work.  On  the 
other  side,  the  view  of  such  an  incredible  quantity  of  arms  newly  made,  would 
have  inclined  one  to  think,  that  Dionysius  had  solely  employed  himself  in 
providing  them,  and  had  exhausted  his  treasures  in  the  expense.  They  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  shields,  and  as  many  helmets  and 
swords  ;  and  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  cuirasses,  finished  with  all  the  art 
and  elegance  imaginable.  These  were  intended  for  the  horse,  for  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  of  the  foot,  and  for  the  foreign  troops,  who  had  the  guard  of 
his  person.  Darts,  arrows,  and  lances,  were  innumerable  ;  and  engines  and 
machines  of  war,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  preparations. 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  equal  number  of  citizens  and  strangers. 
Dionysius  did  not  think  of  raising  troops  till  all  his  preparations  were  com- 
plete. Syracuse  and  the  cities  dependent  on  it  supplied  him  with  part  of  his 
forces.  Many  came  from  Greece,  especially  from  Sparta.  The  considerable 
pay  he  oft'ered,  brought  soldiers  in  crowds  from  all  parts  to  enlist  in  his  service. 

He  omitted  none  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  enter 
prise,  the  importance  as  well  as  difficulty  of  which  was  well  known  to  him 
He  was  not  ignorant  that  everj^  thing  depends  upon  the  zeal  and  affection  of 
the  troops  for  their  general,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  gaining  ol 
the  hearts,  not  of  his  own  subjects  only,  but  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily, 
and  succeeded  in  it  wonderfully.  He  had  entirely  changed  his  behaviour  tor 
some  time.  Kindness,  courtesy,  clemency,  a  disposition  to  do  good,  and  an 
insinuating  complacency  towards  all,  had  taken  place  of  that  haughty  and  im« 
perious  air,  and  cruel  disposition,  which  had  rendered  him  so  odious  He  was 
so  entirely  altered,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  man. 

While  he  was  hastening  his  preparations  for  the  war,  and  striving  to  attain  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  he  meditated  an  alliance  with  the  two  powerful  cities, 
Rhegium  and  Messina,  which  were  capable  of  disconcerting  his  great  designs 
by  a  formidable  diversion.  The  league  formed  by  those  cities  some  time  be- 
fore, though  without  any  effect,  gave  him  some  uneasiness.  He  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  amity  of  both.  He  presented  the  in 
habitants  of  Messina  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  which  was  situated 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  lay  very  commodiously  for  them.  To  give  the 
people  of  Rhegium  an  instance  of  his  esteem  and  regard  for  them,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  desire  that  they  would  give  him  one  of  their  citizens  in  mar- 
riage.    He  had  lost  his  first  wife  m  the  popular  commotion,  as  before  related 

Dionysius,  sensible  that  nothing  establishes  a  throne  more  effectually  than 
the  prospect  of  a  successor  who  may  enter  into  the  same  designs,  have  the 
same  interests,  pursue  the  same  plan,  and  observe  the  same  maxims  of  govern- 
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ment,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  present  tranquillity  of  his  affairs  to  contract 
a  double  marriage,  in  order  to  have  a  successor,  to  whom  he  migfit  transfer  the 
sovereignty,  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  and  dangers  to  acquire. 

The  people  of  Rhegium,  to  whom  Dionysius  had  first  applied,  having  called 
a  counsel  to  take  his  demand  into  consideration,  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  con- 
tract any  alliance  with  a  tyrant ;  and  for  their  final  answer  returned,  that  they 
had  only  the  hangman's  daughter  to  give  him.  The  raillery  went  home  and 
cut  deep.   -We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  dear  that  city  paid  for  their  jest 

The  Locrians,  to  whom  Dionysius  sent  the  same  ambassadors,  did  not  shovr 
themselves  so  difficult  and  delicate,  but  sent  him  Doris  for  a  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens.  He  caused  her  to  be  brought 
from  Locris  in  a  galley  with  five  benches  of  oars,  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, and  glittering  on  all  sides  with  gold  and  silver.  He  married,  at  the 
same  time,  Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  the  most  considerable  and 
powerful  of  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  sister  of  Dion,  of  whom  much  will  be 
said  hereafter  She  was  brought  to  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
white  horses,  which  was  then  a  singular  mark  of  distinction.  The  nuptials  of 
both  were  celebrated  the  same  day  with  universal  rejoicings  throughout  the 
whole  city,  and  was  attended  with  feasts  and  presents  of  incredible  magnificence. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  manners  and  universal  custom  of  the  western  nations, 
from  all  antiquity,  that  he  espoused  two  wives  at  once  ;  taking  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  the  liberty  assumed  by  tyrants  of  setting  themselves  above 
all  laws. 

Dionysius  seemed  to  have  an  equal  affection  for  the  two  wives,  without  giving 
the  preference  to  either,  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  and  discord.  The 
people  of  Syracuse  reported,  that  he  preferred  his  own  country-woman  to  the 
stranger ;  but  the  latter  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  her  husband  the  first  son, 
which  supported  him  not  a  little  against  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Syra- 
cusans.  Aristomache  was  a  long  time  without  any  symptoms  of  child-bearing  ; 
though  Dionysius  desired  so.earnestly  to  have  issue  by  her,  that  he  put  the 
mother  of  his  Locrian  wife  to  death,  accusing  her  of  hindering  Aristomache 
from  conceiving  by  witchcraft. 

Aristomache's  brother  was  the  celebrated  Dion,  in  great  estimation  with 
Dionysius.  He  was  at  first  obliged  for  his  credit  to  his  sister's  favour;  but 
after  distinguishing  his  great  capacity  in  many  instances,  his  own  merit  made 
him  much  beloved  and  regarded  by  the  tyrant.  Among  other  marks  of  con- 
fidence, which  Dionysius  bestowed  on  him,  he  ordered  his  treasurers  to  supply 
him,  without  further  orders,  with  whatever  money  he  should  demand,  provided 
they  informed  him  the  same  day  they  paid  it. 

Dion  had  naturally  a  great  and  most  noble  soul.  A  happy  accident  had  con- 
duced to  inspire  and  confirm  in  him  the  most  elevated  sentiments.  It  was  a 
kind  of  chance,  or  rather,  as  Plutarch  says,  a  peculiar  providence,  which  at  a 
distance  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Syracusan  liberty,  that  brought  Plato,  the 
most  celebrated  of  philosophers,  to  Syracuse.  Dion  became  his  friend  and 
disciple,  and  made  great  improvements  from  his  lessons  :  for  though  brought 
up  in  a  luxurious  and  voluptuous  court,  where  the  supreme  good  was  made  to 
consist  in  pleasure  and  magnificence,  he  had  no  sooner  heard  the  precepts  of 
his  new  master,  and  imbibed  a  taste  of  the  philosophy  that  inculcates  virtue, 
tfean  his  soul  was  inflamed  with  t*ne  love  of  it.  Plato,  in  one  of  his  letters 
gives  this  glorious  testimony  of  him,  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  young  man, 
upon  whom  his  discourses  made  so  great  an  impression,  or  who  had  conceived 
his  principles  with  so  much  ardour  and  vivacity. 

As  Dion  was  young  and  unexperienced,  observing  the  facility  with  which 
Phto  had  changed  his  taste  and  inclinations,  he  imagined,  with  great  simplicity, 
that  the  same  reasons  would  have  the  same  effects  upon  the  mind  of  Dionysius ; 
and  from  that  opinion  could  not  rest  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  tyrant  to 
hear  and  converse  with  him.  Dionysius  consented  :  but  the  lust  of  tyrannic 
powei  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  ip  hi*  heart  to  be  eradicated  from  it.     It  was 
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like  an  indelible  dye,  that  had  penetrated  his  inmost  soul,  from  whence  ii  ^vai 
impossible  ever  to  efface  it.* 

Though  the  stay  of  Plato  at  the  court  njade  no  alteration  in  Dionysius,  he 
persevered  in  giving  Dion  the  same  instances  of  his  esteem  and  confidence, 
and  even  to  support,  v^ithout  taking  offence,  the  freedom  with  which  he  spoke 
to  him.  Dionysius,  ridiculing  one  day  the  government  of  Gelon,  formerly  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  saving,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  that  he  had  been  the  "  laugh 
ing  stock"!  of  Sicily,  the  whole  court  expressed  great  admiration,  and  look 
great  pains  in  praising  the  quaintness  and  delicacy  of  the  conceit,  insipid  and 
Sat  as  It  was,  as  puns  and  quibbles  generally  are.  Dion  took  it  in  a  serious 
sense,  and  was  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  talk 
in  that  mannner  of  a  prince,  whose  wise  and  equitable  conduct  had  oeen  an 
excellent  model  of  government,  and  given  the  Syracusans  a  favourable  opinion 
of  monarchial  power.  *'  You  reign,"  added  he,  "  and  have  been  trusted,  foi 
Gelon's  sake  ;  but  for  your  sake  no  man  will  ever  be  trusted  after  you." 
It  wlis  very  extraordinary  for  a  tyrant  to  suffer  himself  to  be  talked  to  in  such 
a  manner  with  impunity  J 

SECTION   III. — DIONYSIUS   DECLARES  WAR   AGAINST   THE   CARTHAGINIANS. 
^  VARIOUS    SUCCESS   OF   IT. 

Dionysius  seeing  that  his  great  preparations  were  complete,  and  that  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  publicly  opened  his  design  to  the  Syracu- 
sans, in  order  to  interest  them  the  more  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
told  them  that  it  was  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  represented  that  people 
as  the  perpetual  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  those 
who  inhabited  Sicily ;  that  the  plague,  which  lately  wasted  Carthage,  had 
presented  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  ;  that 
the  people  in  subjection  to  so  cruel  a  power,  waited  only  the  signal  to  declare 
against  it ;  that  it  would  be  much  for  the  glory  of  Syracuse  to  reinstate  in  their 
liberty  the  Grecian  cities  which  had  so  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  bar 
barians  ;  that  in  declaring  war  at  present  against  the  Carthaginians,  they  only 
preceded  them  in  doing  so  for  some  time  ;  since,  as  soon  as  they  had  retrieved 
their  losses,  they  would  not  fail  to  attack  Syracuse  with  all  their  forces. 

The  assembly  were  unanimously  of  the  same  opinion.  The  ancient  and 
natural  hatred  of  the  barbarians;  their  anger  against  them  for  havij|g  given 
Syracuse  a  master;  and  the  hope  that  with  arms  in  their  hands, they  might 
find  some  occasion  of  recovering  their  liberty,  united  them  in  their  suffrages. 
The  war  was  resolved  on  without  any  opposition,  and  began  that  very  instant. 
There  were  as  well  in  the  city  as  the  port,  a  great  number  of  Carthaginians, 
who,  upon  the  faith  ol  treaties,  and  under  the  peace,  exercised  traffic,  and 
thought  themselves  in  security.  The  populace,  by  authority  of  Dionysius, 
upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  ran  to  their  houses  and  ships,  plundered 
their  goods,  and  carried  off  their  effects.  They  met  with  the  same  treal 
ment  throughout  Sicily  ;  to  which  murders  and  massacres  were  added,  by  way 
of  reprisal  for  the  many  murders  committed  by  the  barbarians  on  those  they 
conquered,  and  to  show  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  if  they  continued  to 
make  war  with  the  same  inhumanity. 

After  this  bloody  execution,  Dionysius  sent  a  letter  by  a  herald  to  Carthage, 
in  which  he  signified  that  the  Syracusans  declared  war  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, if  they  did  not  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  all  the  Grecian  cities  held 
by  them  in  Sicily.  The  reading  of  this  letter  at  first  in  the  senate,  and  after 
wards  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  occasioned  an  uncommon  alarm,  as  the 
pestilence  had  reduced  the  city  to  a  deplorable  condition.  However,  they 
were  not  dismayed,  but  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.     They  raised  troops 
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0vt    Sfovraj  fTi  5si    tcjv  xJ^i'tov  avTi\a)if  avEcr^a'   Xo'/ov      P'ut    in  Moral,  p.  779. 
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nrith  the  utmost  diligence ;  and  Imilcar  set  out  immediately  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily. 

Dionysius  on  his  side  lost  no  time,  and  took  the  field  with  his  army,  which 
daily  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new  troops,  who  came  to  join  hinc  from  all 
parts.  It  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  galleys,  and  five  hundred  barks  laden  with  pro- 
visions, and  machines  of  war.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of 
Mo:'ya,  a  fortified  town  under  the  Carthaginians  near  mount  Eryx,  in  a  little 
island  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  continent,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  small  neck  of  land,  which  the  besieged  immediately  cut  off, 
to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  on  that  side. 

Dionysius,  having  left  the  care  of  the  siege  to  Leptinus,  who  commanded 
the  fleet,  went  with  his  land  forces  to  attack  the  places  in  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians.     Terrified  by  the  approach  of  so  numerous  an  army,  they  al' 
surrendered  except  five,  which  were  Ancyra,  Solos  or  Panormus,  Palermo,  So 
gesta,  and  Entalla,  the  last  two  of  which  places  he  besieged. 

Imilcar,  however,  to  make  a  diversion,  detached  ten  galleys  of  his  fleet, 
with  orders  to  attack  and  surprise  in  the  night  all  the  vessels  which  remained 
in  the  port  of  Syracuse.  The  commander  of  this  expedition  entered  the  pon 
according  to  his  orders  without  resistance,  and  after  having  sunk  a  great  part 
of  the  vessels  which  he  found  there,  retired  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
his  enterprise. 

Dionysius,  after  having  wasted  the  enemy's  country,  returned,  and  sat  down 
with  his  whole  army  before  Motya  ;  and  having  employed  a  great  number  of 
hands  in  making  dams  and  moles,  he  repaired  the  neck  of  land,  and  brought 
his  engines  to  work  on  that  side.  The  place  was  attacked  and  defended  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  After  the  besiegers  had  passed  the  breach,  and  entered 
the  city,  the  besieged  persisted  a  great  while  in  defending  themselves  with  in- 
credible valour  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  and  drive  them  from  house 
to  house.  The  soldiers,  enraged  at  so  obstinate  a  defence,  put  all  before  them 
to  the  sword  ;  regarding  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  and  sparing  none  ex 
cept  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temples.  The  town  was  abandoned  to 
the  discretion  of  the  soldiers  ;  Dionysius  being  pleased  with  an  occasion  of 
attaching  the  troops  to  his  service  by  the  allurement  and  hope  of  gain. 

The  Carthaginians  made  an  extraordinary  effort  the  next  year,  and  raised 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse.  The  fleet 
under  Mago's  command  consisted  of  four  hundred  galleys,  and  upwards  of  six 
hundred  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  engines  of  war.  Imilcar  had  given 
the  captains  of  the  fleet  his  orders  sealed  up,  which  were  not  to  be  opened  till 
they  were  out  at  sea.  He  had  taken  this  precaution,  that  his  designs  might  be 
kept  secret,  and  to  prevent  spies  from  sending  advices  of  them  to  Sicily.  The 
rendezvous  was  at  Palermo  ;  where  the  fleet  arrived  Avithout  much  loss  in  their 
passage.  Imilcar  took  Eryx  by  treachery,  and  soon  after  reduced  Motya  to 
surrender.  Messina  seemed  to  him  a  place  of  importance  ;  because  it  might 
favour  the  landing  of  troops  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  interrupt  the  passage 
of  those  who  should  come  from  Peloponnesus.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  de- 
fence, it  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  some  time  after  he  entirely  demolished  it. 

Dionysius  seeing  his  forces  extremely  inferioi  to  tha  enemy,  retired  to  Sy 
racuse.  Almost  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  hated  him  from jthe  beginning, 
and  were  only  reconciled  to  him  in  appearance,  and  out  of  fear,  took  this  oc- 
casion to  quit  his  party,  and  to  join  the  Carthaginians.  The  tyrant  levied 
new  troops,  and  gave  the  slaves  their  liberty,  that  they  might  serve  on  bf>ard 
the  fleet.  His  army  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand 
horse,  and  his  l.eet  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  galleys.  With  these  forces  he 
took  the  field,  and  removed  about  eighteen  leagues  from  Syracuse.  Imilcai 
advanced  continually  with  his  land  army,  followed  by  his  fleet,  which  kept 
near  the  coast.  When  he  arrived  at  Naxos,  he  could  not  continue  his  march 
JDon  the  sea  side,  and  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  circuit  round  mount  jEtna  ; 
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which  by  a  new  eruption  had  set  the  country  about  it  on  nre,  and  covered  it 
with  ashes.  He  ordered  his  fleet  to  wait  his  coming  ur.*  at  Catana.  Diony- 
sius,  apprised  of  this,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  attacking  it,  while 
separate  ^rom  the  land  forces,  and  while  his  own,  drawn  up  in  battle  upon  the 
shore,  might  be  of  service  to  animate  and  support  his  fleet.  The  scheme  was 
wisely  concerted,  but  the  success  not  answerable  to  it.  Leptinus,  bis  admiral, 
havmg  advanced  inconsiderately  with  thirty  galleys,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
»>f  Dionysius,  who  had  particularly  recommended  to  him  not  to  divide  his 
iorces,  at  first  sunk  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  ;  but  upon  being  surrounded  by 
a  greater  number,  was  forced  to  fly.  His  whole  fleet  followed  his  example,  and 
was  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Carthaginians.  Mago  detached  boats  full  of  sol' 
vlier^,  with  orders  to  kill  all  who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swim 
ming  to  shore.  The  land  army,  drawn  up  there,  saw  them  perish  niserably, 
without  being  able  to  give  them  any  assistance.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Sicilian?  was  very  great ;  more  than  one  hundred  galleys  being  either  taken 
or  sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  men  perishing  either  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit. 

The  Sicilians,  who  w^ere  afraid  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Syracuse,  where 
they  could  not  fail  of  being  besieged  very  soon,  solicited  Dionysius  to  lead 
them  against  Imilcar,  whom  so  bold  an  enterprise  might  disconcert ;  besides 
which,  they  should  find  his  troops  fatigued  with  their  long  and  hasty  march. 
The  proposal  pleased  him  at  first ;  but  upon  reflecting,  that  Mago,  with  the 
victorious  fleet,  might,  notwithstanding,  advance  and  take  Syracuse,  he  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  return  thither  which  caused  him  the  loss  of  many  of  his 
troops,  who  deserted  in  aumbers  on  all  sides.  Imilcar,  after  a  march  of  two 
days,  arrived  at  Catana,  where  he  halted  some  days  to  refresh  his  army,  and 
refit  his  fleet,  which  had  suffered  exceedingly  in  a  violent  storm. 

He  then  marched  to  Syracuse,  and  made  his  fleet  enter  the  port  in  triumph. 
More  than  two  hundred  galleys,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  their  victory,  made 
a  noble  appearance  as  they  advanced  ;  the  crews  forming  a  kind  of  concert  by 
the  uniform  and  regular  order  they  observed  in  the  motion  of  their  oars.  They 
were  followed  by  a  great  number  of  smaller  barks  ;  so  that  the  port,  althoagti 
very  large,  was  scarcely  capable  of  containing  them  ;  the  whole  sea  being  in 
a  manner  covered  with  sails.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  side  appeared 
the  land  army,  consisting  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse.  Imilcar  pitched  his  tent  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  army  en- 
camped around,  at  somewhat  more  than  half  a  league's  distance  from  the  city. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  the  consternation  and  alarm  which  such  a  prospect  must 
have  given  the  Syracusans.  The  Carthaginian  general  advanced  with  his  troops 
to  the  walls  to  offer  the  city  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  upon  the 
two  remaining  ports*  by  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  galleys.  As  he  saw  no 
motion  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  he  retired  contented,  for  that  time,  with 
the  enemj^'s  confessing  their  inequality.  For  thirty  days  together  he  laid 
waste  the  country,  cutting  down  all  the  trees,  and  destroying  all  before  him. 
He  then  made  himself  master  of  the  suburb  called  Achradina,  and  plundered 
the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  Foreseeing  that  the  siege  would  be  of 
long  duration,  he  intrenched  his  camp,  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  after 
having  demolished  for  that  purpose  all  the  tombs,  and  among  others  that  of 
Gelon  and  his  wife  Demarate,  which  was  a  monument  of  great  magnificence. 
He  built  three  forts  at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  the  first  at  Pemmyra ; 
the  second  towards  the  middle  of  the  port ;  the  third  near  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, for  the  security  of  his  magazines  of  corn  and  wine.  He  sent  also  a  great 
number  of  small  vessels  to  Sardinia  and  Africa  to  fetch  provisions.! 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Polj'^xenus,  whom  his  brother-in-law  Dionysius  had 
despatched  before  into  Italy  and  Greece  for  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain,  and 
brought  with  him  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  commanded  by  Pharacides  the  Lace* 
daemonian.     This  reinforcement  came  in  very  good  time,  and  gave  the  Syra- 

*  The  liUle  fort,  and  that  of  Tro    his.  f  Diod.  p  a3o— 2WL 
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cusans  new  spirit.  Upon  seeing  a  bark  laden  with  provisions  for  the  enemy ^ 
they  detached  five  galleys  and  took  it.  The  Carthaginians  gave  them  chasf 
with  forty  sail,  to  which  they  advanced  with  their  whole  fleet ;  and  in  the  bat 
tie  carried  the  admiral's  galley,  damaged  many  others,  took  twenty-four,  pur- 
sued the  rest  to  the  place  where  their  whole  neet  rode,  and  offered  them  bat- 
tle a  second  time,  whfch  the  Carthaginians,  discouraged  by  the  check  they 
had  received,  were  afraid  to  accept. 

The  Syracusans,  emboldened  by  so  unexpected  a  victory,  returned  to  the 
city  with  the  galleys  they  had  taken,  and  entered  it  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  Ani- 
mated by  this  success,  which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  their  valour,  (for  Dio- 
nysius  was  then  absent  with  a  small  detachment  of  the  fleet  to  procure  provi- 
sions, attended  by  Leptinus,)  they  encouraged  each  other ;  and  seeing  they 
did  not  want  arms,  they  reproached  themselves  with  cowardice,  ardently  ex- 
claiming, that  the  time  was  come  for  throwing  off  the  shameful  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  resuming  their  ancient  liberty. 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  these  discourses,  dispersed  in  small  parties, 
the  tyrant  arrived,  and  having  summoned  an  assembly,  he  congratulated  the 
Syracusans  upon  their  late  victory,  and  promised  in  a  short  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  enemy.  He  was  about  to  dismiss 
the  assembly,  when  Theodorus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens,  a 
person  of  sense  and  valour,  took  upon  him  to  speak,  and  to  declare  boldly  for 
liberty.  "  We  are  told,"  said  he,  "  of  restoring  peace,  terminating  the  war,  and 
of  being  delivered  from  the  enemy.  What  signifies  such  language  from  Diony- 
sius  ?  Can  we  have  peace  in  the  wretched  state  of  slavery  imposed  upon  us  "^ 
Have  we  any  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  enemy  who  subverts  our 
liberty,  or  a  war  more  cruel  than  that  which  he  has  made  upon  us  for  so  many 
years  ?  Let  Imilcar  conquer,  while  he  contents  himself  with  laying  a  tribute  upon 
us,  and  leaves  us  the  exercise  of  our  laws  !  The  tyrant  that  enslaves  us,  knows 
no  other  but  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  his  ambition!  The  temples  of  the  gods, 
robbed  by  his  sacrilegious  hands,  our  goods  made  a  prey,  and  our  lands  aban- 
doned to  his  instruments,  our  persons  daily  exposed  to  the  most  shameful  and 
cruel  treatment,  the  blood  of  so  many  citizens  shed  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  be- 
fore our  eyes  :  these  are  the  fruits  of  his  reign,  and  the  peace  which  ne  ob- 
tains for  us!  Was  it  for  the  support  of  our  liberties  he  built  yon  citadel,  that 
he  has  enclosed  it  with  such  strong  walls  and  high  towers,  and  has  called  in  for 
his  guard  that  tribe  of  strangers  and  barbarians  who  insult  us  with  impunity  ? 
How  long,  Syracusans !  shall  we  suffer  such  indignities,  more  insupportable 
(o  the  brave  and  generous  than  death  itself?  Bold  and  intrepid  abroad  against 
the  enemy,  shall  we  always  tremble  like  cowards  in  the  presence  of  a  tyrant  ? 
Providence,  which  has  again  put  arms  into  our  hands,  directs  us  in  the  use  of 
them  !  Sparta,  and  the  other  cities  in  our  alliance,  who  hold  it  their  glory  to 
be  free  and  independent,  would  deem  us  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  name  if  we 
had  any  other  sentiments.  Let  us  show  that  we  do  not  degenerate  from  our 
ancestor^'.  If  Dionysius  consents  to  retire  from  among  us,  let  us  open  him  our 
gates,  an.l  let  him  take  along  with  him  whatever  he  pleases  :  but  if  he  per- 
sists in  tyranny,  let  him  experience  what  effects  the  love  of  liberty  has  upon 
the  brave  a.nd  resolute. 

After  this  speech,  all  the  Syracusans,  in  suspense  between  hope  and  fear, 
looked  earnestly  upon  their  allies,  and  particularly  upon  the  Spartans.  Pha- 
racides,  who  commanded  their  fleet,  rose  up  to  speak.  It  was  expected  that 
a  citizen  of  Sparta  would  declare  in  favour  of  liberty  :  but  he  did  quite  the 
reverse  ;  and  told  them,  that  his  republic  had  sent  him  to  the  aid  of  the  Sy- 
racusans and  Dionysius,  and  not  to  make  war  upon  Dionysius,  or  to  subvert 
his  authority.  This  answer  confounded  the  Syracusans  ;  and  the  tyrant's 
guard  arriving  at  the  same  time,  the  assembly  broke  up.  Dionysius  perceiv- 
ing more  than  ever  what  he  had  to  fear,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people,  and  to  attacn  the  citizens  to  his  interests  ;  making 
presents  to  some,  inviting  others  to  eat  with  him,  and  affecting  upon  r;!!  orr^, 
sions  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  familiarity. 
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It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Polyxenus,  brotber-in-lau  to  Dio 
nysius,  who  had  married  his  sister  Thesta,  having  without  doubt  declared 
against  him  in  this  conspiracy,  fled  from  Sicily  for  the  preservation  of  his  life, 
and  to  avoid  falling-  into  the  tyrant's  hands.  Dionysius  sent  for  his  sister,  and 
reproached  her  very  bitterly  for  not  apprising  him  of  her  husband's  intended 
flight,  as  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  She  replied,  without  expressing-  thf 
least  surprise  or  fear,  "  have  I  then  appeared  so  bad  a  wife  to  you,  and  of 
so  mean  a  soul,  as  to  have  abandoned  my  husband  in  his  flight,  and  not  to  have 
desired  to  share  in  his  dangers  and  misfortunes  ?  No!  1  knew  nothing  of  it, 
or  I  should  have  been  much  happier  in  being  called  the  wife  of  Polyxenus  the 
exile,  in  all  places,  than  to  be  called  in  Syracuse,  the  sister  of  the  tyrant." 
Dionysius  could  not  but  admire  an  answer  so  full  of  spirit  and  generosity  ;  and 
the  Syracusans  in  general  w^ere  so  charmed  with  her  virtue,  that  after  the  ty- 
ranny was  suppressed,  the  same  honours,  equipage,  and  train  of  a  queen, 
which  she  had  before  enjoyed,  were  continued  to  her  during  her  life  ;  and  af- 
ter her  death  the  whole  people  attended  her  body  to  the  tomb,  and  honoured 
her  funeral  with  an  extraordinary  appearance.* 

On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  affairs  began  suddenly  to  take  a  new  face. 
They  had  committed  an  irretrievable  error  in  not  attacking  Syracuse  upon  their 
arrival,  and  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  which  the  sight 
of  a  fleet  and  army,  equally  formidaole  had  occasioned.  The  plague,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  sent  from  heaven  for  the  plundering  of  tem- 
ples and  demolishing  of  tombs,  had  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their  army  in 
a  short  time.  I  have  described  the  extraordinary  symptoms  of  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Carthaginians.  To  add  to  that  misfortune,  the  Syracusans,  being 
informed  of  their  unhappy  condition,  attacked  them  in  the  night  by  sea  and 
land.  The  surprise,  terror,  and  even  haste  they  were  in,  to  put  themselves 
into  a  posture  of  defence,  threw  them  into  new  difficulty  and  confusion.  They 
knew  not  on  which  side  to  send  relief,  all  being  equally  in  danger.  Many  oil 
their  vessels  were  sunk,  and  others  almost  entirely  disabled,  and  a  much  great-' 
er  number  destroyed  by  fire.  The  old  men,  women,  and  children,  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  walls,  to  be  witnesses  of  that  scene  of  horror,  and  lifted  up  their 
hands  towards  heaven,  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  signal  a  protection 
of  their  city.  The  slaughter  within  and  without  the  camp,  and  on  board  the 
vessels,  was  great  and  dreadful,  and  ended  only  with  the  day. 

Imilcar,  reduced  to  despair,  offered  Dionysius  secretly  three  hundred  ta 
lents  for  permission  to  retire  in  the  night  with  the  remains  of  his  army  and 
fleet.  The  tyrant,  who  was  not  displeased  wMth  leaving  the  Carthaginians 
some  resource,  to  keep  his  subjects  in  continual  awe,  gave  his  consent  ;  but 
only  for  the  citizens  of  Carthage,  Upon  which  Imilcar  set  out  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  only  forty  ships,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  troops  behind.  The 
Corinthians,  discovering  from  the  noise  and  motion  of  the  galleys,  that  Imil- 
car was  making  his  escape,  sent  to  inform  Dionysius  of  his  night,  who  af- 
fected ignorance  of  it,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  pursue  him  :  but  as  these 
orders  were  slowly  executed,  they  followed  the  enemy  themselves,  and  sunk 
several  vessels  of  their  rear-guard. 

Dionysius  then  marched  ou<  with  his  troops  ;  but  before  their  arrival,  the 
Sicilians  in  the  Carthaginian  service  had  retired  to  their  several  countries. 
Having  first  posted  his  troops  in  the  passes,  he  advanced  directly  to  the  ene- 
my's camp,  though  it  was  not  quite  day.  The  barbarians,  who  saw  them- 
selves cruelly  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  Imilcar  and  the  Sicilians,  lost 
courage  and  fled.  Some  of  them  were  taken  by  the  troops  in  the  passes  ; 
others  laid  down  their  arms,  and  asked  for  quarter.  Only  the  Iberians  drew 
up,  and  sent  a  herald  to  capitulate  with  Pionysius,  who  incorporated  them  in 
to  his  guards.     The  rest  were  all  made  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Carthagir'ans,  which  shows,  says  the  histririan, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  that  humiliation  succeeils  pride,  and  that  those  who  aiY»  too 
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much  puffed  up  with  power  and  success,  are  soon  obliged  to  confess  their 
weakness  and  vanity.  These  haughty  victors,  masters  of  almost  all  Sicily, 
who  looked  upon  Syracuse  as  already  their  own,  and  who  entered  at  first 
triumphant  into  the  great  port,  insulting  the  citizens,  were  now  reduced  to  fly 
shamefully  under  the  covert  of  the  night,  dragging  away  with  them  the  sad 
ruins  and  miserable  remains  of  their  fleet  and  army,  and  trembling  for  the 
fate  of  their  native  country.  Imilcar,  who  had  neither  regarded  the  sacred 
refuge  of  temples,  nor  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  tombs,  after  having  left  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  unburied  in  the  enemy's  country,  returned  to 
perish  miserably  at  Carthage,  avenging  upon  himself  by  his  death,  the  con- 
tempt which  he  had  expressed  for  gods  and  men. 

Dionysius,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  strangers  in  his  service,  removed  ten 
thousand  of  them,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  rewarding  their  merit,  gave  them 
the  city  of  Leontium,  which  was  in  reality  very  commodiously  situated,  and 
an  advantageous  settlement.  He  confided  the  guard  of  his  person  to  other 
foreigners,  and  the  slaves  whom  he  had  made  free.  He  made  several  attempts 
upon  places  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countiy,  especially  against 
Rhegium.*  The  people  of  Italy,  seeing  themselves  in  danger,  entered  into  a 
powerful  alliance  to  put  a  stop  to  his  conquests.  The  success  was  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides. 

About  this  time,  the  Gauls,  who  some  months  before  had  burned  Rome,  sent 
deputies  to  Dionysius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy, to  make  an  alliance  with 
him.  The  advices  he  had  received  of  the  great  preparations  making  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  war,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Sicily. t 

The  Carthaginians  having  set  on  foot  a  numerous  army  under  the  conduct 
of  Mago,  made  new  efforts  against  Syracuse,  but  with  no  better  success  tnan 
the  former.     They  terminated  in  an  accommodation  with  Dionysius. 

lie  again  attacked  Rhegium,  and  at  first  received  no  inconsiderable  check. 
But  having  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  in  which  he  took 
more  than  ten  thousand  prisoners,  he  dismissed  them  all  without  ransom,  contrary 
to  their  expectation  ;  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  Italians  from  the  interests  of 
Rhegium,  and  of  dissolving  a  powerful  league,  which  might  have  defeated  his 
designs.  Having  by  this  action  of  favour  and  generosity  acquired  the  good 
opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  from  enemies  made  them  his 
friends  and  allies,  he  returned  against  Rhegium.  He  was  extremely  incensed 
against  that  city  on  account  of  their  refusing  to  give  him  one  of  their  citizens 
in  marriage,  and  the  insolent  answer  with  which  that  refusal  was  attended. 
The  besieged,  finding  themselves  incapable  of  resisting  so  numerous  an  army 
as  that  of  Dionysius,  and  expecting  no  quarter  if  the  city  should  be  taken  by 
assault,  began  to  talk  of  capitulating  ;  to  which  he  hearkened  not  unwillingly 
He  made  them  pay  three  hundred  talents,  deliver  up  all  their  vessels,  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  and  put  one  hundred  hostages  into  his  hands  ;  after  which 
he  raised  the  siege.  It  was  not  out  of  favour  and  clemency  that  he  acted  in 
this  manner,  but  to  make  their  destruction  sure,  after  having  first  reduced 
their  power.;}: 

Accordingly,  the  next  year,  under  the  false  pretext,  and  with  the  reproach  M 
their  having  violated  the  treaty,  he  besieged  them  again  with  all  his  forcc-3, 
first  sending  back  their  hostages.  Both  parties  acted  with  the  utmost  vigoi.r. 
The  desire  of  revenge  on  one  side,  and  the  fear  of  the  greatest  cruelties  on  the 
ther,  animated  the  troops.  Those  of  the  city  were  commanded  by  Phyto,  a 
t>rave  and  intrepid  man,  whom  the  danger  of  his  country  rendered  more  co'j- 
:'ageous.  He  made  frequent  and  destructive  sallies.  In  one  of  them,  Dionv- 
iius  received  a  wound  from  which  he  recovered  with  great  ditficulty.  Tl^.e 
siege  went  on  slowly,  and  had  already  continued  eleven  months,  when  a  cruel 
famine  reduced  the  city  to  the  last  extremities.  A  measure  of  wheat,  of  about 
3ix  bushels,  was  sold  for  five  minae.     After  having  consumed  all  their  horses 
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and  beasts  of  carriage,  they  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  with  Irathef 
and  hides,  which  they  boiled  ;  and  at  last  to  feed  upon  the  grass  of  the  fields 
like  beasts  ;  a  resource  of  which  Dionysius  soon  deprived  them,  by  making  his 
horse  eat  up  all  the  herbage  around  the  city.  Necessity  at  length  reduced 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  and  Dionysius  entered  the  place,  which  he 
found  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Those  who  survived  were  rather  skeletons 
than  men.  He  took  about  six  thousand  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Syracuse. 
Such  as  could  pay  one  minae  he  dismissed,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves.      * 

Dionysius  let  the  whole  weight  of  his  resentment  and  revenge  fall  upon  Phy- 
to.  He  began  with  ordering  his  son  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  next  day 
he  ordered  the  father  to  be  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  the  highest  of  his  en- 
gines, for  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  army,  and  in  that  condition  he  sent  to  lell 
him  that  his  son  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  "  Then  he  is  happier  than  ne 
by  a  day,"  replied  that  unfortunate  parent.  He  afterwards  caused  him  to  be 
led  through  the  whole  city,  to  be  scourged  with  rods,  and  to  suffer  a  thousj.nd 
other  indignities,  while  a  herald  proclaimed  "  that  the  perfidious  traitor  was 
treated  in  that  manner,  for  having  inspired  the  people  of  Rhegium  with  rebel- 
lion." "  Say  rather,"  answered  that  generous  defender  of  his  country's  liberty 
"  that  a  faithful  citizen  is  so  used,  for  having  refused  to  sacrifice  his  country 
to  a  tyrant."  Such  an  object  and  such  a  discourse  drew  tears  from  all  eyes, 
and  even  from  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius.  He  was  afraid  that  his  prisoner 
would  be  taken  from  him  before  he  had  satiated  his  revenge,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  directly. 

SECTION    IV. — VIOLENT    PASSION  OF  DIONYSIUS  FOK  POETRY.      HIS  DEATH  AND 

BAD    QUALITIES. 

At  an  interval  which  the  success  against  Rhegium  had  left,  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  glory,  and  prided  himself  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  his  genius,  sent  his  brother  Thearides  to  Olympia,  to  dispute  in  his 
name  the  prizes  of  the  chariot-race  and  poet^}^* 

The  circumstance  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat,  and  which  regards  the  taste, 
or  rather  passion  of  Dionysius  for  poetry  and  polite  learning,  being  one  of  his 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  having  besides  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  it- 
self, makes  it  requisite,  for  a  right  understanding  of  it,  to  distinguish  wherein 
this  taste  of  his  is  either  laudable  or  worthy  of  blame. 

I  shall  say  much  upon  the  tyrant's  general  character,  with  whose  vices  of 
ambition  and  tyranny  many  great  qualities  were  united,  which  ought  not  to  be 
disguised  or  misrepresented  ;  the  veracity  of  histoiy  requiring,  that  justice 
should  be  done  even  to  the  most  wicked,  when  they  are  not  so  in  eveiy  re- 
spect. We  have  seen  several  things  in  his  character  that  certainly  deserve 
praise  ;  I  mean  in  regard  to  his  manners  and  behaviour ;  the  mildness  with 
which  he  suffered  the  freedom  of  young  Dion  ;  the  admiration  he  expressed  of 
the  bold  and  generous  answer  of  his  sister  Thesta  upon  account  of  her  hus- 
band's flight  ;  his  gracious  and  insinuating  deportment  upon  several  other  oc- 
casions to  the  Syracusans  ;  the  familiarity  of  his  discourse  with  the  meanest 
citizens,  and  even  workmen  ,  the  equality  he  observed  between  his  two  wives, 
and  his  kindness  and  respect  for  them  :  all  which  imply  that  Dionysius  had 
more  equity,  moderation,  affability,  and  generosity,  than  is  commonly  as-  ;ribed 
\o  him.  He  is  not  such  a  tyrant  as  Phalaris,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  Ca  igula, 
Nero,  or  Caracalla. 

But,  to  return  to  tlie  taste  of  Dionysius  for  poetry.  In  his  intervals  of  lei- 
sure, he  indulged  in  the  conversation  of  persons  of  wit,  and  in  the  study  of  arts 
and  sciences.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  versifying,  and  employed  himself 
in  the  composition  of  poems,  especially  of  tragedies.  Thus  far  this  passion  of 
his  m^y  oe  excused,  having  something  undoubtedly  laudable  in  it ;  I  mean  in 
the  taste  for  polite  learning,  the  esteem  he  expressed  for  learned  men,  his  iii- 
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clination  to  do  them  kindnesses,  and  the  application  of  h.s  leisure  horns  Wns 
it  not  hetter  to  employ  them  in  the  exercise  cf  his  wit,  and  the  cultivation  of 
science,  than  in  feasting,  dancing,  theatrical  amusements,  gaming,  frivolous 
company,  and  other  pleasures  still  more  pernicious,  as  Dionysius  the  younger 
wisely  remarked  when  at  Corinth.  Philip  of  Macedon  being  at  table  with 
him,  spoke  of  the  odes  and  tragedies  which  his  father  had  left  behind  him 
with  an  air  of  raillery  and  contempt,  and  seemed  to  be  under  some  difficulty 
to  comprehend  at  what  time  of  his  life  he  had  leisure  for  such  compositions  ; 
Dionysius  smartly  replied,  "  The  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed  1  Why,  he 
composed  them  at  those  hours  which  you  and  I,  and  many  others,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  pass  in  drinking  and  other  diversions."* 

Julius  Caesar,  and  the  emperor  Augustus,  applied  themselves  to  poetry,  and 
composed  tragedies.  LucuUus  intended  to  have  written  the  memoirs  of  his 
military  actions  in  verse.  The  comedies  of  Terence  wereattribued  to  Lelius 
and  Scipio,  both  great  captains,  especially  the  latter ;  and  that  report  v»as  so 
far  from  lessening  their  reputation  at  Rome,  that  it  added  to  the  general  esteem 
for  them.f 

These  relaxations  of  Fnind  therefore  were  not  censurable  in  their  own  nature  ; 
this  taste  for  poetry  was  rather  laudable,  if  kept  within  due  bounds  ;  but 
Dionysius  was  ridiculous  for  pretending  to  excel  all  others  in  it.  He  could 
not  endur-j  either  a  superior  or  competitor  in  any  thing.  From  being  in  the 
sole  possession  of  supreme  authority,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  imagine 
his  wit  ot  the  same  rank  with  his  power  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  in  every  thing  a 
tyrant.  His  immoderate  estimation  of  his  own  merit,  flowed  in  some  measure 
from  the  overbearing  turn  of  mind  which  empire  and  command  had  given 
him.  The  continual  applauses  of  a  court,  and  the  flatteries  of  those  who  knew 
how  to  recommend  themselves  by  his  darling  foible,  were  another  source  of 
this  vain  conceit.  What  is  there,  indeed,  that  a  great  man,  a  minister,  or  a 
prince,  who  is  continually  receiving  such  incense,  will  not  think  himself  ca- 
pable of  ?t  It  is  well  known  that  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  affairs,  not  only  composed  dram.atic  poems,  but  prided  himself  on  his 
excellency  that  way  ;  and  what  is  more,  his  jealousy  in  that  point  rose  so  higli 
as  to  use  his  authority  by  way  of  criticism  upon  the  compositions  of  those,  to 
whom  the  public,  a  just  and  incorruptible  judge  in  the  question,  had  given 
the  preference  against  him. 

Dionysius  did  not  reflect,  that  there  are  things,  in  which,  though  estimable 
in  themselves,  and  honourable  in  private  persons,  it  does  not  become  a  prince 
to  desire  to  excel.  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  Philip  of  Macedon's  expres- 
sion to  his  son,  upon  his  having  shown  too  much  skill  in  music  at  a  public 
entertainment  :  '*  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  he,  "  to  sing  so  well  ?"  It 
was  acting  inconsistency  with  the  dignity  of  his  character.  If  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  when  they  wrote  tragedies,  had  desired  to  equal  or  excel  Sophocles, 
it  had  not  only  been  ridiculous,  but  a  reproach  to  them.  And  the  reason  is. 
because  a  prince,  being  obliged  by  an  essential  and  indispensable  duty  to 
apply  himself  incessantly  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  having  a  multi- 
plicity of  various  business  always  recurring  to  him,  can  make  no  other  use  of 
iUe  sciences  than  to  divert  him,  at  such  short  intervals  as  will  not  admit  any 
gjoat  progress  in  them, nor  a  hope  of  excelling  those  who  employ  themselvea 
in  no  other  -ludy.  Hence,  when  the  public  sees  a  prince  affect  the  first  rank 
in  this  kinl  of  merit,  it  may  justly  conclude,  that  he  neglects  his  more  im- 
portant duties,  and  he  owes  to  his  people's  happiness,  to  give  himself  up  t« 
an  empioynient  which  wastes  his  time  and  application  of  mind  ineffectually. 

We  must  however  do  Dionysjus  the  justice  to  own,  that  he  never  was  re- 
pronchabl  !  Tur  letting  poetry  interfere  to  the  prej-udice  of  his  great  affairs.  07 
tha*.  It  ma  i;^  him  less  active  and  diligent  on  any  important  occasion. 
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I  have  already  said,  that  this  piince  in  an  interval  of  peace,  had  sent  his 
brother  Thearides  toC'lympia,  to  dispute  the  prize  of  poetry  and  the  chariot- 
race  in  his  name.  When  he  arrived  in  the  assembly,  the  beauty  as  well  as 
number  of  his  chariots,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  pavilion,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  attracted  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the  spectators 
The  ear  was  no  less  charmed  when  the  poems  of  Dionysius  were  read.  He 
had  chosen  expressly  for  the  occasion,  readers,  called  faylwd.i  with  sonorous, 
musical  voices,  who  might  be  heard  far  and  distinctly,  and  who  knew  how  to 
give  a  just  emphasis  and  measure  to  the  verses  which  they  repeated.  At 
first  this  had  a  very  happy  effect,  and  the  whole  audience  were  deceived  by 
the  art  and  sweetness  of  the  pronunciation.  But  that  was  soon  at  an  end,  and 
the  mind  not  long  amused  by  the  ears.  The  verses  then  appeared  in  all  their 
ridicule.  The  audience  were  ashamed  of  having  applauded  them  ;  and  their 
praise  was  turned  into  laughter,  scorn,  and  insult.  To  express  their  contempt 
and  indignation,  they  tore  the  rich  pavilion  of  Dionysius  in  pieces.  Lycias, 
the  celebrated  orator,  who  had  come  to  the  Olympic  games  to  dispute  the 
prize  of  eloquence,  which  he  had  carried  several  times  before,  undertook  to 
prove,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  Greece,  the  friend  and  as- 
serter  of  liberty,  to  admit  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  games,  an 
impious  tyrant  who  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  subjecting  all  Greece  to  his 
power.  Dionysius  was  not  then  affronted  in  that  manner,  but  the  event  proved 
almost  equally  disgraceful  to  him.  His  chariots  having  entered  the  lists,  were 
all  of  them  carried  out  of  the  course  by  a  headlong  impetuosity,  or  dashed  in 
pieces  against  one  another  And  to  complete  the  misfortune,  the  galley,  \''hich 
carried  the  persons  whom  Diorwsius  had  sent  to  the  games,  met  with  a  violent 
storm,  and  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  without  great  difficulty.  When  the 
pilots  arrived  there,  out  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  tyrant,  they  reported 
throughout  the  city,  that  it  w^as  his  vile  poems,  which  had  occasioned  so  many 
miscarriages  to  the  readers,  racers,  and  even  the  ship  itself.  This  bad  success 
did  not  at  all  discourage  Dionysius,  nor  make  him  abate  any  thing  in  his  high 
opinion  of  his  poetic  talent.  The  flatterers,  who  abounded  in  his  court,  did 
not  fail  to  insinuate,  that  such  injurious  treatment  of  his  poems  could  proceed 
only  from  envy,  which  always  fastens  upon  what  is  most  excellent  ;  and  that 
sooner  or  later  the  invidious  themselves  would  be  constrained  by  demonstration 
to  do  justice  to  his  merit,  and  acknowledge  his  superiority  to  all  other  poets.* 

The  extravagance  of  Dionysius  in  that  respect  was  inconceivable.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  captain  ;  but  he  fancied  himself 
a  much  better  poet,  and  believed  that  his  verses  were  a  far  greater  honour  to 
him  than  all  his  victories.  To  attempt  to  undeceive  him  in  an  opinion  so  fa 
vourable  to  himself,  had  been  an  ill  way  of  making  court  to  him  ;  so  that  all 
the  learned  men  and  poets,  who  eat  at  his  table  in  great  numbers,  seemed  to 
be  in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration,  whenever  he  read  them  his  poems.  Never, 
according  to  them,  was  there  any  thing  to  be  compared  with  them  ;  all  was 
great,  all  noble  in  his  poetry  ;  ?.ll  was  majestic,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 
all  divine. t 

Philoxenus  was  the  only  one  among  them,  who  did  not  run  with  the  stream 
into  excessive  praise  and  flattery.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reputation,  and  ex- 
celled in  dithyrambic  poetry.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  Fontaine 
has  applied  admirably.  Being  at  table  with  Dionysius,  and  seeing  a  very 
small  fish  set  before  him,  and  a  large  one  before  the  l^ing,  he  laid  his  ear  close 
to  the  little  fish.  He  was  asked  the  meaning  of  that  pleasantly  :  "  I  was  in- 
quiring," said  he,  "  about  some  affairs  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Nereus  ; 
hut  this  young  native  of  the  floods  can  give  me  no  information  ;  yours  is  elder, 
and  without  doubt  knows  something  ofthe  matter." 

Dionysius  having  read  one  day  some  of  his  verses  to  Philoxenuf^,  and  having 
pressed  him  to  give  his  opinicn  of  them,  he  answered  with  entire  freedom,  and 
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told  him  plainly  his  real  sentiments.  Dionysius,  who  was  net  accustomed  to 
such  language,  was  extremely  offended  ;  and  ascribing  his  boldness  to  envy, 
gave  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  mines,  the  common  jail  being  so  called.  The 
whole  court  were  afflicted  upon  this  account,  and  solicited  for  the  generous  pri- 
soner, whose  release  they  obtained.  He  was  enlarged  the  next  day,  and  re- 
t-tored  to  favour. 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  day  by  Dionysius  for  the  same  guests,  which 
was  a  kind  of  ratification  of  the  pardon,  and  at  which  they  were  for  that  rea- 
son more  than  usually  gay  and  cheerful ;  after  they  had  plentifully  regaled  a 
great  while,  the  prince  did  not  fail  to  introduce  his  poems  into  the  conversa- 
tion, which  were  the  most  frequent  subject  of  it.  He  chose  some  passages, 
which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in  composing,  and  conceived  to  be 
masterpieces,  as  was  very  discernible  from  the  self-satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency he  expressed  while  they  were  read.  But  his  delight  could  not  be  per- 
fect without  the  approbation  of  Philoxenus,  upon  which  he  set  the  greater  va- 
lue, as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  be  so  profuse  of  it  as  the  rest.  What  had 
passed  the  evening  before  was  a  sufficient  lesson  for  the  poet.  When  Diony 
sius  asked  his  thoughts  of  the  verses,  Philoxenus  made  no  answer ;  but  turn- 
ing towards  the  guards,  who  always  stood  round  the  table,  he  said  in  a  serious, 
though  humorous  tone,  without  any  emotion,  "  Carry  me  back  to  the  mines.'' 
The  prince  took  all  the  force  and  spirit  of  that  ingenious  pleasantry,  without 
being  offended.  The 'sprightliness  of  the  conceit  atoned  for  its  freedom, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him 
excessively  angry.  He  only  laughed  at  it,  but  did  not  make  it  a  cause  of  quar- 
rel with  the  poet. 

He  did  not  manifes*  the  same  temper  upon  a  gross  jest  by  Antiphon,  which 
was  indeed  of  a  different  kind,  and  seemed  to  argue  a  violent  and  bloody  in- 
tention. The  prince  in  coriversation  asked,  which  was  the  best  kind  of  brass? 
After  the  company  had  given  their  opinions,  Antiphon  said,  "  that  was  the  bpst 
of  which  the  statues  of  HarnivXlius  and  Aristogiton  were  made.*  This  witty 
expression,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  cost  him  his  life.j 

The  friends  of  Philoxenus,  apprehending  that  his  too  great  liberty  mignt  be 
abo  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  represented  to  him  in  the  most  serious 
manner,  that  those  who  live  with  princes  must  speak  their  language  ;  that  they 
hcrte  to  hear  an)'  thing  not  agreeable  to  themselves  ;  that  whoever  does  not 
know  how  to  dissemble,  is  not  qualified  for  a  court ;  chat  the  favours  and  libe- 
ralities which  Dionysius  continually  bestowed  upon  then,  well  deserved  the 
return  of  complaisance  ;  that,  in  a  word,  with  his  blunt  freedom.,  and  plain 
truth,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  his^ fortune,  but  his  life.  Philoxenus 
told  them,  that  he  would  take  their  good  advice,  and  for  the  future  give  ?uch  a 
turn  to  his  answers,  as  should  satisfy  Dionysius  without  injuring  truth. 

According]}',  some  time  after,  Dionysius  having  read  a  piece  of  his  compos- 
ing upon  a  veiy  mournful  subject,  wherein  he  wished  to  move  compassion  and 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  addressed  himself  again  to  Philoxe 
nus,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  it.  Philoxenus  answered  him  by  one  word, 
OixToa,  which  in  the  Greek  language  has  two  different  significations.  In  one 
of  them  it  implies  mournful  moving  things,  such  as  inspire  sentiments  of  pity 
and  compassion  ;  in  the  other,  it  expresses  something  very  mean,  defective, 
pitiful,  and  miserable.  Dionysius,  who  was  fond  of  his  verses,  and  believed 
Ihat  every  body  must  have  the  same  good  opinion  of  them,  took  that  word  in 
the  favourable  construction,  and  was  extremely  satisfied  with  Philoxenus.  The 
rest  of  the  company  were  not  mistaken,  but  understood  it  in  the  right  sense 
though  without  explaining  themselves. 

Nothing  could  cure  his  folly  for  versification.  It  appears  from  DiodoruA 
Siculus,t  that  having  sent  his  poems  a  second  time  to  Olympia,  they  were 
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treated  with  the  same  ridicule  and  contempt  as  before.  That  news,  which 
could  net  iDe  kept  from  him,  threw  him  into  an  excess  of  melant.holy,  w^hich 
lie  could  never  get  over,  and  turned  soon  after  into  a  kind  of  madness  and 
frenzy.  He  complained  that  envy  and  jealousy,  the  certain  enemies  of  true 
merif,  were  always  at  war  with  him,  and  that  all  the  world  conspired  to  the 
ruin  of  his  reputation.  He  accused  his  best  friends  with  the  same  design; 
some  of  them  he  put  to  death,  and  others  he  banished  ;  among  whom  were 
Leptinus  his  brother  and  Philistus,  who  had  done  him  such  great  services,  and 
to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  his  power.  They  retired  to  Thurium  in  Italy,  from 
whence  rhey  were  recalled  some  tine  after,  and  reinstated  m  all  their  fortunes 
and  his  favour  ;  particularly  Leptinus,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Dionysius. 
To  remove  his  melancholy  for  the  ill  success  of  his  verses,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  some  employment,  with  which  his  wars  and  buildings  supplied  him. 
He  had  formed  a  design  of  establishing  powerful  colonies  in  the  part  oi  Italy 
situated  upon  the  Adriatic  sea,  opposite  to  Epirus  ;  in  order  that  his  fleet  might 
not  want  a  secure  retreat,  when  he  should  employ  his  torces  on  that  side  ;  and 
with  this  view  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  and  restored  Alcetes 
kino-  of  the  Molossians  to  his  throne.  His  principal  desi-^n  was  to  attack  Epi- 
rus'^ and  to  mane  himself  master  of  the  immense  treasures  which  had  been 
for  many  ages  amassing  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  Before  he  could  set  this 
project  on  foot,  which  required  great  preparations,  he^seemed  to  make  an  es- 
say of  his  genius  for  it,  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  though  ot  much  more 
easy  execution.  Having  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Tuscany,  under  the 
pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  he  plundered  a  very  rich  temple  in  the  suburbs 
of  Ao-A'llum,  a  city  of  that  country,  and  carried  away  a  sum  exceeding  one 
thousand  five  hundred  talents.  He  had  occasion  for  money  to  support  his  great 
expense  at  Syracuse,  as  well  in  fortifying  the  port,  and  to  make  it  capable  ot 
receiving  two  hundred  galleys,  as  to  enclose  the  whole  city  with  good  walls, 
erect  magnificent  temples,  and  build  a  place  of  exercise  upon  the  banks  of  the 

river  Anapus.*  ^   ,  .  .       ,/-..!••  ^-    ^ 

At  the  same  time  he  formed  the  design  of  driving  the  Carthaginians  entirely 
out  of  Sicily.  A  first  victory  which  he  gained  put  him  almost  in  a  condition 
to  accomplish  his  project  ;  but  the  loss  of  a  second  battle,  m  which  his  brother 
Leptinus  was  killed,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and  obliged  him  toenter  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up  several  towns  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  paid 
them  great  sums  of  money  to  reimburse  their  expenses  in  the  war.  An  attempt 
which  he  made  upon  them  some  years  after,  in  taking  advantage  of  the  desola- 
tion occasioned  by  the  plague  at  Carthage,  was  equally  unsuccessful. t 

Another  victory  of  a  very  different  kind,  though  not  less  desirable  to  him, 
made  him  amends,  or  at  least  comforted  him  for  the  ill-success  of  his  arms. 
He  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  his  to  be  represented  at  Athens  for  the  prize  in 
the  celebrated  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  was  declared  victor.  Such  a  victory  with 
the  Athenians,  who  were  the  best  judges  of  this  kind  of  literature,  seems  to 
argue  that  the  poetry  of  Dionysius  was  not  so  mean  and  pitiful,  and  that  it  is 
very  possible,  the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  for  every  thing  which  came  Irom  a 
tyrant,  had  a  great  share  in  the  contemptuous  sentence  passed  upon  his  poems 
in  the  Olympic  games.  However  that  may  be,  Dionysius  received  the  news 
with  inexpressible  transports  of  joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  made  to  the 
gods  the  temples  being  scarcely  capable  of  containing  the  concourse  ot  the 
people.  Nothing  was  seen  throughout  the  city,  but  feasting  and  rejoicing  ; 
Snd  Dionysius  regaled  all  his  friends  with  the  most  extraordinary  magnincence. 
Self-satisfied  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  described,  he  believed  himself  at  the 
summit  of  glory,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  table  with  a  gayety  and  ease,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  a  grace  and  dignity,  that  charmed  all  the  world.  He  in- 
vited his  guests  to  eat  and  drink  more  by  his  example  than  expressions,  ana 
carried  the  civilities  of  that  kind  to  such  an  excess  that  at  the  close  of  the  ban 
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quel  he  was  seized  with  violent  pains,  occasioned  by  an  indigestion,  of  which 
it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  consequences.* 

Dionysius  had  three  children  by  his  wife   Doris,  and  four  by  Aristomache 
two  of  which  were  daughters,  the  one  named  Sophrosyne,  the  other  Arete. 
Sophrosyne  was  married  to  his  eldest  son,  Dionysius  the  younger,  whom   he 
had  by  his  Locrian  wife,  and  Arete  espoused  her  brother  Theorides.     But  The- 
orides  dying  soon,  Dion  married  his  widow  Arete,  who  was  his  own  niece. f 

As  the  distemper  of  Dionysius  left  no  hopes  for  his  life,  Dion  took  upon  him 
to  discourse  to  him  upon  his  children  by  Aristomache,  who  were  at  the  s\me 
time  his  brothers-in-law  and  nephews,  and  to  insinuate  to  him,  that  it  was  just 
to  prefer  the  issue  of  his  Syracusan  wife  to  that  of  a  stranger.  But  the  physi- 
cians, desirous  of  making  their  court  to  young  Dionysius,  the  Locrian's  son, 
tor  whom  the  throne  was  intended,  did  not  give  him  time  to  alter  his  purpose  : 
for  Dionysius  having  demanded  a  medicine  that  would  make  him  sleep,  they 
gave  him  so  strong  a  dose,  as  quite  stupified  his  senses,  and  laid  him  in  a  sleep 
that  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years. 

He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  very  great  political  and  military  abilities,  and 
had  occasion  for  them  all  in  raising  himself  as  he  did  from  a  mean  condition 
10  so  high  a  rank.  After  having  held  the  sovereignty  thirty-eight  years,  he 
transmitted  it  peaceably  to  a  successor  of  his  own  issue  and  election  ;  and  had 
established  his  power  upon  such  solid  foundations,  that  his  son,  notwithstanding 
the  slenderness  of  his  capacity  for  governing,  retained  it  twelve  years  after  his 
death.  All  which  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a  great  fund  of  merit 
as  to  his  capacity.  But  what  qualities  could  cover  the  vices  which  rendered 
him  the  object  of  his  subjects'  abhorrence  ?  His  ambition  knew  neither  law 
nor  limitation  ;  his  avarice  spared  nothing,  not  even  the  most  sacred  places  ; 
his  cruelty  had  often  no  regard  to  the  affinity  of  blood  ;  and  his  open  and  pro- 
fessed impiety  only  acknowledged  the  Divinity  to  insult  him. 

In  his  return  to  Syracuse  with  a  very  favourable  wind,  from  plundering  the 
temple  of  Proserpine  at  Locris,  "  See,"  said  he  to  his  friends  with  a  smile  of 
contempt,  "  how  the  immortal  gods  favour  the  navigation  of  the  sacrilegious  !" 

Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
he  plundered  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  took  from  that  god  a  robe  of  solid 
gold,  which  ornament  Hiero  the  t^^rant  had  given  him  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Carthaginians.  He  even  jested  upon  that  occasion,  saying,  that  a  robe  of  gold 
was  much  too  heavy  in  summer,  and  too  cold  in  winter  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  one  of  wool  to  be  thrown  over  the  god's  shoulders  ;  adding,  that  such 
a  habit  would  be  commodious  in  all  seasons.]; 

At  another  time  he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of  ^sculapius  of  Epidaurus 
to  be  taken  off;  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  very  inconsistent  for  the  son 
to  have  a  beard,  when  the  father  had  none.§ 

He  caused  all  the  tables  of  silver  to  be  taken  out  of  the  temples  ;  and  as  there 
was  generally  inscribed  upon  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks, 
"  TO  THE  GOOD  GODS  ;"  he  would,  he  said,  take  the  benefit  of  their  goodness 

As  for  less  prizes,  such  as  cups,  and  crowns  of  gold,  which  the  statues  held 
in  their  hands,  he  carried  them  off'  without  any  ceremony  ;  saying,  it  was  not 
taking,  but  receiving  them  ;  and  that  it  was  idle  and  ridiculous  to  ask  the  gods 

Perpetually  for  good  things,  and  to  refuse  them,  w^hen  they  held  out  their 
ands  themselves  to  present  them  to  you.  These  spoils  were  carried  by  his 
order  to  the  market,  and  sold  at  public  sale  ;  and  when  he  had  got  the  money 
for  them,  he  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoever  had  in  their  cus- 
tody any  things  taken  out  of  sacred  places,  should  restore  them  entire  within 
a  limited  time  to  the  temples  from  whence  they  were  brought;  adding  in  this 
manner  to  his  impiety  to  the  gods,  injustice  to  man. 

The  amazing  precautions  which  Dionysius  thought  necessary  to  the  secuB^ 
of  his  life,  show  to  what  anxiety  and  apprehension  he  was  abandoned.     He 
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wore  under  his  robe  a  cuirass  of  brass.  He  never  harangued  the  people  Dut 
from  the  top  of  a  high  tower  ;  and  thought  proper  to  make  himself  invulne- 
rable by  being  inaccessible.  Not  daring  to  confide  in  any  of  his  friends  or 
relations,  his  guard  was  composed  of  slaves  and  strangers.  ^  He  went  abroad 
as  little  as  possible  ;  fear  obliging  him  to  condemn  himself  to  a  kind  of  im- 
prisonment.* These  extraordinary  precautions  were  used  without  doubt  only 
at  certain  intervals  of  his  reign,  when  frequent  conspiracies  against  him  had 
rendered  him  more  timid  and  suspicious  than  usual  ;  for  at  other  times  we 
have  seen  that  he  conversed  freely  enough  with  the  people,  and  was  accessi- 
ble even  to  familiarity.  In  those  dark  days  of  distrust  and  fear,  he  fancied 
that  he  saw  all  mankind  in  arms  against  him.  A  word  which  escaped  his 
barber,  who  boasted,  by  way  of  jest,  "  that  he  held  a  razor  at  the  tyrant's 
throat  every  week,"  cost  him  his  life.j  From  thenceforth,  in  order  not  to 
abandon  his  head  and  life  to  the  hands  of  a  barber,  he  made  his  daughters, 
though  very  young,  perform  that  despicable  office  ;  and  when  they  were  more 
advanced  in  years,  he  took  the  scissors  and  razors  from  them,  and  taught  them 
to  singe  off  his  beard  with  nut-shells.  He  was  at  last  reduced  to  do  himself 
that  office,  not  daring,  it  seems,  to  trust  even  his  own  daughters  any  longer.^; 
He  never  went  into  the  chamber  of  his  wives  at  night,  till  they  had  been  first 
searched  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection.  His  bed  was  surrounded 
with  a  very  broad  and  deep  trench,  with  a  small  draw-bridge  over  it  for  the 
entrance.  After  having  well  locked  and  bo'ted  the  doors  of  his  apartment, 
he  drew  up  the  bridge,  that  he  might  sleep  in  security.  Neither  his  brother, 
nor  even  his  sons,  could  be  admitted  into  his  chamber  without  first  changing 
their  clothes,  and  being  visited  by  the  guards.§  Is  passing  one's  days  in  such 
a  continual  circle  of  distrust  and  terror,  to  live,  to  reign  ? 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  possessed  of  riches,  and  surrounded  with 
pleasures  of  every  kind,  during  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years,  notwithstanding 
all  his  presents  and  profusion,  he  never  was  capable  of  makirig  a  single  friend. 
He  passed  his  life  with  none  but  trembling  slaves  and  sordid  flatterers,  and 
never  tasted  the  joy  of  loving,  or  of  being  beloved,  nor  the  charms  of  social 
truth  and  reciprocal  confidence.  This  he  owned  himself  upon  an  occasion 
not  unworthy  of  repetition.  ,        r         r.    , 

Damon  and  Pythias  had  both  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  and  were  united  to  each  other  in  the  strictest  ties  of  friend- 
ship, which  they  had  mutually  sworn  to  observe  with  inviolable  fidelity,  which 
was  put  to  a  severe  trial.  One  of  them  being  condemned  to  die  by  the  tyrant, 
petitioned  for  permission  to  make  a  journey  into  his  own  country,  to  settle  his 
affairs,  promising  to  return  at  a  fixed  time,  the  other  generously  offering  to  be 
his  security.  The  courtiers,  and  Dionysius  in  particular,  expected  with  im- 
patience the  event  of  so  delicate  and  extraordinary  an  adventure.  The  day 
fixed  for  his  return  drawing  nigh,  and  he  not  appearing,  every  body  began  to 
blame  the  rash  and  imprudent  zeal  of  his  friend,  who  had  bound  himself  in 
such  a  manner.  But  he,  far  from  expressing  any  fear  or  concern,  replied  with 
tranquillity  in  his  looks,  and  confidence  in  his  expressions,  that  he  was  as- 
sured his  friend  would  return,  as  he  accordingly  did  upon  the  day  and  hour 
agreed.  The  tyrant,  struck  with  admiration  at  so  uncommon  an  instance  ot 
fidelity,  and  softened  with  the  view  of  so  amiable  a  union,  granted  him  his  life, 
and  desired  to  be  admitted  as  a  third  person  into  their  friendship.!! 

He  expressed  with  equal  ingenuity,  on  another  occasion,  what  he  thought  of 
his  condition.  One  of  his  courtiers,  named  Damocles,  was  perpetually  extol- 
ling with  rapture  his  treasures,  grandeur,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  extent 
of  his  dominions,  the  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  and  the  universal  abundance 
of  all  good  things  and  enjoyments  in  his  possession  ;  always  repeating  that 
never  man  was  happier  than  Dionysius.  "Because  you  are  of  that  opinion, 
said  the  tyrant  to  him  one  day,  "  will  you  taste,  and  make  prool  ot  my  ieli- 
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:ity  in  person  ?'*  The  offer  was  accepted  with  joy.  Damocles  was  placed 
upon  a  golden  bed,  covered  with  carpets  of  inestimable  value.  The  side-boards 
were  loaded  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  The  most  beautiful  slaves  in 
the  most  splendid  habits  stood  around,  watching  the  least  signal  to  serve  him. 
The  most  exquisite  essences  and  perfumes  had  not  been  spared.  The  table 
was  spread  with  proportionate  magnificence.  Damocles  was  all  joy,  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  happiest  man  in  the  world ;  when  unfortunately, 
casting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  over  his  head  the  point  of  a  sword,  which  hung 
from  the  roof  by  a  single  horse-hair.  He  was  immediately  seized  with  a  cold 
sweat ;  every  thing  disappeared  in  an  instant ;  he  could  see  nothing  but  the 
sword,  nor  think  of  any  thing  but  his  danger.  In  the  height  of  his  fear  he  de- 
sired permission  to  retire,  and  declared  that  he  would  be  happy  no  longer :  a 
very  natural  image  of  the  life  of  a  tyrant.  And  yet  Dionysius  reigned,  as  I 
have  observed  before,  thirty-eight  years.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  tyrant  of  Syra 
cuse,  son  of  the  former  ;  and  that  of  Dion  his  near  relation. 

SECTION    I. DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER  SUCCEEDS    HIS    FATHER.       HE  INVITES 

PLATO    TO    HIS    COURT. 

Dionysius  the  elder  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons  of  his  own  name, 
commonly  called  Dionysius  the  younger.f  After  his  father's  funeral  had  been 
solemnized  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  he  assembled  the  people,  and  de- 
sired that  (hey  would  have  the  same  good  inclinations  for  him  as  they  had  mani- 
fested towards  his  father.  They  were  very  different  from  each  other  in  their 
character :  for  the  latter  was  as  peaceable  and  calm  in  his  disposition,  as  the 
former  was  active  and  enterprising  ;  which  would  have  been  no  disadvantage 
to  his  people,  had  that  mildness  and  moderation  been  the  effect  of  a  wise  and 
iudicious  understanding,  and  not  of  natural  sloth  and  indolence  of  temper.;]: 

It  was  surprising  to  see  Dionysius  the  younger  take  quiet  possession  of  the 
tyranny  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  of  a  right  of  inheritance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  passion  of  the  Syracusans  for  liberty,  which  could  not  but  revive  upon 
so  favourable  an  occasion,  and  the  weakness  of  a  young  prince  undistinguished 
by  his  merit,  and  void  of  experience.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  years,  of  the  el- 
der Dionysius,  who  had  applied  himself  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in  making 
his  subjects  taste  the  advantages  of  his  government,  had  in  some  measure  re- 
conciled them  to  the  tyranny  ;  especially  after  his  exploits  by  sea  and  land  had 
acquired  him  a  great  reputation,  and  infinitely  exalted  the  glory  of  the  Syra 
cusan  power,  which  he  had  found  means  to  render  formidable  to  Carthage  it 
self,  as  well  as  to  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Besides 
which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  should  they  attempt  a  change  in  the  government, 
th^:  sad  consequences  of  a  civil  war  might  deprive  them  of  all  those  advan- 
tages ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  gentle  and  humane  disposition  of  young  Dio- 
nysius gave  them  reason  to  entertain  the  most  favourable  hopes  for  the  future 
He  therefore  peaceably  ascended  his  father's  throne. § 

Dion,  the  bravest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  of  the  Syracusans,  bro 
t.hcr-in-law  of  Dionysius,  might  have  been  of  great  support  to  him,  had  he 
known  how  to  make  use  of  his  counsels.  In  the  first  assembly  held  by  Dio- 
nysius and  all  his  friends,  Dion  spoke  in  so  wise  a  manner  upon  what  was  ne- 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  (iuaest.  1.  v.  n.  61,  62.  t  A.  M.  3632.     Ant.  J.  C.  372.     Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  385 

J  Idem.  1.  xvl.  p.  410. 

5  The  history  of  England  presents  something  similar  to  this  in  the  famous  Cromwell,  who  died  in  hii 
bed  \v;th  as  mucli  tranquillity  as  the  Uest  uf  princes,  and  was  interred  with  the  same  honours  and  pomp  ai 
the  most  lawful  sovereign.  Richard  hi"!  son  succeeded  him  and  was  for  some  time  in  equal  authority 
♦ri'.h  his  father,  though  lie  bad  not  any  of  his  <::reat  qualities 
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ressary  and  expedient  in  tlie  present  conjuncture,  as  showed  that  the  rest  were 
like  infants  in  comparison  with  him,  and,  in  regard  to  a  just  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  were  no  more  than  despicable  slaves  of  the  tyranny,  solely 
employed  in  the  abject  endeavour  of  pleasing  the  prince.  But  what  surprised 
and  amazed  them  most  was,  that  Dion,  at  a  time  when  tbe  whole  court  v/ere 
struck  with  terror  at  the  prospect  of  the  storm  forming  on  the  side  of  Carthage, 
and  just  ready  to  break  upon  Sicily,  should  insist,  that  if  Dionysius  desired 
peace,  he  would  embark  immediately  for  Africa,  and  dispel  this  tempest  to  his 
satisfaction  ;  or  if  he  preferred  the  war,  that  he  would  himself  furnish  and 
maintain  fifty  galleys  of  three  benches,  completely  equipped  for  service.* 

Ljonysius  greatly  admiring  and  extolling  his  generous  magnanimity,  professed 
the  highest  gratitude  to  him  for  his  zeal  and  affection  ;.but  the  courtiers  who 
looked  upon  Dion's  magnificence  as  a  reproach  to  themselves,  and  his  great 
power  as  a  diminution  of  their  own,  took  immediate  occasion  from  thence  to 
calumniate  him,  and  spared  no  discourse  that  might  influence  the  young  prince 
against  him.  They  insinuated,  that  in  making  himself  strong  at  sea,  he  would 
open  his  way  to  the  tyranny ;  and  that  he  designed  to  transport  the  sovereignty 
on  board  his  vessels  to  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Aristomache. 

But  what  displeased  them  most  with  Dion,  was  his  manner  of  life,  which 
was  a  continual  reproach  to  theirs.  For  these  courtiers  having  presently  in- 
sinuated themselves,  and  got  the  ascendency  of  the  young  tyrant,  who  had  been 
wretchedly  educated,  thought  of  nothing  but  of  supplying  him  perpelually  with 
new  amusements,  keeping  him  always  employed  in  feasting,  abandoned  to  wo- 
men and  all  manner  of  shameful  pleasures.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
made  a  debauch  which  continued  for  three  months  ;  during  which  time,  his 
palaoe,  shut  against  all  persons  of  sense  and  reason,  was  crowded  with  drunk- 
ards, and  resounded  with  nothing  but  low  buffoonery,  obscene  jests,  lewd 
songs,  dances,  masquerades,  and  every  kind  of  gross  and  dissolute  extrava- 
gance. It  is  therefore  natural  to  believe,  that  nothing  could  be  more  offensive 
and  disgusting  to  them  than  the  presence  of  Dion,  who  indulged  in  none  of 
these  pleasures.  For  which  reason,  painting  his  virtues  in  such  of  the  colours 
ot  vice  as  were  most  likely  to  disguise  them,  they  found  means  to  calumniate 
him  with  the  prince,  and  to  make  his  gravity  pass  for  arrogance,  and  his  free- 
dom of  speech  for  insolence  and  sedition.  If  he  advanced  any  wise  counsel, 
they  treated  him  as  a  sour  pedagogue,  who  took  upon  him  to  obtrude  his  lec- 
tures, and  to  school  his  prince  without  being  asked  ;  and  if  he  refused  to  share 
in  the  debauch  with  the  rest,  they  called  him  a  misanthrope,  a  splenetic  melan- 
choly WTetch,  who  from  the  fantastic  height  of  virtue  looked  down  "with  con- 
tempt on  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  whom  he  set  himself  up  for  the  censor.j 

And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  naturally  something  austere  and 
rigid  in  his  manners  and  behaviour,  which  seemed  to  argue  a  haughtiness  of 
nature,  very  likely  to  disgust  a  young  prince,  nurtured  from  his  infancy  amid 
flatteries  and  submissions.  But  his  best  friends  and  those  who  were  most  nearly 
attached  to  him,  full  of  admiration  for  his  integrity,  fortitude,  and  nobleness 
of  sentiments,  represented  to  him,  that  for  a  statesman,  who  ought  to  know 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  different  dispositions  of  men,  and  to  apply  thena 
:o  his  purposes,  his  temper  was  too  harsh  and  forbidding.  Plato  afterwards 
took  pains  to  correct  that  defect  in  him,  by  making  him  intimate  with  a  phi- 
losopher of  a  gay  and  polite  turn  of  mind,  whose  conversation  was  very  proper 
to  inspire  him  with  more  easy  and  msinuating. manners.  He  observes  also 
upon  that  failing,  in  a  letter  to  him,  wherein  he  speaks  in  this  manner  :  "  con- 
sider, 1  beseech  you,  that  you  are  censured  with  being  deficient  in  point  of 
good  nature  and  affability  ;  and  be  fully  assured,  that  the  most  certain  means  to 
\he  success  of  affairs,  is  to  be  agreeable  to  the  persons  with  whom  we  have  to 
act.      A  haughty  deportment  keeps  people  at  a  distance,  and  obliges  a  man 

♦  Pliit.  in  Dion,  p   950,  961  Athe«.  1.  i.  p.  495. 
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to  pass  his  life  in  solitude."*  Notwithstanding;  this  defect  he  continued  to  be 
highly  considered  at  court ;  where  his  superior  abilities  and  transcendant 
merit  made  him  absolutely  necessary,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  stale  was 
threalened  with  great  danger  and  emergency. 

As  he  believed  that  all  the  vices  of  young  Dionysius  were  the  effect  of  h.s 
bad  education,  and  entire  ignorance  of  his  duty,  he  conceived  justly,  that  the 
best  remedy  would  be,  to  associate  him,  if  possible,  with  persons  of  wit  and 
sense,  whose  solid,  but  agreeable  conversation,  might  at  once  instruct  and  di- 
vert him,  for  the  prince  did  not  naturally  want  capability  and  genius. t 

The  sequel  will  show  that  Dionysius  the  younger  had  a  natural  propensity 
to  what  was  good  and  virtuous,  and  a  taste  and  capacity  for  arts  and  sciences. 
He  knew  how  to  set  a  value  upon  the  merits  and  talents  by  which  men  are 
distinguished.  He  delighted  in  conversing  with  persons  of  ability,  and  frono 
his  correspondence  with  them,  made  himself  capable  of  the  highest  improve- 
ments. He  went  so  far  as  to  familiarize  the  throne  with  the  sciences,  which 
of  themselves  have  little  or  no  access  to  it ;  and  by  rendering  them  in  a  man- 
ner his  favourites,  he  gave  them  courage  to  make  their  appearance  in  courts. 
His  protection  was  the  patent  of  nobility,  by  which  he  raised  them  to  honour 
and  distinction.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  joys  of  friendship.  In  private, 
be  was  a  good  parent,  relation,  and  master,  and  acquired  the  affection  of  all 
who  approached  him.  He  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  violence  or  cruelty, 
and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  thai  he  was  rather  a  tyrant  by  succession  and  in- 
heritance, than  by  temper  and  inclination. 

We  may  hence  conclude  that  he  might  have  made  a  very  tolerable  prince, 
(not  to  say  a  good  one,)  had  an  early  and  proper  care  been  taken  to  cultivate 
the  happy  disposition  which  he  brought  with  him  into  the  world.  But  his 
father,  to  whom  all  merit,  even  in  his  own  children,  gave  umbrage,  industri- 
ously suppressed  in  him  all  tendency  to  goodness,  and  every  noble  and  elevated 
sentiment,  by  a  base  and  obscure  education,  with  the  view  of  preventing  his 
attempting  any  thing  against  himself.  It  was  therefore  desirable  that  a  person 
of  Dion's  character  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  Dionysius,  or  rather,  that 
the  prince  should  be  impressed  with  a  desire  to  find  such  a  friend. 

This  was  what  Dion  laboured  at  with  wonderful  address.  He  often  talked 
to  him  of  Plato,  as  the  most  profound  and  illustrious  of  philosophers,  whose 
merit  he  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  all  he  knew.  He 
enlarged  upon  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  IK'^ 
amiableness  of  his  character,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  He  repre- 
sented him  particularly  as  the  man  of  the  world  most  capable  of  forming  him 
m  the  arts  of  governing,  upon  which  his  own  and  the  people's  happiness  de- 
pended. He  told  him,  that  his  subjects,  governed  for  the  future  with  lenity 
and  indulgence,  as  a  good  father  governs  his  family,  would  voluntarily  render 
that  obedience  to  his  moderation  and  justice,  which  force  and  violence  extorted 
from  them  against  their  will  ;  and  that  by  such  a  conduct  he  would,  from  a 
tyrant,  become  a  just  king,  to  whom  all  submission  would  be  paid  out  of 
affection  and  gratitude. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  these  discourses,  introduced  in  conversation  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  by  accident,  without  affectation,  or  the  appearance  of  any 
premeditated  design,  inflamed  the  young  prince  with  the  desire  of  knowing 
and  conversing  with  Plato.  He  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  importunate  ana 
obliging  manner  to  that  purpose ;  he  despatched  couriers  after  couriers  to 
hasten  his  voyage  ;  while  Plato,  who  apprehended  the  consequences,  and  had 
little  hopes  of  any  good  effect  from  it,  protracted  the  affair,  and  without  abso 
lutely  refusing,  sufficiently  intimated,  that  he  could  not  resolve  upon  it  without 
doing  violence  to  himself.     The  obstacles  and  difficulties  made  to  the  young 

*  'H5'  dj9a5;ia  ionHi'a  ^jvoijcr.  Plat.  Epist.  iv  — M.  Dacier  translates  these  vvorors,  «  pride  .s  ilwaji 
the  companion  of  solitade."  I  have  shown  wherein  thii  version  is  faultv. — Art  of  teaching  the  B.^Hes 
Lcttres.  Vol.  III.  p   505. 

t  Plut.  !Q  Dion.  p.  962.     Plat  Epist  vii.  2i!7.  Ji^ 
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prince's  request,  were  so  far  from  disgusting^  him,  that  they  only  served,  as  It 
commonly  happens,  to  inflame  his  desire.  The  Pythagorean  philosophers  of 
Grecia  Major  in  Italy  joined  their  entreaties  with  his  and  Dion's,  who,  on  hisi 
part,  redoubled  his  instances,  and  used  the  strongest  arguments  to  conquer 
Plato's  repugnance.  "  This  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the  concern  of  a  private  per 
ion,  but  of  a  powerful  prince,  whose  change  of  manners  will  have  the  same 
effect  throughout  his  whole  dominion,  with  the  extent  of  which  you  are  net 
unacquainted.  It  is  himself  who  makes  all  these  advances  ;  who  importunes 
and  solicits  you  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  employs  the  interest  of  all  your 
friends  to  that  purpose.  What  more  favourable  conjuncture  could  we  expect 
from  the  divine  providence,  than  that  which  offers  itself?  Are  you  not  afraid 
that  your  delays  will  give  the  flatterers  who  surround  the  young  prince,, the 
opportunity  of  draAving  him  over  to  themselves,  and  of  seducing  him  to  change 
his  resolution  ?  What  reproaches  would  you  not  make  yourself,  and  what  dis- 
honour would  it  not  be  to  philosophy,  should  it  ever  be  said,  that  Plato,  whose 
counsels  toDionysius  might  have  established  a  wise  and  equitable  government 
in  Sicily,  abai>doned  it  to  all  the  evils  of  tyranny,  rather  than  undergo  the  fa 
tigues  of  a  voyage,  or  from  I  know  not  what  other  imaginary  difficulties  ?" 

Plato  could  not  resist  solicitations  of  so  irwich  force.  Vanquished  by  the 
consideration  of  his  own  character,  and  to  obviate  the  reproach  of  his  being  a 
philosopher  in  words  only,  without  having  ever  show^n  himself  such  in  his  ac- 
tions, and  conscious  besides  of  the  great  advantages  which  Sicily  might  acquire 
from  his  voyage,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded.* 

The  flatterers  of  the  court  of  Dionysius,  terrified  with  the  resolution  he  had 
taken,  contrary  to  their  remonstrances,  and  fearing  the  presence  of  Plato,  the 
consequences  of  which  they  foresaw,  united  against  him  as  their  common  ene 
my.  They  rightly  judged,  that  if,  according  to  the  new  maxims  of  govern 
ment,  all  things  were  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  true  merit,  and  m 
favour  to  be  expected  from  the  prince  but  for  the  services  done  to  the  state^ 
they  had  nothing  farther  to  expect,  and  might  wait  their  whole  lives  at  court  tc 
no  manner  of  purpose.  They  therefore  spared  no  pains  to  render  Plato's  voy- 
age ineffectual,  though  they  w^ere  not  able  to  prevent  it.  They  prevailed  upor. 
Dionysius  to  recall  Philistus  from  banishment,  who  was  not  only  an  able  soldier, 
but  a  great  historian,  very  eloquent  and  learned,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  tyranny.  They  hoped  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  him  against  Plato  and  his 
philosophy.  Upon  his  being  banished  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  on  some  per- 
sonal discontent,  he  retired  into  the  city  of  Adria,  where  it  was  believed  he 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  writings.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Egj^pt  in 
twelve  Looks,  that  of  Sicily  in  eleven,  and  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  six  ;  all 
which  works  are  entirely  lost.f  Cicero  praises  him  much,  and  calls  him  Thu- 
cydides  the  Less,  "  pene  pusillus  Thucydides,"J:  to  signify  that  he  copied 
after  that  author  not  unhappily.  The  courtiers  at  the  same  time  made  com- 
plaints against  Dion  tc  Dionysius,  accusing  him  of  having  held  conferences  with 
Herodotus  and  Heraclides,  the  secret  enemies  of  that  prince,  upon  measures 
for  subverting  the  tyranny. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Plato  arrived  in  Sicily.  He  was  received 
with  infinite  caresses,  and  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and  respect.  Upon 
his  landing,  he  found  one  of  the  prince's  chariots,  equally  magnificent  in  iti? 
horses  and  ornaments,  waiting  for  him.  The  tyrant  offered  a  sacrifice,  as  if 
some  singular  instance  of  good  fortune  had  befallen  him  ;  nor  was  he  mistaken, 
for  a  wise  man,  who  is  capable  of  giving. a  prince  good  counsels,  is  a  treasure 
of  inestimable  value  to  a  whole  nation.  But  the  worth  of  such  a  person  is  rare- 
ly known,  and  more  rarely  applied  to  the  uses  which  might  be  made  of  it.§ 

'  •  Plut.  p.  962.  1    i)ioii.  I.  xiii.  p.22i. 

X  Hunf  (Thucydidem)  consecutus  est  Syracusius  Philistus,  qui  cum  Diunysii  tyranni  familiarissimus  es- 
•et,  olium  suum  consumpsitin  historia  scribcnda,  niaximeque  Thucvuidi^in  est,  sicut  mihi  videtur,  imitaUn. 
Cie.  de  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  57. 

'^•i.ij.is  I'.i*  cf.tM.   -vcti'us,  '.i-<>ris,  pme  pusillus  Thiicvdidrs.  — Id.  Ej)ist.  xui.  ad  Q,.  Fr»t.  i.li 
i   Plut.  ID  Dion.  p.  9C3. 
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Plato  found  the  most  happy  dispositions  imaginable  in  young  Dionysius,  who 
applied  himself  entirely  to  his  lessons  and  counsels.  But  as  he  had  improved  in- 
finitely from  the  precepts  and  example  of  Socrates  his  master,  the  mo^t  ca- 
pable of  all  the  pagan  world  in  forming  the  mind  for  a  right  taste  of  truth,  he 
took  care  to  adapt  himself  with  wonderful  address  to  the  young  tyrant's  hu- 
mour, avoiding  all  direct  attacks  upon  his  passions ;  taking  pains  to  acquire 
his  confidence  by  kind  and  insinuating  behaviour;  and  particularly  endeavour- 
ing to  render  virtue  amiable,  and  at  the  same  time  triumphant  over  vict 
tvhich  keeps  mankind  ir.  "s  chains  by  the  sole  force  of  allurement,  pleasures, 
and  voluptuousness. 

The  change  was  sudden  and  surprising.  The  young  prince,  who  had  aban- 
doned himself  till  then,  to  idleness,  pleasure,  and  luxury,  and  was  ignorant  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  character,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  dissolute  life, 
awaking  as  from  a  lethargic  sleep,  began  to  open  his  eyes,  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  bei  VI ty  of  virtue,  and  to  relish  the  refined  pleasure  of  conversation,  equal- 
ly solid  and  agreeable.  He  was  now  passionately  fond  of  learning  and  instruc- 
tion, as  he  had  once  been  averse  and  repugnant  to  them.  The  court,  which 
always  imitates  the  prince,  and  follows  his  inclinations  in  every  thing,  entered 
into  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  apartments  of  the  palace,  like  so  many 
schools  of  geometry,  were  full  of  the  dust  made  use  of  by  the  professors  of  that 
science  in  tracing  their  figures  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  of  every  kind  of  literature,  became  the  reigning  and  universal  taste. 

The  great  benefit  of  these  studies  in  regard  to  a  prince,  does  not  consist 
alone  in  storing  his  mind  with  an  infinity  of  the  most  curious,  useful,  and  often 
necessary  notions  of  things,  but  has  the  farther  advantage  of  abstracting  him- 
self from  idleness,  indolence,  and  the  frivolous  amusements  of  a  court ;  of  ha- 
bituating him  to  a  life  of  application  and  reflection;  cf  inspiring  him  with  a 
passion  to  inform  himself  in  the  duties  of  the  sovereignty,  and  to  know  the 
characters  of  such  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  reigning  ;  in  a  word,  of  making 
himself  capable  of  governing  the  state  in  his  own  person,  and  of  seeing  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  indeed  a  king;  but  what  the 
courtiers  and  flatterers  are  almost  always  unanimous  in  opposing. 

They  are  considerably  alarmed  by  a  word  that  escaped  Dionysius,  and 
showed  how  much  he  was  affected  with  the  discourses  he  had  heard  upon  the 
happmess  of  a  king,  regarded  with  tender  affection  by  his  people  as  their  com- 
mon father,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  abhor  and  de- 
test. Some  days  after  Plato's  arrival,  was  the  anniversary,  on  which  a  solemn 
^orifice  was  offered  in  the  palace  for  the  prince's  prosperity.  The  herald 
having  prayed  to  this  effect  according  to  custom,  *'that  it  would  please  the 
gods  to  support  the  tyranny,  and  preserve  the  tyrant ;"  Dionysius,  who  was 
not  far  from  him,  and  to  whom  these  terii>s  began  to  grow  odious,  called  out  to 
him  aloud,  "  will  you  not  give  over  cursing  me?"  Philistus  and  his  party  were 
infinitely  alarmed  at  that  expression,  and  judged  from  it,  that  time  and  habit 
must-give  Plato  an  irresistible  influence  over  Dionysius,  if  the  correspondence 
of  a  few  days  could  so  entirely  alter  his  disposition.  They  therefore  set  them- 
selves to  work  upon  new  and  more  effectual  stratagems  against  him. 

They  began  by  turning  the  retired  life  which  Dionysius  led  with  Plato,  and 
the  studies  in  which  he  employed  himself,  into  ridicule,  as  if  intended  to  make 
a  philosopher  or  him.  But  that  was  not  all ;  they  laboured  in  concert  to  ren- 
der the  zeal  of  Dion  and  Plato  suspected,  and  even  odious  to  him.  They  repre- 
sented them  as  impertinent  censors  and  imperious  pedagogues,  who  assumed 
an  authority  over  him,  which  neither  consisted  with  his  age  nor  rank.*  It  is 
no  wonder  that  a  young  prince  like  Dionysius,  who  with  the  most  excellent 
natural  parts,  and  amidst  the  best  examples,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
have  supported  himself,  should  at  length  give  way  to  such  artful  insinuation* 
in  a  courl  that  had  long  been  infected,  where  there  was  no  emulation  but  to 
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excel  in  vice   and  where  he  was  continually  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  flatterert 
incessantly  praising  and  admiring  him  in  every  thing.* 

But  the  principal  application  of  the  courtiers  was  to  decry  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Dion  himself,  not  separately,  nor  by  whispers,  but  altogether,  and 
in  p'lbjic.  They  talked  openly,  and  to  whoever  would  give  them  the  hearing, 
that  it  was  visible,  Dion  made  use  of  Plato's  eloquence  to  insinuate  and  enchant 
Dionysius,  \v\\h  a  design  to  draw  him  into  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  throne, 
that  he  might  take  possession  of  it  for  his  nephews,  the  children  of  Aristomache, 
and  establish  them  in  the  sovereignty.  They  added,  that  it  was  very  extraor- 
dinary and  afflicting,  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  formerly  invaded  Sicily  with 
great  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  had  all  perished  there  withf/ut  being 
able  to  take  Syracuse,  should  now  with  a  single  sophist  attain  their  point,  and 
subvert  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  by  persuading  him  to  dismiss  the  ten  thousand 
strangers  of  his  guards  ;  to  lay  aside  his  fleet  of  four  hundred  galleys,  which 
he  always  kept  in  readiness  for  service  ;  and  to  disband  his  ten  thousand  horse, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  foot ;  for  the  sake  of  going  to  find  in  the  academy, 
the  place  where  Plato  taught,  a  pretended  suprem.e  good,  not  explicable,  an(f 
to  make  himself  happy  in  imagination  by  the  study  of  geometry,  while  he  aban- 
doned to  D,ion  and  his  nephews  a  real  and  substantial  felicity,  consisting  in 
empire,  riches,  luxury  and  pleasure. 

SECTION  II. — BANISHMENT  OF  DION. 

The  courtiers,  intent  upon  making  the  best  use  of  every  favourable  moment, 
continually  besieged  the  young  prince,  and,  concealing  their  secret  motives 
under  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  service,  and  an  aflFected  moderation  in 
regard  to  Dion,  incessantly  advised  him  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  life  and  throne.  Such  repeated  discourses  soon  raised  in  the  mind 
of  Dionysius  the  most  violent  suspicions  of  Dion,  w^hich  presently  increased 
into  fierce  resentment,  and  broke  out  in  an  open  rupture.  Letters  were  pri- 
vately brought  to  Dionysius,  written  by  Dion  to  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors, 
wherein  he  tells  them,  "that  when  they  should  treat  of  peace  with  Dionysius 
he  would  advise  them  not  to  open  the  conferences  but  in  his  presence  ;  because 
he  would  assist  them  in  making  their  treaty  more  firm  and  lasting."  Dionysius 
read  these  letters  to  Philistus ;  and  having  concerted  with  him  what  measures 
to  take,  he  amused  Dion  with  the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation,  and  led  him 
ilone  to  the  sea-side  below  the  citadel,  where  he  showed  him  his  letters,  and 
accused  him  of  having  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians. Dion  v>'ould  have  justified  himself,  but  he  refused  to  hear  him,  and 
made  him  immediately  go  on  board  a  brigantine,  which  had  orders  to  carry 
iiim  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  there.  Dion  immediately  after  set 
sail  for  Peloponnesus,  j 

So  hard  and  unjust  a  treatment  could  not  fail  of  making  a  great  noise,  and 
the  whole  city  declared  against  it ;  especially  as  it  was  reported,  though  with- 
out foundation,  that  Plato  had  been  put  to  death. |  Dionysius,  who  appre- 
hended the  consequences,  took  pains  to  appease  the  public  discontent,  and  to 
obviate  complaints.  He  gave  Dion's  relations  two  vessels  to  transport  to  him, 
in  Peloponnesus,  his  riches  and  numerous  family  ;  for  he  had  the  equipage 
of  a  king.§ 

As  soon  as  Dion  was  gone,  Dionysius  made  Plato  change  his  lodging,  and 
brought  him  into  the  citadel ;  in  appearance  to  do  him  honour,  but  in  reality 
to  assure  himself  of  his  person,  and  prevent  him  from  going  to  join  Dion.  In 
bringing  Plato  near  to  him,  he  might  also  have  in  view  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  more  frequently  and  more  commodiously.  For,  charmed  with  the 
delights  of  his  conversation,  and  studious  of  pleasing  him  in  every  thing,  and 
to  merit  his  affection,  he  had  conceived  an  esteem,  or  rather  passion  for  hirn, 

*  Vix  artibui  honestis  pudor  retiaetur,  nedum  "ater  certimina  vitiorum  pudioitia,  aut  inodestia,  aut  quid 
c.atn  probi  moris  servaretnr. — Tacit.  Annal.     r'.  c  15. 
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vvbich  rose  even  to  jealousy,  but  a  jealousy  of  that  violence  that  could  suffer 
neither  companion  nor  rival.  He  was  for  engrossing  him  entirely  to  himself, 
for  reigning  solely  in  his  thoughts  and  affections,  and  for  being  the  only  object 
of  his  love  and  esteem  :  he  seemed  content  to  give  him  all  his  treasures  and 
authority,  provided  he  would  but  love  him  better  than  Dion,  and  not  pr^^fer  the 
latter's  friendship  to  his.  Plutarch  has  reason  to  call  this  passion  a  tyrannic 
affection.*  Plato  had  much  to  suffer  from  it ;  for  it  had  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  most  ardent  jealousy.  Sometimes  it  was  all  friendship,  caresses,  and  ond 
respect,  with  an  unbounded  effusion  of  heart,  and  an  endless  swell  of  tender 
sentiments  ;  sometimes  it  was  all  reproaches,  menaces,  fierce  passion,  and  wild 
emotion  ;  and  soon  after  it  sunk  into  repentance,  excuses,  tears,  and  humble 
entreaties  of  pardon  and  forgiveness.! 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out,  very  advantageously  for  Plato,  which  obliged 
Dionysius  to  restore  him  his  liberty,  and  send  him  home.  At  his  departure,  he 
would  have  laden  him  with  presents,  but  Plato  refused  them,  contenting  him- 
self with  his  promise  to  recall  Dion  the  tollowing  spring.  He  did  not  keep 
his  word,  and  only  sent  him  his  revenues,  desiring  Plato  in  his  letters  to  excuse 
his  breach  of  promise  at  the  time  specified,  and  to  impute  it  only  to  the  war. 
He  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  concluded,  Dion  should  return  ; 
upon  condition,  however,  that  he  should  continue  quiet,  and  not  intermeddle  in 
affairs,  nor  endeavour  to  lessen  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks. 

Plato,  in  his  return  to  Greece,  went  to  see  the  games  at  Olympia,  where  he 
happened  to  lodge  among  strangers  of  distinction.  He  ate  and  passed  whole 
days  with  them,  behaving  himself  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  without  ever 
mentioning  Socrates  or  the  academy,  or  making  himself  known  in  any  thing, 
except  that  his  name  was  Plato.  The  strangers  were  overjoyed  with  having 
met  with  so  kind  and  amiable  a  companion  ;  but  as  he  never  talked  of  any 
thing  out  of  common  conversation,  they  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  that  he 
was  the  philosopher  whose  reputation  was  so  universal.  When  the  games  were 
over,  they  went  with  him  to  Athens,  where  he  provided  them  with  lodgings 
They  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  they  desired  him  to  carry  them  to  see 
the  famous  philosopher  of  his  name,  who  had  been  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 
Plato  told  them,  smiling,  that  he  was  the  man  ;  upon  which  the  strangers,  sur- 
prised at  their  having  possessed  so  inestimable  a  treasure  without  knowing  it, 
were  much  displeased  with,  and  secretly  reproached  themselves  for  not  having 
•discerned  the  great  merit  of  the  man,  through  the  veil  of  simplicity  and  mo- 
desty which  he  had  thrown  oyer  it,  while  they  admired  him  the  more  upon  that 
account. 

The  time  Dion  passed  at  Athens  was  not  lost.  He  employed  it  chiefly  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had  a  great  taste,  and  which  was  become 
his  passion, +  He  knew,  however,  which  is  not  very  easy,  how  to  confine  it  within 
just  bounds,  and  never  gave  himself  up  to  it  at  the  expense  of  any  duty.§  It 
was  at  the  same  time  Plato  made  him  contract  a  particular  friendship  with  his 
nephew  Speusippus,  who,  uniting  the  easy  and  insinuating  manners  of  a  cour- 
tier with  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  knew  how  to  associate  mirth  and  innocent 
[  leasure  with  the  most  serious  affairs,  and  by  that  character,  very  rarely  found 
among  men  of  learning,  was  the  most  proper  of  all  men  to  soften  what  was  too 
rough  and  austere  in  the  temper  of  Dion. 

While  Dion  was  at  Athens,  it  fell  to  Plato's  turn  to  give  the  public  games, 
and  to  have  tragedies  performed  at  (he  feast  of  Bacchus,  which  was  usually 
attended  with  great  magnificence  and  expense,  from  an  extraordinary  emula- 
tion which  had  grown  into  fashion.     Dion  defrayed  the  whole  charge.     Plato, 

\  In  ainore  h as c  omnia  iasunt  vilia  ;  suspiciones,  inimicitia;,  injurias,  indutias,  bellum,  pax  rursum. --Tfl 
Tnt.  in  Eunuch. 
la  amore  hsc  sunt  mala,  bellum,  pax  rursum. — Horat. 
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who  was  studious  of  all  occasions  of  producing  him  to  the  public,  was  well 
pleased  to  resign  that  honour  to  him,  as  his  magnificence  might  make  him  still 
better  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Athenians. 

Dion  visited  ail  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  where  he  was  present  at  all  iheir 
feasts  and  assemblies,  and  conversed  with  the  most  excellent  wits,  and  the  most 
profound  statesmen.  He  was  not  distinguished  in  company  by  the  loftiness 
and  pride  too  common  in  persons  of  his  rank,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  unaf- 
fected, simple  and  modest  air;  and  especially  by  the  elevation  of  his  genius 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  reflections.  All  cities  pai^' 
him  the  highest  honours,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  declared  him  a  citizen  o{ 
Sparta,  without  regard  to  the  resentmpnt  of  Dicnysius,  though  he  actually  as 
sisled  them  at  that  time  with  a  powerful  supply  in  their  war  against  the  The 
bans.  So  many  marks  of  esteem  and  distinction  alarmed  the  tyrant's  jealousy. 
He  put  a  stop  to  the  remittance  of  Dion's  revenues,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
received  by  his  own  officers. 

After  Dionysius  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  Sicily, 
but  of  which  history  relates  no  circumstance,  he  was  afraid  that  his  treatment 
of  Plato  would  prejudice  the  philosophers  against  him,  and  make  him  pass  for 
their  enemy.  For  this  reason,  he  invited  the  most  learned  men  of  Italy  to  his 
court,  where  he  held  frequent  assemblies,  in  which,  out  of  a  foolish  ambition, 
he  endeavoured  to  excel  them  all  in  eloquence  and  profound  knowledge  ;  re- 
peating, without  application,  such  of  Plato's  discourses  as  he  retained.  But 
as  he  had  those  discourses  only  by  rote,  and  his  heart  had  never  been  rightly 
affected  with  them,  the  source  of  his  eloquence  was  soon  exhausted.  He  then 
perceived  what  he  had  lost,  by  not  having  made  a  better  use  of  that  treasure  of 
wisdom  once  in  his  possession,  and  under  his  own  roof,  and  by  not  having  heard  to 
their  full  extent,  the  admirable  lectures  of  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the  world  * 

As  in  tyrants  every  thing  is  violent  and  irregular,  Dionysius  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  excessive  desire  of  seeing  Plato  again,  and  used  all  means  for 
that  purpose.  He  prevailed  upon  Architas,  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophers, to  write  to  him,  that  he  might  return  with  all  manner  of  security  ;  and 
to  be  bound  for  the  performance  of  all  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to 
him.  They  deputed  Archidemus  to  Plato ;  and  Dionysius  sent  at  the  same 
time  two  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars,  with  several  of  his  friends  on  board, 
to  entreat  his  compliance.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  frankly  declared,  that  if  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Sicily* 
Dion  had  nothing  to  expect  from  him  ;  but  if  he  came,  that  he  might  entirely 
dispose  of  every  thing  in  his  power. 

Dion  received  several  letters  at  the  same  time  from  his  wife  and  sister,  who 
pressed  him  to  prevail  upon  Plato  to  make  the  voyage,  and  to  satisfy  the  im- 
patience of  Dionysius,  that  he  might  have  no  new  pretexts  against  him  upon 
that  account.  Whatever  repugnance  Plato  had  fo  it,  he  could  not  resist  the 
warm  solicitations  made  to  him,  and  determined  to  go  to  Sicily  for  the  third 
time,  at  seventy  years  of  age. 

His  arrival  gave  the  people  new  hopes,  who  flattered  themselves  that  his 
wisdom  would  at  length  overthrow  the  tyranny,  and  the  joy  of  Dionysius  was 
inexpressible.  He  appointed  the  apartment  of  ^he  gardens  for  his  lodging,  the 
most  honourable  in  the  palace,  and  had  so  much  confidence  in  him,  that  he 
suffered  his  access  to  him  at  all  hours,  without  being  searched,  a  favour  which 
was  not  granted  to  any  of  his  best  friends. 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Plato  was  for  entering  into  Dion's  affair, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  which  was  the  principal  motive  of  his  voy- 
age But  Dionysius  put  it  off  at  first ;  to  which  ensued  complaints  and  mur- 
murings,  though  not  outwardly  expressed  for  some  time.  The  tyrant  took  great 
care  to  conceal  hrs  sentiments  upon  that  head,  endeavouring  by  all  manner  of 
honours   and  by  ail  possible  regard  and  complacency,  to  abate  his  friendship 
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for  Dion.  Plato  dissembled  on  his  side  ;  and  though  extremely  shocked  at  so 
notorious  a  breach  of  faith,  he  kept  his  opinion  to  himself. 

While  they  were  upon  these  terms,  and  believed  that  nobody  penetrated 
their  secret,  Helicon  of  Cyzicum,  one  of  Plato's  particular  friends,  foretold, 
that  on  a  certain  day  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  vyhich,happenir^» 
exactly  at  the  hour  he  predicted,  so  much  surprised  and  astonished  Dionysiu? 
a  proof  that  he  was  no  great  philosopher,  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  talent. 
Aristippus,  jesting  upon  that  occasion,  said,  that  he  had  also  something  very  in- 
credible and  extraordinary  to  foretell.  Upon  being  pressed  to  explain  himself, 
"  I  prophesy,"  said  he,  "  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Dionysius  and  Plato 
who  seem  to  agree  so  well  with  each  other,  will  be  enemies." 

Dionysius  verified  this  prediction;  for,  being  weary  of  the  constraint  le  laid 
upon  himself,  he  ordered  all  Dion's  lands  and  effects  to  be  sold,  and  applied  the 
money  to  his  own-use.  At  the  same  time  he  made  Plato  quit  the  apartments 
in  the  garden,  and  gave  him  another  lodging  without  the  castle  in  the  midst  of 
his  guards,  who  had  long  hated  him,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  kill  him,  because  he  had  advised  Dionysius  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  to 
disband  them,  and  to  live  without  any  other  guard  than  the  love  of  his  people 
Plato  was  sensible  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  tyrant's  favour,  who  restrained 
the  fury  of  his  guard. 

Architas,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was  the  principal 
person  and  supreme  magistrate  of  Tarentum,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Plato's 
great  danger,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  with  a  galley  of  thirty  oars  to  demand 
him  from  Dionysius,  and  to  remind  him,  that  he  came  to  Syracuse  only  upon 
his  promise,  and  that  of  all  the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  who  had  engaged 
for  his  safety ;  that  therefore  he  could  not  retain  him  against  his  will,  nor  suffer 
any  insult  to  be  offered  to  his  person,  without  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  and 
absolutely  forfeiting  the  opinion  of  all  honest  men.  These  just  remonstrances 
awakened  a  sense  of  shame  in  the  tyrant,  who  at  last  permitted  Plato  to  return 
to  Greece. 

Philosophy  and  wisdom  abandoned  the  palace  with  him.  To  the  conversa- 
tions, as  agreeable  as  useful,  to  that  taste  and  passion  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
to  the  grave  and  judicious  reflections  of  a  profoundly  wise  politician,  idle  con- 
versation, frivolous  amusements,  and  a  stupid  indolence,  entirely  averse  from 
every  thing  serious  or  reasonable,  were  seen  to  succeed.  Gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, and  debauchery,  resumed  their  empire  at  the  court,  and  transformed  it  from 
the  school  of  virtue,  which  it  had  been  under  Plato,  into  the  real  stable  of  Circe.* 

SECTION    III. — DION  SETS  OUT  TO  DELIVER  SYRACUSE.       HIS  DEATH. 

When  Plato  had  quitted  Sicily,  Dionysius  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  married 
hifi  sister,  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  to  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends.  So  unworthy 
a  treatment,  was,  in  a  manner,  the  signal  of  the  war.  From  that  moment  Dion 
resolved  to  attack  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  and  to  revenge  himself  of  all  the 
wrongs  he  had  done  him.  Plato  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  him  change  his 
resolution  ;  but  finding  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  he  foretold  the  mistortunes 
he  was  about  to  occasion,  and  declared,  that  he  must  expect  neither  assistance 
nor  relief  from  him  ;  that  as  he  had  been  the  guest  and  companion  of  Dionysius, 
had  lodged  in  his  palace,  and  joined  in  the  same  sacrifices  with  him,  he  should 
never  forget  the  duties  of  hospitality;  and  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  wanting 
in  his  friendship  for  Dion,  that  he  would  continue  neuter,  always  ready  to  dis- 
charge the  offices  of  a  mediator  between  them,  though  he  should  oppose  their 
designs,  when  they  tended  to  the  destruction  of  each  other.j 

Whatever  motives  might  have  actuated  Plato,  this  was  the  opinion  which 
he  openly  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  Speusippus,  and  all  the  rest  of  Di- 
on's friends,  continually  exhorted  him  to  go  and  restore  the  liberty  of  Sicily, 
which  opened  its  arms  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  uttnosl 


*Plut.  in  Mor«il.  p   52.  t  A.  31.  3;  43.     A  at.  J    C  381.     Plu.  iD  Dioo.  p.  96d,  »» 
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joy.  This  was  indeed  the  disposition  of  Syracuse,  which  Speusippus,  during 
nis  residence  there  with  Plato,  had  sufficiently  experienced.  This  was  the  uni- 
versal cry  ;  while  they  importunedand  adjured  Dion  to  come  thither,  desiring 
him  not  to  be  in  any  anxiety  lor  the  want  of  ships  or  troops,  but  on'y  to  em- 
bark in  the  first  merchant-vessel  he  met  with,  and  lend  his  person  and,  name  to 
the  Syracusans  against  Dionysius. 

Dion  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  upon  taking  that  resolution,  which  in  one 
respect  cost  him  not  a  little.  From  the  time  that  Dionysius  had  obliged  him 
to  quit  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  his  banishment  the  most  agreeable 
life  it  was  possible  to  imagine,  for  a  person  who  like  him  had  contracted  a  taste 
for  the  delights  of  study.  He  enjoyed  in  peace  the  conversation  of  the  phi- 
losophers, and  was  present  at  their  disputations  ;  shining  in  a  manner  entirely 
peculiar  to  himself,  by  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment ;  going  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  see  and  converse  with  the  most 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  capacity,  and  to  correspond  with  the  ablest  politi- 
cians ;  leaving  every  where  the  marks  of  his  liberality  and  magnificence  ; 
equally  beloved  and  respected  by  all  that  knew  him  ;  and  receiving  wherever 
he  came,  the  highest  honours,  which  were  rendered  more  to  his  merit  than  his 
birth.  It  was  from  so  happy  a  life  that  he  withdrew  himself  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  which  implored  his  protection,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke 
of  a  tyranny  under  which  it  had  long  groaned. 

No  enterprise  perhaps  was  ever  formed  with  so  much  boldness,  or  conducted 
with  so  much  prudence.  Dion  began  to  raise  foreign  troops  privately  by  pro- 
per agents,  for  the  better  concealment  of  his  design.  A  great  number  of  con- 
siderable persons,  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  joined  with  him.  But  what 
is  very  surprising,  of  all  those  whom  the  tyrant  had  banished,  and  who  were 
not  less  than  a  thousand,  only  twenty-five  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition  ; 
so  much  had  fear  got  possession  of  them.  The  isle  of  Zacynthus  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  where  his  troops  assembled,  to  the  number  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred ;  but  all  of  them  of  tried  courage,  excellently  disciplined  and  robust,  of  a 
daring  and  experience  rarely  to  be  found  among  the  most  brave  and  warlike; 
and  in  fine,  highly  capable  of  animating  the  troops  which  Dion  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  in  Sicily,  and  of  setting  them  the  example  of  fighting  with  all  the 
valour  so  noble  an  enterprise  required. 

But  when  they  were  to  set  forward,  and  it  was  known  that  this  armament 
was  intended  against  Sicily  and  Dionysius,  for  till  then  it  had  not  been  declared, 
they  were  all  in  consternation,  and  repented  their  having  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise, which  they  could  not  but  conceive  as  the  effect  of  extreme  rashness  and 
folly,  that  in  the  last  despair  was  for  putting  every  thing  to  the  hazard.  Dion 
had  occasion  at  this  time  for  all  his  resolution  and  eloquence,  to  re-animate  the 
troops,  and  remove  their  fears.  But  after  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  with  an 
assured  though  modest  tone,  had  made  them  understand,  that  he  did  not  lead 
them  in  this  expedition  as  soldiers,  but  as  officers,  to  put  them  at  the  head  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  v/ho  had  beerKlong  prepared  for 
a  revolt,  their  dread  and  sadness  were  changed  into  shouts  of  joy,  and  they 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 

Dion  having  prepared  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  Apollo,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  completely  armed,  and  in  that  equipuge 
marched  in  procession  to  the  temple.  He  afterwards  gave  a  great  feast  to  the 
whole  company,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  the  libations  and  solemn  prayers 
had  been  made,  there  happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Dion,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  causes  of  such  appearances,  rp-assured  his  soldiers,  who 
were  at  first  in  some  terror  upon  that  account.  The  next  day  they  embarked 
on  board  two  trading  vessels,  which  were  followed  by  a  third  not  so  lai^e,  and 
by  two  barks  of  thirty  oars. 

Who  could  have  imagined,  says  a  historian,  that  a  man  with  two  merchant 
vessels,  should  ever  dare  to  attack  a  prince,  who  had  four  hundred  ships  of 
war,  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  witk  magazines  of 
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arms,  and  com  m  proportion,  and  treasures  sufficient  to  i)ay  and  maintain  iiiem , 
who,  besides  all  this,  was  in  possession  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest 
cities  then  in  the  world,  with  ports,  arsenals,  and  impregnable  citadels,  with 
the  additional  strength  and  support  of  a  great  number  of  potent  allies?*  The 
event  will  show,  whether  force  or  power  are  sufficient  chains  for  retaining  a 
state  in  subjection,  as  the  elder  Dionysius  flattered  himself;  or  if  the  goodness, 
humanity,  and  justice  of  princes,  and  the  love  of  subjects,  are  not  infinitely 
stronger  and  more  indissoluble  ties.j 

Dion  having  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of  troops,  was  twelve  days  under 
sail  with  little  wind,  and  the  thirteenth  arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  cape  of  Sicily, 
about  tweive  or  fifteen  leagues  from  Syracuse.  When  they  reached  that  place, 
the  pilot  gave  notice,  that  they  must  land  directly,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear 
a  hurricane,  and  therefore  not  proper  to  put  to  sea.  But  Dion,  who  was  unwil- 
ling to  make  his  descent  so  near  the  enemy,  and  chose  to  land  farther  oft, 
doubled  the  cape  of  Pachynus,  which  he  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  a  furious 
storm  arose,  attended  with  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  which  drove  his  ships 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  were  in  great  danger  of  dashing  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks.  Happily  for  them,  a  south  wind  rising  suddenly, 
contrary  to  expectation,  they  unfurled  all  their  sails,  and  after  having  made 
vows  to  the  gods,  they  stood  out  to  sea  for  Sicil5^  They  ran  in  this  manner 
four  days;  and  on  the  fifth  entered  the  port  of  Minoa,  a  small  town  of  Sicily, 
under  the  Carthaginians,  whose  commander,  Synalus,  was  Dion's  particular 
friend  and  guest.  They  were  perfectly  well  received,  and  would  have  staid 
there  some  time  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  rude  fatigues  they  had  suffered 
during  the  storm,  if  they  had  not  been  informed  that  Dionysius  was  absent, 
having  embarked  some  aays  before  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  attended  by  eighty 
vessels.  The  soldiers  demanded  earnestly  to  be  led  on  against  the  enemy  ; 
and  Dion  having  desired  Synalus  to  send  his  baggage  after  him  when  proper, 
marched  directly  to  Syracuse. J 

His  troops  increased  considerably  upon  his  route,  by  the  great  number  of 
those  who  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts.  The  news  of  his  arrival  being 
soon  known  at  Syracuse,  Timocrates,  who  had  married  Dion's  wife,  the  sister 
of  Dionysius,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  command  of  the  city  in  his  absence, 
despatched  a  courier  to  him  into  Ital}'",  with  advice  of  Dion's  progress.  But 
that  courier  being  almost  at  his  journey's  end,  was  so  fatigued  with  having 
run  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
stopping  to  take  a  little  sleep.  In  the  mean  time,  a  wolf,  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  a  piece  of  meat  which  he  had  in  his  wallet,  came  to  the  place,  and 
ran  away  with  both  the  flesh  and  the  bag,  in  which  he  had  also  put  his  des- 
patches. Dionysius  was  by  this  means  prevented  for  some  time  from  know- 
ing that  Dion  had  arrived,  and  then  received  the  news  from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapus,  which  runs  about  half  a  league  from  the 
city,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  upon  the  river-side, 
addressing  his  prayers  to  the  rising  sun.  All  who  were  present,  seeing  him 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  which  he  wore  upon  account  of  the 
sacrifice,  crowned  themselves  also  in  the  same  manner,  as  animated  with  one 
and  the  same  spirit.  He  had  been  joined  on  his  march  by  at  least  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  advanced  with  them  toward  the  city.  The  most  considerable 
of  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  white  habits  to  receive  him  at  the  gates.  At 
the  same  time  the  people  fell  upon  the  tyrant's  friends,  and  upon  the  spies 
and  informers  ;  an  accursed  race  of  wretches,  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  compreheBd,  how  the  two  Dionysii  were  capable  of  maintainiD^  so  ^reat  a  force  by 
»ea  and  land,  thcirdominions  being  only  a  part  of  Sicily,  and  consequently  of  no  gjreat  extent.  It  is  Iniew 
that  the  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  very  much  enriched  by  commerce  ;  and  that  those  two_  princes  receirei 
prcat  contributions  both  from  the  places  ef  Sicily  and  Italy  in  their  dependence.  But  it  is  still  no  easy 
•natter  to  conceive  how  all  this  should  suffice  to  the  enormous  expenses  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  in  fitting 
«3Ut  great  fleefs,  raising  and  maintaining  numerous  armies,  and  erecting  magnificent  buildings.  It  ii  to  b« 
irished,  that  historians  had  given  us  some  clearer  information  on  this  head 
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MEN,*  says  Plutarch,  wLo  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  disperse  ther»i 
selves  into  all  parts,  to  mingle  with  the  citizens,  to  pry  into  their  affairs,  and 
to  report  to  the  tj^rant  whatever  they  said  or  thought,  and  often  what  they 
neither  said  nor  thought.  These  were  the  first  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  were  put  to  death  immediately.  Timocrates,  not  being  able  to  throw 
himself  into  the  citadel,  rode  oflF  on  horseback. 

At  that  instant  Dion  appeared  within  sight  of  the  Avails.  He  marched  at  liio 
head  of  his  troops  magnificently  armed,  with  his  brother  Megacles  on  one  side, 
and  Callippus  the  Athenian  on  the  other,  both  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers. 
After  him  came  a  hundred  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  fine  troops,  whom  he^  had 
cha'^en  for  his  guard.  The  rest  followed  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  officers 
a  tne  head  of  them.  The  Syracusans  beheld  them  with  inexpressible  satis- 
faction, and  received  them  as  a  sacred  procession,  whom  the  gods  themselves 
regarded  with  pleasure,  and  who  restored  them  their  liberty  with  the  demo- 
cracy, forty-eight  years  after  thoy  had  been  banished  from  their  city. 

After  Dion  had  made  his  entry,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  to  ap- 
pease the  noise  and  tumult ;  and  silence  being  made,  a  herald  proclaimed  that 
"  Dion  and  Megacles  were  come  to  abolish  the  tyranny,  and  to  free  the  Syra- 
cusans and  all  the  people  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant."  And  being 
desirous  to  harangue  the  people  in  person,  he  went  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  through  the  quarter  called  Achradina.  Wherever  he  passed,  the  Syra 
cusans  had  set  out,  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  tables  and  bowls,  and  had  pre- 
pared victims  ;  and  as  he  came  before  their  houses,  they  threw  all  sorts  of 
flowers  upon  him,  addressing  vows  and  prayers  to  him  as  to  a  god.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  idolatry,  which  paid  divine  honours  to  those  who  had  done  the 
people  any  great  and  signal  services.  And  can  there  be  any  service,  an}^  gift, 
so  valuable  as  that  of  liberty  ;  not  far  from  the  citadel,  and  below  the  place 
called  Pentapylae,  stood  a  sun-dial  upon  a  high  pedestal,  erected  by  Dioiiysius. 
Dion  placed  himself  upon  it ;  and  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  exhorted  them 
to  employ  their  utmost  efforts  for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  their  liberty. 
The  Syracusans,  transported  with  what  he  said,  and  to  express  their  gratitude 
and  affection,  elected  him  and  his  brother, generals  w^ith  supreme  authority; 
and  by  their  consent,  and  at  their  entreaty,  joined  with  them  twenty  of  the 
most  considerable  citizens,  half  of  whom  were  of  the  number  of  those  who  had 
been  banished  by  Dionysius,  and  returned  with  Dion. 

Having  afterwards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipolis,  he  set  the  citizens  who  were 
prisoners  in  it  at  liberty,  and  fortified  it  with  strong  works.  Dionysius  arrived 
from  Italy  seven  days  after,  and  entered  the  citadel  by  sea.  The  same  day  a 
great  number  of  carriages  brought  Dion  the  arms  which  he  had  left  with  Sy- 
nalus.  These  he  distributed  among  the  citizens  who  were  unprovided.  All  the 
rest  araied  and  equipped  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  expressing  the 
greatest  ardour  and  satisfaction. 

Dionysius  began  by  sending  ambassadors  to  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  with 
proposals,  which  seemed  very  advantageous.  The  answer  was,  that  by  way 
of  preliminary,  he  must  abdicate  the  tyranny,  to  which  Dionysius  did  not  seem 
averse.  From  thence  he  came  to  interviews  and  conferences,  which  were  only 
feints  to  gain  time,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the  Syracusans  by  the  hope  of  an 
accommodation.  Accordingly,  having  made  the  deputies,  who  were  sent  to 
treat  with  him,  prisoners,  he  suddenly  attacked,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops, 
the  wall  with  which  the  Syracusans  had  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  made  se- 
veral breaches  in  it.  So  warm  and  unexpected  an  assault  threw  Dion's  sol  • 
diers  into  great  confusion,  who  immediately  fled.  Dion  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  stop  them  ;  and  believing  example  more  powerful  than  words,  he  threw 
himself  fiercely  into  the  nn'dst  of  the  enemy,  where  he  stood  their  charge  with 
intrepid  courage,  nnd  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  He  received  a  wound  in 
th»»  hand  from  a  spear  ;  his  arm^were  .'•c.MCi'!y  proof  against  'he  ere;,t  num;'*^-' 
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of  darts  thrown  at  him,  and  his  shield  being  pierced  through  in %i any  places 
with  spears  and  javelins,  he  was  at  length  beat  down.  His  soldiers  immedi 
ately  brought  him  off  from  the  enemy.  He  left  Timonides  to  command  them  , 
and  getting  on  horseback,  rode  through  the  whole  city,  stopped  the  flight  of  the 
Vracusans,  and  taking  the  foreign  soldiers  whom  he  had  left  to  guard  the  quar- 
ter called  Achradina,  he  led  them  on  fresh  against  the  troops  of  Dionysius,  who 
were  already  fatigued,  and  entirely  di3::curaged  by  so  vigorous  and  unexpected 
a  resistance.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  pursuit.  A  great  number 
of  the  tyrant's  troops  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  escaped  with  dilH- 
culty  into  the  citadel.  This  victory  was  signal  and  glorious.  The  Syracu- 
8ans,  to  reward  the  valour  of  the  foreign  troops,  gave  each  of  them  a  conside~ 
rable  sum  of  money  ;  and  these  soldiers,  to  honour  Dion,  presented  him  witk 
a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  heralds  came  from  Dionysius,  with  several  letters  for  Dion  from 
the  womer\  of  his  family,  and  with  one  from  Dionysius  himself.  Dion  ordered 
them  all  to  be  read  in  a  full  assembly.  That  of  Dionysius  was  couched  in  the 
form  of  a  request  and  justification,  intermixed  however  with  the  most  terrible 
menaces  against  the  persons  who  were  dearest<  to  Dion,  his  sister,  wife,  and 
son.  It  was  written  with  an  art  and  address  exceedingly  proper  to  rendei 
Dion  suspected.  Dionysius  put  him  in  mind  of  the  ardour  and  zeal  he  had 
formerly  expressed  for  the  support  of  the  tyranny.  He  exhorted  him  at  a 
distance,  and  with  some  obscurity,  though  easy  enough  to  be  understood,  not 
to  abolish  it  entirely,  but  to  preserve  it  for  himself.  He  advised  him  not  to 
give  the  people  their  liberty,  who  were  tar  from  being  attached  to  him  ;  nor  to 
abandon  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  friends  and  relations,  to  the  capricious 
humour  of  a  violent  and  inconstant  multitude. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  had  the  effect  Dionysius  proposed.  The  Syra- 
cusans,  without  regard  to  Dion's  goodness  to  them,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
soul  in  forgetting  his  dearest  interests,  and  the  ties  of  nature,  to  restore  them 
their  liberty,  took  umbrage  at  his  too  great  authoritj,  and  conceived  injurious 
suspicions  of  him.  The  arrival  of  Heraclides  connrmed  them  in  their  senti- 
ments, and  determined  them  to  act  accordingly.  He  was  one  of  the  banished 
persons,  a  good  soldier,  and  well  known  among  the  troops  for  having  been  in 
considerable  commands  under  the  tyrant,  very  bold  and  ambitious,  and  a  se- 
cret enemy  of  Dion's,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been  some  ditTer- 
ence  in  Peloponnesus.  He  came  to  Syracuse  with  seven  galleys  of  three  benches 
of  oars,  and  three  other  vessels,  not  to  join  Dion,  but  in  the  resolution  to  march 
with  his  own  forces  against  the  tyrant,  whom  he  found  reduced  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  citadel.  His  first  endeavour  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  ;  for  which  an  open  and  insinuating  behaviour  made  him  very  fit^ 
while  Dion's  austere  gravity  was  offensive  to  the  multitude,  especially  as  they 
were  become  more  haughty  and  untractable  from  the  last  victor}^,  and  ex 
pected  to  be  treated  like  a  popular  state,  even  before  they  could  call  them- 
selves a  free  people  ;*  that  is  to  say,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Greek  terms,  they 
were  for  being  used  with  complaisance,  flattery,  regard,  and  a  deference  tc 
all  their  capricious  humours. j 

What  gratitude  could  be  expected  from  a  people  that  consulted  only  their 
passions  and  blind  prejudices?  The  Syracusans  formed  an  assembly  immedi 
ately  of  their  own  accord,  and  chose  Heraclides  admiral.  Dion  came  un- 
expectedly thither,  and  complained  highly  of  such  a  proceeding ;  as  the 
charge  conferred  upon  Heraclides,  was  an  abridgement  of  his  office  ;  that  he 
was  no  longer  generalissimo,  if  another  commanded  at  sea.  These  remon- 
strances obliged  the  Syracusans,  against  their  will,  to  deprive  Heraclides  of 
the  office  they  had  so  lately  conferred  upon  him.  When  the  assembly  broke 
op,  Dion  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  gentle  reprimands  for  his  strange  con 
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duct  with  regard  to  him  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  wherein  the  least  divisioi 
among'  them  might  ruin  every  thing,  he  summoned  a  new  assembly  himself 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  appointed  Heraclides  admiral,  and 
gave  him  a  guard,  as  he  had  himself. 

He  thought  that  by  the  force  of  kind  offices  he  would  get  the  better  of  his  rival's 
ill-will,  who,  in  his  expiessions  and  outward  behaviour,  made  his  court  tc 
Dion,  confessed  his  obligations  to  him,  and  obeyed  his  orders  with  a  prompti- 
tude and  punctuality,  which  expressed  an  entire  devotion  to  his  service,  and 
a  desire  of  occasions  to  do  him  pleasure,  but  who  secretly,  by  his  intrigues  and 
cabals,  influenced  the  people  against  him,  and  opposed  his  designs  in  every 
thing.  If  Dion  gave  his  consent  that  Dionysius  should  quit  the  citadel  by 
treaty,  he  was  accused  of  favouring,  and  intending  to  save  him  .  if,  to  satisfy 
them,  he  continued  the  siege  without  hearkening  to  any  proposals  of  accom- 
modation, they  did  not  fail  to  reproach  him  with  the  desire  ot  protracting  thf. 
war,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  command,  and  to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe 

and  respect.  ,.;..,  ,      ,,         .      .      i 

Philistus,who  came  to  the  tyrant's  relief  with  several  galleys,  having  been 
defeated  and  put  to  death,  Dionysius  sent  to  offer  Dion  the  citadel,  with  the 
arms  and  troops  in  it,  and  money  to  pay  them  for  five  months,  if  he  might  be 
permitted  by  a  treaty  to  retire  into  Italy  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  be  allowed 
the  revenue  of  certain  lands,  which  he  mentioned,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sy- 
racuse. The  Syracusans,  who  were  in  hopes  of  taking  Dionysius  alive,  re- 
jected these  proposals  ;  and  Dionysius,  despairing  of  reconciling  them  to  his 
terms,  left  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Apollocrates,  and  taking 
the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  embarked  for  Italy  with  his  treasures  and 
effects  of  the  greatest  value,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  were  dearest  to  him.* 
Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  was  very  much  blamed  for  having 
suffered  him  to  escape  by  his  negligence.  To  regain  the  peoples'  favour,  he 
proposed  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  insinuating,  that  as  liberty  was  founded 
in  equality,  so  poverty  was  the  principle  of  servitude.  Upon  Dion's  opposing 
this  motion,  Heraclides  persuaded  the  people  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops,  who  amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  to  declare  a  new  division  of 
land,  to  appoint  nev»^  generals,  and  deliver  themselves  in  good  time  from  Dion's 
insupportable  severity.  The  Syracusans  agreed,  and  nominated  twenty-five 
new  officers,  Heraclides  being  one  of  the  number. 

At  the  same  time  they  sent  privately  to  solicit  the  foreign  soldiers  to  aban- 
don Dion,  and  to  join  with  them,  promising  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment as  natives  and  citizens.  These  generous  troops  received  the  offer  with 
disdain;  and  then  placing  Dion  in  the  centre  of  them,  with  a  fidelity  and  af- 
fection of  which  there  are  (e\v  examples,  they  made  their  bodies  and  their  arms 
a  rampart  for  him,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  city  without  doing  the  least  vio- 
lence to  any  body  ;  but  warmly  reproaching  all  they  met  with  ingratitude  and 
perfidy.  The  Syracusans,  who  contemned  their  small  number,  and  attributed 
their  moderation  to  fear  and  want  of  courage,  began  to  attack  them,  not  doubt- 
ing  but  they  should  defeat  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  before  they  got  out 
©rthe  city. 

Dion,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  fighting  the  citizens,  or  perishing 
with  his  troops,  held  out  his  hands  to  the  Syracusans,  imploring  them  in  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  manner  to  desist,  and  pointing  to  the  citadel  full 
of  enemies,  who  saw  all  that  passed  with  the  utmost  joy.  But  finding  them 
deaf  and  insensible  to  all  his  remonstrances,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
march  in  close  order  without  attacking  ;  which  they  obeyed,  contenting  them- 
selves with  making  a  great  noise  with  their  arms,  and  raising  great  cries,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  fall  upon  the  Syracusans.  The  latter  were  dismayed  with 
those  appearances,  and  ran  away  in  every  street  without  being  pursued.  Dioo 
nastened  the  march  of  his  tro^^ps  towards  the  country  of  the  Leoiitines. 
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The  officers  of  the  Syracusans,  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  women  of 
rhe  city,  wore  desirous  to  retrieve  their  honour,  and  made  their  troops  take  arms, 
and  return  to  the  pursuit  of  Dion.  They  came  up  witn  bim  at  the  pass  of  a 
river,  and  made  their  horse  advance  to  skirmish.  But  when  they  saw  that  Dion 
was  resolved  in  earnest  to  repel  their  insults,  and  had  made  his  troops  face 
about  with  great  indignation,  they  were  again  seized  with  terror  ;  and  flying  in 
a  more  shameful  manner  than  befoie,  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  regain 
the  city. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  with  great  marks  of  honour  and  esteem.  They 
also  made  presents  to  his  soldiers,  and  declared  them  free  citizens.  Some  days 
after  which,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  justice  for  the  ill  treatment  of 
hose  troops  to  the  Syracusans,  who  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to  complain  of 
Dion.  Syracuse  was  intoxicated  with  inconsiderate  joy  and  insolent  pros- 
perity, which  entirely  banished  reflection  and  judgment.* 

Every  thing  conspired  to  swell  and  inflame  their  pride.  The  citadel  was  so 
much  reduced  by  famine,  that  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  having  suffered 
very  much,  resolved  at  last  to  surrender.  They  sent  in  the  night  to  make  tha^ 
proposal,  and  were  to  fulfil  the  conditions  the  next  morning.  But  at  day-break, 
while  they  were  preparing  to  execute  the  treatj',  Nypsius,an  able  and  valiatjt 
general,  vyhom  Dionysius  bad  sent  from  Italy  with  corn  and  money  to  the  be 
sieged,  appeared  with  his  galleys,  and  anchored  near  Arethusa.  Plenty  sue 
feeding  on  a  sudden  to  famine,  Nypsius  landed  his  troops,  and  summoned  an 
assembly,  wherein  he  made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers  suitable  to  the  present 
conjuncture,  which  determined  them  to  hazard  all  dangers.  The  citadel,  that 
was  upon  the  point  of  surrendering,  was  relieved  in  this  manner,  contrary  to 
all  expectation. 

The  Syracusans  at  the  same  time  hastened  on  board  their  galleys,  and  at 
tacked  the  enemy's  fleet.  They  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  took  others,  and 
pursued  the  rest  to  the  shore.  But  this  very  victory  was  the  cause  of  their 
ruin.  Abandoned  to  their  own  discretion,  without  either  leader  or  authority 
to  command  them,  or  counsel,  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  gave  themselves 
up  to  rejoicing,  feasting,  drinking,  debauchery,  and  every  kind  of  loose  excess. 
Nypsius  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  general  infatuation.  He  at- 
tacked the  wall  that  enclosed  the  citadel;  and  having  made  himself  master  of 
it,  he  demolished  it  in  several  places,  and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  enter  and 
plunder  the  city.  All  things  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Here  the  citizens, 
half  asleep,  had  their  throats  cut  ;  their  houses  were  plundered,  while  the 
women  and  children  were  driven  off  into  the  citadel,  without  regard  to  their 
tears,  cries,  and  lamentations. 

There  was  but  one  man  who  could  remedy  this  misfortune,  and  preserve  the 
city.  This  was  in  every  body's  thoughts,  but  no  one  had  courage  enough  to 
propose  it;  so  much  ashamed  were  they  of  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which 
they  had  driven  him  out.  As  the  danger  increased  every  moment,  and  already 
approached  the  quarter  Achradina,  in  the  height  of  their  extremity  and  de- 
spair, a  voice  was  heard  from  the  horse  and  allies,  which  said,  "  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  recall  Dion  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops  from  the 
country  of  the  Leontines."  As  soon  as  any  body  had  courage  enough  to  utter 
these  words,  they  were  the  general  cry  of  the  Syracusans,  who,  with  tears  of 
joy  and  grief,  made  prayers  to  the  gods,  that  they  would  bring  him  back  to 
them  The  hope  alone  of  seeing  him  again,  gave  them  new  courage,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  The  deputies  set  out  imme- 
diately with  full  speed,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Leontium  late  in  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  they  alighted,  they  threw  themselves  at  Dion's  feet,  bathed  in 
tears,  and  related  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  the  Syracusans  were  re- 
duced. Some  of  the  Leontines,  and  several  of  the  Peloponnesian  soldiers,  who 
bad  seen  them   arrive,  were  already  assembled  round  Dion,  and  concered 
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rightly  from  their  emotion  and  prostrate  benaviour,  that  scmething  very  es 
traordfinary  had  happened.  Dion  had  no  sooner  heard  what  they  had  to  sny. 
than  he  conducted  them  to  the  assembly,  which  formed  itself  immediately  r 
for  the  people  ran  thither  with  great  eagerness.  The  two  principal  deputies 
explained  m  a  few  words  the  greatness  of  their  distress,  and  "  implored  the 
foreign  troops  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Syracusan3_,  and  to  forget  the  ill- 
treatment  they  had  received  :  especially  as  that  unfortunate  people  had  already 
paid  a  severer  penalty  for  it,  than  the  most  injured  among  them  would  de- 
sire to  impose." 

The  deputies  having  finished  their  discourse,  the  whole  theatre,  where  the 
assembly  was  held,  continued  sad  and  silent.  Dion  rose  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gan to  speak,  a  torrent  of  tears  suppressed  his  utterance.  The  foreign  soldiers 
called  out  to  him  to  take  courage,  and  expressed  a  generous  compassion  for 
his  grief.  At  length,  having  recovered  himself  a  little,  he  spoke  to  them  in 
these  terms  :  "  men  of  Peloponnesus,  and  you  our  allies,  1  have  assembled  you 
here,  that  you  might  deliberate  upon  what  regards  yourselves  ;  as  for  my  part, 
I  must  not  deliberate  upon  any  thing  when  Syracuse  is  in  danger.  If  I  can- 
not preserve  it,  I  go  to  perish  with  it,  and  to  bury  myself  in  its  ruins.  But  fof 
you,  if  you  are  resolved  to  assist  us  once  more,  us.  who  are  the  most  impru- 
dent and  most  unfortunate  of  mankind,  come  and  relieve  the  city  of  Syracuse 
from  henceforth  the  work  of  your  hands.  If  not,  and  the  just  subjects  of  com 
plaint  which  you  have  against  the  Syracusans,  determine  you  to  abandon  them 
in  their  present  condition,  and  to  suffer  them  to  perish  :  may  you  receive  from 
the  immortal  gods  the  reward  you  merit  for  the  affection  and  fide'ity  which 
you  have  hitherto  expressed  for  me.  For  the  rest,  I  have  only  to  at.  -re,  that 
you  will  keep  Dion  in  3'our  remembrance,  who  did  not  abandon  you  when  un- 
worthily treated  by  his  country,  nor  his  country  when  fallen  into  misfortunes." 

As  soon  as  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  foreign  soldiers  rose  up  with  loud 
cries  and  entreated  him  to  lead  them  on  that  moment  to  the  relief  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  deputies,  transported  with  joy,  saluted  and  embraced  them,  pray 
ing  the  gods  to  bestow  upon  Dion  and  them  all  happiness  and  prosperity.  \H  hen 
the  tumult  was  appeased,  Dion  ordered  them  to  prepare  for  the  march,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  supped,  to  return  with  their  arms  to  the  same  place,  being 
determined  to  set  out  that  night,  and  fl}'-  to  the  relief  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Syracuse,  the  officers  of  Dionysius,  after  having  done 
all  the  mischief  they  could  to  the  city,  retired  at  night  into  the  citadel  with  the 
loss  of  some  of  their  soldiers. 

This  short  respite  gave  the  seditious  orators  new  courage,  who,  flattering 
themselves  that  the  enemy  would  lie  still  after  what  they  had  done,  exhorting 
the  Syracusans  to  think  no  fanher  of  Dion,  not  to  receive  him  if  he  came  to 
their  relief  with  his  foreign  troops  ^lor  to  yield  to  them  in  courage,  but  to  de- 
fend their  city  and  liberty,  with  their  own  arms  and  valour.  New  deputies 
were  instantly  despatched  from  the  general  officer  to  prevent  his  coming,  and 
from  the  principal  citizens  and  his  friends,  to  desire  him  to  hasten  his  march  , 
whicn  difference  of  sentiments,  and  contrariety  of  advices,  occasioned  his 
isarching  slowly,  and  by  small  journies. 

When  the  night  was  far  spent,  Dion's  enemies  seized  the  gates  of  the  city, 
to  prevent  his  entrance.  At  the  same  instant  Nypsius,  well  apprized  of  all  thai 
passed  in  S5''racuse,  made  a  sally  from  the  citadel  with  a  greater  body  of  troops, 
and  mote  determinate  than  before.  They  demolished  the  wall  that  enclosed 
thorn  entirely,  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  plundered.  Nothing  bu^ 
slaughter  and  blood  was  seen  every  where.  Nor  did  they  stop  for  the  pillage  , 
but  seemed  to  have  no  other  view  than  to  ruin  and  destroy  all  before  them. 
One  would  have  thought,  that  the  son  of  Dionysius,  whom  his  father  had  left 
in  the  citadel,  being  reduced  to  despair,  and  prompted  by  an  excess  of  hatred 
for  the  Syracusans,  was  determined  to  bury  the  tyranny  in  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
To  prevent  Dion's  relief  of  it,  they  had  recourse  to  fire,  the  swiftest  of  destruc- 
tions ;  burning  with  torches  and  lighted  straw  all  places  within  their  power, 
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aod  throwing  combustibles  against  the  rest.  The  Syracusans  who  fled  to  avoid 
the  flames,  were  butchered  in  the  streets  ;  and  those  who,  to  avoid  the  all- 
murdenng  sword,  retired  into  the  houses,  were  driven  out  of  them  again  by 
the  encroaching  fire  ;  for  there  were  many  houses  burning,  and  many  that  feli 
upon  the  people  in  the  streets. 

These  very  flames  opened  the  city  for  Dion,  by  obliging  the  citizens  to 
agree  in  not  keeping  the  gates  shut  against  him.  Couriers  after  couriers  were 
despatched  to  hasten  his  march.  Heraclides  himself,  his  most  declared  and 
mortal  enemy,  deputed  his  brother,  and  afterwards  his  uncle  The^dotus,  to 
conjure  him  to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed,  there  being  nobody  besides 
himself  to  make  head  against  the  enemj^  he  being  wounded,  and  the  city  al- 
most entirely  ruined,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Dion  received  the  news  when  he  was  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  gates.  His 
soldiers  upon  that  occasion  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  with  so 
good  a  will,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
there  detached  his  light-armed  troops  against  the  enemy,  to  re-animate  the 
Syracusans  by  the  sight  of  them.  He  then  drew  up  his  heavy-armed  infantry, 
and  the  citizens  who  came  running  on  all  sides  to  join  him.  He  divided  them 
into  sm.all  parties  of  greater  depth  than  front,  and  put  different  officers  at  the 
head  of  them,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  attacking  in  several  places  at 
once,  and  appear  stronger  and  more  formidable  to  the  enemy. 

After  having  made  these  dispositions,  and  prayed  to  the  gods,  he  marched 
across  the  city  against  the  enemy.  In  every  street  as  he  passed,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  acclamations,  cries  of  joy,  and  songs  of  victory,  mingled  with  the 
prayers  and  blessings  of  all  the  Syracusans,  who  called  Dion  their  preserver 
and  their  god,  and  his  soldiers  their  brothers  and  fellow-citizens.  At  that  in 
stant,  there  was  not  a  single  man  in  the  city  so  fond  of  life,  as  not  to  be  much 
more  in  pain  for  Dion's  safety  than  his  own,  and  not  to  fear  much  more  tcrr 
him  than  for  all  the  rest  together,  seeing  him  march  foremost  to  so  great  a 
danger,  over  blood,  fire,  and  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  streets  and  public 
places  were  universally  covered. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vievY  of  the  enemy  was  no  less  terrible  ;  for  they  were 
animated  by  rage  and  despair,  and  were  posted  in  line  of  battle  behind  the 
ruins  of  tl  e  wall  they  had  thrown  down,  which  made  the  approach  very  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  defending  the  citadel, 
which  was  their  safety  and  retreat,  and  durst  not  remove  from  it,  lest  their 
communication  should  be  cut  off.-  But  what  was  most  capable  of  disorderin;^ 
and  discouraging  Dion's  soldiers,  and  made  their  march  very  painful  and  dif- 
ficult, was  the  fire.  For  wherever  they  turned  themselves,  they  marched  by 
the  light  of  the  houses  on  fire,  and  were  obliged  to  go  over  ruins  in  the 
midst  of  flames  ;  exposing  themselves  to  being  crushed  by  the  fall  of  walls, 
beams,  and  roofs  of  houses,  which  tottered  half  consumed  by  the  flames,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  ranks,  while  they  opened  their  way  through 
frightful  clouds  of  smoke  mingled  with  dust. 

When  they  had  joined  the  enemy,  only  a  very  small  number  on  each  side 
were  capable  of  engaging,  from  the  want  of  room,  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground.  But  at  length,  Dion's  soldiers,  encouraged  and  supported  by  thn 
cries  and  ardour  of  the  Syracusans,  charged  the  enemy  with  such  redoubled 
vigour,  that  the  troops  of  Nypsius  gave  way.  The  greatest  part  of  them  es 
caped  into  the  citadel,  which  was  very  near  ;  and  those  who  remained  without, 
being  broken,  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit  by  the  foreign  troops. 

The  time  would  not  admit  their  making  immediate  rejoicings  for  their  vic- 
tory, in  the  manner  so  great  an  exploit  deserved  ;  the  Syracusans  being  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  preservation  of  their  houses,  and  to  pass  the  whole  night  m  ex- 
Uiip:nishing  the  fire  ;  which  however  they  did  not  eff"ect  without  great  difficulty 

At  the  return  of  day,  none  of  the  seditious  orators  durst  stay  in  the  city ; 
but  all  fled,  self-condemned,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes. 
Only  Heraclide?  and  Tlieodotus  came  to  Dion,  and  put  themselves  into  bis 
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nanus,  confessing  their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  and  conjuring  him  not  - 
hjjitate  their  ill-conduct  :  that  it  became  Dion,  superior  as  he  was  in  ail  othe 
respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  show  himself  as  much  so  in  that  srreatness 
of  soul,  which  could  conquer  resentment  and  revenge,  and  forgive  theungrate^ 
ful,  who  owned  themselves  unworthy  of  his  pardon. 

Heraclides  and  Theodotus  having  made  these  supplications,  Dion's  friends 
advised  him  not  to  spare  men  of  their  vile  and  malignant  disposition  ;  but  to 
abandon  Heraclides  to  the  soldiers,  and  in  so  doing,  exterminate  from  the  state 
that  spirit  of  sedition  and  intrigue  ;  a  distemper  that  has  really  something  of 
madness  in  it,  and  is  no  less  to  be  feared,  from  its  pernicious  consequen(res, 
than  tyranny  itself.  But  Dion,  to  appease  them,  said,  "that  other  captcins 
generally  made  the  means  of  conquering  their  enemies  their  sole  application* 
that  for  his  part,  he  had  passed  much  time  in  the  academy  in  learning  to  sub- 
due anger,  envy,  and  all  the  jarring  passions  of  the  mind  ;  that  the  sign  of  hav . 
ing  conquered  them,  is  not  kindness  and  affability  to  friends  and  persons  of 
merit,  but  treating  those  with  humanity  who  have  injured  us,  and  in  being  al- 
ways ready  to  forgive  them  ;  that  he  did  not  desfre  so  much  to  appear  supe- 
rior to  Heraclides  in  power  and  ability,  as  in  wisdom  and  justice,  for  in  that, 
true  and  essential  superiority  consists  ;  that  if  Heraclides  be  wicked,  invidi- 
ous, and  perfidious,  m-ust  Dion  contaminate  and  dishonour  himself  with  low 
resentment  ?  It  is  true,  according  to  human  laws,  there  seems  to  be  less  injus- 
tice in  revenging  an  injuiy  than  committing  it ;  but  if  we  consult  nature,  we 
shall  find  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  their  rise  in  the  same  weakness 
of  mind.  Besides,  there  is  no  disposition  so  obdurate  and  savage,  as  not  to  be 
vanquished  by  the  force  of  kind  usage  and  obligations."  Dion  upon  these 
maxims  pardoned  Heraclides. 

He  next  applied  himself  to  enclosing  the  citadel  with  a  new  work  ;  and  he 
ordered  each  of  the  Syracusans  to  go  and  cut  a  large  stake.  In  the  night,  he 
set  his  soldiers  to  work,  while  the  Syracusans  took  their  rest.  He  surrounded 
the  citadel  in  this  manner  with  a  slong  palisade,  before  it  was  perceived  ;  so 
that  in  the  morning,  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  ex 
ecution,  were  matter  of  admiration  for  all  the  world,  as  well  the  enemy  as 
the  citizens. 

Having  finished  this  palisade,  he  buried  the  dead  ;  and  dismissing  the  pri- 
soners taken  from  the  enemy,  he  summoned  an  assembly.  Heraclides  pro- 
posed in  it,  that  Dion  should  be  elected  generalissimo,  with  supreme  authority 
by  sea  and  land.  All  the  people  of  worth,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the 
citizens,  were  pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  desired  that  it  might  have  the 
authority  of  the  assembly.  But  the  mariners  and  artisans  were  sorry  that  He- 
raclides should  lose  the  office  of  admiral  ;  and  convinced,  that  although  he 
were  little  estimable  in  all  other  respects,  he  would  at  least  be  more  for  the 
people  than  Dion,  they  opposed  it  with  all  their  power.  Dion,  to  avoid  dis- 
turbance and  confusion,  did  not  insist  upon  that  point,  and  acquiesced,  that 
Heraclides  should  continue  to  command  in  chief  at  sea.  But  his  opposing  the 
distribution  of  lands  and  houses,  which  they  were  very  desirous  should  take 
place,  and  his  cancelling  and  annulling  whatever  had  b'^en  decreed  upon  that 
head,  embroiled  him  with  them  irretrievably. 

Heraclides,  taking  advantage  of  a  disposition  so  favourable  to  his  views,  did 
not  fail  to  revive  his  cabals  and  intrigues,  as  appeared  openly  by  his  attempt 
to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  to  shut  the  gates  upon  his  rival :  but 
it  proved  unsuccessful.  A  Spartan  who  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse, 
negotiated  a  new  accommodation  between  Heraclides  and  Dion,  under  the 
strictest  oaths,  and  the  strongest  assurances  of  obedience  on  the  side  of  the 
former  ;  weak  ties  to  a  man  void  of  taith  and  probity. 

The  Syracusans,  having  dismissed  their  sea- forces,  who  were  become  un- 
necessary, applied  solely  to  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  and  rebuilt  the  wall  which 
had  been  thrown  down.  As  no  relief  came  to  the  besieged,  and  bread  began 
to  fall  short  with  them,  the  soldiers  grew  mutinous,  and  would  observe  no  dis* 
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cipiine.  The  son  of  Dionysius,  finding  himself  without  hope  or  resource,  cap» 
tulated  with  Dion,  to  surrender  the  citadel,  w^ith  all  the  amis  and  munitions  o 
war.  He  carried  his  mother  and  sisters  away  with  him,  filled  five  galleys  with 
bis  people  and  effects,  and  went  to  his  father  ;  for  Dion  gave  him  entire  liberty 
to  retire  unmolested.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  joy  of  the  city  upon  his  de- 
parture. Women,  children,  old  people,  all  were  passionately  fond  of  gratify- 
ing their  eyes  from  the  port  with  so  agreeable  a  spectacle,  and  to  solemnize 
the  joyful  day,  on  which,  after  so  many  years  of  servitude,  the  sun  arose  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  Syracusan  liberty. 

Apollocrates  having  set  sail,  and  Dion  begun  his  march  to  enter  the  cita- 
del, the  princesses,  who  were  there,  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived,  but  came  out 
to  nieet  him  at  the  gates.  Aristomache  led  the  son  of  Dion  ;  after  whom  came 
Arete,  h'.s  wife,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  full  of  tears.  Dion 
embraced  his  sister  first,  and  afterwards  his  son.  Aristomache  then  presenting 
Arete  to  him,  spoke  thus:  "the  tears  you  see  her  shed,  the  shame  expressed 
in  her  looks,  at  the  time  when  your  presence  restores  us  life  and  joy,  her  si- 
lence itself,  and  her  confusion,  sufficiently  denote  the  grief  she  suffers  at 
the  sight  of  a  husband,  to  whom  another  has  beer  substituted  contrary  to  her 
will,  but  who  alone  has  always  possessed  her  heart.  Shall  she  salute  you  as  her 
uncle,  or  shall  she  embrace  ycu  as  her  husband  ?"  Aristomache  having  spoken 
in  this  mannej,  Dion,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  tenderly  embraced  his 
wife  ;  to  whom  he  gave  his  son,  and  sent  them  home  to  his  house  ;  because  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  the  citadel  to  the  discretion  ot  the  Syracusans,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  liberty. 

For  himself,  after  having  rewarded  with  a  magnificence  truly  royal  all  those 
who  had  contributed  to  his  success,  according  to  their  rank  and  merit,  as  the 
height  of  glory  and  happiness,  and  the  object  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Car- 
thage and  all  Greece,  w^ho  esteemed  him  the  wisest  and  most  fortunate  cap 
tain  th;^,t  ever  lived,  he  constantly  retained  his  original  simplicity  ;  as  modest 
and  plain  in  his  dress,  equipage,  and  table,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  academy 
with  Plato,  and  not  with  people  bred  in  armies,  wnth  officers  and  soldiers,  v.ho 
often  breathe  nothing  but  pleasures  and  magnificence.  Accordingly,  at  the 
time  Plato  wrote  to  him,  "  that  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  were  upon  him  alone,'* 
little  affected  with  that  general  admiration,  his  thoughts  were  always  intent 
upon  the  academy,  that  school  of  v/isdom  and  virtue,  where  exploits  and  suc- 
cesses were  not  judged  of  by  the  external  splendour  and  noise  with  which  they 
were  attended,  but  from  the  wise  and  moderate  use  of  them. 

Dion  designed  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in  Syracuse,  composed  ot 
the  Spartan  and  Cretan,  but  wherein  the  aristocratical  was  always  to  prevail, 
and  to  decide  important  aflfairs  by  the  authority  which,  according  to  his  plan, 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  council  of  elders.  Heraclides,  still  turbulent  and  se- 
ditious according  to  custom,  and  solely  intent  upon  gaining  the  people  by  flat- 
tery, caresses,  and  other  popular  arts,  again  opposed  him  in  his  scheme.  One 
day  when  Dion  sent  for  him  to  the  council,  he  answered  that  he  w^ould  not 
come  ;  and  that,  being  only  a  private  person,  he  should  be  in  the  assembly 
with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whenever  it  was  summoned.  His  view,  in  such 
behaviour,  was  to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  and  to  render  Dion  odious; 
who,  weary  of  his  repeated"  insults,  permitted  those  whom  he  had  formerly 
prevented,  to  kill  him.  They  accordingly  went  to  his  house,  and  despatched 
him.     We  shall  sec  presently  Dion's  own  sense  of  this  action. 

The  Syracusans  were  highly  affected  at  liis  death  ;  but  as  Dion  solemnized 
hi?  furitTid  with  great  magnificence,  followed  his  body  in  person  at  the  head 
of  liis  wlio'e  anr.y,  and  afterwards  harangued  the  people  upon  the  occasion, 
they  were  appeased,  and  forgave  him  the  murder;  convinced,  that  it  v/as  irri- 
possiliie  for  the  cit}'  ever  to  be  free  from  commotions  and  sedition  while  He- 
raclides and  Dion  governed  together. 

After  th.'it  murder.  Dii>n  never  new  joy  or  peace  of  mind.     A  hideous  snee 
tie  which  he  saw  in  <t'^  night,  filled  him  with  trouble,  terror,  and  melancfcoly 
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The  phantom  seemed  to  be  a  woman  of  enormous  stature,  who,  in  her  attire, 
air,  and  hagg^ard  looks,  resembled  a  tury  sweeping  his  house  with  violence.* 
His  son's  death  who  for  some  unknown  grief  had  thrown  himself  from  the  roof 
of  a  house,  passed  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ominous  apparition,  and  was 
the  prelude  to  his.misfortunes.  Callippus  gave  the  last  hand  to  them.  He  was 
an  Athenian,  with  whom  Dion  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  while  he 
lodged  at  his  house  at  Athens,  anl  with  whom  he  lived  ever  after  with  entir*" 
freedom  and  unbounded  confidence.  Callippus  having  given  himself  up  to  hi 
ambitious  views,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  making  himself  master  of  Syra 
cuse,  threw  off  all  regard  for  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  air. 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  Dion,  who  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  his  designs.  Not 
withstanding  his  care  to  conceal  them,  they  were  discovered,  and  came  to  the 
ears  of  Dion's  sister  and  wife,  who  lost  no  time,  and  spared  no  pains,  to  learn 
the  truth  by  a  very  strict  inquiry.  To  prevent  its  effects,  he  went  to  them 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  ihe  appearance  of  being  inconsolable  that  any  per- 
son should  suspect  him  of  such  a  crime,  or  think  him  capable  of  so  black  a 
design.  They  insisted  upon  his  taking  the  great  oath,  as  it  was  called.  The 
person  who  swore  it,  was  wrapped  in  the  purple  mantle  of  the  goddess  Proser- 
pine, and  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  the  temple  the 
most  dreadful  execrations  against  himself  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  oath  cost  him  nothing  ;  but  did  not  convince  the  princesses.  They 
daily  received  new  intimation  of  his  guilt  from  several  hands,  as  did  Dion  him- 
self, whose  friends  in  general  persuaded  him  to  prevent  the  crime  of  Callippus 
by  a  just  and  sudden  punishment.  But  he  never  resolved  upon  it.  The  death 
of  Heraclides,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  horrible  blot  on  his  reputation  and 
virtue,  was  perpetually  present  to  his  troubled  imagination,  and  renewed  by 
continual  terrors  his  grief  and  repentance.  Tormented  night  and  day  by  that 
cruel  remembrance,  he  professed,  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
and  present  his  throat  himself  to  any  one  that  would  kill  hmi,  than  to  live  un- 
der the  necessity  of  continual  precautions,  not  only  against  his  enemies,  but 
the  best  of  his  friends. 

Callippus  ill  deserved  that  name.  He  hastened  the  execution  of  his  crime, 
and  caused  Dion  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  the  Zacynthian  soldiers, 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest.  The  sister  and  wife  of  that  prince, 
were  put  into  prison,  where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  son,  which  she  re- 
solved to  nurse  there  herself. 

After  this  murder,  Callippus  was  sometime  in  a  splendid  condition,  hav- 
ing made  himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  means  of  the  troops,  who  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  service,  on  account  of  the  gifts  which  he  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  pagans  believed,  that  the  divinity  ought  to  punish  great  crimes  in 
a  sudden  and  extraordinary  manner  in  this  life  ;  and  Plutarch  observes,  that 
the  success  of  Callippus  occasioned  very  great  complaints  against  the  gods,  for 
suffering,  calmly  and  without  indignation,  the  vilest  of  men  to  raise  himself  to 
so  exalted  a  fortune  by  so  detestable  and  impious  a  means.  But  Providence 
was  not  long  without  justifying  itself;  for  Callippus  soon  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt.  Having  marched  with  his  troops  to  take  Catana,  Syracuse 
revolted  against  him,  and  threw  off  so  shameful  a  subjection.  He  afterwards 
attacked  Messina,  where  he  lost  a  great  many  men,  and  particularly  the  Za- 
cynthian soldiers,  who  had  murdered  Dion.  No  city  of  Sicily  would  receive 
him  ;  but  all  detesting  him  as  the  most  execrable  of  wretches,  he  retired  to  Rhe 
eium,  where,  after  having  led  for  some  time  a  miserable  life,  he  was  killed  by 
Leptinus  and  Polyperchon,  and,  it  was  said,  with  the  same  dagger  with  which 
Dion  had  been  assassinated.! 

History  has  few  examples  of  so  distinct  an  attention  of  Providence  to  punish 
great  crimes,  such  as  murder,  perfidy,  treason,  either  in  the  authors  of  those 
crimes  themselves,  who  commanded  or  executed  them,  or  in  the  accomplices 
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my  way  concerned  in  them.  Divine  justice  manifests  itself  from  time  to  ime 
m  this  manner,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  unconcerned  and  inattentive  ;  ar.4  to 
prevent  the  inundation  of  crimes,  which  an  entire  impunity  would  occasion  ; 
but  it  does  not  always  distinguish  itself  by  remarkable  chastisements  in  this 
world,  to  intimate  to  mankind,  that  greater  punishments  are  reserved  for  guih 
in  the  next. 

As  for  Aristomache  and  Arete,  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  prison,  Icetas  of 
Syracuse,  one  of  Dion's  friends,  received  them  into  his  house,  and  treated  them 
at  first  with  an  attention,  fidelity,  and  generosity  of  the  most  exemplary  kind  ; 
but,  complying  at  last  with  Dion's  enemies,  he  provided  a  bark  for  them,  and 
Having  put  them  on  board,  under  the  pretence  of  sending  them  to  Peloponne 
ius,  he  gave  orders  to  those  who  were  to  carry  them,  to  kill  them  on  the  pas- 
sage and  throw  them  into  the  sea.  He  was  not  long  without  receiving  the 
chastisement  due  to  his  black  treachery  ;  fir  being  taken  by  Timoleon,  he  was 
pat  to  death.  The  Syracusans,  fully  to  avenge  Dion,  killed  also  the  two  sons 
of  that  traitor. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  Dion,  soon  after  his  death,  had  written  to  Plato,  to 
consult  him  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  should  behave  in  the  present  troubled 
and  fluctuating  condition  of  Syracuse,  and  to  know  what  sort  of  government  it 
was  proper  to  establish  there.  Plato,  who  knew  that  the  Syracusans  were 
equall}-  incapable  of  entire  liberty  or  absolute  servitude,  exhorted  them  stre- 
nuously to  pacify  all  things  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  to  change 
the  tyranny,  the  very  name  of  which  was  odious,  into  a  lawful  sovereignty, 
which  would  make  subjection  easy  and  agreeable.  He  advised  them,  and  ac- 
cording to  him  it  had  been  Dion's  opinion,  to  create  three  kings;  one  to  be 
Hipparinus,  Dion's  son  ;  another  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius  the  younger, 
who  seemed  to  be  well  inclined  towards  the  people  ;  and  Dionysius  himself,  it 
he  wodd  comply  with  such  conditions  as  should  be  prescribed  him  ;  their  au- 
thority to  be  not  unlike  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta.  At  the  same  time  thirty-five 
magistrates  were  to  be  appointed,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  should  be  duly 
observed,  to  have  great  authority  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  and  to  serve 
as  a  balance  between  the  power  of  the  kings,  the  senate,  and  the  people.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  advice  was  ever  followed,  which  indeed  had  its 
great  inconveniences.  It  is  only  known,  that  Hipparinus  the  brother  of  Dio- 
nysius, having  landed  at  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  and  considerable  forces,  expel- 
led Callippus,  and  exercised  the  sovereign  power  two  years.! 

The  history  of  Sicily,  as  related  thus  far,  includes  about  fifty  years,  begin- 
ning with  Dionysius  tHe  elder,  who  reigned  thirty-eight,  and  continuing  to  the 
death  of  Dion.  I  shall  return  in  the  sequel  to  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  shall 
relate  the  end  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  liberty  by  Timoleon. 

SECTION    IV. — CHARACTER  OF    DION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  so  many  excellent  qualities  in  one  person  as  were 
united  in  Dion.  I  do  not  consider  in  this  place,  his  wonderful  taste  for  the 
sciences,  his  art  of  associating  them  with  the  greatest  employments  of  war  and 
peace,  of  extracting  from  them  rules  of  conduct,  and  maxims  of  government, 
and  of  making  them  an  equally  useful  and  honourable  entertainment  of  his 
leisure.  I  confine  myself  to  the  statesman  and  patriot ;  and  in  this  view,  how 
admirable  does  he  appear!  greatness  of  soul,  elevation  of  sentiments,  genero- 
sity in  bestowing  his  wealth,  heroic  valour  in  battle,  attended  with  a  coolness 
of  temper,  and  a  prudence  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  ;  a  mind  vast,  and  ca- 
pable of  the  highest  views,  a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, or  the  most  unexpected  revolution  of  fortune,  the  love  of  country  and  of 
the  public  good  carried  almost  to  excess;  these  are  part  of  Dion's  virtues. 
The  design  he  formed  of  delivering  his  countrj^  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyranny, 

♦  Plit.  EpiPt.  viii.  t  Diod.  1.  xvi.p.  4.S6. 
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and  his  boldness  and  »vijdom  m  the  execution  of  it,  show  what  he  was  capa 
bleof. 

But  what  I  conceive  the  greatest  beauty  in  Dion's  character,  the  most  wor. 
thy  of  admiration,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  the  most  above  human  nature,  is  the 
greatness  of  soul,  and  unexampled  patience,  with  which  he  suffered  the  ingra- 
titude of  his  country.  He  had  abandoned  and  sacrificed  ever}''  thing  to  come 
to  their  relief;  he  had  reduced  the  tyranny  to  extremities,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  re-establishing  them  in  the  full  possession  of  their  liberty  :  in  return 
ior  such  great  services,  they  shamefully  expelled  him  from  the  city,  accompa- 
nied with  a  handful  of  foreign  soldiers,  whose  fidelity  the)'  had  not  been  able  to 
corrupt ;  liiey  loaded  him  with  injuries,  and  added  to  the[r  base  perfidy  the  most 
cruel  outrages  and  indignity.  To  punish  those  ungrateful  traitors,  he  had  only 
a  signal  to  give,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  indignation  of  his  soldiers  :  master 
of  tlieirs,  as  Avell  as  of  his  own  temper,  he  checked  their  impetuosity,  and  with- 
out disarming  their  hands,  restrained  their  just  rage,  suffering  them,  in  the  very 
Height  and  ardour  of  an  attack,  only  to  terrify,  and  not  kill,  his  enemies,  be- 
cause he  could  not  foi^et  that  they  were  his  fellow-citizens  and  brethren. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  defect  that  can  be  objected  to  Dion,  which  is, 
his  having  something  rigid  and  austere  in  his  humour,  that  made  him  less  ac- 
cessible and  sociable  than  he  should  have  been,  and  kept  even  persons  of  worth 
and  his  best  friends  at  a  kind  of  distance.  Plato,  and  thosdwho  had  his  glory 
sincerely  at  heart,  had  often  animadverted  upon  this  turn  of  mind  in  him  :  but 
notwithstanding  the  reproaches  which  were  made  upon  his  too  austere  gravity, 
and  the  inflexible  severity  with  which  he  treated  the  people,  he  still  prided 
himselt'upon  abating  nothing  of  them  :  whether  his  genius  was  entirely  averse 
to  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  persuasion,  or  that,  from  the  view  of  correcting 
and  refbrniing  the  S3'racusans,  vitiated  and  corrupted  by  the  flattering  and 
complaisant  discourses  of  th?ir  orators,  he  chose  that  rough  and  manly  manner 
of  behaviour  to  them. 

Dion  was  mistaken  in  the  most  essential  points  of  governing.  From  the 
throne  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  state,  whoever  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
ruling  and  conducting  others,  ought  particularly  to  study  the  art*  of  managing 
men's  tempers,  and  of  giving  them  that  bent  and  turn  of  mind  that  may  best 
suit  his  measures  ;  which  cannot  be  done  b}'  assuming  the  severe  master,  by 
commanding  haughtily,  and  contenting  one's  self  with  laying  down  the  rule 
and  the  duty  with  inflexible  rigour.  There  is  in  the  right  itself,  in  virtue  and 
the  exercise  of  all  functions,  an  exactitude  and  steadiness,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
stifi'ness,  which  frequently  degenerates  into  a  vice  when  carried  to  extremes, 
I  know  it  is  never  allowable  to  break  through  rules  ;  but  it  is  always  laudable, 
and  often  necessary,  to  soften,  and  make  them  more  convertible,  which  is 
best  effected  by  a  kindness  of  manners,  and  an  insinuating  behaviour ;  not  al- 
ways exacting  the  discharge  of  a  duty  in  fts  utmost  rigour  ;  overlooking  abun- 
dance of  small  faults,  that  do  not  merit  much  notice,  and  observing  upon  those 
which  are  more  considerable,  with  favour  and  goodness;  in  a  word,  in  endea 
vouring  by  all  possible  means  to  acquire  people's  affection,  and  to  render  vir- 
tue and  duty  amiable. 

Dion's  permission  to  kill  Heraclides,  which  was  obtained  with  difficulty,  or 
rather  forced  from  him,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  princi- 
ples, cost  him  dear,  and  brought  the  trouble  and  anguish  upon  him,  that  lasted 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  and  of  which  they  were  the  principal  cause. 

SECTION    V. DIONYSIUS    THE    YOUNGER    REASCENDS    THE    THRONE. 

Callippus,  who  had  caused  Dion  to  be  murdered,  and  had  substituted  him* 
self  in  his  place,  did  not  possess  his  power  long.  Thirteen  m.onths  after.  Hip 
pa^nius,  brother  of  Dionysius,  arriving  unexpectedly  at  Syracuse  with  a  nu 


♦  Which  art  ^n   »ncien1  poe     •alleil  "  fle xanima,  nlqiic  omnium  rp^ina   rerum  oratio.  ' — Cic.  !.  i-  it  Di 
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Bjerous  fleet,  expeh  J  him  from  the  citj,  and  recovered  his  paternal  sove- 
reignty, which  he  heK'  during  two  years.* 

Syracuse  and  all  Su  ily,  being  harassed  by  different  factions  and  intestine 
war,  were  in  a  miserable  condition.  Dionysius,  taking  the  advantage  of  onese 
troubles,  ten  years  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  throne,  had  assenr.bled 
some  foreign  troops,  an  '  having  overcome  Nypsius,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  he  i  instated  himself  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions. T 

It  was  perhaps  to  thari  the  gods  for  his  re-establishment,  and  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  them,  thai  Ae  sent  statues  of  gold  and  ivory  to  Olympia  and 
Delphos,  of  very  great  valt* '.  The  galleys  which  carried  them  were  taken 
by  Iphicrates,  who  was  at  tU  t  time  near  Corcyra,  (now  Corfu,)  with  a  fleet. 
He  wrote  to  Athens  to  know  h  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  .his  sacred 
booty,  and  was  answered,  not  » »  examine  scrupulously  for  what  it  was  de- 
signed, but  to  make  use  of  it  for  th.-i  subsistence  of  his  troops.  Dionysius  com 
plained  excessively  of  such  treatm  nt  to  the  Ath<:nians,  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  them,  wherein  he  reproached  vith  great  warmth  and  justice  their  ava- 
rice and  sacrilegious  impiety. ;[ 

A  commander  of  pirates  had  acted  .  luch  more  nobly  and  more  religiously 
in  regard  to  the  Romans  about  fifty  ye.  rs  before.  Aiter  the  taking  of  Veii, 
which  had  been  ten  years  besieged,  they  sent  a  golden  cup  to  Delphos.  The 
deputies  who  carried  that  present  were  takv  n  by  the  pirates  of  Lipara,and  car- 
ried to  (hat  island.  It  was  the  custom  to  divv  ie  all  prizes  they  took  as  a  common 
stock.  The  island  at  that  time  was  under  the  ^i^overnment  of  a  magistrate,  more 
like  the  Romans  in  his  manners  than  those  he  ^roverned.  He  was  called  Timasi- 
tneus  ;§  and  his  behaviour  agreed  well  with  the  signification  of  his  name.  Full 
ot  regard  for  the  envoys,  the  sacred  gift  they  ».  arried,  the  motive  of  their  offer- 
ing, and  more  for  the  majesty  of  the  god  for  whom  it  was  designed,  he  inspired 
the  multitude,  that  generally  follow  the  example  of  those  who  rule  them,  with 
the  same  sentiments  of  respect  and  religion  The  envoys  were  received, 
therefore,  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction,  and  their  expenses  borne  by  the 
public.  Timasitheus  convoyed  them  with  a  grod  squadron  to  Delphos,  and 
brought  them  back  in  the  same  manner  to  Rome.  It  is  easy  to  judge  how 
sensibly  the  Romans  were  affected  with  so  noble  a  proceeding.  By  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  they  rewarded  Timasitheus  with  great  presents,  and  granted 
him  the  right  of  hospitality.il  And  fifty  years  after,  when  the  Romans  took 
Lipara  from  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  same  gratitude  as  if  the  action  had 
been  but  lately  done,  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  do  farther  honour  to 
the  family  of  their  benefactor,  and  resolved  that  all  his  descendants  should  be 
forever  exempted  from  the  tribute  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  island. IT 

This  was  certainly  great  and  noble  on  both  sides ;  but  the  contrast  does  no 
honour  to  the  Athenians. 

To  return  to  Dionysius.  Though  he  expressed  some  regard  for  the  gods, 
his  actions  argued  no  humanity  for  his  subjects.  His  past  misfortunes,  instead 
6f  correcting  and  softening  his  disposition,  had  only  served  to  inflame  it,  and 
to  render  him  more  savage  and  brutal  than  before. 

The  most  worthy  and  considerable  of  the  citizens,  not  being  able  to  suppon. 
?o  cruel  a  servitude,  had  recourse  to  Icetas,  king  of  the  Leontines,  and  aban- 
doning themselves  to  his  conduct,  elected  him  their  general;  not  that  they 
believed  he  diffeied  in  any  thing  from  the  most  declared  tyrants,  but  because 
they  had  no  other  resource.** 

*  A.  M.  3647.     Ant.  J.  G.  367.     Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  432,  436. 

t  A.  M   3654.     Ant.  J.  C.  350.  $  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p  453. 

5  Timasitheus  signifies  one  who  honours  the  godi. 

II   Mors  erat  civitatis,  velut  publico  latrocinio,  partam  praedam   dividere.      Forte  eo  anno  in  siinimo  ma- 

pstratii   erat  Timasitheus  quidam,  Romanis  vir  similior  quam   suis  :   qui   legatorum   nomen,  donurrque  ,  et 

deum  cui  mitteretur,  et  doni  causam  veritus  ipse,  mullitudinem  quoque,  quas  semper  ferme  reg-enti  est  simt- 

Us,  religionis    justai  impievit;  adductosque   in   publicum  hospitiuni  legates,  cum   prajsidio  ctiam  navi-iiB 

Deiphoi  jirosecutos,  Romaminde  sospites  restituit.      Hospitiiim  cum  eo  senatus  consuJto  est  factum,  coat^ 

^ae  publice  data.— Tit.  Liv.  IT  Tit.  Liv.  Dccad.  i.  1.  v.  c.  28.     Ditd   1   xiv.  p.  SOT- 

**  Dion.  1.  xyi.  p.  459,  et  464.     Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  236,  ct243 
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During  these  transactions,  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  almost  always  at  wai 
with  the  Syracusans,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  large  fleet ;  and  having  made 
great  progress  there,  the  Sicilians,  and  the  people  of  Syracuse  resolved  to  send 
an  embassy  into  Greece,  to  demand  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  from  whom  the  Sy- 
racusans were  descended,  and  who  had  always  openly  declared  against  tyrants 
and  in  favour  of  liberty.  Icelas,  who  proposed  no  other  end  from  hi?  com- 
mand than  to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  setting 
it  free,  treated  secretly  with  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  public  he  affpcted  to 
praise  the  wise  measures  of  the  Syracusans,  and  even  sent  his  deputies  along 
with  theirs. 

Corinth  received  the  ambassadors  kindly,  and  immediately  appointed  Ti- 
moleon  their  general.  He  had  led  a  retired  life  for  twenty  years,  without  in- 
terfering in  public  affairs,  a. id  was  far  from  believing,  that,  at  his  age,  ana  in 
the  circumstances  he  then  was,  he  should  be  thought  of  upon  such  an  occasion.* 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Corinth,  loved  his 
country  passionately,  and  discovered  upon  all  occasions  a  singular  humanity 
of  temper,  except  against  tyrants  and  bad  men.  He  was  an  excellent  captain ; 
and  as  in  his  youth  he  had  all  the  maturity  of  age,  in  age  he  had  all  the  fire 
and  courage  oi  the  most  ardent  youth. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  called  Timophanes,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  as 
he  had  demonstrated  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  covered  him  with  his  body,  and 
saved  his  life  at  the  great  danger  of  his  own;  but  his  country  was  still  dearer 
to  him.  That  brother  having  made  himself  tyrant  of  it,  so  black  a  crime  gave 
him  the  deepest  affliction.  He  made  use  of  all  possible  means  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  duty  ;  kindness,  friendship,  affection,  remonstrances,  and  even  me- 
naces. But  finding  all  his  endeavors  ineffectual,  and  that  nothing  could  pre- 
vail upon  a  heart  abandoned  to  ambition,  he  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassi- 
nated in  his  presence  by  two  of  his  friends  and  intimates,  and  thought,  that  upon 
such  an  occasion  the  laws  of  nature  ought  to  give  place  to  those  of  his  country. 

That  action  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the  principal  citizens  of  Corinth, 
and  by  most  of  the  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  noble  effort 
of  human  virtue  ;  and  Plutarch  seems  to  pass  the  same  judgment  upon  it.  All 
the  world  were  not  of  that  opinion  ;  and  some  people  reproached  him  as  an 
abominable  fratricide,  who  could  not  fail  of  drawing  down  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  upon  him.  Plis  mother,  especially  in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  uttered 
the  most  dreadful  curses  and  imprecations  against  hmi  ;  and  when  he  came  to 
console  her,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  her  son's  murderer,  she  thrust 
him  away  with  indignation,  and  shut  her  doors  against  him. 

He  was  then  struck  with  all  the  horror  of  the  most  guilty ;  and  giving  him- 
self up  to  the  most  bitter  remorse,  considered  Timophanes  no  longer  as  a  ty 
rant,  but  as  a  brother,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  abstaining  from 
all  nourishment.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  his  friends  dissuaded  him  irom 
that  fatal  resolution.  Overcome  by  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  he  wa3  At 
length  prevailed  upon  to  live,  but  he  condemned  himself  to  pass  the  rest  of  bis 
days  in  solitude.  From  that  moment  he  renounced  all  public  affairs,  and  for 
several  years,  never  came  to  the  city,  but  wandered  about  in  the  most  solitary 
and  desert  places,  abandoned  to  excess  of  grief  and  melancholy:  so  true  it  is, 
that  neither  the  praise  of  flatterers,  nor  the  false  reasonmgs  of  politicians,  can 
suppress  the  cries  of  conscience,  which  is  at  once  the  witness,  judge,  and  exe- 
cutioner of  those  who  presume  to  violate  the  most  sacred  rights  and  ties  of  nature 

He  passed  twenty  years  in  this  condition.  He  did  indeed  return  to  Corinth 
at  the  latter  part  of  that  time  ;  but  lived  there  always  private  and  retired,  with 
out  concerning  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  government.  It  was  not 
without  great  reluctance  that  he  accepted  the  employment  of  general  :  but 
he  did  not  think  it  allowable  to  refuse  the  service  of  his  country;  and  his  duty 
picvailed  against  his  inclination 
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While  Timoleon  assembled  his  troops,  and  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  Co- 
rinthians  received  letters  from  Icetas,  in  which  he  told  them,  "that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  make  any  farther  levies,  or  exhaust  themselves  in  great 
exigencies  to  come  to  Sicily,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  evident  danger;  the 
Carthaginians,  apprised  oftheir  design,  were  waiting  to  intercept  their  squadron 
%i  its  passage  with  a  great  fleet ;  and  that  their  slowness  in  sending  their  tro(^ps, 
had  obliged  him  to  call  in  the  Carthaginians  themselves  to  his  aid,  and  to  make 
use  of  them  against  the  tyrant/'  He  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  them,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  aiter  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  frorh  Syracuse, 
he  should  take  possession  of  it  in  his  place. 

The  reading  of  these  letters,  far  from  cooling  the  zeal  of  the  Corinthians^ 
Dnly  iucensed  them  more  than  at  first,  and  hastened  the  departure  of  Timoleon. 
4e  embarked  on  board  ten  galleys,  and  arrived  safe  upon  the  coast  of  Italy 
where  the  news  that  came  from  Sicily  extremely  perplexed  him,  and  discou- 
raged his  troops.  An  account  was  brought  that  Icetas  had  defeated  Diony- 
sius, and  having  made  himself  master  of  t tie  greatest  part  of  Syracuse,  had 
obliged  the  tyrant  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel,  and  in  that  quarter  called 
the  isle,  where  he  besieged  him  ;  and  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  prevent  Timoleon's  approach,  and  to  come  on  shore,  that  they  might 
make  a  peaceable  partition  of  Sicily  between  them,  when  they  shouid  have 
compelled  that  general  to  retire. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  consequence,  had  sent  twenty  galleys  to  Rhegium 
The  Corinthians,  upon  their  arrival  at  that  port,  found  ambassadors  from  Icetas, 
who  declared  to  Timoleon,  that  he  might  come  to  Syracuse,  and  would  be  well 
received  there,  provided  he  dismissed  his  troops.  The  proposal  was  entirely 
injurious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  perplexing.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
beat  the  vessels  which  the  barbarians  had  caused  to  advance  to  intercept  them 
in  their'-passage,  being  twice  their  force  ;  and  to  retire,  was  to  abandon  all 
Sicily  to  extreme  distress,  which  could  not  avoid  being  the  reward  of  the 
treachery  of  Icetas,  and  of  the  support  which  the  Carthaginians  should  give 
the  tyranny. 

In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  Timoleon  demanded  a  conference  with  the  am 
bassador?,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  of  Rhegium.  It  was  only,  he  said,  to  discharge  himself 
and  for  his  own  security,  that  his  country  might  not  accuse  him  of  having  dis- 
obeyed its  orders,  and  betrayed  its  interests.  The  governor  and  magistrates 
of  Khe«:ium  understood  his  designs.  They  desired  nothing  more  than  to  see 
the  Corinthians  in  possession  of  Sicily,  and  apprehended  nothing  so  much  as 
the  neiofhbourhood  of  the  barbarians.  They  summoned,  therefore,  an  assem- 
bly, and  shut  the  gates  of  the^city,  upon  pretence  of  preventing  the  citizens 
from  going  abroad,  in  order  to' their  applying  themselves  solely  to  the  present 
affair. 

The  people  being  assembled,  long  speeches  were  made  of  little  or  no  ten- 
dency ;  every  body  treating  the  same  subject,  and  repeating  the  same  reasons 
or  adding  new  ones,  only  to  protract  the  council,  and  to  gain  time.  While  this 
was  doing,  nine  of  the  Corinthian  galleys  went  off,  and  were  suffered  to  pass 
by  the  Carthaginian  vessels,  believing  that  their  departure  had  been  concerted 
with  their  own  officers,  who  were  in  the  city,  and  that  those  nine  galleys  were  to 
return  to  Corinth,  the  tenth  remaining  to  carry  Timoleon  to  Icetas  at  Syracuse. 
When  Timoleon  was  informed  in  a  whisper,  that  his  galleys  were  at  sea,  he 
slipped  gently  through  the  crowd,  which  to  favour  his  going  off,  thronged  ex- 
ceedingly round  the  tribunal.  He  got  to  the  sea-side,  embarked  directly,  and 
having  rejoined  his  galleys,  they  arrived  together  at  Tauromenium,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  where  they  were  receivecl  with  open  arms  by  Andromachus,  who  com- 
manded it,  and  who  joined  his  citizens  with  the  Corinthian  troops,  to  reinstate 
the  Sicilian  liberties. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  much  the  Cartnaginians  were  surprised  and 
dshamed  of  being  so  deceived :  but  they  were  told,  that  being  Phoenicians 
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who  pasged  for  the  greatc-st  cheats  in  the  world,  fraud  and  artifice  ought  not 
to  give  them  so  much  astonishment  and  displeasure. 

IJpon  the  news  of  Timoleon's  arrival,  Icetas  was  terrified,  and  made  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian  galJe3's  advance.  They  had  a  hundred  and 
fifty  long  ships,  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  armed  chariots.  The 
Syracusans  lost  all  hope  when  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  in  possession  of  thW 
j)ort,  Icetas  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  blocked  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Timo- 
leon  without  any  other  hold  in  Sicily  than  the  small  city  of  Tauromenium,  on 
(he  coast,  with  little  hope  and  less  force;  for  his  troops  did  not  amount  in  all 
to  more  than  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  he  had  scarcely  provisions  lor  their  sub- 
sistence. Besides  which,  the  cities  placed  no  confidence  in  him.  The  ills 
they  had  suffered  from  the  extortion  and  cruelty  that  had  been  practised 
among  them,  had  exasperated  them  against  all  commanders  of  troops,  espe- 
cially after  the  horrid  treachery  of  Callippus  and  Pharax  ;  who  being  both 
sent,  the  one  from  Athens,,  and  the  other  from  Sparta,  to  free  Sicily  and  ex- 
pel the  tyrants,  made  them  conceive  the  tyranny  gentle  and  desirable,  so  se- 
vere were  the  vexations  with  which  they  had  oppressed  them.  They  were 
afraid  of  experiencing  the  same  treatment  from  Timoleon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adranon,  a  small  city  below  Mount  jEtna,  being  divided 
among  themselves,  one  party  had  called  on  Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  other  had  applied  to  Timoleon.  The  two  chiefs  arrived  almost  at  the  same 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adranon  ;  the  former  with  five  thousand  men, 
and  the  latter  with  only  twelve  hundred.  Notwithstanding  this  inequality, 
Timoleon,  who  justly  conceived  that  he  should  find  the  Carthaginians  in  dis- 
order, and  employed  in  taking  up  their  quarters  and  pitching  their  tents,  made 
his  troops  advance,  and  without  losing  time,  to  rest  them,  as  the  officers  advised 
him,  he  marched  directly  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw  him,  than 
they  fled.  This  occasioned  their  only  killing  three  hundred,  and  taking  twice 
as  many  prisoners  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  lost  their  camp,  and  all  their  bag- 
gage. The  Adranites  opened  their  gates  at  the  same  time,  and  received  Ti- 
moleon. Other  cities  sent  thei»  deputies  to  him  soon  after,  and  made  their 
submission. 

Dionysius  himself,  who  renounced  his  vain  hopes,  and  saw  himself  at  the 
point  of  being  reduced,  as  full  of  contempt  for  Icetas,  who  had  suffered  himselt 
to  be  so  shamefully  defeated,  as  of  admiration  and  esteem  for  Timoleon,  se-nt 
ambassadors  to  the  latter,  to  treat  of  surrendering  himself  and  the  citadel  to 
the  Corinthians.  Timoleon,  taking  the  advantage  of  so  unexpected  a  good 
fortune,  made  Euclid  and  Telemachus,  with  four  hundred  soldiers,  file  off  into 
the  castle  ;  not  all  at  once,  nor  in  the  day-time,  that  being  impossible,  the  Car- 
thaginians being  masters  of  the  gate,  but  in  platoons,  and  by  stealth.  Those 
troops  having  got  successfully  into  the  citadel,  took  possession  of  it,  with  all 
the  tyrant's  moveables,  and  provisions  of  war.  For  he  had  a  considerable 
number  of  horse,  all  sorts  of  engines  and  darts,  besides  seventy  thousand  suits 
of  armour,  which  had  been  laid  up  there  long  before.  Dionysius  had  also  two 
thousand  regular  troops,  which  with  the  rest  he  surrendered  to  Timoleon.  And 
for  himself,  taking  with  him  his  money,  and  some  few  of  his  friends,  he  em 
barked,  unperceived  by  the  troops  of  Icetas,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
Timoleon. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  appeared  in  the  low  and  abject 
i^'ate  of  a  private  person,  and  a  suppliant ;  he  who  had  been  born  and  nur 
tured  in  the  arms  of  tyranny,  and  had  seen  himself  master  of  the  most  power 
ful  kingdom  that  had  ever  been  usurped  by  tyrants.  He  had  possessed  it  ten 
years  entire,  before  Dion  took  arms  against  him,  and  some  years  after,  though 
always  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  battles.  He  was  sent  to  Corinth  with  only 
one  galley,  without  convoy,  and  with  very  little  money.  He  served  there  for 
a  sight,  every  bod)  running  to  gaze  at  him  ;  some  with  a  secret  joy  of  heart, 
to  gratify  their  eyes  with  the  view  of  the  miseries  of  a  man  whom  the  name  ol 
a  tyrant  rendered  odious  ;  others,  with  a  kind  of  compassion,  from  companng 
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the  splendid  condition  from  which  he  had  fallen,  with  the  immeasurable  deptli 
of  distress  into  which  they  beheld  him  plunged.* 

His  manner  of  life  at  Corinth  did  not  long  excite  any  sentiments  in  regai.l 
to  him,  but  those  of  contempt  and  indignation.  He  passed  whole  days  in  per- 
fumers'shops,  in  taverns,  or  with  actresses  and  singers,  disputing  with  (hem 
upon  the  rules  of  music,  and  the  harmony  of  airs.  Some  people  have  thought 
that  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  out  of  policy,  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the 
Corinthians,  nor  to  discover  any  thought  or  desire  of  recovering  his  dominions. 
But  such  an  opinion  does  him  too  much  honour,  and  it  seems  more  probable, 
that,  nurtured  and  educated  as  he  was  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  he  on- 
ly followed  his  inclination  ;  and  that  he  passed  his  life  m  the  kind  oi  slavery 
into  which  he  was  fallen,  as  he  had  done  upon  the  thrcne,  having  no  other  re 
source  or  consolation  in  his  misfortunes. 

Some  writers  say,  that  the  extreme  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced  at  Co- 
rinth, obliged  him  to  open  a  school  there,  and  to  teach  children  to  read  ;  per- 
haps, says  Cicero,t  without  doubt  jestingly,  to  retain  a  species  of  empire,  and 
not  absolutely  to  renounce  the  habit  and  pleasure  of  commanding.];  Whether 
that  were  his  motive  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Dionysius,  who  had  seen  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  of  almost  all  Sicily,  who  had  possessed  immense  riches, 
and  had  numerous  fleets  and  great  armies  of  horse  and  foot  under  his  com- 
mand ;  that  the  same  Dionysius,  reduced  now  almost  to  beggary,  and  from  a 
king  become  a  schoolmaster,  was  a  good  lesson  for  persons  of  exalted  stations 
not  to  confide  in  their  grandeur,  nor  to  rely  too  much  upon  their  fortune. §  The 
Lacedaemonians  some  time  after  gave  Philip  this  admonition.  That  prince 
having  written  to  them  in  very  haughty  and  menacing  terms,  they  made  him 
no  other  answer  but  "  Dionysius  at  Corinth. "il 

An  expression  of  Dionysius,  which  has  been  preserved,  seems  to  argue,  if  it 
be  true,  that  he  knew  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  adversity,  and  to  turn 
his  misfortunes  to  advantage  ;  which  would  be  very  much  to  his  praise,  but 
contrary  to  what  has  been  related  of  him  before.  While  he  lived  at  Corinth, 
a  stranger  rallied  him  unseasonably,  and  with  an  indecent  grossness,  upon  his 
commerce  with  the  philosophers  during  his  most  splendid  fortune,  and  asked 
him,  by  way  of  insult,  "of  what  conseqence  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato  had  been 
to  him  ?"  "  Can  you  believe  then,"  replied  he,  "  that  1  have  received  no  bene- 
fit from  Plato,  and  see  me  bear  ill  fortune  as  I  do  ?"^ 

SECTION  VI. — TIMOLEON  RESTORES    LIBERTY    TO    SYRACUSE,    AND    INSTITUTES 
V/ISE  LAWS.       HIS    DEATH. 

After  the  treaty  of  Dionysius,  Icetas  pressed  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse  with  the  utmost  vigour,  ■^nd  kept  it  so  closely  blocked  up,  that  the 
convoys  sent  to  the  Corinthians  cculd  not  enter  it  without  great  difficulty. 
Timoleon,  who  was  at  Catana,  sent  them  frequently  thither.  To  deprive  them 
of  this  relief,  Icetas  and  Mago  set  out  together  with  design  to  besiege  that 
place.  During  their  absence,  Leon  the  Corinthian,  who  commanded  in  the 
citadel,  having  observed  from  the  ramparts,  that  those  who  had  been  left  to 
continue  the  siege,  were  very  remiss  in  theif  duty,  he  made  a  sudden  furious 
sally  upon  them  while  they  were  dispersed,  killed  part  of  them,  put  the  rest 
to  flight,  and  seized  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Achradina,  which  was  (he 
strongest  part  of  it,  and  had  been  least  injured  by  the  enemy.  Leon  fortified 
it  in  the  best  manner  the  time  would  admit,  and  joined  it  to  the  citadel  by 
works  of  communication.** 


*  A.  M   3637.     Ant.  J.  C.  347. 

•f   D'lonvsius  Corinthi  pueros,  docebat,  usque  adeo  im['erio  carere  non  poteral. 

+  Cic.  Tusc.  Q,u3est.  1.  iii   n.  27. 

8  Tanta  mutatione  majores  natu,  nequis  niniis  fortunaa  crederet,  magister  ludi  fa-^tns  ex  tyraiino  do«urt 

rei.  IVlax.l.  vi.  C.9. 

II  Demet  Phaler.  de  Kloq.  1.  viii.  IT  Plut.  in  Tiniol.  p   24;*. 

**  A.  M    3658.     Am.  J.  C.  346.     Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  243— 248.     Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  465,  et  1'4 
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This  bad  news  caused  Mago  and  Icetas  to  return  immediately.  At  toe 
same  time  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  landed  safely  in  Sicil}'',  having  de 
ceived  the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  .squadron  posted  to  intercept  them. 
When  they  were  landed,  Timoleon  received  them  with  joy,  and  after  having 
taken  possession  of  Messina,  marched  in  order  of  battle  against  Syracuse. 
His  army  consisted  only  of  four  thousand  men.  When  he  approached  the 
city,  his  first  care  was  to  send  emissaries  among  the  soldiers  that  bore  arms 
for  Icetas.  They  represented  to  them,  that  it  was  highly  shameful  for  Greeks, 
as  they  were,  to  labour  that  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Carthaginians,  the  most  faithless  and  cruel  of  all  barbarians  :  that  Icetas  had 
only  to  join  Timoleon,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  him  against  the  common 
enemy.  These  soldiers,  having  spread  those  insinuations  throughout  the  whcje 
camp,  gave  Mago  violent  suspicions  of  his  being  betrayed  ;  besides  which,  he 
had  already  for  some  time  sought  a  pretext  to  retire.  For  these  reasons,  not 
withstanding  the  entreaties  and  warm  remonstrances  of  Icetas,  he  weighed 
anchor  and  set  sail  for  Africa,  shamefully  abandoning  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

Timoleon's  army  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  place  in  line  of  battle, 
and  attacked  it  in  three  different  quarters  with  so  much  vigour  and  success, 
that  the  troops  of  Icetas  were  totally  overthrown  and  put  to  flight.  Thus,  by 
a  good  fortune  that  has  few  examples,  he  carried  Syracuse  by  force  in  an  instant 
which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  world.  When  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  it,  he  did  not  act  like  Dion,  in  sparing  the  forts,  and 
public  edifices  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence.  To  avoid  giving  the  same 
cause  of  suspicion,  which  at  first  decried  though  without  foundation,  and  at 
length  ruined  that  great  man,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  all  Syracusans,  who  would  come  with  their  tools,  might  emp-loy 
themselves  in  demolishing  the  forts  of  the  tyrants.  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  Syracusans,  considering  that  proclamation  and  day  as  the  commencement 
of  their  liberty,  and  ran  in  multitudes  to  the  citadel,  and  not  only  dejnolished 
that,  but  also  the  palaces  of  the  tyrants,  at  the  same  time  breaking  open  and 
destroying  their  tombs. 

The  citadel  being  razed,  and  the  ground  made  level,  Timoleon  caused  tri- 
bunals to  be  erected  upon  it,  for  the  dispensation  of  justice,  in  the  name  of 
the  people ;  that  the  same  place,  from  whence,  under  the  tyrants,  every  day 
some  bloody  edict  had  issued,  might  become  the  asjdum  and  bulwark  of  liber- 
ty and  innocence. 

Timoleon  was  master  of  the  city,  but  it  wanted  people  to  inhabit  it ;  for 
some  having  perished  in  the  wars  and  seditions,  and  others  having  fled  to  avoid 
the  power  of  the  tyrants,  Syracuse  was  become  a  desert,  and  the  grass  was 
grown  so  high  in  the  streets,  that  horses  grazed  in  them.  All  the  cities  in  Si 
cily  were  almost  in  the  same  condition.  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  write  to  Corinth,  to  desire  that  people  might  be  sent 
from  Greece  to  inhabit  Syracuse  ;  that  otherwise,  the  country  could  never  re- 
cover itself,  and  was  beside  threatened  with  a  new  war.  For  they  had  re- 
ceived advice,  that  Mago  having  killed  himself,  the- Carthaginians,  enraged  at 
bis  having  acquitted  himself  so  ill  of  his  charge,  had  hung  up  his  body  upon 
a  cross,  and  were  making  great  levies  to  return  into  Sicily  with  a  more  nume- 
rous army  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Those  letters  being  arrived  with  ambassadors  from  Syracuse,  who  conjured 
the  Corinthians  to  take  compassion  on  their  city,  and  to  be  a  second  time  the 
founders  of  it  ;  the  Corinthians  did  not  consider  the  calamity  of  that  people 
as  an  occasion  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  and  of  making  themselves  masters 
uf  the  city,  accordingjio  the  maxims  of  a  base  and  iniamous  polic}^  ;  but  send- 
ing to  all  the  sacred  games  of  Greece,  and  to  all  public  assemblies,  they  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  them  by  heralds,  that  tii-e  Corinthians  having  abol- 
ished the  tyranny,  and  expelled  the  tyrants,  they  declared  free  and  indepen- 
dent the  Syracusans,  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  should  return  into  their 
unn  country  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  repair  tliither,  to  partake  of  an  equal  and 
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jusi  distribution  of  the  lands  among  them.  At  the  same  time  they  despatched 
couritBrs  into  Asia,  and  into  all  the  isK  s,  whither  great  numbers  of  fugitives  had 
retired,  to  invite  them  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Corinth,  which  would 
provide  them  vessels,  commanders,  and  a  safe  convoy  to  transport  them  into 
their  own  country,  at  its  own  expense. 

Upon  this  publication  Corinth  received  universal  praises  and  blessings,  as 
she  justly  deserved.  It  was  every  where  proclaimed,  that  Corinth  had  de- 
livered Syracuse  from  the  tyrants,  had  preserved  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians,  and  restored  it  to  its  citizens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist 
here  upon  the  grandeur  of  so  noble  and  generous  an  action;  the  meie  relation 
of  it  must  make  the  impression  that  always  results  from  great  and  noble  deeds  ; 
and  every  body  owned,  that  no  conquest  or  triumph  ever  equalled  the  glory 
which  the  Corinthians  then  acquired  by  so  perfect  and  magnanimous  a  dis 
interestedness. 

Those  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  sufficiently  numerous,  demanded  an 
addition  of  inhabitants  from  that  city  and  from  all  Greece,  to  augment  this  kind 
of  colony.  Having  obtained  their  request,  and  finding  themselves  increased 
to  ten  thousand,  they  embarked  for  Syracuse,  where  a  multitude  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  had  joined  Timoleon.  It  was  said  their  num- 
ber amounted  to  more  than  sixty  thousand.  Timoleon  distributed  the  lands 
among  them  gratis  ;  but  sold  them  the  houses,  with  which  he  raised  a  very  great 
sum  ;  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  old  inhabitants  to  redeem  their  own  : 
and  by  this  means  ne  collected  a  considerable  fund  for  such  of  the  people  as 
were  poor,  and  unable  to  support  either  their  own  necessities  or  the  charges 
of  the  war. 

The  statues  of  the  tyrants,  and  of  all  the  princes  who  had  governed  Sicily 
were  put  up  to  sale  ;  but  first  they  were  cited  and  sentenced  in  the  forms  of 
Jaw.  One  only  escaped  the  rigour  of  this  enquiry,  and  was  preserved ;  which 
was  that  of  Gelon,  who  had  gained  a- celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
at  Himera,  and  governed  the  people  with  lenity  and  justice  ;  for  which  his 
memory  was  still  cherished  and  honoured.  If  the  same  scrutiny  w^ere  made  in- 
to all  statues,  I  do  not  know  whether  many  would  continue  in  being. 

History  has  preserved  another  sentence  passed  also  in  regard  to  a  statue, 
but  of  a  very  different  kind.     The  fact  is  curious,  and  will  excuse  a  digres- 
sion.    Nicon,  a  champion  of  Thasos,*  had  been  crowned  fourteen  hundred 
times  victor  in  the  solemn  games  of  Greece.     A  man  of  that  merit  could  not 
fail  of  being  envied.     After  his  death,  one  of  his  competitors  insulted  his  statue, 
and  gave  it  several  blows  ;  to  revenge  perhaps  those  he  had  formerly  receivetj 
from  him  whom  it  represented.     But  the  statue,  as  if  sensible  of  that  outrage 
fell  from  its  height  upon  the  person  that  insulted  it,  and  killed  him.     The  sor 
of  him  who  had  been  crushed  to  death,  proceeded  juridically  against  the  statue 
as  guilty  of  homicide,  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  Draco.     The  famous  ie 
gislator  of  Athens,  to  inspire  a  greater  horror  for  the  guilt  of  murder,  had  or 
dained  that  even  inanimate  things  which  should  occasion  the  death  of  a  man 
by  their  fall,  should  be  destroyed.     The  Thasians,  conformable  to  this  law, 
decreed  that  the  statue  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.     But  some  years  after 
being  afflicted  with  a  great  famine,  and  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphor, 
they  caused  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  rendered  new  honours  to  it.t 

Syracuse  being  raised  in  a  manner  from  the  grave,  and  people  flocking^  Ircmi 
all  parts  to  inhabit  it,  Timoleon,  desirous  of  freeing  the  other  cities  of  Sicily, 
and  finally  to  extirpate  tyranny  and  tyrants  out  of  it,  began  his  march  with  his 
army.  He  compelled  Icetas  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  Carthagi.'iiaii,^, 
obliged  him  to  demolish  his  forts  and  to  live  as  a  private  person  in  tlie  city 
of  the  Leontines.  Leptinus,  tyrant  of  Apollonia,  and  of  several  other  citits 
and  fortresses,  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  force,  surrendered. 
Timoleon  spared  his  life,  and  sent  him  to  Corinth:  for  he  thought  nothing 
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more  great  and  honourable,  than  to  let  Greece  see  the  tyrants  of  Sicil};    ii  a 
stnte  of  humiliation,  and  living  like  exiles. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  to  regulate  the  government,  and  vo  in- 
stitute such  laws  as  should  be  most  important  and  necessary,  in  conjunction 
with  Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  two  legislators  sent  to  him  by  the  Corinthians : 
t7)r  he  had  not  the  weakness  to  desire  unlimited  power,  and  sole  administration. 
But  on  his  departure,  that  the  troops  in  his  pay  might  get  something  for  them- 
selves, and  to  keep  them  in  exercise  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  them  under  tne 
command  of  Dinarchus  and  Damaratus,  into  all  the  places  subject  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. These  troops  brought  over  several  cities  from  the  barbarians,  lived 
always  in  abundance,  made  much  booty,  and  returned  with  considerable  suras 
of  money,  which  were  of  great  service  in  the  support  of  the  war. 

About  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilybaeum,  under  Asdrubal  and 
Amilcar,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  two  hundred  ships  of  war, 
a  thousand  transports  laden  with  machines,  armed  chariots,  horses,  ammunition, 
and  provisions.  They  proposed  no  less  than  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Greeka 
out  of  Sicily.  Timoleon  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  their  advancing ;  and  though 
he  could  raise  only  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  so  great  was  the  people's  ter- 
ror, he  marched  with  that  small  body  of  troops  against  the  formidable  army  of 
the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  near  the  river  Crimesus  ;  an 
account  of  which  may  be  tbund  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.*  Timoleon 
returned  to  Syracuse  amid  shouts  of  joy  and  universal  applauses. t 

He  had  before  effected  the  conquest  and  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants, 
but  had  not  changed  them,  nor  taken  from  them  their  tyrannical  disposition. 
They  united  together,  and  formed  a  powerful  league  against  him.  Timoleon  im- 
mediately took  the  field,  and  soon  put  a  final  end  to  their  hopes.  He  made 
them  all  suffer  the  just  punishment  which  revolt  deserved.  Icetas,  and  his 
son,  among  others,  were  put  to  death  as  tyrants  and  traitors.  His  wife  and 
daughters  having  been  sent  to  Syracuse,  and  presented  to  the  people,  were 
also  sentenced  to  die,  and  were  executed  accordingly.  The  people,  withoui 
doubt,  designed  to  avenge  Dion  their  first  deliverer  by  that  decree.  For  it 
was  the  same  Icetas  who  caused  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  his  sister  Aristomache,  and 
his  son,  an  infant,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Virtue  is  seldom  or  never  v/ithout  envy.  Two  accusers  summoned  Timo- 
leon to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  the  judges:  and  having  assigned  him  a 
certain  day  for  his  appearance,  demanded  sureties  of  him.  The  people  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  against  such  a  proceeding,  and  would  have  dispensed 
with  so  great  a  man's  observing  the  usual  formalities,  which  he  strongly  op- 
posed, giving  for  his  reason,  that  all  he  had  undertaken  had  no  other  principle, 
than  that  the  laws  might  have  their  due  course.  He  was  accused  of  malversa 
tion  during  his  command  of  the  army.  Timoleon,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  to  refute  these  calumnies,  only  replied,  "  that  he  thanked  the  gods, 
wb.o  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  he  at  length  saw  the  Syracusans  enjoy  an 
entire  liberty  of  saying  eveiy  thing  ;  a  I'berty  absolutely  unknown  to  them  un 
derthe  tyrants,  but  which  it  was  just  to  confine  within  due  bounds." 

That  great  man  had  given  Syracuse  wise  laws,  had  liberated  all  Sicily  from 
the  tyrants  who  had  so  long  infested  it,  had  re-established  peace  and  security 
universally,  and  supplied  the  cities  ruined  by  the  war  with  the  means  of  rein- 
stating themselves.  After  such  glorious  actions,  which  had  acquired  him  an 
niibfjunded  ir^putation,  he  quitted  his  authority  to  live  in  retirement.  The  Sy- 
racusans had  given  him  the  best  house  in  the  city  in  gratitude  for  his  great  ser- 
vices, and  another  very  fine  and  agreeable  one  in  the  country,  where  he  gene- 
rally resided  with  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  sent  tor  from  Corinth  ; 
for  he  did  not  return  thithei,  and  Syracuse  was  become  his  country.  He  had 
the  wisdom,  in  resigning  everj'  thing,  to  abstract  himself  entirely  aiso  from  k^u- 
?y,  which  never  fails  to  attend  exalted  stations,  and  pays  no  respect  to  inent 
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nowever  great  and  substantial.  He  shunned  the  rock  on  which  the  p:reatesl 
men,  through  an  insatiate  desire  of  honours  and  power,  are  often  shipwreckef] , 
that  is,  by  engaging  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in  new  cares  and  troubles,  of  which 
age  renders  them  incapable,  and  by  choosing  rather  to  sink  under,  than  to  lay 
down  the  weight  of  them.* 

Tiinoleon,  who  knew  the  full  value  of  a  noble  and  glorious  leisure,!  acted  in 
a  different  manner.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  persrm,  enjoy- 
mg  the  grateful  satisfaction  of  seemg  so  many  cities,  ?.nd  such  a  numerous  people 
indebted  to  him  for  their  happiness  and  tranquillity.  But  lje  was  always  re* 
spected  and  consulted  as  the  common  oracle  of  Sicily  Neither  treaty  of  peace, 
institution  of  law%  division  of  land,  nor  regulation  of  government,  seemed  well 
done,  if  Timoleon  had  not  been  consulted,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 

His  age  was  tried  with  a  very  severe  affliction,  which  he  bore  with  astoni?Q- 
Ing  patience  ;  it  was  the  loss  of  sight.  That  misfortune,  far  from  lessening  him 
In  the  consideration  and  regard  of  the  people,  served  only  to  increase  their 
respect  for  him.  The  Syracusans  did  not  content  themselves  with  paying  him 
frequent  visits;  they  conducted  all  strangers,  both  in  town  and  country,  to  see 
their  benefactor  and  deliverer.  When  they  had  any  important  affair  to  delibe 
rate  upon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  they  called  him  to  their  assistance 
He  was  conducted  thither  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  crossed  the 
public  place  to  the  theatre,  and  in  that  manner  he  was  introduced  into  the  as* 
serably,  amid  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy  of  the  whole  people.  After 
he  had  given  his  opinion,  which  was  always  religiously  observed,  his  domes* 
tics  re-conducted  him  across  the  theatre,  followed  by  all  the  citizens,  beyond 
the  gates,  with  continual  shouts  of  joy  and  clapping  of  hands. 

He  had  still  great  honours  paid  to  him  after  his  death.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing that  could  add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  procession  which  followed  his 
bier,  in  which,  the  tears  that  were  shed,  and  the  blessings  uttered  by  every 
body  in  honour  of  his  memory,  were  the  noblest  ornaments.  These  tears  were 
neither  the  effect  of  custom  and  the  formality  of  mourning,  nor  exacted  by  a 
public  decree ;  but  flowed  from  a  genuine  source,  sincere  affection,  lively  gra- 
titude, and  inconsolable  sorrow.  A  law  was  also  made,  that  annually,  for  the 
future,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  the  music  and"  gjminastic  games  should  be 
ct.ebrated  withnorse  races  in  honour  of  him.  But  what  was  still  more  honour- 
able to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  was  the  decree  of  the  Syracusan  people, 
that  whenever  Sicily  should  be  engaged  in  a  Avar  with  foreigners,  they  should 
send  to  Corinth  for  a  general. 

History  does  not  perhaps  contain  any  thing  greater  or  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  the  acts  of  Timoleon.  I  speak  not  only  of  his  military  exploits, 
but  the  happy  success  of  all  his  undertakings.  Plutarch  observes  a  character- 
istic in  them,  which  distinguishes  Timoleon  from  all  the  great  men  of  his  times, 
and  makes  use  upon  that  occasion  of  a  very  remarkable  comparison.  "  There 
is,"  says  he,  "  in  painting  and  poetry,  pieces  w^hich  are  excellent  in  them- 
selves, and  which  at  the  first  view  may  be  known  to  be  the  works  of  a  master, 
but  some  of  them  denote  their  hav i  ng  cost  great  pains  and  appl ication  ;  whereas 
in  others  an  easy  and  native  grace  is  seen,  which  adds  exceedingly  to  thei» 
value  ;"  and  among  the  latter  he  places  the  poems  of  Homer.  "  Something  of 
this  sort  occurs,"  says  he,  "  when  w^e  compare  the  great  actions  of  Epami  ■ 
ncndas  and  Agesilaus  with  those  of  Timoleon.  In  the  former,  we  find  the:/- 
executed  with  force  and  innumerable  difficulties,  but  in  the  latter,  there  is  an 
easiness  and  facility,  which  distinguish  them  as  the  work,  not  of  fortune,  but 
of- virtue,  which  fortune  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  seconding." 

"  But  not  to  mention  his  military  actions,"  continues  Plutarch,  "what  I  ad- 
mire most  in  Timoleon,  is  his  warm  and  disinterested  passion  (ht  the  public 
good,  and  his  reserving  for  himself  only  the  pleasure  or  seeing  others  happy 
by  his  services ;  his  extreme  remoteness  from  ambition  and  haughtiness  ,  his 
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honourable  retirement  into  the  country  ;  his  modesty,  moderation,  and  ii;dit^ 
ference  for  the  honours  paid  him  ;  and  what  is  still  more  uncommon,  his  avci- 
sion  for  all  flattery,  and  even  just  praises  ;  for,  when  a  person  extolled  in  his 
presence  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  glory,  in  having  expelled  the  tyrants,  he 
made  no  answer,  but  "  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  gods,  who  having  decreed  to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  Sicily,  had 
vouchsafed  to  make  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  all  others  for  so  honourable 
a  ministration  ;  for  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  all  human  events  ace  guided 
and  disposed  by  the  secret  decrees  of  Divine  Providence."*  What  a  treasure, 
what  a  happiness  for  a  state,  is  such  a  minister  ! 

For  the  better  understanding  of  his  value,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  Syracuse  under  Timoleon,  with  its  state  under  the  two  Dionysiuses. 
It  is  the  same  city,  inhabitants,  and  people  ;  but  how  diflferent  is  it  under  the 
different  governments  we  speak  of?  The  two  governments  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  making  themselves  feared,  and  of  depressing  their  subjects  to  render 
them  more  passive.  They  were  terrible  in  effect,  as  they  desired  to  be,  hut 
at  the  same  time  detested  and  abhorred,  and  had  more  to  fear  from  their  sub- 
jects, than  their  subjects  from  them.  Timoleon,  on  the  contrary,  who  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  father  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  who  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  making  them  happy,  enjoyed  the  refined  pleasure  of  being  beloved  and 
revered  as  a  parent  by  his  children ;  and  he  was  remembered  among  them 
with  blessings,  because  they  could  not  reflect  upon  the  peace  and  felicity  they 
enjoyed,  without  calling  to  mind  at  the  same  time  the  wise  legislator,  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  those  inestimable  blessings. 

•  Cum  suas  laudes  audiret  praedicari,  nunquam  aliud  dixit,  qiiam  se  in  ea  re  rnaximas  diis  frmtiat  M;er« 
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This  book  contains  principally  the  history  of  two  very  illustrious  generals 
of  the  Thebans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  ;  the  deaths  of  Agesilaus  king 
of  Sparta,  and  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  king-  of  Persia. 

SECTION  I. STATE  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  ANTALCIDES. 

The  peace  of  Antalcides,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  ninth  book,  had  given  the  Grecian  states  great  cause  of  discontent  and 
division.  In  consequence  of  that  treaty,  the  Thebans  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  and  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their  liberty  ;  and  the 
Corinthians,  to  withdraw  their  garrison  from  Argos,  which  by  that  means  be- 
came free,  and  independent.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  the  authors  airi 
executors  of  this  treaty,  saw  their  power  extremely  augmented  by  it,  and  were 
industrious  to  make  farther  additions  to  it.  They  compelled  the  Mantinaeans, 
against  whom  they  pretended  to  have  many  causes  of  complaint  in  the  last 
war,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  to  inhabit  four  different  places, 
as  they  had  done  before.* 

The  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Agesipolis  and  Agesilaus,  were  of  quite  different 
characters,  and  as  opposite  in  their  opinions  upon  the  present  State  of  affairs 
The  first,  who  was  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  and  a  strict  observer  of  justice, 
desired  that  Sparta,  already  much  exclaimed  against  for  the  treaty  of  Antalci- 
des. would  suffer  the  Grecian  cities  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  that  treaty,  and  not  disturb  their  tranquillity,  through  an  unjust  desire 
of  extending  their  dominions.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  restless,  active, 
and  full  of  great  views  of  ambition  and  conquest,  breathed  nothing  but  vvar.t 

At  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Acanthus  and  Apollonia. 
two  very  considerable  cities  of  Macedonia,  in  respect  to  Olynthus,  a  city  of 
Thrace,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  originally  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.:j:  Athens,  af- 
ter the  victories  of  Salamin  and  Marathon,  had  conquered  many  places  on  the 
side  of  Thrace,  and  even  in  Thrace  itself.  Those  cities  threw  off  the  yoke, 
as  soon  as  Sparta,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  ruined  the 
power  of  Athens.  Olynthus  was  of  this  number.  The  deputies  of  Acanthus 
and  Apollonia  represented,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  allies,  that  Olynthus, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  daily  improved  in  strength  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  :  that  she  continually  extended  her  dominions  by  new  conquests  ;  that 
she  obliged  all  the  cities  round  about  to  submit  to  her,  and  to  enter  into  her  mea- 
sures, and  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  th*i 
Thebans.  The  affair  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  it  was  necessary  to  declare  war  against  the  Olynthians.     It  was 
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agreed,  that  the  allied  cities  should  furnish  ten  thousand  troops,  with  liberty, 

to  such  as  desired  it,  *o  substitute  money,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli  a-day  toi 
each  foot-soldier,  and  four  times  as  much  for  the  horse.  The  Lacedaemon- 
ians, to  lose  no  time,  made  their  troops  march  directly,  under  the  command 
of  Eudamidas,  who  prevailed  with  the  ephori,  that  Phaebidas,  his  brother, 
might  have  the  command  of  those  which  were  to  follow,  and  to  join  him  soon 
after.  When  he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Macedonia,  which  is  also  called 
Thrace,  he  garrisoned  such  places  as  applied  to  him  for  that  purpose,  seized 
upon  Potidaea,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Olynthians,  which  surrendered  without 
making  any  defence,  and  began  the  war  against  Olynthus,  though  slowly,  as  it 
was  necessary  for  a  g^eral  to  act  before  his  troops  were  all  assembled. 

Phaebidas  began  his  march  soon  after,  and  having  arrived  near  Thebes,  en- 
camped without  the  walls,  near  the  Gymnasium  or  public  place  of  exercise. 
Ismenius  and  Leonlides,  both  polemarchs,  that  is,  generals  of  the  army,  and 
supreme  magistrates  of  Thebes,  were  at  the  head  of  two  different  factions. 
The  first,  who  had  engaged  Pelopidas  in  his  party,  was  no  friend  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, nor  they  to  him  ;  because  he  publicly  declared  for  popular  govern- 
ment and  liberty.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  an  oligarchy,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  interest.  I  am  obliged 
to  enter  into  this  detail,  because  the  event  I  am  aboutto  relate,  and  which  was 
a  consequence  of  it,  occasioned  the  important  war  against  the  Thebans  and 
Spartans.* 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs  at  Thebes,  Leontides  applied  to  Phaebidax, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  seize  the  citadel,  called  Cadmaea,  to  expel  the  ad- 
herents of  Ismenius,  and  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians  possession  of  it.  He  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him  than  to  make  film- 
self  master  of  Thebes,  while  his  brother  was  endeavouring  to  reduce  Olyn- 
Aus  ;  that  he  would  thereby  facilitate  the  success  of  his  brother's  enterprise  ; 
and  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  prohibited  their  citizens  by  decree  tobeararms 
against  the  Olynthians,  would  not  fail,  upon  his  making  himself  master  of  the 
citadel,  to  supply  him  with  whatever  number  of  horse  and  foot  he  should  think 
proper,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Eudamidas. 

Phaebidas,  who  had  much  ambition  and  little  conduct,  and  who  had  no  other 
view  than  to  signalize  himself  by  some  extraordinary  action,  without  examin- 
ing the  consequences,  suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded ;  while  the  The- 
bans, perfectly  secure  under  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  by  the  Gre 
cian  states,  celebrated  the  feasts  of  Ceres,  and  by  no  means  expected  such  an 
act  of  hostility.  Phaebidas,  conducted  by  Leontides,  took  possession  of  the 
citadel.  The  senate  was  then  sitting.  Leontides  went  to  them,  and  declared, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  entered 
the  citadel ;  that  they  were  only  the  enemies  of  those  who  were  for  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity  ;  Jhat  as  for  himself,  by  the  power  which  his  office  of 
polemarch  gave  him  of  confining  whoe^'er  caballed  against  the  state,  he  should 
put  Ismenius  into  a  place  of  security,  who  factiously  endeavoured  to  break 
the  peace.  He  was  seized  accordingly,  and  carried  to  the  citadel.  The 
party  of  Ismenius,  seeing  their  chief  a  prisoner,  and  apprehending  the  utmost 
violence  for  themselves,  quitted  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to 
Athens,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  upwards.  They  were  soon  after 
banished  by  a  public  decree.  Pelopidas  was  of  the  number;  but  Epaminon- 
das  remained  at  Thebes  unmolested,  being  disregarded,  as  a  man  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  philosophy,  who  did  not  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  state  ; 
and  also  from  his  poverty,  which  left  no  room  to  fear  any  thing  from  him.  A 
nev  polemarch  was  nominated  in  the  room  of  Isinenius,  and  Leontides  went 
to  Lacedaemon. 

The  news  of  the  enterprise  of  Phaebidas,  who  at  a  time  of  general  peace 
had  taken  possession  of  a  citadel  by  force,  upon  which  he  had  no  clainn  or 
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riifbt,  iiad  occasionfed  great  murmurin^s  and  complaints  Such  especially  aa 
opposr-d  Agesilaus,  who  was  suspected  of  having  shared  ni  the  scheme,  de- 
manded b}^  whose  orders  Pheebidas  had  committed  so  strange  a  breach  of 
public  faith.  Agesilaus,  >lho  well  knew  that  those  warm  reproaches  were 
aimed  at  him,  made  no  difficulty  of  justifying  Phabidas,  and  declared  openly 
and  before  all  the  w-orld,  "  that  the  action  ought  to  be  considered  in  itself, 
in  order  to  understand  whether  it  was  useful  or  not ;  that  whatever  was  expe- 
dient for  Sparta,  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  to  do  upon  his 
own  authority,  and  without  waiting  the  orders  of  any  body  :" — Strange  princi- 
ples to  be  advanced  by  a  person,  who  upon  other  occasions  had  maintained, 
*' that  justice  was  the  supreme  virtue,  and  that  without  it,  valour  itself,  and 
every  other  great  quality,  were  useless  and  unavailing."  It  is  the  same  man 
that  made  answer,  when  somebody  in  his  presence  magnified  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's grandeur  :  "  He  whom  vou  call  the  great  king,  in  what  is  he  greater  than 
me,  unless  he  be  more  just  ?"     A  truly  noble  and  admirable  maxim,  that 

JUSTICE  MUST    BE    THE    RULE    OF    WHATEVER    EXCELS    AND    IS    GREAT  !    but    a 

maxim,  that  he  had  only  in  his  mouth,  and  which  all  his  actions  contradicted, 
conformable  to  the  principle  of  the  generality  of  politicians,  who  imagine, 
that  a  statesman  ought  always  to  have  justice  in  his  mouth,  but  never  lose  an 
occasion  of  violating  it  for  the  advantage  of  his  country. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  sentence  which  the  august  assembly  of  Sparta,  so 
renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  its  councils  and  the  equity  of  its  decrees,  is  about 
to  pronounce.  The  affair  being  maturely  considered,  the  whole  discussed  at 
large,  and  the  manner  of  it  set  in  its  full  light,  the  assembly  resolved,  that  Phs- 
bidas  snould  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and  fined  one  hundred  thousand 
drachmas  ;  but  that  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  citadel,  and  keep  a  good 
garrison  in  it.  What  a  strange  contradiction  was  this  !  says  Polybius  ;*  what 
a  disiegard  of  all  justice  and  reason,  to  punish  the  criminal,  andj  approve  the 
crime  !  and  not  only  to  approve  the  crime  tacitly,  and  w^ithout  having  any 
share  in  it,  but  to  ratify  it  by  the  public  authority,  and  continue  it  in  the  name 
of  the  state  for  the  advantages  arising  from  it !  But  this  was  not  all :  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  all  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  were  despatched  tc 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  try  Ismenius,  upon  whom  they  passed  sentence  of 
death,  which  was  immediately  executed.  Such  flagrant  injustice  seldom  re- 
mains unpunished.  To  act  in  such  a  manner,  says  Polybius  again,  is  neither 
for  one's  country's  nor  one's  own  interest. 

Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus,  had  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  Phae- 
bidas,  to  command  the  rest  of  the  troops  of  the  allies  designed  against  Olyn- 
thus,  whither  he  marched  with  all  expedition.  The  city  was  strong,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  Several  sallies  were 
made  with  great  success  ;  in  one  of  which  Teleutias  was  killed. t  The  next 
year,  king  Agesipolis  had  the  command  of  the  army.  The  campaign  passed 
in  skirmishing,  without  any  thing  decisive.  Agesipolis  died  soon  after,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  who  reigned  nine  years.  About 
that  time  began  the  hundredth  Olympiad.  Sparta  had  made  fresh  efforts  to 
terminate  the  war  with  the  Olynthians.  Polybidas,  their  general,  pressed  the 
siege  with  vigour.  The  place  being  in  want  of  provisions,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  was  received  by  the  Spartans  into  the  number  of  their  allies^ 

JECTION    II. SPARTa's    PROSPERITY.       CHARACTER    OF    TWO    ILLUSTRIOUS 

THEBANS,  EPAMINONDAS    AND    PELOPIDAS. 

The  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians  never  appeared  with  greater  splendour, 
nor  their  power  more  strongly  established.  All  Greece  was  subjected  to  them 
either  by  force  or  alliance.  They  were  in  possession  of  Thebes,  a  most  pow- 
erful city,  and  with  that,  of  all  Boeotia.     They  had  found  means  to  humble 
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Arffos,  and  to  hold  it  in  dependence.  Corinth  was  entirely  at  thei.  devotuni, 
and  obeyed  their  orders  in  every  thing.  The  Athenians,  abandoned  by  their 
alhes,  and  reduced  ahnost  to  their  own  strength,  were  in  no  condition  to  resist 
them.  If  any  city  or  people,  in  their  alliance,  attempted  to  withdraw  them 
selves  from  their  power,  an  immediate  punishment  reduced  them  to  their  for- 
mer obedience,  and  terrified  all  others  from  following  their  example.  Thus, 
masters  by  sea  and  land,  all  trembled  before  them  ;  and  the  most  formidable 
princes,  as  the  king  of  Persia  and  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  seemed  to  emulate  each 
other  in  courting  their  friendship  and  alliance.* 

A  prosperity  founded  in  injustice,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  The  greatest 
blows  that  were  given  the  Spartan  power,  came  from  the  quarter  where  they 
had  done  the  greatest  injuries,  and  from  whence  they  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
thing  to  fear;  that  is  to  say,  from  Thebes.  Two  illustrious  citizens  of  that 
state  will  make  a  glorious  appearance  upon  the  theatre  of  Greece,  and  for  that 
reason  deserve  our  notice  in  this  place. 

These  are  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  both  descended  from  the  noblest 
families  of  Thebes.  Pelopidas,  nurtured  in  the  greatest  affluence,  and  while 
young,  sole  heir  of  a  very  rich  and  flourishing  family,  employed  his  wealth 
from  the  first  possession  of  it,  in  the  relief  of  such  as  had  occasion  for  it,  and 
merited  his  favour ;  showing  in  that  wise  use  of  his  riches,  that  he  was  really 
their  master,  and  not  their  slave. t  For,  according  to  Aristotle's  remarks,  re- 
peated by  Plutarch,  most  men  either  make  no  use  at  all  of  their  fortunes,  out 
of  avarice,  or  abuse  them  in  bad  and  trifling  expenses.  As  for  Epaminondas, 
poverty  was  all  his  inheritance,  in  which  his  honour,  and  one  might  almost 
say  his  joy  and  delight,  consisted.     He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  coiise 

?juently  familiarized  from  his  infancy  with  poverty,  which  he  made  more  grate- 
ul  and  easy  to  him  by  his  taste  for  philosophy.  Pelopidas,  who  supported  a 
great  number  of  citizens,  never  being  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  his  ot- 
fers,  and  to  make  use  of  his  f6rtune,  resolved  to  share  in  the  poverty  of  his 
friend,  by  making  him  his  example,  and  became  the  model  as  well  as  admira 
tionof  the  whole  city,  from  the  modesty  of  his  dress,  and  the  frugality  of  his  table. 

If  Epaminondas  was  poor  as  to  the  goods  of  fortune,  those  of  the  head  and 
heart  made  him  most  ample  amends.  Modest,  prudent,  grave  ;  happy  in  im- 
proving occasions  ;  possessing  in  a  supreme  degree  the  science  of  war ;  equally 
valiant  and  wise  ;  easy  and  complaisant  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  suf- 
fering with  incredible  patience  the  people's,  and  even  his  friends'  ill-treatment , 
uniting  with  the  ardour  for  military  exercises,  a  wonderful  taste  for  study  and 
the  sciences,  priding  himself  especially  so  much  up.on  truth  and  sinceritj^,  that 
he  made  a  scruple  of  telling  a  lie  even  in  jest,  or  lOi  diversion.  "  Adeo  veri- 
tatis  diligens,  ut  ne  joco  quidem  mentiretur."| 

They  were  both  equally  inclined  to  virtue.  But  Pelopidas  was  best  pleased 
with  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  Epaminondas  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  For  which  reason,  they  employed  their  leisure,  the  one  in  the  palaestra 
and  the  chase,  and  the  other- in  conversation  and  the  study  of  philosophy. § 

But  what  persons  of  sense  and  judgment  must  principally  admire  in  them, 
and  which  is  rarely  found  in  their  high  rank,  is  the  perfect  union  and  friendship 
that  always  subsisted  between  them  during  the  whole  time  they  were  employed 
together  in  the  administration  of  the  public  aff'^irs,  whether  in  war  or  peace. 
If  we  examine  the  government  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  that  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles,  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  we  shall  find  them  full  of  trouble,  dis 
sention,  and  debate.     The  two  friends  we  speak  of,  held  the  first  offices  in  the 
state  :  all  great  affairs  passed  through  their  hands,  and  every  thing  was  con- 
fided to  their  care  and  authority.     In  such  delicate  conjunctures,  what  occa 
sions  of  envy  and  jealousy  generally  arise  !  But  neither  difference  of  sentiment 
diversity  of  interest,  nor  the  least  emotion  of  envy,  ever  altered  their  union  ano 
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good  understanding.  The  reason  of  which  was,  their  being  founded  upon  an 
unalterable  principle,  that  is,  upon  virtue,  which  in  all  their  actions,  says  Plu- 
tarch, occasioned  their  having  neither  glory  nor  riches,  fatal  sources  of  strife 
and  division,  in  view,  but  solely  the  public  good,  and  made  them  desire,  not 
the  advancement  or  honour  of  their  own  families,  but  to  render  their  country 
more  powerful  and  flourishing.  Such  are  the  two  illustrious  men  who  are 
about  to  make  their  appearance,  and  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  affairs  of  Gretce 
by  the  great  events  in  which  they  have  a  principal  share. 

Leontides,  being  apprised  that  the  exiles  had  retired  to  Athens,  where  they 
had  been  well  received  by  the  people,  and  were  in  great  esteem  with  all  peo- 
ple of  worth  and  "honour,  sent  thither  certain  unknown  persons  to  assassinate 
the  most  considerable  of  them.  Only  Androclides  was  killed;  all  the  rest  es- 
caping the  contrjvances  of  Leontides.* 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  received  letters  from  Sparta,  to  prohibit  their 
receiving  or  assisting  the  exiles,  and  with  orders  to  expel  them  their  city,  as  they 
were  declared  common  enemies  by  all  the  allies.  The  humanity  and  virtue 
peculiar  and  natural  to  the  Athenians,  made  them  reject  so  infamous  a  propo- 
sal with  horror.  They  were  transported  with  the  occasion  of  expressing  their 
gratitude  to  the  Thebans  for  a  previous  obligation  of  the- same  nature  :  lor  the 
Thebans  had  contributed  most  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  popular  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  having  declared  in  their  favour  by  a  public  decree,  contrary 
to  the  prohibition  of  Sparta  :  and  it  was  from  Thebes  that  Thrasybulus  set  out 
to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 

Pelopidas,  though  at  that  time  very  young,  went  to  all  the  exiles  one  after 
another,  of  whom  Melon  was  the  most  considerable.  He  represented  to  them, 
"  that  it  was  unworthy  of  honest  men,  to  content  themselves  with  having  saved 
their  own  lives,  and  to  look  with  indifference  upon  their  country,  enslaved  and 
miserable  ;  that  whatever  good-will  the  people  of  Athens  might  express  for 
them,  it  was  not  fit  that  they  should  suffer  their  fate  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
crees of  a  people,  which  their  natural  inconstancy,  and  the  malignity  of  orators 
that  turned  them  any  way  at  will,  might  soon  alter:  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hazard  every  thing,  after  the  example  of  Thrasybulus,  and  to  set  before  them 
his  mtrepid  valour  and  generous  fortitude  as  a  model :  that  as  he  set  out  from 
Thebes  to  suppress  and  destroy  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  so  they  might  go  from 
Athens  to  restore  Thebes  its  ancient  liberty." 

This  discourse  made  all  the  impression  upon  the  exiles  that  could  be  ex- 

f)ected.  They  sent  privately  to  inform  their  friends  at  Thebes  of  their  reso- 
ution,  who  extremely  approved  their  design.  Charon,  one  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  city,  offered  to  receive  the  conspirators  into  his  house.  Phili- 
das  found  means  to  get  himself  made  secretary  to  Archias  and  Philip,  who 
were  then  polemarchs,  or  supreme  magistrates  of  the  city.  As  for  Epaminon 
das,  he  had  for  some  time  diligently  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  younger  The 
bans  by  his  discourse,  with  a  passionate  desire  to  throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke. 
He  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that  had  been  projected  ;  but  he  believed,  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  any  share  in  it,  because,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  resolve  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  country  ;  foreseeing  that  his  friends  would 
not  keep  within  the  due  bounds  of  the  enterprise,  however  lawful  in  itself,  and 
that  the  tyrants  would  not  perish  alone  ;  and  convinced  besides,  that  a  citizen, 
who  should  not  appear  to  have  taken  either  party,  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  influence  the  people  with  the  better  effect. j 

The  day  for  the  execution  of  the  project  being  fixed,  the  exiles  thought  pro- 
per, that  Pherenicus,  with  all  the  conspirators,  should  stop  at  Thriasiuin,  a 
little  town  not  far  from  Thebes,  and  that  a  small  number  of  the  youngest  ol 
l')em  should  venture  into  the  city.  Twelve  persons  of  the  best  families  o' 
Thebes,  all  united  by  a  strict  and  faithful  friendship  with  each  other,  thougH 
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competitors  for  glory  and  honour,  offered  themselves  for  this  bold  enterprise 
Pelopidas  was  of  this  number.  After  having  embraced  their  companions,  and 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Charon,  to  give  him  notice  of  their  commg,  they 
?et  out,  dressed  in  mean  habits,  carrying  hounds  with  them,  and  poles  in 
rheir  hands  for  pitching  nets  ;  that  such  as  they  met  on  the  way  might  have  no 
suspicion  of  them,  and  take  them  only  for  hunters  that  had  wandered  after  their 
*ame. 

Their  messenger  having  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  having  informed  Charon  that 
ihey  were  set  out,  the  approach  of  danger  did  not  alter  his  sentiments :  and  as  he 
wanted  neither  courage  nor  honour,  he  prepared  his  house  for  their  reception. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  not  a  bad  man.  but  loved  his  country,  and 
would  have  served  the  exiles  with  all  his  power,  but  had  neither  the  resolution 
nor  constancy  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but 
difficulties  and  obstacles,  that  presented  themselves  in  crowcis  to  his  imagi- 
nation, much  disordered  with  the  prospect  of  danger,  retired  into  his  house 
without  saying  any  thing,  and  despatched  one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and 
Pelopidas,  to  desire  them  to  defer  their  enterprise,  and  return  to  Athens  till  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Happily  that  friend,  not  finding  his  horse's 
bridle  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  quarrelling  with  his  wife,  was  pre 
vented  from  going. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  disguised  like  peasants,  and  having  separated 
from  each  other,  entered  the  city  at  different  gates  towards  the  close  of  the 
day.  It  was  then  early  in  the  winter,  the  north  wind  blew,  and  the  snow  fell, 
which  contributed  to  conceal  them,  every  body  keeping  wiihin  doors  upon  ac- 
count of  the  cold  weather ;  besides  which,  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
covering  their  faces.  Some,  who  were  in  the  secret,  received  and  conducted 
them  to  Charon's  house ;  where,  of  exiles  and  others,  their  whole  number 
amounted  to  forty-eight. 

Philidas,  secretary  to  the  bpeotarchs,*  who  was  in  the  plot,  had  some  time 
before  invited  Archias  and  his  companions  to  supper,  promising  them  an  ex- 
quisite repast,  and  the  company  of  some  of  the  finest  women  in  the  city.  The 
guests  being  met  at  the  appointed  time,  they  sat  down  to  table.  They  had 
made  free  with  the  glass,  and  were  almost  drunk,  when  it  was  whispered  about, 
but  not  known  where  the  report  began,  that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city.  Phili- 
das, without  showing  any  concern,  did  his  utmost  to  change  the  discourse.  Ar- 
chias, however,  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Charon,  with  orders  to  come  to  him 
Immediately.  It  was  now  late,  and  Pelopidas  and  the  conspirators  were  pre- 
paring to  set  out,  and  had  put  on  their  armour  and  swords,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
they  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Some  person  went  to  it ;  and  beingtold  by 
the  officer,  that  he  was  come  from  the  magistrates  with  orders  for  Charon  to 
attend  them  immediately,  he  ran  to  him  half  out  of  his  wits  to  acquaint  him 
with  that  terrible  message.  They  all  concluded  that  the  conspiracy  was  dis 
covered,  and  believed  themselves  lost,  before  it  would  be  possible  to  execute 
any  thing  worthy  of  their  cause  and  valour.  However,  they  were  all  of  opinion 
that  Charon  should  obey  the  order,  and  present  himself  with  an  air  of  assu- 
rance to  the  magistrates,  as  void  of  fear  and  unconscious  of  offence. 

Charon  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  in  danger  which  threatened  only  him- 
self, but  at  that  time,  terrified  for  his  friends,  and  apprehending  also,  that  he 
should  be  suspected  of  some  treachery,  if  so  many  brave  citizens,  whom  he 
had  received  into  his  house,  should  be  destroyed,  he  went  to  his  wife's  apart- 
ment, and  brought  his  only  son,  of  fifteen  years  old  at  most,  who  in  beauty 
and  strength  excelled  all  the  youths  of  his  age,  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of 
Pel(jpidas,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  If  you  discover  that  I  have  betrayed 
5'uu,  and  have  been  guilty  of  treachery  upon  this  occasion,  revenge  yourselves 
on  me  in  tliis  my  only  son,  whom,  dear  as  he  is  to  me,  I  abandon  to  you,  and 
let  him  fall  a  victim  without  mercy  to  his  father's  perfidy." 


*  The  nia;;islratt?s  am!  gpncrals  who  were  charged  with  the  government  of  The.bei,  ware  called  Ikm 
tarchs,  that  is  to  sav,  coiumanJers  or 'governors  of  Boeotia 
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These  expressions  wounded  them  to  the  heart ;  but  what  gave  them  the 
most  sensible  pain,  was  his  imagining  there  was  any  one  among  them  so  mean 
and  ungrateful,  as  to  form  to  himself  the  least  suspicion  in  regard  to  him.  They 
conjured  him  unanimously,  not  to  leave  his  son  with  them,  but  to  put  him  into 
some  place  of  safety ;  that  his  friends  and  country  might  not  want  an  avenger, 
vf  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  tyrants.  "  No,"  replied  the  father, 
"  he  shall  stay  with  you,  and  share  your  fate.  If  he  must  perish,  what  noblei 
end  can  he  make,  than  with  his  father  and  best  friends  ;  For  you,  my  son, 
exert  yourself  beyond  your  years,  and  show  a  courage  worthy  ofyou  and  me. 
You  see  here  the  most  excellent  of  the  Thebans.  Make  under  such  masters 
a  noble  essay  of  glory,  and  learr  to  fight ;  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  die,  like  them, 
for  liberty.  For  the  rest,  I  am  not  without  hopes,  for  I  believe  that  the  justice 
of  our  cause  will  draw  down  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  gods  upon  us." 
He  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  them  ;  and  after  embracing  the  conspirators, 
went  out. 

He  took  pains  on  his  way  to  recover  himself,  and  to  compose  his  looks  and 
voice,  that  he  might  not  appear  under  any  concern.  When  he  came  to  the 
door  of  the  house  where  the  feast  was  kept,  Archias  and  Philidas  came  out  to 
him,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  a  report,  that  disaffected  people  were  arrived 
in  the  city,  and  were  concealed  in  some  house.  He  seemed  astonished  ;  and 
finding  by  their  answers  to  his  questions,  that  they  had  no  precise  information  of 
any  thing,  he  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  said,  "  it  is  very  likely  that  the  report 
you  speak  of  is  only  a  false  alarm,  intended  to  interrupt  your  mirth  :  however, 
as  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  I  will  go  immediately  and  make  the  strictest 
inquiry  possible  into  it."  Philidas  praised  his  prudence  and  zeal,  and  carry 
ing  Archias  back  into  the  company,  he  plunged  him  again  in  the  debauch,  and 
continued  the  entertainment  by  keeping  the  guests  in  perpetual  expectation  of 
the  women  he  had  promised  them. 

Charon,  on  his  return  home,  found  his  friends  all  prepared,  not  to  conquer 
or  to  save  their  lives,  but  to  die  gloriously,  and  to  sell  themselves  as  dear  as 
they  could.  The  serenity  and  joy  of  his  looks  explained  beforehand,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear.  He  repeated  all  that  had  passed  ;  after  which,  they  had 
no  thoughts  but  of  the  instant  execution  of  a  design,  to  which  the  least  delay 
might  occasion  a  thousand  obstacles. 

At  that  very  moment  a  second  storm  arose,  far  more  violent  than  the  first, 
and  which  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  fail  of  making  the  enterprise  mis- 
carry. A  courier  from  Athens  arrived  in  great  haste  with  a  packet,  which 
contained  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  as  was  afterwards 
discovered.  The  courier  was  brought  first  to  Archias,  who  was  far  gone  in 
wine,  and  breathed  nothing  but  pleasure  and  the  bottle.  In  giving  him  his 
despatches,  he  said,  "  my  lord,  the  person  who  writes  you  these  letters,  con- 
jures you  to  read  them  immediately,  being  serious  affairs."  Archias  replied, 
laughing,  "  serious  affairs  to-morrow,"*  which  v.'ords  were  afterwards  used  by 
the  Greeks  as  a  proverb  ;  and  taking  the  letters,  he  put  them  under  his  pillow,t 
and  continued  the  conversation  and  debauch. 

The  conspirators  were  at  that  time  in  the  streets,  divided  into  two  parties  ; 
the  one,  with  Pelopidas  at  their  head,  marched  against  Leontides,  who  was  not 
at  the  feast ;  the  other  against  Archias,  under  the  command  of  Charon.  These 
had  put  on  women's  habits  over  their  armour,  and  crowned  themselves  with 
pine  and  poplar  wreaths,  which  entirely  covered  their  faces.  When  they 
came  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  feast  was  kept,  the  guests  made 
a  great  noise,  and  set  up  loud  shouts  of  joy.  But  they  were  told,  that  the  wom.en 
would  not  come  in  till  the  servants  were  all  dismissed,  which  was  done  imme- 
diately. They  were  sent  to  neighbouring  houses,  where  there  was  no  Avant  ot 
wine  for  their  entertainment.  The  conspirators,  by  this  stratagem,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  entered  sword  in  hand,  and  showing 


*  'OuxSv  Oi  duf  lOV.  i(pTi,  ra    crTra^ci  a.  t  The  Grccki  eai  lying  on bcdi. 
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themselves  in  their  true  colour?,  put  all  the  guests  to  the  sword,  and  \rith  thew 
the  magistrates  who  were  full  of  wine,  and  in  no  condition  to  defend  them- 
selves. Pelopidas  met  with  more  resistance.  Leontides,  who  was  asleep  in 
bed,  awaked  with  the  noise  that  was  made,  and  rising  immediately,  armed 
himself  with  his  sword,  and  laid  some  of  the  conspirators  at  his  feet ;  but  was 
at  last  killed  himself. 

This  grand  affair  being  executed  in  this  manner  with  so  much  despatch  and 
success,  couriers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Thriasium.  The  doors  of 
(he  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  five  hundred  prisoners  let  out.  The  The- 
bans  were  called  upon  to  resume  their  libertyjand  arms  were  given  to  all 
they  met.  The  spoils  affixed  to  the  porticoes  were  taken  down,  and  the  ar 
mourers  and  cutlers  shops  broken  open  for  that  purpose.  Epammondas  and 
Gorgidas  came  in  arms  to  join  them,  with  some  old  persons  of  great  estima- 
tion, whom  they  had  got  together. 

The  whole  city  was  in  great  terror  and  confusion ;  the  houses  all  illuminated 
with  torches,  and  the  streets  thronged  with  the  multitude  passing  to  and  fro 
The  people, in  consternation  at  what  had  happened,  and  for  want  of  sufficient 
information,  waited  impatiently  for  the  day  to  know  their  destiny.  The  Lace- 
daemonian captains  were  therefore  thought  guilty  of  a  very  great  error  in  not 
tailing  upon  them  during  their  disorder;  for  the  garrison  consisted  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  besides  three  thousand  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel 
Alarmed  by  the  cries  they  heard,  the  illuminations  they  saw  in  the  houses,  and 
the  tumult  of  the  multitude  running  backwards  and  forwards,  they  lay  still, 
and  contented  themselves  with  guarding  the  citadel,  after  having  sent  couriers 
to  Sparta  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  demand  an  immediate 
reinforcement. 

The  next  day  at  sun-rise  the  exiles  arrived  with  their  arms,  and  the  people 
were  summoned  to  assemble.  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  conducted  Pelopi- 
das thither,  surrounded  with  all  the  sacrificers,  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
sacred  bandages  and  fillets,  and  exhorting  the  citizens  to  assist  their  country, 
and  tojoin  with  the  gods.  At  this  sight,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  with  loud 
acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  received  the  conspirators  as  their 
benefactors  and  deliverers.  The  same  day,  Pelopidas,  Melon,  and  Charon, 
were  elected  boeotarchs. 

.  Soon  after  the  exiles,  arrived  five  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  Pelopidas,  under  the  command  of  Dcmophoon.  Those 
troops,  with  others  whicb  joined  them  from  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  composed 
an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  as  many  horse  ;  and  without  loss  of  time 
besieged  the  citadel,  that  it  might  be  taken  before  relief  could  come  from  Sparta. 
The  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence  in  hopes  of  a  speedy  succour,  and 
seemed  resolved  rather  to  die  than  surrender  the  place  ;  at  least,  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  o{  that  opinion,  but  they  were  not  the  greatest  number  of  the 
garrison.  When  provisions  began  to  fall  short,  and  famine  to  press  them,  the 
rest  of  the  troops  obliged  the  Spartans  to  surrender.  The  garrison  had  theii 
lives  granted  them,  and  were  permitted  to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  They 
were  scarcely  marched  out,  when  the  aid  arrived.  The  Lacedaemonians  found 
Cleombrotus,  at  Megara,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which,  with  a  little 
more  expedition,  might  have  saved  the  citadel.  But  this  was  not  the  first  time 
the  natural  slowness  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  occasioned  the  miscarriage  of 
their  enterprises.  The  three  commanders  who  had  capitulated  were  tried. 
Two  of  them  were  punished  with  death,  and  the  third  had  so  great  a  fine  laid 
upon  him,  that  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  banished  himself  from  Peloponnesus. 
Pelopidas  had  ail  the  honour  of  this  great  exploit,  the  most  memorable  that 
ever  was  executed  by  surprise  and  stratagem.  Plutarch,  with  reason,  com- 
pares it  to  that  of  Thrasybulus.  Both  exiles,  destitute  in  themselves  of  all 
resource,  and  reduced  to  implore  a  foreign  support,  formed  the  bold  design  of 
attacking  a  tbrmidable  power  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  overcoming  all  ob- 
stacles to  their  enterprise  solely  by  their  valour,  had  each  of  them  the  good 
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.'ortune  to  deliver  their  country,  and  to  change  the  face  of  its  affairs  entirely, 
i'or  the  Athenians  were  indebted  to  Thrasybulus  for  that  sudden  and  hajipy 


tc 


:hai)ge,  whicii,  freeing  them  from  the  oppression  they  groaned  under,  not  only 
.'Stored  their  liberty,  but  with  it  their  ancient  splendour,  and  put  them  inio  a 
condition  to  humble  and  make  Sparta  tremble  in  her  turn.  We  shall  see  in 
like  manner,  that  the  war  which  reduced  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  deprived  it 
}(  the  empire  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  the  work  of  this  single  night,  in  which 
Pelopidas,  without  taking  either  citadel  or  lortress,  and  entering  only  one  of 
twelve  into  a  private  house,  threw  off  and  broke  the  chains  imposed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  though  it  appeared  imprac- 
licable  ever  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

SECTION  III.— SPHODRTAS  FORMS  A  DESIGN  AGAINST  THE  PIRJEUS. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  injury  they  pretended  to  have  received  by 
the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas,  did  not  remain  quiet,  but  applied  themselves  in 
earnest  to  their  revenge.  Agesilaus,  rightly  judging  that  an  expedition  of 
that  kind,  the  end  of  which  was  to  support  tyrants,  would  not  reflect  much 
honour  upon  him,  left  it  to  Cleombrotus,  who  had  lately  succeeded  king  Age 
sipolis,  under  pretence  that  his  great  age  dispensed  with  his  undertaking  it. 
Cleombrotus  entered  Bceotia  with  his  army.  The  first  campaign  was  not 
vigorous,  and  terminated  in  committing  some  ravages  in  the  country ;  after 
which  the  king  retired,  and  detaching  part  of  his  troops  to  Sphodrias,  who  com- 
manded at  Thespiae,  returned  to  Sparta.* 

The  Athenians,  who  did  not  think  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  in  which  their 
league  with  the  Thebans  was  likely  to  engage  them,  repented  their  having  en- 
tered into  it,  and  renounced  it.  Those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  the  Theban 
partj%  were  some  imprisoned,  some  put  to  death,  others  banished,  and  the  rich 
heavily  fined.  The  Theban  affairs  seemed  almost  desperate,  not  having  any 
alliance  to  support  them.  Pelopidas  and  Gorgidas  were  then  at  the  head  of 
them,  and  were  studious  of  finding  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  they  effected  by  the  following  stratagem. 

Sphodrias  the  Spartan  had  been  left  at  Thespiae  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
receive  and  protect  such  of  the  Boeotians  as  should  revolt  against  Thebes. 
He  had  acquired  some  reputation  among  the  soldiery,  and  wanted  neither 
courage  nor  ambition  ;  but  he  was  rash,  superficial,  full  of  himself,  and  conse- 
quently apt  to  entertain  vain  hopes.  Pelopidas  and  Gorgidas  sent  privately  a 
merchant  of  his  own  acquaintance  to  him  with  the  offer,  as  from  himself,  of  a 
'considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with  insinuations  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
money,  as  they  flattered  his  vanity.  "After  having  represented  to  him,  that 
one  of  his  merit  and  reputation  ought  to  form  some  great  enterprise  to  immor- 
talize his  name,  he  proposed  to  him  the  seizing  of  the  Pira£.js  by  surprise, 
when  the  Athenians  had  no  expectation  of  such  an  attempt ;  he  added,  that 
nothing  could  be  inore  grateful  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  to  see  themselves 
masters  of  Athens ;  and  that  the  Thebans,  enraged  at  the  Athenians,  whom 
*.he)'-  considered  as  traitors  and  deserters,  would  lend  them  no  assistance." 

Sj)hodrias,  fond  of  acquiring  a  great  name,  and  envying  the  glory  of  Phsebi- 
das,  who,  in  this  sense,  had  rendered  himself  renowned  and  illustrious  by  his 
unjust  attempt  upon  Thebes,  conceived  it  would  be  a  much  more  brilliant  and 
gloriiDus  exploit  to  seize  the  Piraeus  of  his  own  accord,  and  deprive  the  Athe- 
nians (>f  their  great  power  at  sea,  by  an  unforeseen  attack  by  land.  He  under- 
took the  enterprise  therefore  with  great  joy  ;  which  was  neither  less  unjust  nor 
less  horrid  than  that  oi"  the  Cadmaea,but  not  executed  with  the  same  boldness 
and  success.  For  having  set  out  in  the  night  from  Thespiae  with  the  view  of 
sui  I^  ising-  the  Piraeus  before  light,  the  day-break  overtook  him  in  the  plain  of 
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Thriasium,near  Eleusis;  and  finding  himself  discovered,  he  returned  shamo 
fully  to  Thespiae  with  some  booty  which  he  had  taken. 

The  Athenians  immediately  sent  ambassadors  with  their  complaints  to  Sparta. 
Those  ambassadors  found,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  waited  their  arrival 
to  accuse  Sphodrias,  but  had  already  cited  him  before  the  council  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  He  was  afraid  to  obey  that  summons,  having  just  reason  to 
apprehend  the  issue  of  a  trial,  and  the  resentment  of  his  country.  He  had  a 
son,  who  had  contracted  a  strict  and  tender  friendship  with  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus.  The  latter  solicited  his  father  so  earnestly,  or  rather  tormented  him 
with  such  extreme  importunity  and  perseverance,  that  he  could  not  refuse 
Sphodrias  his  protection,  and  got  him  fully  absolved.  Agesilaus  was  not  scru- 
pulous, as  we  have  seen  already,  in  point  of  justice,  when  the  service  of  his 
friends  was  in  que.^^tion.  He  was  besides,  of  all  mankind,  the  most  tender  and 
indulgent  father  to  his  children.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  they  were  in 
fants,  he  would  play  with  them,  and  divert  himself  with  riding  upon  a  stick 
among  them ;  and  that  having  been  surprised  by  a  friend  in  that  action,  he 
desired  him  not  to  tell  any  body  of  it  till  himself  was  a  father. 

The  unjust  sentence  passed  in  favour  of  Sphodrias  by  the  Spartans,  exceed 
ingly  incensed  the  Athenians,  and  determined  them  to  renew  their  alliance 
with  Thebes  immediately,  and  to  assist  them  with  all  their  power.  They 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Timotheus,  son  of  the  illustri 
ous  Conon,  whose  reputation  he  well  sustained  by  his  own  valour  and  exploits.* 
It  was  he  whom  his  enemies,  in  envy  of  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his 
great  actions,  painted  sleeping,  with  the  goddess  Fortune  at  his  feet,  taking 
towns  in  nets  for  him  :t  but  upon  this  occasion  he  proved  that  he  was  not 
asleep.  After  having  ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia,  he  attacked  the  isle  of 
Corcj'ra,  (Corfu, )which  he  took.  He  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  hu- 
manity, and  made  no  alteration  in  their  liberty  or  laws,  which  very  much  in- 
clined the  neighbouring  cities  in  favour  of  Athens.  The  Spartans  on  their  side 
made  powerful  preparations  for  the  war,  and  were  principally  intent  upon  re- 
taking Corcyra.  Its  happy  situation  between  Sicily  and  Greece,  rendered 
that  island  very  important.  They  therefore  engaged  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in 
the  expedition,  and  demanded  aid  of  him.  In  the  mean  time  they  despatched 
their  fleet  under  Mnasippus.  The  Athenians  sent  sixty  sail  against  them  to 
the  relief  of  Corcyra,  under  Timotheus  at  first ;  but  soon  after,  upon  his  seem- 
ing to  act  too  slowly,  Iphicrates  was  substituted  in  his  place.  Mnasippus  hav- 
ing made  himself  odious  to  his  troops  by  his  haughtiness,  rigour,  and  avarice, 
was  very  ill  obeyed  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement.  Iphicrates 
did  not  arrive  till  after  his  death,  when  he  received  advice  that  the  Syracusan 
squadron  of  ten  galleys  approached,  which  he  attacked  so  successAjlly,  that 
not  one  of  them  escaped.  He  demanded,  that  the  orator  Callistratus,  and 
Chabrias,  one  of  the  most  renowned  captains  of  his  time,  should  be  joined  in 
commission  with  him.  Xenophon  admires  his  wisdom  and  greatness  of  soul 
upon  that  account,  in  being  satisfied  with  appearing  to  have  occasion  for  coun- 
cil, and  not  apprehending  to  share  the  glory  of  his  victories  with  others, 

Agesilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  npon  him  the  command  of  the 
troops  against  Thebes.  He  entered  Boeotia,  where  he  did  great  damage  to  the 
Thebans,  not  without  considerable  loss  on  his  own  side.  The  two  armies  came 
every  day  to  blows,  and  were  continually  engaged,  though  not  in  formal  battle, 
yet  in  skirmishes,  which  served  to  instruct  the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war^  and 
to  inspire  them  with  valour,  boldness,  and^  experience.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Spartan  Antalcides  told  Agesilaus  very  justly  upon  this  head,  when  he  was 
brought  back  from  Boeotia  much  wounded  :  *'  my  lord  Agesilaus,  you  have 'a 
fine  reward  for  the  lessons  you  have  given  the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war, 
which,  before  you  taught  it  them,  they  neither  would  nor  could  learn."     It  wag 
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SO  prevent  this  inconvenience,  that  Lycurgus,  in  one  of  the  three  laws  which  he 
calls  Rhretra%  forbade  the  Lacedeemonians  to  make  war  often  upon  the  same 
enemy,  lest  they  should  make  them  too  good  soldiers,  by  obliging  them  to  the 
frequent  defence  o^  themselves. 

Several  campaigns  passed  in  this  manner,  without  any  thing  decisive  on  either 
side.  It  was  prudent  in  the  Theb«n  generals  not  to  hazard  a  battle  hitherto, 
ana  to  give  their  soldiers  time  to  inure  and  embolden  themselves.  When  the 
occasion  was  favourable,  they  let  themselves  loose  like  generous  hounds  ,•  and 
aft&r  having  given  them  a  taste  of  victory  by  way  of  reward,  they  called  them 
off,  contented  wiih  their  courage  and  alacrity.  The  principal  glory  of  their 
success  and  this  wise  conduct  Avas  due  to  Pelopidas. 

The  eng^igement  at  Tegyra,  which  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  battle  of 
Leuctra, added  much  to  his  reputation. .  Having  failed  in  his  enterprise  against 
Orchomenos,  which  had  joined  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  his  return  he  found  the 
f^nemy  posted  to  intercept  him  near  Tegyra.  As  soon  as  the  Thebans  per- 
ceived them  from  the  defiles,  some  person  ran  in  all  haste  to  Pelopidas,  and  told 
him,  '*  we  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands."  "  Ah  !"  replied  he,  "  why 
should  ue  not  rather  say  that  they  are  fallen  into  ours?"  At  the  same  time 
he  ordered  his  cavalry,  which  were  his  rear  guard,  to  advance  to  the  front, 
that  they  m.ight  begin  the  fight.  He  v.'as  assured  that  his  foot,  which  were 
only  three  hundred,  and  were  called  the  Sacred  Battalion,  would  break  through 
the  enemy,  wherever  they  charged,  though  superior  in  number,  as  they  were 
by  at  least  two-thirds.  The  assault  began  where  the  generals  of  each  party 
were  posted,  and  was  very  violent.  The  two  generals  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  charged  Pelopidas,  were  immediately  killed  ;  all  that  were  with  them 
being  either  slain  or  dispersed.  The  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  were 
so  daunted,  that  they  opened  a  passage  for  the  Thebans,  who  might  have 
marched  on  to  save  themselves  if  they  had  thought  fit  :  but  Pelopidas,  dis- 
daining to  make  use  of  that  opening  for  his  retreat,  ad\  anced  against  those 
who  were  still  drawn  up  in  battle,  and  made  so  great  a  slaug'nter  of  them,  that 
Ihey  were  all  dismayed,  and  fled  in  disorder.  The  Thebans  did  not  pursue 
them  far,  lest  they  should  be  surprised.  They  contented  themselves  with 
having  broken  them,  and  with  making  a  glorious  retreat,  not  inferior  to  a  vic- 
tory, because  through  the  enemy,  dispersed  and  defeated. 

This  little  encounter,  for  it  can  be  called  no  more,  was  in  a  manner  the 
source  of  the  great  actions  and  events  we  are  about  to  treat  of.  It  had  never 
happened  till  then  in  any  war,  either  against  the  barbarians  or  Greeks,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  defeated  with  the  suj>eriority  of  num.berson  their 
side,  nor  even  with  equal  forces  in  regular  battle  :  for  which  reason  they  were 
insupportably  proud,  and  their  reputation  alone  kept  their  enemies  in  awe, 
who  never  durst  show  themselves  in  the  field  before  them,  unless  superior  in 
number.  They  now  lost  that  glory,  and  the  Thebans  in  their  turn  became  the 
terror  and  dread  even  of  those  who  had  rendered  themselves  so  universally 
formidable. 

The  enterprise  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  against  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Eva 
goras,  king  of  Cyprus,  should  naturally  come  in  here.*  But  I  shall  defer  these 
articles,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  Theban  affairs. 

SECTION    IV. — NEW  TROUBLES    IN  GREECE.      THE    LACEDJLMONIANS    DECLAT.I: 
WAR   AGAINST    THEBES. 

While  the  Persians  were  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  war,  gieat  troubles  arose 
m  Greece.!  In  that  interv^al  the  Thebans,  having  taken  Plataeae,  a  city  of  Boe.o- 
f'a,  and  afterwards  Thespiae,  a  city  of  Achaia,  entirely  demolished  those  cities, 
and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  The  Plataeans  retired  to  Athens  with  their  wives 
and  children,  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  favour,  and  adcpted 
hfito  the  number  of  the  citizens. 
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Artaxerxe«,  being  informed  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  sent  a  new 
wi^bassy  thither  to  persuade  the  several  cities  and  republics  at  war  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  accommodate  their  differences  upon  the  plan  of  the  treaty  ot 
Antalcides.  By  that  peace,  as  has  been  observed  in  its  place,  it  was  concluded, 
that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  In  virtue  of  this  article,  the  Lacedfenionians  pressed  the  The- 
bans  to  restore  their  liberty  to  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  to  rebuild  Plataese  and 
Thespiae,  which  they  had  demolished,  and  to  restore  them  with  their  depen- 
dencies to  their  ancient  inhabitants.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  insisted  also, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  give  liberty  to  all  those  of  Laconia,  and  that 
the  city  of  Messene  shou'd  be  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors.  This  was 
what  equity  required  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  believing  themselves  much 
superior  to  the  Thebans,  were  for  imposing  a  law  upon  them,  which  they 
would  not  submit  to  themselves.* 

All  Greece,  being  weary  of  a  war  which  had  already  lasted  several  cam- 
paigns, and  had  no  other  end  than  the  aggrandizing  of  that  state,  was  seriously 
intent  upon  a  general  peace,  and  with  that  view  had  sent  deputies  to  Lacedae- 
mon,  to  concert  together  the  means  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  object.  Among 
these  deputies,  Epaminondas  was  of  the  first  rank.  He  was  at  that  time  cele- 
brated for  li-is  great  erudition  and  profound  knowledge  in  philosophy ;  but  he 
had  not  yet  given  any  very  distinguished  proofs  of  his  great  capacity  for  the 
command  of  armies,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Seeing  that  all 
the  deputies,  out  of  respect  for  Agesilaus,  who  declare^d  openly  for  the  war, 
were  afraid  to  contradict  him,  or  to  differ  from  his  opinion  in  any  thing;  a 
very  common  effect  of  too  imperious  a  power  on  one  side,  and  too  servile  a 
submission  on  the  other;  he  was  the  onl}^  one  that  spoke  with  a  wise  and  no- 
ble boldness,  as  became  a  statesman  who  had  no  other  view  than  the  public 
good.  He  made  a  speech,  not  for  the  Thebans  alone,  but  for  Greece  in  gene- 
ral, in  which  he  p-oved,  that  the  war  augmented  only  the  power  of  Sparta, 
while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  reduced  and  ruined  by  it.  lie  insisted  princi- 
pally upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  peace  in  equality  and  justice,  be- 
cause no  peace  could  be  solid  and  of  long  duration,  but  that  wherein  all  par- 
ties find  an  equal  advantage.! 

A  discourse  like  this,  founded  evidently  upon  reason  and  justice,  a'nd  pro- 
nounced with  a  grave  and  serious  tone,  never  fails  of  making  an  impression. 
Agesilaus  plainly  distinguished,  from  the  attention  and  silence  with  which  it  was 
heard,  that  the  deputies  were  extremely  affected  with  it,  and  would  not  fail  to 
act  conformably  to  his  opinion.  To  prevent  that  effect,  he  demanded  of  Epami 
nondas,  Avhether  he  thought  it  just  and  reasonable,  that  Bceotia  should  be 
free  and  independent  ?  that  is  to  say,  whether  he  agreed  that  the  cities  of 
Bceotia  should  depend  no  longer  upon  Thebes.  Epaminondas  immediately 
asked  in  his  turn,  with  great  vivacity,  whether  he  thought  it  just  and  reasona- 
ble, that  Laconia  should  enjoy  the  same  independence  and  liberty?  Upon 
which  Agesilaus,  rising  from  his  seat  in  great  rage,  insisted  upon  his  declaring 
plainly,  whether  he  would  consent  that  Bceotia  should  be  free?  Epaminon- 
das retorted  his  question  again,  and  asked,  whether,  on  his  side,  he  would 
consent  that  Laconia  should  be  free?  Agesilaus,  who  wanted  only  a  pretext 
for  breaking  with  the  Thebans,  struck  them  directly  out  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, which  they  were  about  to  conclude.  The  rest  of  the  allies  signed  it,  not 
out  of  inclination,  but  from  a  fear  of  offending  the  Lacedaemonians  whose  power 
they  dreaded. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  all  the  troops  in  the  field  were  to  be  disbanded. 
Cleombrotus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  was  then  at  Phocis,  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  He  wrote  to  the  ephori  to  know  the  republic's  resolutions.  Piothous. 
one  oi  tne  principal  senators,  represented,  that  there  was  no  room  for  delibe- 
rations ;  for  that  Sparta,  by  the  late  agreement,  had  made  the  recall  of  th« 
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iroops  indispensable.  Agesilaus  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Angry  with  the 
Thebans,  and  particularly  with  Epaminondas,  he  was  absolutely  bent  on  the 
war  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge  ;  and  the  present  seemed  most  favourable, 
when  all  (ireece  was  free  and  united,  and  only  the  Thebans  excluded  from 
the  treaty  o(  peace.  The  advice  of  Prothous  was  therefore  rejected  by  the 
whole  council,  who  treated  him  as  an  honest,  well  meaning  dotard,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  the  divinity  from  thenceforth,  as  Xenophon  observes, 
promoting  their  downfall.*  The  ephori  wrote  immediately  to  Cleombrotus 
(o  inarch  against  the  Thebans  with  his  troops  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  or- 
ders for  assembling  the  forces  of  their  allies  who  were  averse  to  this  war,  and 
did  not  join  in  it  but  with  great  reluctance,  and  out  of  fear  of  contradicting 
[he  Lacedaemonians,  whom  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  disobey.  Though  no  hap- 
py consequences  could  be  expected  from  a  war,  visibly  undertaken  contrary 
1.)  ail  reason  and  justice,  and  from  the  sole  motive  of  resentment  and  revenge, 
[he  Lacedfemonians,  however,  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  assured 
liif  inselves  of  success,  and  imagined  that  the  Thebans,  abandoned  by  their  . 
3!!i(\'^,  were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  them.+ 

The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed  at  first.  They  saw  themselves  alone, 
without  allies  or  support,  while  all  Greece  looked  upon  them  as  utterly  lost ; 
not  knowing  that  in  a  single  m^  they  had  more  than  armies.  This  was  Epami- 
londas.  He  was  appointed  general,  and  had  several  colleagues  joined  in  com- 
mission with  him.  He  immediately  raised  all  the  troops  he  could,  and  began 
ijis  march.  His  army  did  not  amount  to  six  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy 
had  above  four  times  that  number.  As  several  bad  omens  were  told  him  to 
prevent  his  setting  out,  he  replied  only  by  a  verse  of  Homer's,  the  sense  of 
tvhich  is, "  there  is  but  one  good  omen,  to  fight  for  one's  country. "|  However, 
to  re-assure  the  soldiers,  by  nature  superstitious,  and  whom  he  observed  to  be 
discouraged,  he  instructed  several  persons  to  come  from  different  places,  and 
report  auguries  and  omens  in  his  favour,  which  revived  the  spirit  and  hopes  of 
the  troo.ps.§ 

Pclopidas  vv'as  not  then  in  office,  but  commanded  the  Sacred  Battalion.  When 
he  left  his  house  to  go  to  the  army,  his  wife,  'n  taking  her  last  adieu,  conjured 
him  with  a  flood  of  tears  to  take  care  of  himself:  "  That,"  said  he,  "should 
be  recommended  to  young  people  ;  but  for  generals,  they  have  no  occasion  lor 
such  advice  ;  the  care  of  others  should  be  recommended  to  them." 

Epaminondas  had  wisely  taken  care  to  secure  a  pass,  by  which  Cleombrotus 
might  have  shortened  his  march  considerably.  The  latter,  after  having  taken 
a  large  compass,  arrived  at  Leuctra,  a  small  town  of  Boeotia,  between  Plataeae 
and  Thespiae.  Both  parties  consulted  whether  they  should  give  battle,  which 
Cleon'brotus  resolved  to  do  by  the  advice  of  all  his  officers,  who  representecL 
to  him,  that  if  he  ?»eclined  fighting  with  such  a  superiority  of  troops,  it  would 
confirm  the  current  r*port,  that  he  secretly  favoured  the  Thebans.  The  lat- 
ter had  an  essential  reason  for  hastening  a  battle  before  the  arrival  of  his  troops, 
which  the  enemy  daily  expected.  However,  the  six  generals  who  formed  the 
council  of  war  difif'ered  in  their  sentiments.  The  seventh,  who  was  Epaminon- 
das, came  in  very  good  time  to  join  the  three  that  were  for  fighting;  and  his 
opinion  carrying  the  question,  the  battle  was  resolved  upon.  This  was  {he 
second  year  of  the  102d  Olympiad. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
as  ha?  been  said,  consisted  of  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred 
hori«o.  The  Thebans  had  only  six  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse  ;  but 
;ii!  of  them  choice  troops,  animated  by  their  experience  in  war,  and  deter- 
\\ru','.'\  toconquer  or  die.  The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  composed  of  naen  picked 
i  I'  !'v  chance,  without  valour  and  ill  disciplined,  was  as  much  inferior  totheii 
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enenypi  in  courage,  as  superior  in  number  The  infantry  could  not  be  de- 
pended on,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  the  allies,  as  has  been  said,  having 
engaged  in  the  war  with  reluctance,  because  they  did  not  approve  the  motive 
of  it,  and  were  besides  dissatisfied  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  ability  of  the  generals  on  either  side  supplied  the  place  of  numerous 
armies,  especially  of  the  Theban,  who  was  the  most  accomplished  captain  of 
his  time.  He  was  supported  by  Pelopidas  at  the  head  of  the  Sacred  Battalion 
composed  of  three  hundred  Thebans,  united  in  a  strict  friendship  and  affec 
tion,  and  engaged  under  a  particular  oath  never  to  fly,  but  to  defend  each 
other  to  the  last  drop  of'  their  blood. 

L^pon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  armies  drew  up  on  a  plain.  Cleombrolus 
was  upon  the  right,  consisting  of  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  confided  most, 
and  whose  files  were  twelve  deep.  To  take  the  advantage  which  his  superi- 
ority of  horse  gave  him  in  an  open  country,  he  posted  them  in  the  front  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  son  of  'Agesilaus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  allies, 
who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his  left,  which  he  commanded 
in  person,  strengthened  it,  with  the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  troops,  whom 
he  drew  up  fitly  deep.  The  Sacred  Battalion  was  upon  his  left,  and  closed 
the  wing.  The  rest  of  his  infantry  were  posted  upon  his  right  in  an  oblique 
ifne,  v.hich,the  farther  it  extended,  the  more  distant  it  was  from  the  enemy. 
By  this  uncommon  disposition,  his  design  was  to  cover  his  flank  on  the  right, 
to  keep  off  his  right  wing  as  a  kind  of  reserve,  that  he  might  not  hazard 
the  event  of  the  battle  upon  the  weakest  part  of  his  army  ;  and  to  begin  the 
action  with  his  left  wing,  where  his  best  troops  were  posted,  to  turn  the  whole 
weight  of  the  battle  upon  king  Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans.  He  wai  assured, 
that  if  he  could  penetrate  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  the  rest  of  the  army 
would  soon  be  put  to  the  rout.  As  for  his  horse,  he  disposed  them,  after  the 
enemy's  example,  in  the  front  of  his  left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.  As  that  of  the  Thebans  were  bettei 
mounted  and  braver  troops  than  the  Lacedaemonian  horse,  the  latter  were  not 
long  before  they  were  broken  and  driven  upon  the  infantry,  which  they  threw 
into  some  contusion.  Epaminondas,  following  the  horse  closely,  marched 
swiftly  up  to  Cleombrotus,  and  fell  upon  the  phalanx  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
heavy  battalion.  The  latter,  to  make  a  diversion,  detached  a  body  of  troops 
with  orders  to  take  Epaminondas  in  flank,  and  to  surround  him.  Pelopidas, 
upon  the  sight  of  that  movement,  advanced  with  incredible  speed  and  bold- 
ness at  the  head  of  the  Sacred  Battalion,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  design,  and 
flanked  Cleombrotus  himself,  who,  by  that  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  was 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  battle  was  \ery  obstinate,  and  while  Cleombrotus 
could  act,  the  victor}'-  continued  in  suspense,  and  declared  for  neither  party 
When  he  fell  dead  with  his  wounds,  the  Thebans,  to  complete  the  victory 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  abandoning  the  body  of  theii 
king,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides.  The 
Spartans  fought  with  so  much  fury  about  the  body,  that  at  length  they  gained 
their  point,  and  carried  it  off.  Animated  by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  they 
prepared  to  return  to  the  charge,  which  would  perhaps  have  proved  success- 
ful, had  the  allies  seconded  their  ardour.  But  the  left  wing,  seeing  the  Lace- 
daemonian phalanx  broken,  and  believing  all  lost,  especially  when  (hey  heard 
that  the  king  was  dead,  took  to  flight,  and  drew  off  the  rest  of  the  army  along 
with  them.  Epaminondas  followed  them  vigorously,  and  killed  a  great  num- 
ber in  the  pursuit.  The  Thebans  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle, 
erected  a  trophy,  and  permitted  the  enemy  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  never  received  such  a  blow.  The  most  bloody 
defeats  till  then  had  scarcely  ever  cost  them  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  of 
their  citizens.  They  had  been  seen,  however,  animated,  or  rather  violently 
incensed  against  Athei5,to  ransom,  by  a  truce  of  fifty  years,  about  three  hun. 
dred  of  their  citizens,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  t'^e  little 
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lifland  of   Sphacteria.      Here  they  lost  four  thousand  men,  one  thousand  of 

whom  were  Lacedaemonians,  and  four  hundred  Spartans,*  out  of  seven  hun* 
dred  who  were  in  the  battle.  The  Thebans  had  only  three  hundred  men  killed, 
among  whom  w^re  few  of  their  citizens. 

The  citj'^  of  Sparta  at  that  time  celebrated  the  gymnastic  games,  and  was 
full  of  strangers,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither.  When  the  couriers  ar- 
rived from  Leuctra  with  the  terrible  news  of  their  defeat,  the  ephori,  though 
perfectly  sensible  of  all  the  consequences,  and  that  the  Spartan  empire  had 
received  a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  the  representations  of  the  theatre 
to  be  suspended,  nor  any  changes  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival.  They 
sent  to  every  family  the  names  of  their  relations  who  were  killed,  and  re- 
mained in  the  theatre,  to  see  that  the  dances  and  games  were  continued  with- 
out interruption  to  the  end. 

The  next  day,  the  loss  of  each  family  being  known,  the  fathers  and  relatives 
of  those  who  had  died  in  the  battle,  met  in  the  public  place,  and  saluted  and 
embraced  each  other  with  great  joy  and  serenity  in  their  looks  ;  while  the 
others  kept  themselves  close  in  their  houses  ;  or  if  necessity  obliged  them  to 
go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sadness  and  dejection  of  aspect,  which  sensibly  ex- 
pressed their  profound  anguish  and  affliction.  That  difference  w^as  still  more 
remarkable  In  the  women.  Grief,  silence,  and  tears,  distinguished  those  who 
expected  the  return  of  their  sons  ;  but  such  as  had  lost  their  sons,  were  seen 
hurrying  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods,  and  congratulating  each  other  upon 
their  glory  and  good  fortune.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  sentiments  argue 
great  courage  and  resolution  :  but  I  would  not  have  them  entirely  extinguish 
natural  tenderness,  and  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  there  been  less 
of  ferocity  in  them.j 

Sparta  was  under  no  small  difficulty  to  know  how  to  act  in  regard  to  those 
who  had  fled  from  the  battle.  As  they  were  numerous,  and  of  the  most  pow- 
erful families  in  the  city,  it  was  not  safe  to  inflict  upon  them  the  punishments 
assigned  by  the  laws,  lest  their  despair  should  induce  ihem  to  take  some  vio- 
lent resolution  fatal  to  the  state.  For  such  as  fled  were  not  only  excluded 
from  all  offices  and  employments,  but  it  was  a  disgrace  to  contract  any  alli- 
ance with  them  by  marriage.  Any  person  who  met  them  in  the  streets  might 
buffet  them,  which  they  were  obliged  to  suffer.  They  w^ere  besides  to  wear 
diriy  and  ragged  habits,  full  of  patches  of  different  colours.  And  lastly,  they 
were  to  shave  half  their  beards,  and  to  let  the  other  half  grow.  It  w^as  a  great 
loss  to  the  Spartans  to  be  deprived  of  so  many  of  their  soldiery,  at  the  time 
they  had  such  pressing  occasion  for  them.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  they 
chose  Agesilaus  legislator,  with  absolute  power  to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
laws  as  he  should  think  fit.  Agesilaus,  w  ithout  adding,  retrenching,  or  chang- 
ing any  thing,  found  means  to  save  the  fugitives  without  prejudice  to  the  state. 
In  a  full  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  decreed,  "  that  for  the  present 
day,  the  laws  should  be  suspended,  and  of  no  effect ;  but  ever  after  to  remain 
in  full  force  and  authority."  By  these  few  words  he  preserved  the  Spartan 
laws  entire,  and  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  state  a  great  number  of  iti 
members,  in  preventing  their  being  for  ever  degraded,  and  conseque' .tly  use- 
less to  the  republic. 

After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  two  parties  were  industriously  employed, 
the  one  in  retrieving,  and  the  other  in  improving  their  victory .| 

Agesilaus,  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops,  marched  them  into  Arcadia; 
but  with  a  full  resolution  carefully  to  avoid  a  battle.  He  confined  himself 
to  attacking  some  small  towns  of  the  Mantinaeans,  which  he  took,  and  laid  the 

*  Tliose  were  properly  called  Spartans  who  inhabited  Sparta,  the  Lacedajmonians  were  settled  in  the 
country. 

t  Mr.  Rollin  seems  to  speak' here  en  Francois.  The  sentiments  of  the  Spartans  have  no  exception,  and 
txe  strictly  consistent  with  true  greatness  of  soul.  None  but  slaves  will  deny,  that  the  next  glory  and  gooa 
fortune  to  defending  their  country  against  its  enemies,  when  its  ruin  is  at  stake,  is  to  die  i»  iUv  defence* 
Slaees  have  BO  countrj'.     Both  belong  to  the  tyrao. 

J  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  59*'      Dion.  1.  xv.  p.  375—378 
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country  waste.     This  gave  the  Spartans  some  jdy ;  and  they  began  to  take  ecu 
rage,  from  believing  their  condition  not  entirely  desperate.* 

The  Thebans,  soon  after  their  victory,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Athens,  and 
to  demand  aid  at  the  same  time  against  the  common  enemy.  The  senate  was 
then  sitting,  which  received  the  courier  with  great  coldness,  did  not  make  him 
the  usual  presents,  and  dismissed  him  without  taking  any  notice  of  aid.  The 
Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  considerable  advantage  which  the  Thebans  had 
gained  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  could  not  dissemble  the  umbrage  and  dis- 
satisfaction which  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  increase  of  a  neighbouring  pow 
er  gave  them,  which  might  soon  render  itself  formidable  to  all  Greece. 

At  Thebes,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had  been  elected  joint  governor? 
of  Bceotia.  Having  assembled  all  the  troops  of  the  Bceotians  and  their  allies, 
whose  number  daily  increased,  they  entered  Peloponnssus,  and  caused  many 
places  and  people  to  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  Elis,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  Laconia  itself.  It  was  then  about  the  winter-solstice,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  month  of  the  year  ;  so  that  in  a  few  days  they  were 
to  quit  their  offices  ;  the  first  day  of  the  next  month  being  assigned  by  law  for 
their  resigning  them  to  the  persons  appointed  to  succeed  them,  upon  pain  of 
death,  if  they  held  them  beyond  that  term.  Their  colleagues,  apprehending 
the  badness  of  the  season,  and  more  the  dreadful  consequences  of  infringing 
that  law,  were  for  marching  back  the  army  immediately  to  Thebes.  Pelopi- 
das was  the  first  who,  entering  into  the  opinion  of  Epaminondas,  animated  the 
citizens,  and  engaged  them  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  enemy's  alarm,  and 
to  pursue  their  enterprise  in  neglect  of  a  formality,  from  the  observance  of 
which  they  might  justly  believe  themselves  dispensed  by  the  state  itself,  as 
the  service  of  the  state,  when  founded  injustice,  is  the  sovereign  law  and  rule 
of  the  people's  obedience. 

They  entered  Laconia,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
good  soldiers,  the  twelfth  part  of  whom  were  not  Thebans.  The  great  repu 
tation  of  the  two  generals  was  the  cause  that  all  ihe  allies,  even  without  or- 
der or  public  decree,  obeyed  them  with  respectful  silence,  and  marched  with 
entire  confidence  and  courage  under  their  command.  It  was  six  hundred  years 
since  the  Dorians  had  established  themselves  at  Lacedaemon  ;  and  in  all  that 
time  they  had  never  seen  an  enemy  upon  their  lands;  not  daring  till  then  to 
set  foot  in  them,  and  much  less  to  attack  their  city,  though  without  walls.  The 
Thebans  and  their  allies,  finding  a  country  hitherto  untouched  by  an  enemy, 
ran  through  it  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  and  plundering  as  far  as  the  river 
Eurotas,  without  any  opposition  whatever. 

Parties  had  been  posted  to  defend  some  important  passes.  Ischolas  the 
Spartan,  who  commanded  one  of  these  detachments,  distinguished  himself  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  Finding  it  impossible  with  his  small  body  of  troops  to 
support  the  enemy's  attack,  and  thinking  it  below  a  Spartan  to  abandon  his 
post,  he  sent  back  the  young  men,  who  were  of  age  and  condition  to  serve 
their  country  effectually,  and  "kept  none  with  him  but  such  as  were  advanced 
in  years.  Devoting  himself  with  these,  after  the  example  of  Leonidas,  to  the 
public  good,  they  sold  their  lives  dear  ;  and  after  having  defended  themselves 
a  long  time,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  they  all  perished 
to  a  man. 

Agesilaus  acted  upon  this  occasion  with  great  address  and  wisdjm.  He 
looked  upon  this  irruption  of  the  enemy  as  an  impetuous  torrent,  \vhich  it  was 
not  only  vain,  but  dangerous  to  oppose  ;  whose  rapid  course  would  be  but  of 
short  duration,  a>id  after  some  ravages,  subside  of  itself  He  contented  him 
self  with  distributing  his  best  troops  into  the  middle,  and  all  the  nu)st  important 
parts  of  the  city,  strongly  securii.g  all  the  posts.  He  was  determined  not  to 
quit  the  town,  nor  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  persisted  in  thai  resolution,  without  re 
gard  to  all  the  raillery,  insults,  and  menaces  of  the  Thebans,  who  defied  hino 


*  Plut.  in  Ageiil.  p.  613—615      Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  290. 
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by  name,  and  called  upon  him  to  corne  out  and  defend  his  country,  who  had 
alone  been  the  cause  of  all  its  sutferings,  in  kindling  the  war. 

But  far  greater  atflictions  to  Agesilaus,  were  the  commotions  and  disorders 
KXsited  within  the  city,  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  old  men  in  the 
highest  affliction  and  despair,  from  being  witnesses  of  what  they  saw,  as  well 
as  of  the  women,  who  seemed  quite  distracted  with  hearing  the  threatening 
cries  of  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the  neighbouring  country  all  on  fire  ;  while  the 
flames  and  smoke,  which  drove  almost  upon  them,  seemed  to  denounce  a  like 
misfortune  to  themselves.  Whatever  courage  Agesilaus  might  express  in  his 
outward  behaviour,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  sensil  ly  afflicted  with  so  mournful 
an  object;  to  which  was  added,  the  grief  of  loosing  his  reputation;  who,  hav 
ing  found  the  city  in  a  most  flourishing  and  potent  condition  when  he  came  to 
the  government,  now  saw  it  fallen  to  such  a  degree,  and  all  its  ancient  glory- 
lost  under  him !  He  was  besides,  secretly  mortified  at  so  mournful  a  contra- 
diction of  a  boast  he  had  often  made,  "  that  no  w^oman  of  Sparta  had  ever  seen 
the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp." 

While  he  was  giving  different  orders  in  the  city,  he  was  informed,  that  a 
certain  number  of  mutineers  had  seized  an  important  post,  with  a  resolution 
to  defend  themselves  in  it.  Agesilaus  ran  immediately  thither  ;  and  as  if  he 
had  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  bad  design,  he  said  to  them,  "com- 
rades, it  is  not  there  I  sent  you."  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  different 
Eosts  to  divide  them  ;  to  which  they  went,  believing  their  enterprise  had  not 
een  discovered.  This  order,  which  he  gave  without  emotion,  argues  a  great 
presence  of  mind  in  Agesilaus,  and  shows  that  in  time-s  of  trouble  it  is  not  pro- 
per to  see  too  much,  that  the  culpable  may  not  want  time  to  reflect  and  repent 
He  thought  it  m.ore  advisable  to  suppose  that  sniall  troop  innocent,  than  to  urg<' 
them  to  a  declared  revolt  by  a  too  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  Eurotas  was  at  that  time  very  much  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
and  the  Thebans  found  more  difficulty  in  passing  it  than  they  had  expected,  as 
well  from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  w^ater  as  its  rapidity.  As  Epaminondas 
passed  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,someof  the  Spartans  showed  him  to  Agesilaus; 
who,  after  having  attentively  considered  and  followed  him  with  his  eyes  a  long 
time,  said  only,  "  wonderful  man  !"*  in  admiration  of  the  valour  that  could 
undertake  such  great  things.  Epaminondas  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given 
battle  in  Sparta,  and  to  have  erected  a  trophy  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  did  not 
however  think  proper  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  the  city  ;  and  not  being  able  tn 
induce  Agesilaus  to  quit  it,  chose  to  retire.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to^ 
Sparta,  without  aid,  and  unfortified,  to  have  defended  itself  long  against  a  vic- 
torious army,  but  the  wise  captain  who  commanded  it,  apprehended  that  he 
should  draw  upon  himself  the  w^hole  force  of  Peloponnesus,  and  still  more,  that 
he  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  never  have  pardoned 
his  destroying  so ;  otent  a  republic,  and  "  pulling  out,"  as  Leptinus  says,  "  one 
of  the  eyes  of  Greece,"  as  a  proof  of  his  skill.!  He  confined  himself,  there- 
for:^, to  the  glory  of  having  humbled  the  proud,  whose  laconic  language  added 
new  haughtiness  to  their  commands,  and  of  having  reduced  them  to  the  neces- 
sity, as  he  boasted  himself,  of  enlarging  their  style,  and  lengthening  their  mono- 
syllables.J     At  his  return  he  again  wasted  the  country. 

in  this  expedition  the  Thebans  reinstated  Arcadia  into  one  body,  and  took 
Messenia  from  the  Spartans,  who  had  long  been  in  possession  of  it,§  after  having 
expelled  all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a  country  equal  in  extent  to  Laconia,  and 
33  fertile  as  the  best  of  Greece.  Its  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  dispersed 
hi  different  regions  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  on  the  first  notice  given  tJhiem, 

*  Q  tS   M':7aX.C7rpa7;i3VDi   avOowTrs-     The  Greek  expression  is  not  easily  to  be  translated  ;  it  signifie*, 
Oh  ihe  actorof  great  deeds  I" 

t  Arist.  Rhet.  1.  ill.  c.  lO. 
i  The  Lacedajmonians  sometime?  answered  the  most  important  despatches  by  a  single  monosyllable. 
Piiilip   having  written  to  them,  "if  1  enter  your  country,  I  shall  put  all  to  fire  and  sword,"  they  replied, 
if,"  to  signify  they  should  lake  all  possible  care  lo  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

)  The  Messenians  bad  been  driven  out  of  the'"'''-ountry  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ye»rs. 
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returned  with  incredible  joy ;  animated  by  the  love  of  tneir  country,  natural 
to  alj  men,  and  almost  as  much  by  their  hatred  to  the  Spartans,  which  the 
length  of  time  had  only  increased.  They  built  themselves  a  city,  which,  from 
the  ancient  name  was  called  Messene.  Among  the  bad  events  of  this  war,  none 
gave  the  Lacedaemonians  more  sensible  displeasure,  or  rather  more  lively  grief; 
because  from  time  immemorial  an  irreconcileable  enmity  had-  subsisted  be 
tween  Sparta  and  Messene,  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  extinguished  but 
by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other.* 

Polybius  reflects  upon  an  ancient  error  in  the  conduct  of  the  Messenians  with 
regard  to  Sparta,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Th's  was  their 
too  great  solicitude  for  the  present  tranquillity,  and  through  afi  excessive  lo\e 
of  peace,  their  neglecting  the  means  of  making  it  sure  and  lasting.  Twocf 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece  were  their  neighbours,  the  Arcadians  and 
Lacedaemonians.  The  latter,  from  their  first  settlement  in  the  oountr}^,  had 
declared  open  war  against  them  :  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  always  joined 
with  them,  and  entered  into  ail  their  interests.  Bit  the  Messenians  had  neither 
the  courage  to  oppose  their  violent  and  irreconcileable  enemies  with  valour 
and  constancy,  nor  the  prudence  to  treat  with  due  regard  their  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate allies.  When  the  two  states  were  either  at  war  with  each  other,  or 
carried  their  arms  elsewhere,  the  Messenians,  little  provident  for  the  future, 
^nd  regarding  only  their  present  repose  made  it  a  rule  never  to  engage  in  the 
quarrel  on  either  side,  and  to  observe  an  exac  neutrality.  In  such  conjunc 
tures  they  congratulated  themselves  upon  their  wisdom  and  success  in  prescrv 
ing  their  tranquillity,  while  their  neighbours  around  them  were  involved  in 
trouble  and  confusion.  But  this  tranquillity  was  of  no  long  duration.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  having  subdued  their  enemies,  fell  upon  them  with  all  their 
forces  ;  and  finding  them  unsupported  by  allies,  and  incapable  of  defendins^ 
themselves,  they  reduced  them  to  submit,  either  to  the  yoke  of  a  rigid  slavery, 
or  to  banish  themselves  from  their  country.  And  this  was  several  times  their 
case.  They  ought  to  have  reflected,  says  Polybius,!  that  as  there  is  nothing 
more  desirable  or  advantageous  than  peace,  when  founded  injustice  and  honour, 
so  there  is  nothing  more  s  lameful,  and  at  the  same  time  m&re  pernicious,  when 
attained  by  bad  measures,  and  purchased  at  the  price  of  liberty .| 

SECTION  V. THE    TWO    THEBAN    GENERALS,  AT    THEIR    RETURN,  ARE  ACCUSED 

AND  ABSOLVED.       SPARTA  IMPLORES  AID  OF  ATHENS. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  two  Theban  captains,  on  their  return  to  their 
couritry  after  such  memorable  actions,  should  have  been  received  with  general 
applause,  and  all  the  honours  that  could  be  conferred  upon  them.  Instead 
of  which  they  were  both  summoned  to  answer  as  criminals  against  the  state, 
for  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  whereby  they  were  obliged  to  resign  their 
command  to  new  officers,  retained  it  four  months  beyond  the  appointed  term  ; 
during  which  they  had  performed  in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia,  all  those 
great  things  we  have  related. 

A  behaviour  of  this  kind  is  surprising  ;  and  the  relation  of  it  cannot  be  read 
without  a  secret  indignation  :  but  such  a  conduct  had  a  very  plausible  founda 
tion.  The  zealous  assertors  of  a  liberty  lately  regained,  were  apprehensive 
that  the  example  might  prove  very  pernicious,  in  authorising  some  future  ma- 
gistrate to  maintain  himself  in  command  beyond  the  established  term,  and  in 
consequence  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  country.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
the  Romans  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  if  they  were  so  severe 
as  to  put  an  officer  to  death,  though  victorious,  for  giving  battle  without  his 
general's  orders,  how  would  they  have  behaved  to  a  general,  who  should  have 
continued  four  months  in  the  supreme  command,  contrary  to  the  laws,  and 
upon  his  own  authority  "^ 
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Pt^opidas  was  the  first  cited  before  the  tribunal.  He  defended  himself  with 
less  f  ^rce  and  greatness  of  mind  than  was  expected  from  a  man  of  his  charac 
ter,  by  nature  warm  and  fiery.  That  valour,  haughty  and  intrepid  in  fight, 
forsook  him  before  the  judges.  His  air  and  discourse,  which  had  something 
timid  and  cringing  in  it,  denoted  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  death,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  incline  thcjudges  in  his  favour,  who  acquitted  him,  not  without 
difficulty.  Epaminondas  appeared,  and  spoke  with  a  quite  different  air  and 
tone.  He  seemed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  charge  danger  in 
front  without  emotion.  Instead  of  justifying  himself,  he  made  a  panegyric  on 
his  actions,  and  repeated,  in  a  lofty  style,  in  what  manner  he  had  ravaged  La- 
conia,  re-established  Messenia,  and  re-united  Arcadia  in  one  body.  He  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  he  should  die  with  pleasure,  if  the  Thebans  would 
renounce  the  sole  glory  of  those  actions  to  him,  and  declare  that  he  had  done 
them  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  their  participation.  All  the  voices 
were  in  his  favour,  and  he  returned  from  his  trial,  as  he  used  to  return  from  bat- 
tle, with  glory  and  universal  applause.  Such  dignity  has  true  valour,  that  it 
in  a  manner  seizes  the  admiration  of  mankind  by  force.* 

He  was  by  nature  designed  for  great  actions  ;  and  every  thing  he  did,  had 
an  air  of  grandeur  in  it.  His  enemies,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  with  design 
to  affront  him,  got  him  elected  telearch',  an  office  very  unworthy  of^  a  person 
of  his  merit.  He,  however,  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  him,  anu  said  that  he 
would  demonstrate,  that  "  the  office  did  not  only  show  the  man,  but  the  man 
the  office. "t  He  accordingly  raised  that  employment  to  very  great  dignity, 
which  before  consisted  in  only  taking  care  that  the  streets  were  kept  clean, 
the  dirt  carried  away,  and  the  drains  and  common  sewers  in  good  order.j 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  every  thing  to  fear  from  an  enemy,  whom  the 
late  successes  had  rendered  still  more  haughty  and  enterprising  than  ever,  and 
seeing  themselves  exposed  every  moment  to  a  new  irruption,  had  recourse  to 
the  Athenians,  and  sent  deputies  to  them  to  implore  their  aid.  The  person 
who  spoke  began  with  describing,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  the  deplorable 
condition  and  extreme  danger  to  which  Sparta  was  reduced.  He  enlarged 
upon  the  insolent  haughtiness  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  ambitious  views, 
which  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the  empire  of  all  Greece.  He  insinuated 
what  Athens  in  particular  had  to  fear,  if  they  were  suffered  to  extend  then 
power  by  the  increase  of  allies,  who  every  day  went  over  to  their  party,  and 
augmented  their  forces.  He  called  to  mind  the  happy  times,  in  which  the 
strict  union  between  Athens  and  Sparta  had  preserved  Greece,  to  the  equal 
glory  of  both  states  ;  and  concluded  with  saying,  how  great  an  addition  it 
v.ould  be  to  the  Athenian  name, to  aid  a  city,  its  ancient  friend  and  ally,  which 
more  than  once  had  generously  sacrificed  itself  for  the  common  interest  and 
safety.§ 

The  Athenians  could  not  deny  all  that  the  deputy  advanced  in  his  discourse  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  had  not  forgot  the  bad  treatment  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Spartans  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  especially  after  the 
defeat  of  Sicily.  Hov»'ever,  their  compassion  for  the  present  misfortunes  of 
Sparta  prevailed  over  the  sense  of  former  injuries,  and  determined  them  to  as- 
sist the  Lacedaemonians  with  all  their  forces.  Som.e  time  after,  the  deputies  of 
several  states  1,'eing  assembled  at  Athens,  a  league  of  confederacy  was  con- 
cluded against  the  Thebans,  conformably  to  the  late  treaty  of  Antalcides,  and 
the  intention  of  the  king  of  Pers'a,  who  continually  urged  its  execution.^ 

A  slight  advantage  gained  by  the  Spartans  over  their  enemies  raised  their 
from  the  dejection  of  spirits  in  which  they  had  hitherto  remained,  as  it  general 
ly  happens,  when  in  a  mortal  distemper  the  least  glimpse  of  a  recoveiy  en- 
livens hope  and  recalls  joy.     Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,haviiig  received  aia 
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tvom  Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  put  himself  at  the  head  ol  m 
troops,  and  defeated  the  Arcadians  in  a  battle,  called  by  Diodorus  Siculu*. 
**  The  Battle  without  Tears,"  because  he  did  not  lose  a  man,  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy.  The  Spartans  before  had  been  so  much  accus 
tCiijed  to  conquer,  that  they  became  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  victory  :  but 
when  the  news  of  this  battle  arrived,  and  they  saw  Archidamus  return  victori 
ous,  they  could  not  contain  their  joy,  nor  keep  within  the  city.  His  father 
was  the  first  who  went  out  to  meet  him,  weeping  with  ioy  and  tenderness.  He 
rt'as  followed  by  the  great  officers  and  magistrates.  1  he  crowd  of  old  men  and 
♦vomen  came  down  as  far  as  the  river,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  re- 
turning thanks  to  the  gods,  as  if  this  action  had  obliterated  the  shame  of  Sparta, 
t.nd  they  began  to  see  those  happy  days  again,  in  which  the  Spartan  glory  ana 
reputation  had  risen  so  high.* 

rhiliscus,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  reconcile  the  Grecian 
states,  was  arrived  atDelphos,  to  which  place  he  summoned  their  deputies  to 
repair.  The  god  was  not  at  all  consulted  in  the  affair  discussed  inthatassem 
bly.  The  Spartans  demanded,  that  Messene  and  its  inhabitants  should  return  to 
their  obedience  to  them.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Thebans  to  comply  with  that 
demand,  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  Philiscus  retired,  after  having  left  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  levying  troops  and  car- 
rying on  the  war  Sparta,  reduced  and  humbled  by  its  losses,  was  no  longer 
the  object  of  the  fear  or  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  but  Thebes,  victorious  and 
triumphant,  gave  them  just  cause  of  inquietude.! 

To  form  a  league  against  Thebes  with  greater  certainty,  the  allies  had  sent 
deputies  to  the  great  king.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  deputed  Pelopidas  ; 
an  extremely  wise  choice,  from  the  great  reputation  of  the  ambassador,  which 
is  no  indifferent  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  success  of  a  negotiation.  The 
battle  of  Leuctra  had  spread  his  fame  into  the  remotest  provinces  of  Asia 
When  he  arrived  at  the  court,  and  appeared  among  the  princes  and  nobility, 
they  cried  out,  in  admiration  of  him,  "this  is  he  who  deprived  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  their  empire  by  sea  and  land,  and  reduced  Sparta  to  confine  itself 
between  the  Eurotas  and  Taygetus,  that  not  long  since,  under  its  king  Age- 
silaus,  threatened  no  less  than  to  invade  us  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana."i: 

Artaxerexes,  extremely  pleased  with  his  arrival,  paid  him  extraordinary 
honours,  and  took  pleasure  in  extolling  him  highly  before  the  lords  of  his  court ; 
partly  out  of  esteem  for  his  great  merit,  but  much  more  out  of  vanity  and  self- 
.ove,  and  to  insinuate  to  his  subjects,  that  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons 
Doade  their  court  to  him,  and  paid  homage  to  his  power  and  good  fortune.  But 
after  having  admitted  him  to  audience,  and  heard  his  discourse,  in  his  opinion 
more  nervous  than  that  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  and  more  simple  than  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  was  saying  a  great  deal,  he  esteemed  him  more 
than  ever  ;  and  as  is  common  with  kings,§  who  are  but  little  accustomed  to 
constraint,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  extreme  regard  for  him,  and  his  preference 
of  him  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  deputies. 

Pelopidas,  as  an  able  politician,  had  apprized  the  king,  how  important  i'. 
was  to  the  interest  of  his  crown,  to  protect  an  infant  power  which  had  never 
borne  arms  against  the  Persians,  and  which,  in  forming  a  kind  of  balance  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Athens,  might  be  able  to  make  a  useful  diversion  against 
t^ose  republics,  the  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  enemies  of  Persia  that  had 
lately  cost  it  so  many  losses  and  inquietudes.  Timagoras,  the  Athenian,  was 
the  best  received  after  him  ;  because,  being  passionately-  desirous  of  humbling 
Sparta,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pleasing  the  king,  he  did  not  appear  averse  to 
the  views  of  Pelopidas. 

The  king  having  pressed  Pelopidas  to  explain  what  favours  he  had  (o  ask 
of  him,  he  demanded,  that  Messene  should  continue  free  and  exempt  from 
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itie  yoke  of  Sparta  ;  that  the  Athenian  galleys,  which  had  sailed  to  harass  the 
coast  of  Bceotia,  should  be  recalled,  or  that  war  should  be  declared  against 
Athens  ;  and  that  those  who  would  not  come  into  the  league,  or  march  against 
such  as  should  oppose  it,  should  be  attacked  first.  All  which  was  decreed, 
and  the  Thebans  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  king.  Leon,  the  colleague 
of  Timagoras,  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Artaxerxes,  "  Athens  has  no- 
thing now  to  do  but  to  find  some  other  ally." 

Pelopidas,  having  obtained  all  he  desired,  left  the  court,  without  accepting 
3iny  more  of  the  king's  many  presents,  than  what  was  necessary  to  carry  home 
as  a  token  of  his  favour  and  good  will ;  and  this  aggravated  the  complaints 
which  were  made  against  the  other  Grecian  ambassadors,  who  were  not  so 
reserved  and  delicate  in  point  of  interest.  One  of  those  from  the  Arcadians 
said  on  his  return  home,  that  he  had  seen  many  slaves  at  the  king's  court,  but 
no  men.  He  added,  that  all  his  magnificence  was  no  more  than  vain  osten- 
tation ;  and  that  the  so  much  boasted  plantain  of  gold,*  which  was  valued 
at  so  high  a  price,   had  not  shade  enough  under  it  for  a  grasshopper. 

Of  all  the  deputies,  Timagoras  had  received  the  most  piesents.  He  did 
not  only  accept  of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  a  magnificent  bed,  and  slaves  to 
make  it,  the  Greeks  not  seeming  to  him  expert  enough  in  that  office  ;  which 
shows  that  sloth  and  luxury  were  little  in  fashion  at  Athens.  He  received  also 
twenty-four  cows,  with  slaves  to  take  care  of  them  ;  as  having  occasion  to 
drink  milk  for  some  indisposition.  Lastly,  at  his  departure,  he  was  carried  in 
a  chair  to  the  sea-side  at  the  king's  expense,  who  gave  four  talents  for  tnat 
!<ervice.  His  colleague  Leon,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  accused  him  of  not 
having  communicated  any  thing  to  him,  and  of  having  joined  with  Pelopidas 
in  every  thing.  He  was  brought  to  a  trial  in  consequence,  and  condemned  to 
suffer  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  incensed  the  Athenians 
most  against  Timagoras.  For  Iphicrates,  a  simple  porter,  who  had  been  at 
the  Persian  court,  and  had  also  received  presents,  having  said  in  a  full  assem- 
bly, that  he  was  of  opinion  a  decree  ought  to  pass,  by  which,  instead  of  the 
nine  archons  annually  elected,  nine  ambassadors  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people  to  be  sent  to  the  king,  in  order  to  their  being  enriched 
oy  the  voyage,  the  assembly  only  laughed,  and  made  a  jest  of  it.  But  what 
offended  the  more  v/as,  the  Thebans  obtained  all  they  demanded.  In  which, 
says  Plutarch,  they  did  not  duly  consider  the  great  reputation  of  Pelopidas, 
nor  comprehend  how  much  stronge^and  more  efficacious  that  was  in  persuad- 
ing, than  all  the  harangues  and  rhetorical  flourishes  of  the  other  ambassadors  ; 
especially  with  a  prmce,  accustomed  to  caress  and  comply  with  the  strongest 
as  the  Thebans  undoubtedly  were  at  that  time,  and  who  besides  was  not  sorry 
to  humble  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  ancient  and  mortal  enemies  of  his  throne. 

The  esteem  and  regard  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopidas  were  not  a  liltle  aug 
mented  by  the  good  success  of  this  embassy,  which  had  procured  the  freedom 
of  Greece,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Messene  :  and  he  was  extremely  ap- 
plauded for  his  conduct  at  his  return. 

But  Thes«alia  was  the  theatre,  where  the   valour  of  Pelopidas   made  the 
greatest  figure,  in  the  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against  AJexander,  tyrant  o 
Pherae.      I  shall  relate  it  entire,  and  unite  in  one  point  of  view  all^  which  re^ 
lates  to  that  great  event,  without  any  other   interruption  than  the  journey  ut 
Pelopidas  into  Macedonia,  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  court. 

SECTION  VI. PELOPIDAS    MARCHES   AGAINST  ALEXANDER,  TYRANT    OF    PHER.Y,  , 

IS  KILLED  IN   A  BATTLE.       TRAGICAL  END  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reduced  condition  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  for  many  years  had 
lorded  it  over  all  Greece,  either  in  conjunction  or  separately,  had  inspired 
some  of  their  neighbours  with  the  desire  of  supplanting  those  cities,  and  giving 

♦  It  was  a  tree  of  e-old,  of  exnnWite  workmanship  and  great  ralue,  which  people  went  to  see  out  of  curio&'t> 
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birth  to  the  hopt^  ot  succeeding  theiii  in  tl.e  pre-en  inence.  A  povvei  had  i  istn 
up  in  Tbessaly,  which  began  to  grow  foraiidnble.  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phorse,  had 
been  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Thessalians  by  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  that  province  ;  and  it  was  to  his  merit,  universally  known,  he  owed  tnat 
.dignity.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about  eight  thousand  horse,  and 
twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  without  reckoning  the  light-armed  soldiers, 
and  might  have  undertaken  any  thing  with  such  a  bod}''  of  disciplined  and  in- 
trepid troops,  who  had  an  entire  confidence  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  their 
general.  But  death  prevented  his  designs.  He  was  assassinaied  by  persons 
who  had  conspired  his  destruction.* 

His  two  brothers,  Poiydorus  and  Polyphron,  were  substituted  in  his  place  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  killed  the  other  for  the  sake  of  reigning  alone,  and  was  soon 
after  killed  himself  by  x\lexander  of  Pherae,  who  seized  the  tyranny,  under 
the  pretence  of  revenging  the  death  of  Poiydorus  his  father,  against  whom  Pelo 
pidas  was  sent.t 

As  the  tyrant  made  open  war  against  several  people  of  Thessaly,  and  was 
secretly  intriguing  to  subject  them  all,  the  citizens  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes 
to  demand  troops  and  a  general.  Epaminondas  being  employed  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, Pelopidas  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  this  expedition.  He  set  out 
for  Thessaly  with  an  army,  made  himself  master  of  Larissa,  and  obliged  Alex- 
ander to  make  his  submission  to  him.  He  there  endeavoured  by  mild  usage  and 
friendship  to  change  hi^  disposition,  and  from  a  tyrant  to  make  him  become  a 
just  and  human.s  prince  ;  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  and  of  unexampled  bru- 
tality, and  hearing  every  day,  new  complaints  of  his  cruelty,  debauched  life, 
and  insatiable  avarice,  he  began  to  treat  him  with  warm  reproofs  and  menaces. 
The  tyrart,  alarmed  at  such  usage,  ^vithdrew  secretly  with  his  guard;  and 
Pelopidas,  leaving  the  Thessalians  'n  security  from  any  attempts  of  his,  and 
in  good  understanding  with  each  other  set  out  for  Macedonia,  where  his  pre- 
sence had  been  desired. 

Amyntas  II.  had  lately  died,  and  left  issue  three  legitimate  children,  Alex- 
ander, Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  natural  son,  called  Ptolemy.  Alexander 
reigned  but  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas,  with  whom  his  brother 
Ptolemy  disputed  the  crown.].  The  two  brothers  invited  Pelopidas,  either  to 
be  the  abitrator  and  judge  of  their  quarrel,  or  to  espouse  the  side  on  which  he 
ihould  see  the  most  right. 

Pelopidas  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  and  re- 
called those  who  had  been  banished  byopither  party.  Having  taken  Philip, 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  thirty  other  children  of  the  noblest  families  of 
Macedonia  for  hostages,  he  carried  them  to  Thebes  ;  to  show  the  Greeks  how 
far  the  authority  of  the  Thebans  extended,  from  the  reputation  of  their  arms, 
and  an  entire  confidence  in  their  justice  and  fidelity.  It  was  this  Philip  who 
was  lather  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  afterwards  made  war  against  the  Greeks, 
Ic  subject  them  to  his  power. 

The  troubles  and  factions  arose  again  in  Macedonia  some  years  after,  occa 
^ioned  by  the  death  cf  Perdiccas,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  The  friends  of 
the  deceased  called  in  Pelopidas.  Being  desirous  to  arrive  before  Ptolemy 
had  time  to  execute  his  projects,  who  made  new  efforts  to  establish  himself 
lipon  the  throne,  and  not  having  an  army,  he  raised  some  mercenary  troops  in 
iiaste,  with  whom  he  marched  against  Ptolemy.  When  they  were  near  each 
other,  Ptolemy  found  means  to  corrupt  those  mercenary  soldiers  by  presents  of 
money,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  his  side.  At  the  same  time,  awed  by  the  repu- 
tation and  name  of  Pelopidas,  he  went  to  meet  him  as  his  superior  and  master, 

♦  A.  M.  3634.     Ajit.  J.  C.  370.     Xenoph.  1.  vi.  ji   579—583,  el  598—601.     Diod.  1.  mv.  p.  371—379. 
t  A.  M.  3635.     Ant.  .J.  C.  369. 
t  Plutarch  makes  this  quarrel  bet\7een  .Mexander  and  Ptolemy,  which  cannot  a^ree  with  the  acr.oiinl  by 
^«chines  (de  Fals.  Lejat.  p.  400  )  of  the  affairs  of  Perdiccas'after  Alexander  s  death,  which  I  shah  re- 
Utc  in  the   history  of  Philip.      .As  .flEschines  was  their  cotemptrary,  I  thought  it  proper  lo  substitute  I  6J>- 
4»ecai  for  Alexander 
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had  recouisc  to  caresses  and  entreaties,  and  promised  'n  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner to  hold  the  crown  on^y  as  guardian  to  the  son  of  the  deceased,  to  ackncv' 
edge  as  friends  and  enemies  all  those  who  were  so  to  the  Thebans,  and  in 
security  of  his  engagements,  he  gave  his  son  Philoxenus,  and  fifty  other  children 
who  were  educated  with  him,  as  hostages.  These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes.  < 
The  treachery  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  greatly  occupied  his  thoughts. 
He  was  informed,  that  they  had  sent  the  greatest  part  of  their  effects,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  into  Pharsalus,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  and  coiiceivc4 
that  a  fair  opportunity  for  being  revenged  on  them  for  their  perfidy.  Ke  there- 
fore drew  together  some  Thessalian  troops,  and  marched  into  Pharsalus,  where 
he  was  scarcely  arrived  before  Alexander  the  tyrant  came  against  him  with  a 

f)owerful  army.  Pelopidas,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to  hi'm,  be- 
ieving  that  he  came  to  justify  himself,  and  to  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Thebans,  went  to  him  with  only  Ismenias  in  his  company,  witriout  any  pre- 
caution. He  was  not  ignorant  of  his  being  an  impious  wretch,  as  void  of  faith 
as  of  honour  ;  but  he  imagined,  that  respect  for  Thebes,  and  regard  to  his  dig- 
nity and  reputation,  would  prevent  him  from  attempting  any  thing  against  his 
person.  He  was  mistaken  ;  for  the  tyrant,  seeing  them  alone  and  unarmed, 
made  them  both  prisoners,  and  seized  Pharsalus. 

Polybius  highly  censures  the  imprudence  of  Pelopidas  upon  this  occasion. 
"  There  is  in  the  commerce  of  society,"  says  he,  "  certain  assurances,  and  as 
it  were  ties  of  mutual  faith,  upon  which  one  may  reasonably  rely  :  such  are 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  pledge  of  wives  and  children  delivered  as  hostages, 
and  above  all,  the  consistency  of  the  past  conduct  of  those  with  w^hom  one 
treats  ;  when,  notwithstanding  those  motives  for  our  confidenccj  we  are  de- 
ceived, it  is  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault ;  but  to  trust  one's  self  to  a  know* 
traitor,  a  reput-^-d  villain,  is  certainly  an  unpardonable  instance  of  error  and 
temerity."* 

So  black  a  perfidy  filled  Alexander's  subjects  with  terror  and  distrust,  who 
very  much  suspected,  that  after  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  and  so  daring  a  crime, 
the  tyrant  would  spare  no  one,  and  would  look  upon  himself  upon  all  occasions, 
and  with  all  sorts  of  people,  as  a  man  in  despair,  that  needed  no  farther  re- 
gRi-d  to  his  conduct  and  actions.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Thebes,  the 
Thebans,  incensed  at  so  vile  an  insult,  immediately  serst  an  army  into  Thessaly  ; 
and  as  they  were  displeased  with  Epaminondas,  upon  the  groundless  suspicion 
of  his  having  been  too  favourable  to  the  Lacedcemonians  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, they  nominated  other  generals  ;  so  that  he  served  in  this  expedition  only 
as  a  private  man.  The  love  of  his  country  and  of  the  public  good  extinguisheci 
hil  resentment  in  the  heart  of  that  great  man,  and  would  not  permit  him,  as  is 
too  common,  to  abandon  its  service  through  any  pique  of  honour,  or  personal 
discontent.! 

The  tyrant  however  carried  Pelopidas  to  Pherse,  and  made  a  show  of  him 
vO  all  the  world  at  first,  imagining  that  such  a  treatment  would  humble  his 
pride,  and  abate  his  courage.  But  Pelopidas,  seeing  the  inhabitants  of  Pherae 
in  great  consternation,  perpetually  consoled  them,  advising  them  not  to  des- 
pair, and  assuring  them  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  tyrant  would  be 
punished.  He  caused  him  to  be  told,  that  it  was  as  imprudent  as  unjust  to 
torture  and  put  to  death  every  day  so  m.any  innocent  citizens,  who  had  never 
done  him  any  wrong,  and  to  spare  his  life,  who,  he  knew,  would  no  sooner  be 
out  of  his  hands,  than  he  would  punish  him  as  his  crimes  deserved.  The  ty- 
rant, astonished  at  his  greatness  of  soul,  sent  to  ask  him  why  he  took  so  much 
pains  for  death''  "  It  is,"  returned  the  illustrious  prisoner,  *'  that  thou  mayesf 
perish  the  sooner,  by  being  still  more  detestable  to  the  gods  and  men." 

From  that  time  the  tyrant  gave  orders  that  nobody  should  see  or  speak  tn 
him.  But  Thebe  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Jason,  who  had  also  been  tyram 
of  Pherae,  having  heard  of  the  constancy  and  courage  of  Pelopidas  from  those 
who  guarded  him,  had  a  curiosity  to  see  and  converse  with  him  ;  and  Alexan 

*  Lib.  viii.  p.  51*  t  Plut-  >n  Pelop.  p-  292,  -293      Diod.  >   «v.  p.  382.  38a 
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der  could  not  refuse  her  his  permission.*  He  Joved  her  tenderly,  il  a  tyrant 
may  be  said  to  love  any  body  :  but  notwithstanding  that  ten'derness,  he  treateJ 
her  very  cruelly,  and  was  in  perpetual  distrust  even  of  her.  He  never  went 
to  her  apartment  without  a  slave  bei'cre  him  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  sending  some  of  his  guard  to  search  every  coffer  for  concealed  poniards. 
*' Wretched  prince,"  cries  Cicero,  *"  who  could  confide  more  in  a  slave  and  a 
barbarian,  than  in  his  own  wife !" 

Thebe,  therefore,  desiring  to  see  Pelopidas,  found  him  in  a  melancholy  con* 
coition,  dressed  in  a  poor  habit,  his  hair  and  beard  neglected,  and  void  of  every 
thing  that  might  console  him  in  his  distress.  Not  being  able  to  refrain  fron, 
tears  at  such  a  sight,  "  ah  !  unfortunate  Pelopidas,"  said  she,  "  how  I  laii;tnt 
your  poor  wife  !"  "  No,  Thebe,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  yourself  you  should  lament, 
who  can  suffer  such  a  monster  as  Alexander,  without  being  his  prisoner." 
Those  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  Thebe  ;  for  it  was  with  extreme  re- 
luctance she  bore  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  violence,  and  infamous  way  of  living. 
Hence,  going  often  to  see  Pelopidas,  and  frequently  bewailing  before  him  the 
injuries  she  suffered,  she  daily  conceived  new  aohorrence  for  her  husband, 
while  hatred  and  the  desire  of  revenge  grew  stronger  in  her  heart. 

The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Thessaly,  did  nothing  there  of  any 
importance,  and  were  obliged,  by  their  incapacity  and  ill  conduct,  to  abandon 
the  country.  The  tyrant  pursued  them  in  their  retreat,  harassed  them  shame- 
fully, and  killed  great  numbers  of  their  troops.  The  whole  army  would  have 
been  defeated,  if  the  soldiers  had  not  obliged  Epaminondas,  who  served  as  a 
private  man  among  them,  to  take  upon  him  the  command.  Epaminondas,  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  light-armed  foot,  posted  himself  in  the  rear  ; 
where,  sometimes  sustaining  the  enemy's  attacks,  and  sometimes  charging 
them  in  his  turn,  he  conducted  the  retreat  with  success,  and  preserved  the 
Boeotians.  The  generals,  upon  their  return,  were  each  of  them  fined  ten  thou- 
sand drachmas,  and  Epaminondas  substituted  in  their  place.  As  the  public 
good  was  his  sole  view,  he  overlooked  the  injurious  treatment  and  kind  of  af- 
front which  he  had  received,  and  had  full  amends  in  the  glory  that  attended 
such  generous  and  disinterested  conduct. 

Some  days  after,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  into  Thessaly,  whither 
his  reputation  had  preceded  him.  It  had  spread  already  both  terror  and  joy 
through  the  whole  country  ;  terror  among  the  tyrant's  friends,  whom  the  very 
name  of  Epaminondas  dismayed,  and  joy  among  the  people,  from  the  assu- 
rance of  being  speedily  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyranny,  and  the  ty- 
rant punished  Tor  all  his  crimes.  But  Epaminondas,  preferring  the  safety  of 
Pelopidas  to  his  own  glory,  instead  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  as  he 
might  have  done,  chose  rather  to  protract  it ;  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
tyrant,  if  reduced  to  despair,  would,  like  a  wild  beast,  turn  his  whole  rage  upon 
his  prisoner  :  for  he  knew  the  violence  and  brutality  of  his  nature,  which  would 
hearken  neither  to  reason  nor  justice  ;  and  that  he  took  delight  in  burying 
men  alive  ;  that  some  he  covered  with  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild  boars,  that 
his  dogs  might  tear  them  to  pieces,  or  he  shot  them  to  denth  with  arrows. 
These  were  his  frequent  sports  and  diversions.  In  the  cities  of  Melibcea  and 
Scotusa,  cities  of  Magnesia,  which  were  in  alliance  with  him,  he  called  an  as» 
jsembly  of  the  citizens,  and  causing  them  to  be  surrounded  by  his  guards,  he 
ordered  the  throats  of  all  their  youth  to  be  cut  in  his  presence.- 

Hearing  one  day  a  famous  actor  perform  a  part  in  the  Troades  of  Euripides, 
he  suddenly  went  out  of  the  theatre,  and  sent  to  the  actor  to  tell  him,  not  to 
be  under  any  apprehension  upon  that  account ;  fur  that  his  leaving  the  place 
t^as  not  from  any  discontent  in  regard  to  him,  but  because  he  was  ashamed  to 
let  tlie  citizens  see  him,  who  had  cut  so  many  of  their  throats  without  any 
compassion,  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  Hercules  and  Andromache. 

Tliough  he  was  little  susceptible  of  pity,  he  was  much  so  of  fear  at  this  time. 
Amazed  at  the  sudden  arrival  of  Epaminondas,  and  dazzled  with  the  majesty 
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tbat  surrounded  him,  he  made  haste  to  despatch  persons  to  hiir.  with  apo- 
logies for  his  conduct.  Epaminondas  could  not  suffer  that  the  Thebans  should 
either  make  peace  or  alliance  with  so  wicked  a  man.  He  only  granted  him  a 
truce  for  thirty  days  ;  and  after  havin<^  got  Pelopidas  and  Ismcnias  out  of  hig 
hands,  he  retired  with  his  troops. 

Fear  is  ;jot  a  master  whose  lessons  make  any  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  man.  The  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon  returned  to  his  natural  dis- 
position. He  ruined  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  put  garrisons  into  those  of 
Phthia,  Achaea,  and  Magnesia.  Those  cities  sent  deputies  to  Thebes  to  de- 
mand a  succour  of  troops,  praying  that  the  command  of  them  might  be  given 
to  Pelopidas,  which  was  granted.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  when 
there  happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  city  of  Thebes  was 
darkened  at  noon-day.  The  dread  and  consternation  was  general.  Pelopi- 
das knew  veiy  well  that  this  accident  had  nothing  unnatural  in  it  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  for  him  to  expose  seven  thousand  Thebans  against  their 
will,  nor  to  compel  them  to  march  in  the  terror  and  apprehension  with  vvliich 
he  perceived  they  were  seized.  He  therefore  gave  himself  to  the  Thessalians 
alone,  and,  taking  with  him  three  hundred  horse  of  such  Thebans  and  stran- 
gers as  would  follow  him,  he  departed,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  sooth- 
sayers, and  the  opinion  of  the  most  wise  and  judicious.* 

He  was  personally  incensed  against  Alexander,  in  resentment  of  the  injuries 
he  had  received  from  him.  What  Thebe  his  wife  had  said,  and  he  himself 
knew,  of  the  general  discontent  in  regard  to  the  tyrant,  gave  him  hopes  of 
finding  great  divisions  in  his  court,  and  a  universal  disposition  to  revolt.  But 
his  strongest  motive  was  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  action  in  itself:  foi 
his  sole  desire  and  ambition  was,  to  show  all  Greece,  that  at  the  same  time 
the  Laccdsemonians  sent  generals  and  officers  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  the 
Athenians  on  their  part  were  in  a  manner  in  the  pay  of  Alexander,  to  whom 
they  had  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  as  to  their  benetactor,  the  Thebans  were 
the  only  people  who  declared  war  against  tyranny,  and  endeavoured  to  exter 
minate  from  among  the  Greeks  all  unjust  and  violent  government. 

After  having  assembled  his  army  at  Pharsalus,  he  marched  against  the  ty 
rant  ;  who,  being  apprised  that  Pelopidas  had  but  few  Thebans,  and  knowing 
that  his  own  infantry  was  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Thessalians,  advanced 
to  meet  him.  Pelopidas  being  told  by  some  one,  that  Alexander  approached 
with  a  great  army,  "So  much  the  better,"  replied  he,  "we  shall  beat  the 
greater  number.-' 

Near  a  place  called  Cynocephalus,  there  were  very  high  and  steep  hills, 
which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Both  armies  were  in  motion  to  seize  that 
post  with  their  infantry,  when  Pelopidas  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  that  of 
the  enemy.  The  horse  of  Pelopidas  broke  Alexander's  ;  and  while  the}'  pur- 
sued them  upon  the  plain,  Alexander  appeared  suddenly  upon  the  top  of  the 
hills,  having  outstripped  the  Thessalians,  and  charging  violentl}-  such  as  en- 
deavoured to  force  those  heights  and  entrenchments,  he  killed  the  foremost, 
and  repulsed  the  others,  whom  their  wounds  obliged  to  give  way.  Pelopidas 
seeing  this,  recalled  his  horse,  and  giving  them  orders  to  attack  the  enemy '« 
foot, he  took  his  buckler,  and  ran  to  those  who  fought  upon  the  hills. 

He  presently  made  way  through  his  infantry,  and  passed  in  a  moment  from 
the  rear  to  the  front,  revived  the  vigour  and  courage  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a 
manner,  as  made  the  enemies  believe  themselves  attacked  by  fresh  troops. 
They  supported  two  or  th^ee  charges  with  great  resolution;  but  finding  the 
infantry  of  Pelopidas  cont/Lually  gaining  ground,  and  that  his  cavalry  were 
returned  from  the  pursuit  to  support  them,  they  began  to  give  way,  and  retired 
slov'dy, still  making  head  in  their  retreat.  Pelopidas,  seeing  the  whole  army 
of  the  enemy  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  which,  though  it  was  not  yet  actually 
put  to  flight,  began  to  break,  and  was  in  great  disorder,  he  stoppt  1  for  aonit 
time,  looking  about  every  where  for  Alexander. 

♦  Plut.  in  Peloji.  p.  295—^98.     Xenoph    1.  vi.  p.  601.^ 
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As  soon  as  he  perceived  him  upon  his  right  wing,  rallying  and  encouraging 
his  mercenary  soldiers,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer  :  but  fired  witu 
that  view,  and  abandoning  to  his  sole  resentment  the  care  of  his  life,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  battle,  he  got  a  great  \yay  "before  his  battalions,  and  ran  forward 
with  ali  his  force,  calling  upon  and  defying  Alexander.  The  tyrant  made  no 
answer  to  his  defiance,  and  not  daring  to  wait  his  coming  up,  withdrew  to  hide 
himself  among  his  guards.  The  battalion  standing  firm  for  some  time,  Pelo- 
pidas  broke  the  first  ranks,  and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  the  guards  upon  the 
spot.  The  rest  continuing  the  fight  at  a  distance,  pierced  his  arms  and  breast 
at  length  with  their  javelins.  The  Thessalians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  in 
which  they  saw  him,  made  all  the  haste  they  could  t"rom  the  tops  of  the  hills 
to  his  assistance  :  but  he  was  fallen  dead  when  they  arrived.  The  infantry 
and  the  Theban  horse,  returnipg  to  the  fight  against  the  enemy's  main  body, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great  way.  The  plain  was  covered 
with  dead  ;  for  more  than  three  thousand  of  the  tyrant's  troops  were  killed. 

This  action  of  Pelopidas,  though  it  appears  the  etTect  of  a  consummate  va- 
lour, is  inexcusable,  and  has  been  generally  condemned,  because  there  is  no 
true  valour  without  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  greatest  courage  is  cool  and 
sedate.  It  spares  itself  where  it  ought,  and  exposes  itself  when  occasion 
makes  it  necessary.  A  general  ought  to  see  every  thing,  and  to  have  every- 
thing in  his  thoughts.  To  be  in  a  condition  lo  apply  the  proper  remedy  on 
all  occasions,  he  must  not  precipitate  himself,  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off, 
and  of  causing  the  loss  of  his  army  by  his  death. 

Euripides,  after  having*said  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  it  is  highly  glorious  for 
the  general  of  an  army  to  obtain  the  victory  by  taking  care  of  his  own  life, 
adds,  "  that  if  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  die,  it  must  be  when  he  resigns  his 
life  into  the  hands  of  virtue  ;"  to  signify,  that  onl}^  virtue,  not  passion,  anger, 
or  revenge,  has  a  right  over  the  life  of  a  general,  and  that  the  first  duty  of 
valour  is  to  preserve  him  who  preserves  others.* 

It  is  in  this  sense  the  saying  of  Timotheus  is  so  just  and  amiable.  Wher 
Chares  showed  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he  had  received  while  he  was  theii 
general,  and  his  shield  pierced  through  with  a  pike,  "  and  forme,"  said  Timo- 
theus, "  when  I  besieged  Samos,  1  was  much  ashamed  to  see  a  dart  fall  very  near 
me,  as  having  exposed  myself  like  a  young  man,  without  necessity,  and  more 
than  was  consistent  for  the  general  of  so  great  an  army."  Hannibal  certainly 
cannot  be  suspected  of  fear ;  and  yet  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  great 
number  of  battles  which  he  fought,  he  nevei  received  any  wound,  except  only 
at  the  siege  of  Saguntum.f 

It  is  therefore  not  without  reason,  that  Pelopidas  is  reproached  with  having 
sacrificed  all  his  other  virtues  to  his  valour,  by  such  a  prodigality  of  his  life, 
and  with  having  died  rather  for  himself  than  his  country. 

Never  was  a  captain  more  lamented  than  him.  His  death  changed  the  vic- 
tory ,"50  lately  gained,  into  mourning.  A  profound  silence  and  universal  affliction 
reigned  throughout  the  uhole  anijy,  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  defeated.  When 
his  body  was  carried  to  Thebes,  the  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  the  magis- 
trates and  priests,  from  every  city  by  which  it  passed,  came  out  to  meet  the 
bier,  and  to  march  in  procession  before  it,  carrying  crowns,  trophies,  and  ar 
mour  of  gold.  The  Thessalians,  who  were  at  the  same  time  highly  afflicted 
for  his  death,  and  equally  sensible  of  their  oi)ligation  to  him,  made  it  their  re- 
quest, that  they  might  be  permitted  to  celebrate,  at  their  sole  expense,  the 
o'osequies  of  a  general  who  had  devoted  himself  for  their  preservation  ;  and 
that  honourable  privilege  could  not  be  refused  to  their  grateful  zeal. 

His  funeral  was  magnificent,  especially  in  the  sincere  affliction  q{  the  The- 
bans  and  Thessalians:  for,  says  Plutarch,  the  external  pomp  of  mourning,  and 
those  marks  of  sorrow  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  public  authority  upoiQ 
thft  people,  are  not  always  certain  proofs  ot  their  real  sentiments.  The  teai» 
whfchdow  in  private  as  well  as  public,  the  regret  expressed  equally  by  great 
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and  siiaJl,  the  praises  given  by  the  general  arid  unanitrous  voice  to  n  person 
who  is  no  more, and  from  whom  nothing  {"arther  is  expected,  are  <^n  evidence 
not  to  be  questioned,  and  a  homage  never  paid  but  to  viiiue.  Such  were  the 
obsequies  o{  Pelopidas,  and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  great  and  mygnificent 
could  be  imagined. 

Thebes  was  not  contented  with  lamenting  Pelopidas,  but  resolved  to  avenge 
him.  A  small  army  of  seven  thousand  loot  and  seven  hundred  horse  were  im- 
mediately sent  against  Alexander.  The  tyrant  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the 
terror  of  his  defeat,  was  in  no  condition  to  defend  himselt".  He  was  oblig<''d 
to  restore  to  the  Thessalians  the  cities  he  had  taken  t>om  them,  and  to  give 
the  Magnesians,  Pthians,  and  Achseans,  their  liberty,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons 
from  their  country,  and  to  swear  that  he  would  always  obey  the  Thebans,  and 
march  at  their  orders  agains^t  all  their  enemies. 

Such  a  punishment  was  very  gentle.  Nor,  says  Plutarch,  did  it  appear  sui^- 
ficient  to  the  gods,  or  proportioned  to  his  crimes :  they  had  reserved  one  for  him 
♦vorth}^  i)f  a  tyrant.  Thebe  bis  wife,  who  saw  with  horror  and  detestation  the 
cruelty  ind  perfidy  of  her  husband,  and  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  and  advica 
which  Pelopidas  had  given  her,  while  in  prison,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
her  three  brothers  to  kill  him.  The  tyrant's  palace  was  full  of  guards,  who 
kept  watch  in  the  night;  but  he  placed  little  confidence  in  them  :  as  his  life 
was  in  some  sort  in  their  hands,  he  feared  them  the  most  of  all  men.  He  lay 
in  a  high  chamber,  to  which  he  ascended  by  a  ladder  that  was  drawn  up  after 
his  entrance.  Near  this  chamber,  a  great  dog  was  chained  to  guard  it.  He 
was  exceeding  fierce,  and  knew  nobody  bw  his  master,  Thebe,  and  the  slave 
who  fed  him. 

The  time  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  of  the  plot  being  arrived,  Thebe 
yhut  up  her  brothers  during  the  day  time,  in  an  apartment  near  the  tyrant's. 
When  he  entered  it  at  night,  as  he  was  full  of  meat  and  wine,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep  immediately.  Thebe  went  out  presently  al"ter,  and  ordered  the  slave  to 
take  away  the  dog,  that  he  might  not  disturb  her  husband's  repose  ;  and  lest 
the  ladder  should  make  a  noise  when  her  brothers  came  up  by  it,  she  covered 
the  steps  of  it  with  wool.  All  things  being  thus  prepared,  she  made  her  bro- 
thers ascend,  armed  with  daggers  ;  who,  when  they  came  to  the  door,  were 
seized  with  terror,  and  would  go  no  tarthcr.  Thebe,  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion threatened  to  awake  the  t3'rant  and  discover  the  plot  to  him,  if  they  did 
not  proceed  immediately.  Their  shame  and  fear  re-animated  them  ;  she  made 
them  enter,  led  them  to  the  bed,  and  held  the  lamp  herself,  while  they  killed 
him  with  repeated  Vvounds.  The  news  of  his  death  was  immediately  spread 
through  the  city.  His  dead  body  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  outrages,  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  people,  and  given  for  a  prey  to  the  dogs  and  vultures  :  a 
just  reward  tor  his  violent  oppressions  and  detestable  cruelties. 

SECTION  VII. — EPAMINONDAS  CJsOSEN  GENERAL  OF  THE  THEBANS. — HIS  DEATH 

AICP  CHARACTER. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Thebes  was  no  smrll  subject  of  alarm  to  the 
neighbouring  states.  Every  thing  was  at  that  time  in  motion  in  Greece.  A 
new  war  had  broken  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleans,  which  had 
occasioned  another  between  the  Arcadians  themselves.  The  people  of  Tegea 
had  called  in  the  Thebans  to  their  aid  ;  and  those  of  Mantinea,  the  Spart.ms 
and  Athenians.  There  were  besides  several  other  allies  on  each  side.  The 
former  gave  Epaminondas  the  command  of  their  troops,  Avho  immediately  en- 
tered Arcadia,  and  encamped  at  Tegea,  with  design  to  attack  the  Mantineans, 
who  had  quitted  their  alliance  with  Thebes  to  attach  themselves  to  Sparta.* 

Being  informed  that  Agesilaus  had  begun  his  march  with  his  army,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Mantinea,  he  formed  the  enterprise,  which  he  believed  would 
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immortalize  his  name,  and  entirely  reduce  the  power  of  the  enemy.  He  left 
Tegea  in  the  night  with  his  army,  unknown  to  the  Mantin^ans,  and  marched 
directly  to  Sparta  by  a  different  route  from  that  of  Agesilaus.  He  would  un 
doubtedly  have  taken  the  city  by  surprise,  as  it  had  neither  walls,  defence,  nor 
troops  :  but  happily  for  Sparta,  a  Cretan  having  made  all  possible  haste  to 
apprise  Agesilaus  of  his  design,  he  immediately  despatched  one  of  his  horse 
to  advise  the  city  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it,  and  arrived  there  soon  af- 
ter in  person. 

Ke  had  scarcely  entered  the  town,  when  the  Thebans  were  seen  passing  the 
Eurotas.  and  coming  on  against  the  city.  Epaminondas,  who  perceived  that 
his  design  was  discovered,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  retire  withou? 
Bome  attempt.*  He  therefore  made  his  troops  advance,  and  making  use  ol 
valour  instead  of  stratagem,  he  attacked  the  city  at  several  quarters,  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  public  place,  and  seized  that  part  of  Sparta  which  lay  upon  the 
side  of  the  river.  Agesilaus  made  head  every  where,  and  defended  himsell 
with  much  more  valour  than  could  be  expected  from  his  years.  He  saw  well, 
that  it  was  not  now  a  time,  as  before,  to  spare  jhiraself,  and  to  act  only  upon 
the  defensive  ;  but  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  courage  and  daring,'and  to  fight 
with  all  the  vigour  of  despair  ;  means  which  he  had  never  used,  nor  placed  his 
confidence  in  before,  but  which  he  employed  with  great  success  in  the  present 
dangerous  emergency.  For  by  this  happy  despair  and  prudent  audacity,  he 
in  a  manner  snatched  the  city  out  of  the  hands  of  Epaminondas.  His  son  Ar- 
chidamus.  at  the  head  of  the  Spartan  youth,  behaved  with  incredible  valour 
wherever  tne  danger  was  greatest,  and  with  his  small  body  of  troops  stopped 
the  enemy,  and  made  head  against  them  on  all  sides. 

A  young  Spartan,  named  Isadas,  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  this 
action.  He  was  very  handsome  in  the  face,  perfectly  well  shaped,  of  an  ad- 
vantageous stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  He  had  neither  armour  nor 
clothes  upon  his  body,  which  shone  with  oil,  and  held  a  ?pear  in  one  hand,  and 
a  sword  in  the  other.  In  this  condition  he  quitted  his  house  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  and  breaking  through  the  press  of  the  Spartans  that  fought,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  enemy,  gave  mortal  wounds  at  every  blow,  and  laid  all  at  his 
feel  who  opposed  him,  without  receiving  any  hurt  himself;  the  enemy  being 
dismayed  at  so  astonishing  a  sight,  "or,"  says  Plutarch,  "  the  gods  taking  plea- 
sure in  preserving  him  upon  account  of  his  extraordinary'  valour."  It  is  said 
the  ephori  decreed  him  a  crown,  after  the  battle,  in  honour  of  his  exploits,  but 
afterwards  fined  him  a  thousand  drachmas  for  having  exposed  himself  to  so  great 
a  danger  without  arms. 

Epaminondas  having  failed  of  his  aim,  foreseeing  that  the  Arcadians  would 
certainly  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Sparta,  and  not  being  wiMing  to  have  them,  with 
all  the  Lacedaemonian  forces,  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  tir/ie,  he  returned 
with  expedition  to  Tegea.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  with  their 
allies,  followed  him  close  in  the  rear. 

The  general  considering  that  his  command  was  upon  the  point  of  expiring, 
that  if  he  did  not  fight,  his  reputation  might  suffer  extremely,  and  that  h-nmedi- 
ately  after  his  retreat,  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  the  Theban  allies,  and  entirely 
ruin  them,  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  battle. 

The  Greeks  had  never  fought  among  themselves  with  more  numerous  armies 
The  Lacedaemonians  consisted  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse  ;  the  Thebans  of  diirty  thousand  toot  and  three  thousand  horse. 
Upon  the  right  wing  of  the  former,  the  jATantincans,  Arcadians,  and  Lacedae- 
monians, were  posted  in  one  line  ;  the  Eleans  and  Achseans,  who  were  the 
weakest  of  their  troops,  had  the  centre,  and  the  Athenians  alone  composed  the 
left  \y  ing.  In  the  other  army,  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians  were  on  the  left,  the 
Aigives  on  the  right,  and  the  other  allies  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry  on  each 
»ide  were  disposed  in  the  wings. f 
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The  Theban  general  marched  in  the  same  order  of  battle  in  which  h«  in- 
tended to  fight,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged,  when  he  came  np  with  the  ene- 
my, to  lose,  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  a  tim.e  which  cannot  be  too  much 
paved  in  great  enterprises. 

He  did  not  march  directly,  and  with  his  front  to  the  enemy,  but  in  a  column 
upon  the  hills,  with  his  left  wing  foremost,  as  if  he  did  not  intend  to  fight  that 
day.  When  he  was  directly  opposite  to  them  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  dis- 
tance, he  made  his  troops  halt  and  lay  down  their  arms,  as  if  he  designed  to 
enc?>  np  there.  The  enemy  were  in  fact  deceived  by  that  stand,  and  reckon- 
ing no  longer  upon  a  battle,  they  quitted  their  arms,  dispersed  themselves  about 
the  camp,  and  suffered  that  ardour  to  be  extinguished,  which  the  near  approach 
of  a  battle  is  w'ont  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  soldiers. 

Epaminondas,  however,  by  suddenly  wheeling  his  troops  to  the  right,  having 
changed  his  column  into  a  line,  and  having  drawn  oui  the  choicest  troops, 
whom  he  had  expressly  posted  in  front  upon  his  march,  made  them  double  their 
files  upon  the  front  of  his  left  wing,  to  add  to  its  strength,  and  to  put  it  into  a 
condition  to  attack,  in  a  point,  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  which,  by  the  move- 
ment he  had  made,  faced  it  directly.  He  ordered  the  centre  and  right  wing 
of  his  army  to  move  very  slowly,  and  to  halt  before  they  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  not  hazard  the  event  of  the  battle  upon  troops  of  which 
he  had  no  great  opinion. 

He  expected  to  decide  the  victory  by  that  body  of  chosen  troops  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  and  which  he  had  formed  in  a  column  to  attack  the 
enemy,  in  a  point,  like  a  galley.  He  assured  himself,  that  if  he  corld  penetrate 
the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  in  which  the  enemy's  principal  force  consisted, 
he  should  not  find  ^it  difficult  to  put  the  rest  to  flight  by  charging  the  right  and 
left  with  his  victorious  army. 

But  that  he  might  prevent  the  Athenians  in  the  left  wing  from  coming  to  the 
support  of  their  right  against  his  intended  attack,  he  made  a  detachment  of 
his  horse  and  foot  advance  out  of  the  line,  and  posted  them  upon  the  rising 
ground,  in  readiness  to  flank  the  Athenians;  as  well  to  cover  his  right  as  to 
alarm  them,  and  give  them  reason  to  apprehend  being  taken  in  flank  and  rear 
themselves,  if  they  advanced  to  sustain  their  right. 

After  having  disposed  his  whole  army  in  this  manner,  he  moved  on  to  charge 
the  enemy  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  column.  'J'hey  were  stransrelv  sn'-- 
prised  when  they  saw  Epaminondas  advance  towards  them  in  this  order,  and 
resumed  their  arms,  bridled  their  horses,  and  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to 
their  ranks. 

•  While  Epaminondas  marched  against  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  that  covered  his 
flank  on  the  left,  the  best  at  that  time  in  Greece,  entirely  composed  of  Thebans 
and  Thessalians,  had  orders  to  attack  the  enemy's  horse.  The  Theban  general, 
whom  nothing  escaped,  had  artfully  bestowed  bowmen,  slingers  and  dartmen,  io 
the  intervals  of  his  horse,  in  order  to  begin  the  disorder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
by  a  previous  discharge  upon  them,  of  a  shower  of  arrows,  stones,  and  javelins. 
The  other  army  had  neglected  to  take  the  same  precaution,  and  had  made 
another  fault,  not  less  considerable,  in  giving  as  much  depth  to  the  squadrons, 
as  if  they  had  been  a  phalanx.  By  this  means,  their  horse  were  incapable  of 
supporting  long  the  charge  of  the  Thebans.  After  havmg  made  several  ineffec- 
tual attacks  with  great  loss,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  behind  their  infantiy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Epaminondas,  with  his  body  of  foot,  had  charged  the  La- 
cedaemonian phalanx.  The  troops  fought  on  both  sides  with  incredible  ardour  ; 
both  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians  being  resolved  to  perish  rather  than 
yield  the  gloiy  of  arms  to  their  rivals.  They  began  by  fighting  with  the  spea)-  ; 
and  these  first  arms  being  soon  broken  in  the  fury  of  the  combat,  they  charged 
each  other  with  the  sword.  The  resistance  was  equally  obstinate,  and  the 
slaughter  very  great  on  both  sides.  The  troops,  despising  danger,  and  desiring 
only  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  greatness  of  their  actions,  chose  rather  t(/ 
die  in  their  ranks,  than  to  lose  a  step  of  their  ground. 
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The  furious  slaughter  on  lotli  ^Id.  s  iiaving  continueii  :i  %xii\X  while  without 
me  victory  inclining  to  either,  Epaininondas,  to  force  it  to  declare  for  him, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  person,  without  regard  tu 
the  danger  of  his  own  life.  He  formed,  therefore,  a  troop  of  tiie  bravest  and 
most  determined  about  him,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  he  made 
a  vigorous  charge  upon  the  enemy,  where  the  battle  was  most  warm,  and 
wounded  the  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with-  the  first  javelin  he  threw. 
His  troop,  by  his  example,  having  wounded  or  killed  all  that  stood  in  their 
way,  broke  and  penetrated  the  phalanx.  The  Lacedaemonians,  dismayed  i  y 
the  presence  of  Epaminondas,  and  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  that  intrepi'i 
party,  were  forced  to  give  ground.  The  Theban  troops,  animated  by  thi  r 
general's  example  and  success,  drove  back  the  enemy  upon  his  right  and  ieO, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  But  some  troops  of  the  Spartans,  per- 
ceiving that  Epaminondas  abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  ardour,  suddenly 
rallied,  and  returning  to  the  fight,  charged  him  with  a  shower  of  javelins. 
While  he  kept  off  part  of  these  darts,  shunned  some  of  them,  fenced  off  others, 
and  was  fighting  with  the  most  heroic  valour,  to  assure  the  victory  to  his  army, 
a  Spartan,  named  Callicrates,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin,  in  the 
breast,  through  the  cuirass.  The  wood  of  the  javelin  being  broken  off,  and  the 
iron  head  continuing  in  the  wound,  the  torment  was  insupportable,  and  he  fell 
immediately.  The  battle  began  around  him  with  new  fury  ;  the  one  side  using 
their  utmost, endeavours  to  take  him  a^ive,  and  the  other  to  save  him.  The  The- 
bans  gained  their  point  at  last,  and  carried  him  off,  after  having  put  the  enemy 
to  flight.  They  did  not  pursue  them  far,  but  returning  immediately,  contented 
themselves  with  remaining  masters  of  the  field  and  of  the  dead,  without  making 
any  advantage  of  their  victory,  or  undertaking  any  thing  farther,  as  if  they 
waited  for  the  orders  of  their  general. 

The  cavalry,  dismayed  by  the  accident  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  and  seeming  rather  vanquished  than  victorious,  neglected  to 
pursue  their  success  in  the  same  manner,  and  returned  to  their  former  post. 

While  this  passed  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Thebans,  the  Athenian  horse  at- 
tacked their  cavalry  on  the  right.  But  as  the  latter,  besides  the  superiority 
of  number,  had  the  advantage  of  being  seconded  by  the  light  infantry  posted 
in  their  intervals,  they  charged  the  Athenians  rudely,  and  having  galled  then? 
extremely  wdth  their  darts,  they  were  broken  and  obliged  to  fly.  After  hav 
ing  dispersed  and  repulsed  them  in  this  manner,  instead  of  pursuing  them,  they 
thought  proper  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Athenian  foot,  which  they  took 
in  flank,  threw  into  disorder,  and  pushed  with  great  vigour.  Just  as  they 
were  ready  to  retreat,  the  general  of  the  Elean  cavalry,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  reserve,  seeing  the  danger  of  that  phalanx,  came  upon  the  spur  to  its 
relief,  charged  the  Theban  horse,  who  little  expected  it,  forced  them  to  re- 
treat, and  regained  from  them  their  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  the  Athe- 
nian cavalry,  which  had  been  routed  at  first,  finding  they  were  not  pursued, 
rallied,  and  instead  of  going  to  the  assistance  of  their  foot,  which  was  severely 
handled,  attacked  the  detachment  posted  by  the  Thebans  upon  the  heights 
within  the  line,  and  put  it  to  the  sword. 

After  these  different  movements,  and  this  alternation  of  losses  and  advan- 
tages, the  troops  on  both  sides  stood  still,  and  rested  upon  their  arms,  and  the 
trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  if  by  consent,  sounded  the  retreat  at  the  same 
time.  Each  party  pretended  to  the  victory,  and  erected  a  trophy  ;  the  The- 
bans, because  they  had  defeated  the  right  wing,  and  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle  ;  the  Athenians,  because  ihey  had  cut  the  detachment  in  pieces 
And  from  this  point  of  honour,  both  sides  refused  at  first  to  ask  leave  to  bury 
their  dead,  which,  with  the  ancients,  was  confessing  their  defeat.  The  Lace  . 
daemonians,  however,  sent  first  to  demand  that  permission  ;  after  whi'^h,  the 
rest  had  no  thoughts  butXf  paying  the  last  duties  to  the  slain. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  famous  battle  of  Mantinea.  Xenophon,  ih  his  re- 
lation of  it  recommends  the  disposition  of  the  Theban  troops  and  the  order  o/ 
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battle  to  the  reader's  attention,  which  he  describes  as  a  man  of  knowledge  arjd 
experience  in  the  art  of  war.  And  Monsieur  Follard,  who  justly  looks  upon 
Epaminondas  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  Greece  ever  produced,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Same  battle,  ventures  to  call  it  the  masterpiece  of  that  great 
captain. 

Epaminondas  had  been  carried  into  the  camp  The  surgeons,  after  having 
examined  the  wound,  declared  that  he  would  expire  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the 
dart  was  drawn  out  of  it.  These  words  gave  all  that  were  present  the  utmost 
sorrow  and  affliction,  who  were  inconsolable  on  seeing  so  great  a  man  about  to 
die,  and  to  die  without  issue.  For  him,  the  only  concern  he  expressed  was 
about  his  arms,  and  the  success  of  the  battle.  When  they  showed  him  his 
shield,  and  assured  him  that  the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  turning  to- 
wards his  friends  with  a  calm  and  serene  air,  "  Do  not  regard,"  said  he,  ''this 
day  as  the  end  of  iny  life,  but  as  the  beginning  of  my  happiness,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  my  glory.  I  leave  Thebes  triumphant,  proud  Sparta  humbled, 
and  Greece  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  servitude.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  reckon 
that  I  die  without  issue  ;  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  are  two  illustrious  daughters, 
that  will  not  fail  to  keep  my  name  alive,  and  transmit  it  to  posterity."  Having 
spoken  to  this  effect,  he  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his  wound,  and 
expired. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  Theban  power  expired  with  this  great  man, 
whom  Cicero  seems  to  rank  above  all  the  illustrious  men  Greece  ever  pro- 
duced.* Justin  is  of  the  same  opinion,  when  he  says,  "  that  as  a  dart  is  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  wound  when  the  point  of  it  is  blunted,  so  Thebes,  af- 
ter having  lost  its  general,  was  no  longer  formidable  to  its  enemies  ;  and  its 
power  seemed  to  have  lost  its  edge,  and  to  be  annihilated  by  the  death  of 
Epaminondas.  -Before  him,  that  city  was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable 
action,  and  afterwards  it  was  not  famous  for  its  virtues,  but  misfortunes,  till  it 
sunk  into  its  original  obscurity  ;  so  that  it  saw  its  glory  take  birth  and  expire 
with  this  great  nnan."t 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  was  a  more  excellent  captain  or  good  man. 
He  sought  not  power  for  himself,  but  for  his  country  ;  and  was  so  perfectly 
void  of  self-interest,  that  at  his  death  he  did  not  possess  what  would  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral.  Truly  a  philosopher,  and  poor  out  of  taste,  he  despised 
riches,  without  atf'icting  any  reputation  for  that  contempt ;  and  if  Justin  may  be 
believed,  he  coveted  glory  as  little  as  he  did  money.  It  was  always  against 
his  will  that  commands  were  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  he  behaved  himself 
in  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  did  more  honour  to  dignities,  than  he  derived 
from  thenQ.J 

Though  poor  himself,  and  without  any  estate,  his  veiy  poverty,  by  dra.vir^ 
upon  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  rich,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  others.  One  of  his  friends  being  in  great  necessity,  Epaminon- 
das sent  him  to  a  very  rich  citizen,  v%'ith  orders  to  ask  him  for  a  talent  in  bis 
name.  That  rich  man  coming  to  his  house,  to  know  his  motives  for  directing 
his  friend  to  him  upon  such  an  errand  :  "  why,"  replied  Epaminondas,  "it  is 
because  this  honest  man  is  in  want,  and  you  are  rich.§" 

He  had  cultivated  those  generous  and  noble  sentiments  in  himself  by  the 
study  of  polite  learning  and  philosophy,  which  he  had  made  his  usual  employ- 

*  Kpaminondas,  princeps,  meo  judicio,  Graucia?. — Acad   Qusst-  1.  i.  n.  4. 

I  Nam  sicuti  telo,  si  primsm  aciem  prajfregeris,  reliquo  ferro  vim  nocendi  sustuleri3  ;  sic  illo  virli;t  mii- 
crone  teli  ablato  duce  Thebanofum,  rei  quoque  publico  vires  liebetatas  sunt:  ut  non  tarn  illtitn  arnisiss-, 
quam  cum  illo  omnes  interiise  viderentur.  IV  am  neqiie  hunc  nntf;  ducem  ulloin  memorabile  belluTn  g-ess^Tf., 
nee  postea  virtutibus,  sed  cladibus.  insignes  fuer  »  ut  manifesliim  iit,  patriae  gloriam  et  natam  ct  exlinctam 
cum  eo  fuisse. — Justin,  i.  vi.  c.  8. 

J  Fuit  incertum,  vir  melior  an  dux  esset.  Nam  imperium  non  sibi  semper,  sed  patri«  qu;fsivit ;  et  pec  »- 
aiae  adeo  parous  fuit,  ut  sumptus  funeri  defuerit.  Gloriae  quoque  non  cupidior,  quam  pecuniae  :  quippe  recu- 
laati  omnia  imperia  ingesta  sunt,  honoresque  ita  gessit,  ntornamentum  non  accipere,  sed  dari  ij  si  dignittti 
rideretur. — Justin. 

J  '0»«    ^fnS"6j.  itjTEVt   8T0J  &v  jTEVTii  tS"i   (TV  St  ?rX8T6»*     Plut.  de  P»8ecept.  Reipub   Ger.  p.  809- 
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men*  and  sole  delight  from  his  earliest  infancy  ,  so  that  it  was  surprising,  and 
a  qui  ^tion  frequently  asked,  how,  and  at  what  time  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
alwa^is  busy  among  books,  to  attain,  or  rather  seize,  the  knowledge  of  the  mili- 
tary art  in  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection.*  Fond  of  leisure^  which  he  devoted 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  his  darling  passion,  he  shunned  public  employ- 
ments, and  made  no  interest  but  to  exclude  himself  from  them.  His  modera- 
tion concealed  him  so  well,  that  he  lived  obscure  and  almost  unknown.  His 
merit  however  discovered  him.  He  was  taken  from  his  solitude  by  force,  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  armies  ;  and  he  demonstrated,  that  philosophy,  though 
generally  in  contempt  with  those  who  aspire  to  the  glory  of  arms,  is  wciuderful- 
ly  useful  in  forming  heroes.  For,  besides  the  knowledge  of  conquering  rune's 
self,  which  is  a  great  advance  towards  conquering  the  enemy,  in  this  s  hool 
were  anciently  taught  the  great  maxims  of  true  policy,  the  rules  of  every  kind 
of  duty,  the  motives  for  a  true  discharge  of  them  :  what  we  owe  our  cou  otry , 
♦he  right  use  of  authority,  wherein  true  courage  consists,  in  a  word,  the  quaiities 
that  form  the  good  citizen,  statesman,  and  great  captain. t 

He  possessed  all  the  ornaments  of  the  mind  ;  he  had  the  talent  of  speaking 
in  perfection,  and  was  w^ell  versed  in  the  most  sublime  sciences.  But  a  modest 
reserve  threw  a  veil  over  all  those  excellent  qualities,  which  still  augmented 
their  value,  and  of  which  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ostentatious.  Spin- 
tharus,  in  giving  his  character,  said,  "  that  he  never  had  met  with  a  man  who 
knew  more  and  spoke  less.";]: 

It  may  be  said  therefore  of  Epaminondas,  that  he  falsified  the  proverb, 
which  treated  the  Bceotians  as  gross  and  stupid.  This  was  their  common  cha- 
racteristic, and  was  imputed  to  the  gross  air  of  the  country,  as  the  Athenian 
delicacy  of  taste  was  attributed  to  the  subtlety  of  the  air  they  breathed. §  Ho- 
race says,  "  that  to  judge  o(  Alexander  from  his  bad  taste  of  poetry,  one  would 
swear  him  a  true  Boeotian. '^ 

"  Bneoturn  in  rrp.sso  jurares  fere  riatiim."  E|ust.  i.  1.  2. 

In  tliiik  Bceoti.m  air  yonM  swear  him  hgrn. 

When  Alcibiades  was  reprcarhed  with  having  little  inclination  to  music,  he 
thought  fit  to  make  this  excuse  ;  "  it  is  for  the  Thebans:]  to  sing  as  they  do. 
who  know  not  how  to  speak."  Pindar  and  Plutarch,  who  had  very  little  of 
the  soil  in  them,  and  who  are  proofs  that  genius  is  of  all  nations,  do  themselves 
condemn  the  stupidity  of  their  countrymen.  Epaminondas  did  honour  to  his 
country,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  his  military  exploits,  but  by  that  sort  of 
merit  which  results  from  elevation  of  genius,  and  the  study  of  science. 

1  shall  conclude  his  portrait  and  character  with  a  circumstance,  that  gives 
place  in  nothing  to  all  his  other  excellencies,  and  which  may  in  some  sense  be 
preferred  to  them,  as  it  expresses  a  good  heart,  and  a  tender  and  sensible, spi- 
rit, quaiities  very  rare  among  the  great,  but  infinitely  more  estimable  than  all 
those  splendid  attributes,  which  the  vulgar  of  mankind  commonly  gaze  at  with 
admiration,  and  seem  almost  the  only  objects  worthy  either  of  being  imitated 
or  envied.  The  victory  at  Leuctra  had  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all 
the  neighbouring  peo])le  upon  Epaminondas,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  sup- 
port and  restorer  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumphant  conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the 
deliverer  of  all  Greece  ;  in  a  word,  as  the  greatest  man,  and  the  most  excel- 
lent captain,  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  ap- 
plause, so  capable  of  making  the  general  of  an  army  forget  the  man  for  trw 
victor,  Epaminondas,  little  sensible  to  so  affecting  and  so  deserved  a  glory, 
modestly  said,  "  my  joy  arises  from  my  sense  of  that,  which  the  news  of  mj 
victory  will  give  to  my  father  and  mother."1I 

*  Jam   literarum  studium,  jam  philosophic   doctrina  tanta,  ut  mirabile  videretur,  unde  tarn  insignia  ad 
litiae  scientia  homini  inter  literas  nato. — Justin. 

t  The  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  are  proofs  of  this.  t  Plut.  de  Audit,  p.  36. 

i  Inter  locorum  naturas  quantum  intcrsit,  videmus — Ath»'nis  tenue  crelum,  ex  quo  acutiores  ctiam  puui 
^»  Attici;  crassum  Thebis,  itaque.pingues  Th«'  Ani.-  -  Ci'    dt  Foto,  n.  7. 

'4  They  wf  re  great  musicians.  IT  Plut.  in  Coriol.  p.  2|5 
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Nolning:  in  history  seems  so  valuable  to  me  as  such  sentiments,  which  io 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  proceed  from  a  heart,  which  neither  false  glory 
nor  false  greatness  have  corrupted.  I  confess  it  is  with  grief  I  see  those  noble 
sentiments  daily  expire  among  us,  especially  in  persons  whose  birth  and  rank 
raise  them  above  others,  who,  too  frequently,  are  neither  good  lathers,  good 
sons,  good  husbands,  nor  good  friends  ;  and  who  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to 
them  to  express  for  a  father  and  mother  the  tender  regard,  of  which  we  have 
here  so  tine  an  example  from  a  pagan. 

Un'il  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  two  cities  had  exercised  alternately  a  kind 
of  empire  over  all  Greece.  The  justice  and  moderation  of  Sparta  had  at  first 
acquired  it  a  distinguished  pre-eminence,  which  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
Hi  generals,  and  especially  of  Pausanias,  soon  lost  to  it.  The  Athenians,  until 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  held  the  first  rank,  but  in  a  manner  scarcely  discerni- 
ble in  any  other  respect,  than  their  care  in  acquitting  themselves  worthily, 
and  in  giving  their  inferiors  just  reason  to  believe  themselves  their  equals. 
They  judged  at  that  time,  and  very  justly,  that  the  true  method  of  command^ 
ing,  and  of  continuing  their  power,  was  to  evidence  their  superiority  only  by 
services  and  benefactions.  Those  times,  so  glorious  for  Athens,  were  of  about 
forty-five  years  continuance,  and  they  retained  a  part  of  that  pre-eminence 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  make  in  all,  the 
seventy-two  or  seventy-three  years  which  Demosthenes  gives  to  the  duration 
of  their  empire  :  but  for  this  latter  space  of  time,  the  Greeks,  disgusted  by  the 
haughtiness  of  Athens,  received  no  laws  from  that  city  but  with  reluctance.* 
Hence  the  Lacedaemonians  became  again  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  and  continued 
so  from  the  time  Lysander  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  until  the  first  war 
undertaken  by  the  Athenians,  after  their  re-establishment  by  Conon,  to  with- 
draw themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  t>om  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  which 
was  now  grown  more  insolent  than  ever.  At  length,  Thebes  disputed  the  su- 
premacy, and,  by  the  exalted  merit  of  a  single  man,  saw  itself  at  the  head  of 
all  Greece.  But  that  glorious  condition  v^as  of  no  long  continuance,  and  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  as  w-e  have  already  observed,  plunged  it  again  into  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  found  it. 

Demosthenes  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  that  the  pre-eminence 
granted  voluntarily  either  to  Sparta  or  Athens,  was  a  pre-eminence  of  honour, 
not  of  dominion,  and  that  the  intent  of  Greece  was  to  preserve  a  kind  of  equality 
and  independence  in  the  other  cities.  Hence,  says  he,  when  the  governing 
city  attempted  to  ascribe  to  itself  w^hat  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  aimed  at  any 
innovations  contrary  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  established  customs,  all  the 
Greeks  thought  themselves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  without  any 
motive  of  private  discontent,  to  espouse  with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  injured. 

I  shall  add  here  another  very  judicious  reflection  from  Polybius.  He  attri- 
butes the  wise  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  time  I  speak  of,  to  the  ability 
of  the  generals  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  their  affairs  ;  and  be  makes  use 
of  a  comparison,  which  explains,  not  unhappily,  the  character  of  that  people. 
"  A  v?ssel  without  a  master,"  says  he  "  is  exposed  to  great  dangers,  when 
every  one  insists  upon  its  being  steered  according  to  his  opinion,  and  will  com- 
pl"  vv'th  no  other  measures.  If  then  a  rude  storm  attacks  it,  the  common 
dang  ;r  conciliates  and  unites  them  ;  they  submit  themselves  to  the  pilot's  skill ; 
^.1  ;  ?-'i  their  rowers  doing  their  duty,  the  ship  is  saved,  and  in  a  state  of  secu- 
riry.  But  when  the  tempest  ceases,  and  the  weather  grows  calm  again,  if  thn 
discord  of  the  mariners  revive  ;  if  they  will  hearken  no  longer  to  the  pilot, 
and  some  are  U>r  continuing  the  voyage,  while  others  resolvt  to  stop  in  th'? 
midst  of  the  course  ;  if  on  one  side  they  loose  their  sails,  and  furl  them  on  the 
other  ;  it  often  happens  that,  after  having  escaped  the  most  violent  storms,  they 
are  shipwrecked  even  in  the  port  This  is  a  natural  image  of  the  Athenian 
republic.     As  long  as  it  suffered  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  wise  toursels  of  an 
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Arisndv'j.  a  Themistocles,  and  a  Pericles,  it  came  off  victorious  fpLm  the  greai' 
est  dangers.  But  prosperity  blinded  and  ruined  it ;  following  no  longer  anv 
thing  but  caprice,  and  having  become  too  insolent  to  be  advised  or  governea, 
it  plunged  itself  into  the  greatest  misfortunes."* 

SECTION    VI'.I. — DEATH     OF    EVAGORAS,    KING    OF    SALAMIN.      ADMIRABLE    CHA- 
RACTER   OF    THAT    PRINCE. 

The  third  year  of  the  101st  Olympiad,  soon  after  the  Thebarts  had  destroyed 
Platffiae  and  Thespiae,  as  has  been  obsen'ed  before,  Evagoras  kingof  Salamin, 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  of  whom  much  has  been  already  said,  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  the  eunuchs. t  His  son,  Nicocles,  succeeded  him.  He  had  a  fine 
luodel  before  him  in  the  person  of  his  father  ;  and  he  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty 
I.)  he  entirely  intent  upon  treading  in  his  steps. J  When  he  took  possession  ot 
the  throne,  he  found  the  public  treasures  entirely  exhausted,  by  the  great  ex- 
])enses  his  father  had  been  obliged  to  be  at  in  the  long  war  betw'een  him  and 
the  king  of  Persia.  He  knew  that  the  generality  of  princes,  upon  like  occa- 
sions, thought  every  means  just  for  the  re-establishraent  of  their  affairs  ;  but 
for  him,  he  acted  upon  different  principles.  In  hi«  reign,  there  was  no  talk  of 
banishment,  taxes,  and  confiscation  of  ^states.  The  public  felicity  was  his 
sole  object,  and  justice  his  favourite  virtue.  He  discharged  the  debts  of  the 
state  gradually,  not  by  crushing  the  people  with  excessive  imposts,  but  by  re- 
trenching all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  by  using  a  wise  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  his  revenue.  "  I  am  assured,"  said  he,  "  that  no  citizen  can  com- 
plain that  I  have  done  him  the  least  wrong ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  I  have  enriched  many  with  an  unsparing  hand.§  He  believed  this  kind 
of  vanity,  if  it  be  vanity,  might  be  permitted  in  a  prince,  and  that  it  was  glo- 
rious for  him  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  his  subjects  such  a  defiance. 

He  gloried  also  in  particular  upon  another  virtue,  \vhich  is  the  more  admi- 
rable in  princes,  as  very  uncommon  in  their  fortunes  ;  I  mean  temperance.!! 
It  is  most  amiable,  but  very  difncult,  in  an  age  and  fortune  to  which  every  thing 
is  lawful,  and  wherein  pleasure,  armed  with  all  her  arts  and  attractions,  is 
continually  lying  in  ambush  for  a  young  prince,  and  preventing  his  desires,  to 
make  along  resistance  against  the  violence  and  insinuation  of  her  soft  assaults. 
Nicocles  gloried  in  having  never  known  any  woman  besides  his  wife  during 
his  reign,  and  ^vas  amazed  that  all  other  contracts  of  civil  society  should  be 
treated  with  due  regard,  while  that  of  marriage,  the  most  .sacred  and  inviola 
ble  of  obligations,  was  broken  through  with  impunity  ;  and  that  men  should 
not  blush  10  commit  an  infidelity  in  respect  to  their  wives,  of  which  should 
their  wives  be  guilty,  it  would  throw  them  into  the  utmost  anguish  and  despair. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  justice  and  temperance  of  Nicocles,  Lsocrates  puts 
into  that  prince's  own  mouth;  and  it  is  .^.ot  probable  that  he  should  make  hini 
'speak  in  such  a  manner,  if  his  conduct  had  not  agreed  with  such  sentim-en's.  It 
js  in  a  discourse,  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  that  king  to  his  people,  whereirj 
he  describes  to  them  the  duties  of  subjects  to  their  princes  ;  love,  respect, 
obedience,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  their  service,  and  to  engage  them  more 
effectually  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  that  he  does  not  disdain  to  give 
them  an  account  of  his  own  conduct  and  sentiments. 

In  another  discourse,  which  precedes  this,  lsocrates  explains  to  Nicocies  all 
the  duties  of  the  sovereignty,  and  makes  excellent  reflections  upon  that  sub- 
ject, of  which  I  can  repeat  here  only  a  veiy  small  part.  He  begins  by  te"- 
mg  him  that  the  private  virtue  of  persons  is  much  better  supported  than  i  is 
own,  by  the  mediocrity  of  their  condition  ;  by  the  employment  and  cares  in^ 
separable  from  it ;  by  the  misfortunes  to  which  they  are  frequently  exposed ; 
by  their  distance  from  pleasures  and  luxury;  and  particularl}'-,  by  the  liberiy 
which  their  friends  and  relations  have  of  giving  them  advice  ;  whereas  the 
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(k-^u>rality  of  princes  have  none  of  these  advantages.  He  adds,  th;it  a  king, 
wno  would  make  himself  capable  of  governing  well,  ought  to  avoid  an  idle  and 
inaciive  life,  shouid  set  apart  a  proper  time  for  business  and  public  affairs, 
should  form  his  council  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  persons  in  his  king- 
dom, should  endeavour  to  make  himself  as  much  superior  to  others  by  his 
merit  and  wisdom,  as  he  is  by  his  dignity,  and  especiall}'^  to  acquire  the  love 
of  his  subjects,  and  for  that  purpose  love  them  sincerely,  and  look  upon  him- 
self as  their  common  father.  "  Persist,"  said  he,  "  in  the  religion  you  have 
received  from  your  forefathers  ;  but  be  assured,  that  the  most  grateful  adora- 
tion and  sacrifice  that  you  can  offer  to  the  Divinity,  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  ren- 
dering yourself  good  and  just.  Show  upon  all  occasions  so  high  a  regard  for 
Inilh,  that  a  single  word  from  you  may  be  more  confided  in  than  the  oath  of 
others.  Be  a  warrior,  by  your  ability  in  military  affairs,  and  by  such  a  war- 
like provision  as  may  intimidate  your  enemies  ;  but  let  your  inclinations  be 
pacific,  and  be  rigidly  exact  in  never  pretending  to,  or  undertaking  any  thing 
unjustly.  The  only  certain  proof  that  you  have  reigned  well,  will  be  the  pow- 
er of  bearing  this  testimony  to  yourself,  that  your  people  are  become  both 
more  happy,  and  more  wise,  under  your  government."* 

What  seems  to  me  the  most  remarkable  in  this  discourse  is,  that  the  advice 
which  Isocrates  gives  the  king  is  neither  attended  with  praises,  nor  with  those 
studied  reservations  and  artificial  turns,  without  which  fearful  and  modest  truth 
dares  not  venture  to  approach  the  throne.  This  is  most  worthy  of  applause, 
and  more  for  the  prince's  than  the  writer's  praise.  Nicocles,  far  from  being  of- 
fended at  these  counsels,  received  them  with  joy ;  and  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  Isocrates,  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  talents,  j 

SECTION  IX. — ARTAXERXES  MNEMON  UNDERTAKES  THE  REDUCTION  OF  EGYPT 

Artaxkrxes,  after  having  given  his  people  a  relaxation  of  several  years, 
had  formed  the  design  of  reducing  Egypt  which  had  shaken  off  the  Persian  yoke 
long  before,  andjnade  great  preparations  for  war  for  that  purpose. J  Achoris, 
who  then  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  had  given  Evagoras  powerful  aid  against  the 
Persians,  foreseeing  the  storm,  raised  a  great  number  of  troops  from  amoi^  his 
own  subjects,  and  took  into  his  pay  a  great  body  of  Greeks,  and  other  auxiliary 
soldiers,  who  were  under  the  command  of  Chabria£,§  He  had  accepted  that 
office  without  the  authority  of  the  republic. 

Pharnabasus,  having  been  charged  with  this  war,  sent  to  Athens  to  complain 
that  Chabrias  had  engaged  himself  to  serve  against  his  master,  and  threatened 
the  republic  with  the  king's  resentment  if  he  was  not  immediately  recalled. 
He  demanded  at  the  same  time  Iphicrates,  another  Athenian,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  captains  of  his  time,  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  body  of  Greek  troops  in  the  service  of  his  master.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  had  a  great  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  king's  friendship, 
recalled  Chabrias,  and  ordered  him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  repair  to  Athens  by 
a  certain  day.     Iphicrates  was  sent  to  the  Persian  army. 

The  preparations  of  the  Persians  went  on  so  slowly,  that  two  whole  years 
elapsed  before  they  entered  upon  action.  Achoris  king  of  Egypt  died  in  that 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Psammuthis,  who  reigned  but  one  year.  Ne- 
phreritus  ascended  the  throne  next,  and  four  months  after  him,  Nectanebis, 
who  reigned  ten  or  twelve  years. II 

Artaxerxcs,  to  draw  more  troops  out  of  Greece,  sent  ambassadors  thither  to 
declare  to  the  several  states,  that  the  king's  intention  was,  that  they  should  all 
live  in  peace  with  each  other,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Antalcidos  ;  that  all 
garrisons  should  be  withdrawn,  and  all  the  cities  suffered  to  enjoy  their  liberty 
under  their  respective  laws.  All  Greece  received  this  declaration  with  plea- 
.vure,  except  the  Theban?,  who  refused  to  confurm  to  it  *0i 
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At  Icn^h  every  thing  being  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  camp 
was  formed  ai  Acae,  since  called  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine,  the  place  appointed 
for  the  general  rendezvous.  In  a  review  there,  the  army  was  found  to  consist 
of  two  hundred  thousand  Persians,  under  the  command  of  Pharnabasus,  and 
twenty  thousand  Greeks,  under  Iphicrates.  The  forces  at  sea  were  in  propor- 
tion to  those  on  land  ;  their  fleet  consisting  of  three  hundred  galleys,  oesides 
two  hundred  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  barks  to  trans- 
port the  necessary  provisions  for  the  fleet  and  army.* 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  move  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  they  might 
act  in  concert,  they  separated  from  each  other  as  little  as  possible.  The  war 
was  to  open  with  the  siege  of  Pelusium  ;  but  so  much  time  had  been  given  the 
ELgyptians,  that  Nectanebis  had  rendered  the  approach  to  it  impracticable  both 
by  sea  and  land.  The  fleet,  therefore,  instead  of  making  a  descent,  as  had 
been  projected,  sailed  forward,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  called  Men- 
desium.  The  Nile  at  that  time  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  dilTerent 
channels,  only  twot  of  which  remain  at  this  day;  and  at  each  of  those  mouths 
there  was  a  fort  with  a  good  garrison  io  defend  the  entrance.  The  Mende- 
gium  not  being  so  well  fortified  as  that  of  Pelusium,  where  the  enemy  was  ex- 
pected to  land,  the  descent  was  made  with  no  great  difficulty.  The  fort  was 
carried  sword  in  hand,  and  no  quarter  given  to  those  who  were  found  in  it. 

After  this  signal  action,  Iphicrates  thought  it  adviseable  toreimbark  upon  the 
Nile  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  attack  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt.  If  that 
opinion  had  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  had  recovered  from  the  panic 
into  which  so  formidable  an  invasion,  and  the  blow  already  received,  had  throwr 
them,  they  would  have  found  the  capital  undefended,  and  it  would  have  inevi 
tably  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  all  Egypt  been  re-coiiquered.  But  the  mail 
body  of  the  army  not  being  arrived,  Pharnabasus  believed  it  necessary  to  wai« 
its  coming  up,  and  would  undertake  nothing,  till  he  had  re-assembled  all  hii 
troops  ;  under  pretext,  that  they  would  then  be  invincible,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  obstacle  capable  of  withstanding  them. 

Iphicrates,  who  knew,  that,  in  affairs  of  war  especially,  there  are  certain  fa 
vourable  and  decisive  moments,  which  it  is  absolutely  proper  to  seize,  judged 
quite  differently,  and  in  despair  to  see  an  opportunity  suffered  to  escape,  that 
might  never  be  retrieved,  made  pressing  instances  for  permission  to  go  at  least 
with  the  twenty  thousand  men  under  his  command.  Pharnabasus  refused  to 
comply  with  that  command,  out  of  abject  jealousy  ;  apprehending,  that  if  the 
enterprise  succeeded,  the  whole  glory  of  the  war  would  redound  to  Iphicra- 
tes. This  delay  gave  the  Egyptians  time  to  look  around  them.  They  drew 
all  their  troops  together  into  a  body,  put  a  good  garrison  into  Memphis,  and 
with  the  rest  of  their  army  kept  the  field,  and  harassed  the  Persians  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  prevented  their  advancing  farther  into  the  country.  After 
which  came  on  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  laying  all  Egypt  under  water, 
the  Persians  were  obliged  to  return  into  Phoenicia,  after  having  first  lost  the 
best  part  of  their  troops. 

Thus  this  expedition,  which  had  cost  immense  sums,  and  for  which  the  pre- 
parations alone  had  given  so  much  difficulty  for  upwards  of  two  years,  entirely 
miscarried,  and  produced  no  other  effect,  than  an  irreconcileable  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  generals  who  had  the  command  of  it.  Pharnabasus,  to  excuse 
himself,  accused  Iphicrates  of  having  prevented  its  success  ;  and  Iphicrates, 
with  much  more  reason,  laid  all  the  fault  upon  Pharnabasus.  But  well  assured 
that  the  Persian  lord  would  be  believed  at  his  court  in  preference  to  him,  and 
remembering  what  had  happened  to  Conon  to  avoid  the  fate  of  that  illustrious 
Athenian, be  chose  to  reiire  secretly  to  Athe.is  in  a  small  vessel  which  he  hired. 
Pharnabasus  caused  him  to  be  accused  there,  of  having  rendered  the  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt  abortive.  The  people  of  Athens  made  answer,  that  if  h*» 
could  be  convicted  of  that  crime,  he  should  be  punished  as  he  deserved.    But 
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«!•  innocence  was  too  well  known  at  Athens  to  give  him  any  di&quiet  upon  that 
•Ccount.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called  in  question  about  it ;  and 
•ome  time  after,  the  Athenians  declared  him  sole  admiral  of  their  fleet- 
Most  of  the  projects  of  the  Persian  court  miscarried  by  their  slowness  input- 
ting them  in  execution-*  Their  general's  hands  were  tied  up,  and  nothii)g  was 
left  tp  their  discretion.  They  had  a  plan  of  conduct  in  their  instructions,  from 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  depart.  If  anjr  accident  happened,  that  had  not  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for,  they  must  wait  for  new  orders  from  court ;  and  be- 
fore they  arrived,  the  opportunity  was  entirely  lost.  Iphicrates,  having  ob- 
served that  Pharnabasus  took  his  resolutions  with  all  the  presence  oi  mmd  and 
penetration  that  could  be  desired  in  an  accomplished  general,  asked  him  one 
day,  how  it  happened  that  he  was  so  quick  in  his  views,  and  so  slow  in  his  ac- 
tions ?  "  It  is,'  replied  Pharnabasus,  *'  because  my  views  depend  only  upon 
me,  but  their  execution  upon  my  master."! 

SECTION  X. — THE   LACEDAEMONIANS    SEND  AGESILAUS  TO  THE   AID    OF    TACHOS. 

HIS  DEATH. 

After  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  both  parties,  equally  weary  of  the  war,  had  en- 
tered into  a  general  peace  with  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  upon  the  king 
of  Persia's  plan,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  its  laws  and  liberties  was  secured 
to  each  city,  and  the  Messenians  included  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  op- 
positions and  intrigues  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  prevent  it.  Their  rage  upon 
this  occasion,  separated  them  from  the  other  Greeks.  They  were  the  only 
people  who  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  from  the  hope  of  recovering  the  whole 
country  of  Messenia  in  a  short  time.  That  resolution,  of  which  Agesilaus  was 
the  author,  occasioned  him  to  be  justly  regarded  as  a  violent  and  obstinate 
man,  insatiable  of  glory  and  command,  who  was  not  afraid  of  involving  the  re- 
public again  in  inevitable  misfortunes,  from  the  necessity,  to  which  the  want 
of  money  exposed  them,  of  borrowing  great  sums,  andof  levying  great  imposts, 
instead  of  taking  the  favourable  opportunity  of  concluding  a  peace,  and  of  put 
ting  an  end  to  all  their  evils.]; 

While  this  passed  in  Greece,  Tachos,  who  had  ascended  the  throntj  of 
Egypt,  drew  tc^ether  as  many  troops  as  he  could,  to  defend  himself  against 
the  king  of  Persia,  who  meditated  a  new  invasion  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding 
the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  reduce  that  kingdom. § 

For  this  purpose,  Tachos  sent  into  Greece,  and  obtained  a  body  of  troops 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  Agesilaus  to  command  them,  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  make  generalissimo  of  his  army.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  exas- 
perated against  Artaxerxes,  from  his  having  forced  them  to  include  the  Mes- 
senians in  the  late  peace,  and  were  fond  of  taking  this  occasion  to  express  their 
resentment.  Chabrias  went  also  into  the  service  of  Tachos,  but  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  without  the  republic's  approbation.  This  commission  did  Agesilau? 
no  honour.  It  was  thought  below  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  Sparta,  and  a  great 
captain,  wiho  had  made  his  name  glorious  throughout  the  world,  and  was  then 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  to  receive  the  pay  of  an  Egyptian,  and  to  serve  a 
b?rbarian,  who  had  revolted  against  his  master. 

When  he  landed  in  Egypt,  the  king's  principal  generals,  and  the  great  offi- 
cers of  his  house,  came  to  his  ship  to  receive  and  make  their  court  to  him. 
The  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were  solicitous  to  see  him,  from  the  great  expecta- 
tion which  the  name  and  renown  of  Agesilaus  had  excited  in  them,  and  came 
in  multitudes  to  the  shore  for  that  purpose.  But  when,  instead  of  a  great  and 
magnificent  prince,  according  to  the  idea  his  exploits  had  given  them  of  him, 
they  saw  nothing  splendid  or  majestic  either  in  his  person  or  equipage,  and 
saw  only  an  old  man  of  a  mean  aspect  and  small  body,  and  dressed  in  a  bad 
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robe  of  a  very  coarse  stuff,  they  were  seized  with  an  immoderate  dispositioL 
to  laugh,  and  applied  to  him  the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour. 

When  he  met  king  Tachos,  and  had  joined  his  troops  with  those  of  Egypt, 
he  was  very  much  surprised  at  not  being-  appointed  general  of  the  whole  army, 
as  he'expected,  but  only  of  the  foreign  troops,  that  Chabrias  was  made  gene- 
ral of  the  sea  forces,  and  that  Tachos  retained  the  command  in  chief  to  him- 
self, which  was  not  the  only  mortification  he  had  experienced. 

Tachos  came  to  a  resolution  to  march  into  Phcenicia,  thinking  it  more  advise- 
able  to  make  that  country  the  seat  of  war,  than  to  expect  the  enemy  in  Egypt. 
Agesilaus,  who  knew  better,  represented  to  him  in  vain,  that  his  affairs  wef 
not  sufficiently  established  to  admit  his  removing  out  of  his  dominions  ;  that 
he  would  do  much  better  to  remain  in  them,  and  content  himself  with  acting 
by  his  generals  in  the  enemy's  country.  Tachos  despised  this  wise  counsel, 
and  expressed  no  less  disregard  for  him  on  all  other  occasions.  Agpsilaus  was 
so  much  incensed  at  such  conduct,  that  he  joined  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
taken  arms  against  him  during  his  absence,  and  had  placed  Nectanebis  his 
cousin*  upon  the  throne.  Agesilaus,  abandoning  the  king,  to  whose  aid  he 
had  been  sent,  and  joining  the  rebel  who  had  dethroned  him,  alleged  in  justi- 
fication of  himself,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
that  they,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Tachos,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
serve  against  them  without  new  orders  from  Sparta.  He  despatched  expresses 
thither;  and  the  instructions  he  received,  were  to  act  as  he  should  judge 
most  advantageous  for  his  countiy.  He  immediately  declared  for  Nectanebis. 
Tachos,  obliged  to  quit  Egypt,  retired  to  Sidon,  from  whence  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Persia.  Artaxerxes  not  only  forgave  him  his  fault,  but  added  to  hi$ 
clemency  the  command  of  his  troops  against  the  rebels. 

Agesilaus  covered  so  criminal  a  conduct  with  the  veil  of  public  utility.  But, 
says  Plutarch,  remove  that  delusive  blind,  the  most  just  and  only  true  name 
which  can  be  given  to  the  action,  is  that  of  perfidy  and  treason.  It  is  true,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  making  the  glorious  and  the  good  consist  principally  in  the 
service  of  that  country  which  they  idolized,  knew  no  other  justice  t'han  what 
tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  the  extending  of 
its  dominions,  f  am  surprised  that  so  judicious  an  author  as  Xenophon  should 
endeavour  to  palliate  a  conduct  of  this  kind,  b}^  saying  only,  that  Agesilaus  at- 
tached himself  to  that  of  the  two  kings,  who  seemed  the  best  affected  to  Greece. 

At  the  same  time  a  third  prince  of  the  city  of  Mendes  set  himself  up,  to 
dispute  the  crown  with  Nectanebis.  This  new  competitor  had  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  to  support  his  pretensions,  Agesilaus  gave  his  advice 
to  attack  them,  beibre  they  were  exercised  and  disciplined.  Had  that  coun- 
sel been  followed,  it  had  been  easy  to  have  defeated  a  body  of  people,  raised 
in  haste,  and  without  any  experience  in  war.  But  Nectanebis  imagined,  tlial 
Agesilaus  only  gave  him  this  advice  to  betray  him  afterwards,  as  he  had  done 
Tachos.  He  therefore  gave  his  enemy  time  to  discipline  his  troops,  who  soon 
after  reduced  him  to  retire  into  a  city,  fortified  with  good  walls,  and  of  very 
great  extent.  Agesilaus  was  obliged  to  follow  him  thither,  where  the  Mende- 
sian  prince  besieged  them.  'Nectanebis  would  then  have  attacked  the  enemy 
before  the  works  which  he  had  begun  were  far  advanced,  and  pressed  Agesi- 
laus to  that  purpose  ;  but  he  refused  his  compliance  at  first,  which  extrenitj}'- 
augmented  the  suspicions  conceived  of  him.  At  length,  when  he  saw  the  work 
in  sufficient  forwardness,  and  that  there  remained  only  as  much  ground  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  line,  as  the  troops  within  the  city  might  occupy,  drawn  up 
m  battle,  he  told  Nectanebis  that  it  was  time  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  that  their 
own  lines  would  prevent  their  surrounding  him  ;  and  that  the  interval  between 
them  was  exactly  the  space  he  wanted,  for  ranging  his  troops  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  might  all  act  together  elfectively.  The  attack  w^as  executed  ac- 
cording^ to  the  expectation  of  Agesilaus  ;  the  besiegers  were  beaten  ;  and  frcNBi 
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diencefoith  Agesilaus  conducted  all  the  operations  of  the  war  with  so  inucn 
success,  that  the  enemy  was  always  overcome,  and  the  prince  at  last  taken 
prisonei. 

The  following  winter,  afterhaving  well  established  Nectanebis,  he  embarked 
to  return  to  Lacedsemon,  and  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  into  a  place  called  the  port  of  Menelaus,  where  he  iell  sick  and  died, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  had  reigned  forty-one  of  them  at  Sparta ; 
and  of  those  forty-one,  he  had  passed  thirty  with  the  reputation  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  leader 
and  king  of  almost  all  Greece,  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His  latter  years  did 
not  entirely  support  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  ;  and  Xenophon,  in  his 
eulogy  of  this  prince,  wherein  he  gives  him  the  preference  to  all  other  captains. 
bad  been  found  to  exaggerate  his  virtues,  and  extenuate  his  faults,  too  much.* 

The  body  of  Agesilaus  was  carried  to  Sparta.  Those  Who  were  about  him 
not  having  honey,  with  which  it  was  the  Spartan  custom  to  cover  the  bodies 
they  would  embalm,  made  use  of  wax  in  its  stead.  His  son  Archidamus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  which  continued  in  his  house  down  to  Agis,  who  waa 
the  fifth  king  of  the  line  of  Agesilaus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  war,  the  greatest  part  of  the  provinces  in 
subjection  to  Persia  revolted. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  been  the  involuntary  occasion  of  this  defection. 
That  prince,  of  himself,  was  good,  equitable,  and  benevolent.  He  loved  his 
people,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  bad  much  mildness  and  sweetness  of 
temper  in  his  character  ;  but  that  easiness  degenerated  into  sloth  and  luxury, 
and  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he  discovered  a  dislike 
for  all  business  and  application  ;  from  whence  the  good  qualities,  which  he 
otherwise  possessed,  as  well  as  his  beneficent  intentions,  became  useless  and 
without  effect.  The  nobility  and  governors  of  provinces,  abusing  his  favour 
and  the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  oppressed  the  people,  treated  them  with 
insolence  and  cruelty,  loaded  them  with  taxes,  and  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  render  the   Persian  yoke  insupportable. 

The  discontent  became  general,  and  broke  out,  after  long  suffering,  almost 
it  the  same  time  0n  all  sides.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  PhcEnicia,  and  many  other 
provinces,  declared  themselves  openly,  and  took  up  arms.  The  principal 
readers  of  the  conspiracy  w»re  Ariobarzanes  prince  of  Phrj'gia.  Mausolus  king 
of  Caria,  Orontes  governor  of  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  governor  of  Lydia. 
Datames,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  before,  and  who  commanded  in 
Cappadocia,  was  also  engaged  in  it.  By  this  means,  half  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  were  on  a  sudden  diverted  into  different  channels,  and  the  remainder 
did  not  suffice  for  the  expenses  of  a  war  against  the  revolters,  had  they  acted 
in  concert.  But  their  union  was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  and  those  who  had 
been  the  first  and  most  zealous  in  shaking  off  the  yoke,  were  also  the  foremost 
m  resuming  it,  aitd  in  betraying  the  interests  of  the  others,  to  make  vheir 
peace  with  the  king. 

The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  on  withdrawing  from  their  obedience,  had  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  had  chosen  Orontes, 
governor  of  Mysia,  for  their  general.  They  had  also  resolved  to  add  twenty 
thousand  foreign  troops  to  those  of  the  country,  and  had  charged  the  sam« 
Orontes  with  the  care  of  raisir^  them.  But  when  he  had  got  the  money  for 
that  service  into  his  hands,  with  the  addition  of  a  year's  pay,  he  kept  it  for 
himself,  and  delivered  to  the  king  the  persons  who  had  brought  it  from  the  re- 
volted provinces. 

Reomithras,  another  of  the  chiefs  of  Asia  Minor,  having  been  sent  into  Egyptt 
to  negotiate  succours,  committed  a  treachery  of  a  like  nature.  Having  brought 
from  that  country  five  hundred  talents  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  he  assembled  the 
principal  revolters  at  Leucas,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of  giving 
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diem  an  account  of  his  negotiation,  seized  them  all,  delivered  thum  to  tlvs 
king  to  make  his  peace,  and  kept  the  money  he  had  received  in  Egypt  for 
the  confederacy.  Thus  this  formidable  revolt,  which  v«rould  have  broughl 
the  Persian  empire  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  dissolved  of  itself,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  was  suspended  for  some  time. 

SECTION  XI. — TROUBLE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  AXTAXERXES  CONCERNING  HIS    SUC- 
CESSOR.      DEATH  OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes-abounded  with  cabals.*  The  whole 
court  were  divided  into  factions  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  his  sons,  who  pre- 
tended to  the  succession.  He  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  his  concubines, 
who  were  in  number  three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  three  by  his  lawful  wife 
Atossa  ;  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  practice^,  he 
declared  Darius,  the  eldest,  his  successor.  And  to  remove  all  cause  of  dis* 
puting  that  prince's  right  after  his  death,  he  permitted  him  to  assume  from 
thenceforth  the  title  of  Jking,  and  to  wear  the  royal  tiara.j  But  the  young 
prince  was  for  having  something  more  real.  Besides  which,  the  refusal  of 
Artaxerxes  to  give  him  one  of  his  concubines,  whom  he  had  demanded,  had 
extremely  incensed  him,  and  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  father's  life, 
wherein  he  engaged  fifty  of  his  brothers. 

It  was  Tirabasus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  already,  who  contributed 
the  most  to  his  taking  so  unnatural  a  resolution  from  a  like  subject  of  discon- 
tent against  the  king  ;  who,  having  promised  to  give  him  first  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage,  and  then  another,  broke  his  word  both  times,  and  married 
them  himself;  such  abominable  incests  being  permitted  at  that  time  in  Persia, 
the  religion  of  the  nation  not  prohibiting  them. 

The  number  of  the  conspirators  was  alread)'-  very  great>  and  tke  day  fixed 
for  the  execution,  when  a  eunuch,  well  informed  of  the  whole  plot,  discovered 
it  to  the  king.  Upon  that  information,  Artaxerxes  thought  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  despise  so  great  a  danger  by  neglecting  a  strict  inquiry  into  it, 
but  that  it  would  be  much  more  so,  to  give  credit  to  it  without  certain  and  un- 
questionable proof.  He  assured  himself  of  it  with  his  own  eyes.  The  con- 
spirators were  suffered  to  enter  the  king's  apartment,  and  then  seized.  Darius 
and  all  his  accomplices  were  punished  as  they  deserved. 

After  the  death  of  Darius,  the  cabals  began  again.  Three  of  his  brothers 
were  competitors,  Ariaspes,  Ochus,  and  Arsames.  The  two  first  pretended 
to  the  throne  in  right  of  birth,  being  the  sons  of  the  queen.  The  third  had 
the  king's  favour,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  though  only  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine. Ochus,  prompted  by  his  restless  ambition,  studied  perpetually  the 
means  to  rid  himself  of  both  his  rivals.  As  he  was  equally  cunning  and  cruel, 
he  employed  his  cunning  and  artifice  against  Ariaspes,  and  his  cruelty  against 
Arsames.  Knowing  the  former  to  be  extremely  simple  and  credulous,  he  made 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  whom  he  had  found  means  to  corrupt,  threaten  him 
so  terribly  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  father,  that  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  treated  ae  Darius  had  been,  he  poisoned  himself  to  avoid  it.  After  this 
there  remained  only  Arsames  to  give  him  umbrage  ;  because  his  father,  and  ali 
the  world,  considered  that  prince  as  most  worthy  of  the  throne,  from  his  ability 
and  other  excellent  qualities.  He  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  Harpates, 
son  of  Tiribasus. 

This  loss,  which  followed  close  upon  the  other,  and  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness with  which  both  were  attended,  gave  the  old  king  a  grief  that  proved 
mortal :  nor  is  it  surprising,  that  at  his  age  he  should  not  have  strength  enough 
to  support  so  great  an  affliction.  He  sunk  under  it  into  his  tomi),  after  a  reign 
of  forty-three  years,  which  might  have  been  called  happy,  if  not  interrupted 
by  many  revolts.     That  of  his  successor  will  be  no  less  disturbed  with  them.J 
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SECTION  XII CAUSES  OF  THE  FREQUENT  HfSURRECTIONS  AND  REVOLTS  IN  THE 

PERSIAN    EMPIRE* 

I  HAVE  taken  care,  in  relating  the  seditions  that  happened  in  the  Persian 
empire,  to  observe  from  time  to  time  the  abuses  which  occasioned  them.  But 
as  these  revolts  vv^ere  more  frequent  than  ever  in  the  latter  years,  and  will  be 
more  so,  especially  in  the  succeeding  reign,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to 
unite  here,  under  the  same  point  of  view,  the  different  causes  of  such  insur- 
rections, which  foretell  the  approaching  decline  of  the  Persian  empire. 

I.  After  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  kings  of  Persia  abandoned 
themselves  more  and  more  to  the  charms  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  and 
the  delights  of  an  indolent  and  inactive  life.  Shut  up  generally  in  their  pala- 
ces among  women,  and  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  they  contented  themselves  with 
enjoying,  in  soft  effeminate  ease  and  idleness,  the  pleasure  of  universal  com- 
mand, and  made  their  grandeur  consist  in  the  splendid  glare  of  riches,  and  an 
expensive  magnificence. 

II.  They  were  besides  princes  of  no  great  talents  for  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
of  little  capacity  to  govern,  and  void  of  taste  for  glory.  Not  having  a  suf- 
ficient extent  of  mind  to  animate  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  an  empire,  nor  ability 
to  support  the  weight  of  it,  they  transferred  to  their  oflicers  the  care  of  public 
business,  the  iatigues  of  commanding  armies,  and  the  dangers  which  attend 
the  execution  of  great  enterprises ;  confining  their  ambition  to  bearing  alone 
the  lofty  title  of  the  great  king,  and  the  king  of  kings. 

III.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown,  the  government  of  the  provinces,  the 
command  of  armies,  were  generally  bestowed  upon  people  without  either 
service  or  merit.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  favourites,  the  secret  intrigues  of 
the  court,  the  solicitations  of  the  women  of  the  palace,  which  determined  the 
choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to  fill  the  most  important  posts  of  the  empire, 
and  appropriated  the  rewards  due  to  the  officers  who  had  done  the  state  reaJ 
lervice  to  their  own  creatures. 

IV.  These  courtiers,  often  out  of  a  base,  mean  jealousy  of  the  merit  that 

?[ave  them  umbrage,  and  reproached  their  mean  abilities,  removed  their  rivals 
rom  public  employments,  and  rendered  their  talents  useless  to  the  state. 
Sometimes  they  would  even  cause  their  fidelity  to  be  suspected  by  false  in- 
formations, bring  them  to  trial  as  criminals  against  the  state,  and  force  the 
king's  most  faithful  servants,  for  their  defence  against  their  calumniators,  to 
seek  their  safety  in  revolting,  and  in  turning  those  arms  against  their  prince, 
which  they  had  so  often  made  to  triumph  tor  his  glory,  and  the  service  of 
the  empire.* 

V.  The  ministers,  to  hold  the  generals  in  dependence,  restrained  them  un- 
der such  limited  orders,  as  obliged  them  to  let  slip  the  occasions  of  conquering 
and  prevented  thfem,  by  waiting  for  new  orders,  from  pushing  their  advantages 
They  also  often  made  them  responsible  for  their  bad  success,  after  having  let 
them  want  every  thing  necessary  to  the  service. 

VI.  The  kings  o*"  Persia  had  extremely  degenerated  from  the  frugality  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  ancient  Persians,  who  contented  themselves  with  cresses  and 
sallads  for  their  food,  and  water  for  their  drink.  The  whole  nobility  had  been 
infected  with  the  contagion  of  this  example.  In  retaining  the  si-ngle  meal  of 
their  ancestors,  tliey  m^de  it  last  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  pro- 
'oHged  it  far  into  the  night  by  drinking  to  excess  ;  and  far  from  being  ashamed 
of  drunkpntifc ss,  they  made  it  their  glory,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  of 
yo;n)g  Cyrus. 

VII.  Tl.e  extreme  remoteness  of  the  provinces,  which  extended  from  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  rivers  Ganges  and 
Indus  to  the  JKgean  sea,  was  a  gre^it  obstacle  to  the  fidelity  and  affection  of 
the  people,  who  never  had  the  satisfaction  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  their  mas- 
lera  ,  who  knew  them  only  by  the  weight  of  their  taxations,  and  by  the  pndt 
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and  avarice  of  tlieir  satraps  or  governors  :  and  who,  in  transporting  themselvct 
to  the  court,  to  make  their  demands  and  complaints  there,  could  not  hope  to 
find  access  to  princes,  who  believed  it  contributed  to  the  majesty  of  their  per- 
sons to  make  themselves  inaccessible  and  invisible. 

Vill.  The  multitude  of  the  provinces  in  subjection  to  Persia,  did  not  com- 
pose a  unitbrm  empire,  nor  the  regular  body  of  a  state,  whose  members  were 
united  by  the  common  ties  of  interests,  manners,  language,  and  religion,  and 
animated  with  the  ^ame  spirit  of  government,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
laws.  It  was  rather  a  confused,  disjointed,  tumultuous,  and  even  forced  assem- 
blage of  different  nations,  formerly  free  and  independent,  some  of  whom,  who 
were  torn  from  their  native  countries  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  forefathers, 
saw  themselves  with  pain  transported  into  unknown  regions,  or  among  enemies, 
where  they  persevered  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  a  form  of  go- 
/ernment  peculiar  to  themselves.  These  different  nations,  who  not  only  lived 
without  any  common  tie  or  relation  among  them,  but  with  a  diversity  of  man- 
ners and  worship,  and  often  with  antipathy  of  characters  and  inclinations,  de- 
sired nothing  so  ardently  as  their  liberty,  and  re-establishment  in  their  own 
countries.  All  these  people,  therefore,  were  unconcerned  for  the  preservation 
of  an  empire,  which  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  so  ardent  and  just  desires, 
and  could  not  affect  a  governn^ent  that  treated  them  always  as  strangers  and 
subjected  nations,  and  never  gave  them  any  share  in  its  authority  or  privileges. 

IX.  The  extent  of  the  empire,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  court,  made  it 
necessary  to  give  the  viceroys  of  the  frontier  provinces  a  very  great  authority 
in  every  branch  of  government ;  to  raise  and  pay  armies  ;  to  impose  tribute  ; 
to  adjudge  the  differences  of  cities,  provinces,  and  vassal  kings,  and  to  make 
treaties  with  the  neighbouring  states.  A  power  so  extensive,  and  almost  in- 
dependent, in  which  they  continued  many  j^ears  without  being  changed,  and 
without  colleagues  or  council  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  their  provinces, 
accustomed  them  to  the  pleasure  of  commanding  absolutely,  and  of  reigning. 
In  consequence  of  which,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  they  submitted  to  be 
removed  from  their  governments,  and  they  often  endeavoured  to  support  them 
selves  in  them  by  force  of  arms. 

X.  The  governors  of  provinces,  the  generals  of  armies,  and  all  the  otheroffi- 
cers  and  ministers,  thought  it  for^heir  honour  to  imitate,  in  their  equipages, 
tables,  moveables,  and  habits,  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  court  in  which 
they  had  been  educated.  To  support  so  destructive  a  pride,  and  to  furnish 
expenses  so  much  above  the  fortunes  of  private  persons,  they  were  reduced  to 
oppress  the  subjects  under  their  jurisdiction  with  exorbitant  taxes,  flagrant  ex- 
tortions, and  the  shameful  traffic  of  a  public  venality,  that  set  those  offices  to 
sale  for  money,  which  ought  to  have  been  granted  only  to  merit.  All  that 
vanity  lavished,  or  luxury  exhausted,  was  made  good  by  mean  arts,  and  the 
violent  rapaciousness  of  an  insatiable  avarice. 

These  gross  irregularities,  and  many  others,  which  remained  without  remedy, 
and  which  were  daily  augmented  by  impunity,  tired  the  people's  patience, 
and  occasioned  a  general  discontent  among  th<=^m,  the  usual  forerunner  of  the 
ruin  of  states.  Their  just  complaints,  long  despised,  were  followed  by  the 
open  rebellion  of  several  nations,  who  endeavoured  to  do  themselves  that  justice 
by  force,  which  was  refused  to  their  remonstrances.  In  such  a  conduct,  they 
failed  in  the  submission  and  fidelity  which  subjects  owe  to  their  sovereigns; 
but  paganism  did  not  carry  its  lights  so  far,  and  was  not  capable  of  so  sublime 
a  perfection,  which  was  reserved  for  a  religion  that  teaches,  that  no  pretext,  no 
injustice,  nor  vexation,  can  ever  authorize  the  rebellion  of  a  people  .^ainrt 
tbeii  prince. 
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